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PREFACE 


I T is seldom that the last chapter of a volume is written 
seven years after the first has been finished ; and 
•when this does happen, the author is generally to. 
blame. I must ask, however, for complete acquittal 
on the charge of dilatoriness or want of energy. I was 
writing the story of the Burgos Campaign in July 1914 : 
in August the Great War broke out : and like every one 
else I applied for service in any capacity in which a man 
of fifty-four could be useful. By September 4th I was 
hard at work in Whitehall, and by a queer chance was 
the person who on September 12th drafted from very 
inadequate material the long communique concerning 
the battle of the Marne. For four years and six months 
I was busy in one office and another, and ended up ray 
service by writing the narrative of the Outbreak of the 
War, which was published by the Foreign Office in 
February 1919. My toils at the desk had just finished 
when it happened that I was sent to the House of 
Commons, as Burgess representing the University of 
Oxford, after a by-election caused by the elevation 
of my predecessor, Rowland Prothero, to the Upper 
Chamber. Two long official tours in the Rhineland and 
in France combined with parliamentary work to prevent 
me writing a word in 1919. But in the recess of 1920 
I was able to find time to recommence Peninsular War 
studies, and this volume was finished* in the autumn 
and winter of 1921 and sent to the press in January 1922. 

It was fortimate that in the yedrs immediately pre- 
ceding the Grgat War I had been taking repeated turns 
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f round the Iberian Peninsula, so that the topography of 
very nearly aU the campaigns with which this volume 
deals was familiar to me. I had maryeUed at the 
smallness of the citadel of Burgos, and the monotqny of 
the plains across which WeUiagton’s retreat of 1812 was 
conducted. I had watched the rapid flow of the Za'dorra 
beside Vittoria, marked the narrowness of the front of 
^ attack at St. Sebastian, and admired the bold scenery of. 
the lower Bidassoa. Moreover, on the East Coast I had 
stood on the ramparts of Tarragona, and wondered 
at the preposterous operations against them which 
Sir John Murray directed. But there are two sections 
of this volume in which I cannot speak as one who has 
seen the land. My travels had never taken me to the 
Alicante country, or the scene of the isolated and 
obscure battle of Castalla. And— what is more impor- 
tant — have never tramped over Soult’s route from 
Roncesvalles to the gates of Pampeluna, or from 
Sorauren to Echalar. Such an excursion I had plarmed 
in company with my good friend Foster Cunliffe, our 
All Souls Reader in Military History, who fell on the 
Somme in 1916, and I had no great desire to t.biuk of 
making it without him. Moreover, the leisure of the 
times before 1914 is now denied me. So for the greater 
part of the ten-days’ Campaign of the Pyrenees I have 
been dependent for topography on the observations 
of others— which I regret. But it would have been 
absurd to delay the publication of this volume for 
another year or more, on the chance of being able to 
go over the ground in some uncovenanted scrap of 
hohday. ^ 

I have, as in previous cases, to make due acknowledge- 
ment of much kind'help from friends in the completion 
of this piece of work. First and foremost my thanks 
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are due to my Oxford colleague in the History School, 
Mr. C. T. Atkinson (d Exeter College, who found time 
during some, particularly busy weeks to go over my 
proofs with his accustomed accuracy. His criticism 
was always valuable, and I made numerous changes in 
the text in deference to his suggestions. As usual, his 
wonderful knowledge of British regimental history 
•enabled me to correct many slips and solecisms, and to^ 
make many statements clearer by an alteration of 
words and phrases. I am filled with gratitude when 
I think how he exerted hi m self to help me in the midst 
his own absorbing duties. 

In the preceding volumes of this work I had not the 
advantage of being able to read the parts of the Hon. 
John Fortescue’s History of the British Army which 
referred to the campaigns with which I was dealing. 
For down to 1914 I was some way ahead of him in the 
tale of years. But his volumes of 1921 took him past 
me, even as far as Waterloo, so that I had the oppor- 
tunity of reading his accounts of Vittoria and the 
Pyrenees while I was writing my own version. This 
was always profitable — I am glad to think that we agree 
on all that is essential, though we may sometimes differ 
on matters of detail. But this is not the most important 
part of the aid that I owe to Mr. Fortescue. He was 
good enough to lend me the whole of his transcripts 
from the French Archives dealing with the Campaign 
of 1813, whereby I was saved a visit to Paris and much 
tedious copying of statistics and excerpting from dis- 
patches. My own work at the Archives Nationales and 
the Ministry of War had only taken, me down to the 
end of 1812. This was a most friendly act, and saved 
me many hours of transcription. There are few authors 
who are so Mberal and thoughtful for the^ benefit of their 
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colleagues in study. It will be noted in the Appendix 
that quite a large proportion of my statistics come from 
papers lent me by Mr. Fortescue.” 

As to other sources now first utilized in print, Fhave 
to thank Mr. W. S. D’Urban of Newport House for the 
loan of the diary of his ancestor Sir Benjamin D’Urian— 
most valuable for the Burgos retreat, especially for the 
^operations of Hill’s column. Another diary and corre-*‘ 
spondence, which was all-important for my last volume, 
runs dry as a source after the first months of 
These were the papers of Sir George Scovell, Welling- 
ton’s cypher-secretary, from which so many quotations 
may be found in volume V. But after he left Head- 
quarters and took charge of the newly formed Mihtary 
Police [ Staff Corps Cavalry’] in the spring before 
Vittoria, he lost touch with the lines of information on 
which he had hitherto been so valuable. I owe the 
very useful reports of the Spanish Fourth Army, and 
the Marching Orders of General Giron, to the kindness 
of Colonel Juan Arzadun, who caused them to be typed 
and sent to me from Madrid. By their aid I was able 
to fill up all the daily Mapes of the Galician corps, 
and to throw some new light on its operations in 
Biscay. 

To Mr. Leonard Atkinson, M.C., of the Record Office, 

I must give a special word of acknowledgement, which 
I repeat on page 7SS, for discovering the long-lost 
morning states ’ of Wellington’s army in 1813, which 
ms thorough acquaintance with the shelves of his 
department enabled him to find for me, after they had 
been divorced for at least three generations from the 
dispatches to which they had originally belonged. Tied 
up unbound between"two pieces of cardboard, they had 
eluded all previous "seekers. We can ^t last give 
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accurately the -strength of every British and Portuguese 
brigade at Vittoria ^nd in the P3rrenees. 

I could have wished that the times permitted authors 
to be as liberal with maps as they were before the advent 
of post-war prices. I would gladly have added detailed 
plans of the combats of Venta del Pozo and Tolosa to 
my illustrations. And I am sorry that for maps of 
. Tarragona, and Catalonia generally, I must refei; 
readers back to my fourth volume. But books of 
research have now to be equipped with the lowest 
possible . minimum of plates, or their price becomes 
prohibitive. I do • not think that anything really 
essential for the understanding of localities has been 
left out. I ought perhaps to mention that my recon- 
structions of the topography of Maya and Roncesvalles 
owe much to the sketch-maps in General Beatson’s 
Wellington in the Pyrenees, the only modern plans 
which have any value. 

To conclude, I must express, now for the sixth time, 
to the compiler of the Index my heartfelt gratitude for 
a laborious task executed with her usual untiring 
patience and thoroughness. 


OXFOED, 


CHARLES OMAN. 
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SECTION XXXIV 
THE BURGOS CAMPAIGN 


« CHAPTER I 

WELLINGTON IN THE NORTH; BURGOS INVESTED 
AUGUST 31st~SBPTEMBER 20th, 1812 

The year 1812 was packed with great events, and marked in 
Spain no less than in Russia the final turn of the tide in the 
history of Napoleon’s domination. But the end was not yet : 
when Wellington entered Madrid in triumph on August 12th, 
the deliverance of the Peninsula was no more certain than was 
the deliverance of Europe when the French Emperor evacuated 
Moscow on October 22nd. Vittoria and Leipzig were still 
a year away, and it was not till they had been fought and won 
that the victory of the Allies was secure. The resources of the 
great enemy were so immense that it required more than one 
disaster to exhaust them. No one was more conscious of this 
than Wellington. Reflecting on the relative numbers of his 
own Anglo-Portuguese army and of the united strength of all 
the French corps in Spain, he felt that the occupation of Madrid 
was rather a tour deforce^ an admirable piece of political propa- 
ganda, than a decisive event. It would compel all the scattered 
armies of the enemy to unite against him, and he was more than 
doubtful whether he could make head against them. ‘ I still 
hope/ he wrote to his brother Henry, the Ambassador at Cadiz, 

‘ to maintain our position in Castille, and even to improve our 
advantages. But I shudder when I reflect upon the enormity 
of the task which I have undertaken, with inadequate powers 
myself to do anything, and without assistance of any kind from 
the Spaniards ^ I am apprehensive that all this may turn 
out but ili for the Spanish cause. If, for*any cause, I should be 
overpowered, should be obliged to yetreat, what will the 

^ August 28, from Madrid, Dispatche^^ ix. p. 8T4t. 
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wotidsay? WlmtwiUthet«ople(,tEngIand‘say?...Tl,at« 
^ea g«at effort, attended by some-glotioue cir«anc ” 
fL 1 /^ 0 ? had gained more advantages 

the cause, and had acquired more extent of territory by our 
operations than any army ever gained in such a period of time 
against so powerful an enemy ; but that unaided by the Spanish 

TeS tf overpowered, and com- 

pelled to withdraw within our old frontier.’ 

It was with no light heart that Wellington faced the stra * 
tegioal problem In outline it stood as follows Souft 

oeto that he would retire on Valencia, where he would join 
King Joseph and Snehet. Their tlireb armies would p J„““ 

of ThTAtrC” “ '^'5' 

g Portuguese army were eoncentrated, if Hill eame 

up tom Estremadura and Skerretfs small toree tom cLT^t 

would be emmently doubtful whether Madrid eould^dd 

and the enemy thrust back. The French d 

83 000 strong, and Wellington could only rely on 60oVmen 

of his 0^. to face them-though he might scrape togerr ^ 0 " 

or four di^sions of Spanish troops iifaddition b ft was tue 

viceroyTltv Td^thT^^’'*^ evacuate his Valencian 

ceroyalty, and that occupation for him might be found bv 

b 

iiurcian army. But even if he did not join Soult and Kint, 

2X^65 000 ^ ^ ™ “ “d Centre 

xnigni: put o5,000 men into the field. 

Ar2yofPortl?ai°^'^t2^^ Problem. There was Clausel’s 
Army ot Portugal, not to speak of Caffarelli’s Army of the North 

behfod some 40,000 men 

. Gahcians at Valladolid. 

and even of the Galicians, 

able to feed themselves apd march. Sorfth, if they proved 
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And now the vexatious news had come that Clausel was on the 
movCj had chased the •Galicians out of Valladolid, and was 
sending flying, columns into the plains of Leon. It was clear 
that he must be dealt with at once, and there was no way to 
stop his annoying activity, save by detaching a considerable 
force €rom Madrid. If unopposed, he might overrun all the 
reconquered lands along the Douro, and even imperil the British 
line of communication with Salamanca and Portugal. If, as was 
* possible, Caffarelli should lend him a couple of divisions from* 
the Army of the North, he might become a real danger instead 
of a mere nuisance. 

This was the reason why Wellington departed from Madrid 
on August 81st, and marched with thelst, 5th and 7th Divisions, 
Pack’s and Bradfclird’s Portuguese, and Bock’s and Ponsonby’s 
dragoons— 21,000 sabres and bayonets — to join Clinton, and 
thrust back Clausel to the North, before he should have leisure 
to do further mischief. There was, as he conceived, just time 
enough to inflict a sharp check on the Army of Portugal before 
the danger from the side of Valencia would become pressing. 
It must be pushed out of the way, disabled again if possible, 
and then he would return to Madrid for the greater game, 
leaving as small a containing force as possible in front of the 
Northern army. He summed up his plan in a confidential 
letter in the following terms : ‘ All the world [the French world] 
seems to be intending to mass itself in Valencia ; while I am 
waiting for their plans to develop, for General Hill to march up 
from Estremadura, and for the Spanish armies to get together, 

I shall hunt away the elements of Marmont’s [i. e. ClauseFs] 
army from the Douro. I shall push them as far off as I can, 

I shall try to establish proper co-operation between the Anglo- 
Portuguese detachment which I must leave on this side and 
the Galician Army, and so I shall assure my left flank, when 
I shall be engaged on the Valencian side 

Here then, we have a time-problem set. Will it be possible 
to deal handsomely with the Army of Portugal, to put it com» 
pletely out of power to do harm, before Soult shall have reached 
Valencia, reorganized his army, and joined King Joseph in 

^ Dispatches, ix^, 424, to General Dumouriez, to whofii Wellington often 
sent an illuminating note on the situation. ♦ 
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world say ? What will the people of England say ? . > . That we 
made a great effort, attended by sometglorious circumstances ; 
that from January 1st, 1812, we had gained mpre advantages 
for the cause, and had acquired more extent of territory by our 
operations than any army ever gained in such a period of time 
against so powerful an enemy ; but that unaided by the Spanish 
army and government, we were finally overpowered, and com- 
pelled to withdraw within our old frontier,’ ^ 

• It was with no light heart that Wellington faced the stra- 
tegical problem. In outline it stood as follows. Soult was 
now known to be evacuating Andalusia, and it was practically 
certain that he would retire on Valencia, where he would join 
King Joseph and Suchet. Their threfe armies would produce 
a mass of veteran troops so great that even if every division 
of the Anglo-Portuguese army were concentrated, if Hill came 
up from Estremadura and Skerrett’s small force from Cadiz, it 
would be eminently doubtful whether Madrid could be held 
and the enemy thrust back. The French might advance 
85,000 strong, and Wellington could only rely on 60,000 men 
of his own to face them — though he might scrape together three 
or four divisions of Spanish troops in addition It was true 
that Suchet might probably refuse to evacuate his Valencian 
viceroyalty, and that occupation for him might be found by 
utilizing Maitland’s expeditionary force at Alicante, and Elio’s 
Murcian army. But even if he did not join Soult and King 
Joseph in a march on Madrid, the armies of the South and Centre 
might put 65,000 men into the field. 

But this was only half the problem. There was Clausel’s 
Army of Portugal, not to speak of Caffarelli’s Army of the North, 
to be taken into consideration. Clausel had some 40,000 men 
behind the Douro — ^troops recently beaten it is true, and known 
to be in bad order. But they had not been pursued since the 
Allied army turned aside for the march on Madrid, and had now 
been granted a month in which to pull themselves together. 
Nothing had been left in front of them save Clinton’s 6th Divi- 
sion at Cuellar, and a division of the Galicians at Valladolid. 

^ Certainly Carlos deEspana andMorillo, probably some of the Galicians, 
and even some of Elio’s or il^aUasteros’ troops from the Sc^th, if they proved 
able to feed themselves and marnh 
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And now the vexatious news had come that Clausel was on the 
move, had chased the •Galicians out of Valladolid, and was 
sending flying, columns into the plains of Leon. It was clear 
that be must be dealt with at once, and there was no way to 
stop Ms annoying activity, save by detaching a considerable 
force €rom Madrid. If unopposed, he might overrun all the 
reconquered lands along the Douro, and even imperil the British 
line of communication with Salamanca and Portugal. If, as was 
* possible, Caffarelli should lend Mm a couple of divisions from* 
the Army of the North, he might become a real danger instead 
of a mere nuisance. 

This was the reason why Wellington departed from Madrid 
on August 31st, and marched with the 1st, 5th and 7th Divisions, 
Pack’s and Bradford’s Portuguese, and Bock’s and Ponsonby’s 
dragoons — ^21,000 sabres and bayonets — ^to join Clinton, and 
thrust back Clausel to the North, before he should have leisure 
to do further mischief. There was, as he conceived, just time 
enough to inflict a sharp check on the Army of Portugal before 
the danger from the side of Valencia would become pressing. 
It must be pushed out of the way, disabled again if possible, 
and then he would return to Madrid for the greater game, 
leaving as small a containing force as possible in front of the 
Northern army. He summed up his plan in a confidential 
letter in the following terms : ‘ All the world [the French world] 
seems to be intending to mass itself in Valencia ; while I am 
waiting for their plans to develop, for General Hill to march up 
from Estremadura, and for the Spanish armies to get together, 

I shall hunt away the elements of Marmont’s [i. e. Glausel’s] 
army from the Douro. I shall push them as far oft as I can, 

I shall try to establish proper co-operation between the Anglo- 
Portuguese detachment which I must leave on this side and 
the Galician Army, and so I shall assure my left flank, when 
I shall be engaged on the Valencian side 

Here then, we have a time-problem set. Will it be possible 
to deal handsomely with the Army of Portugal, to put it com- 
pletely out of power to do harm, before Soult shall have reached 
Valencia, reorganized his army, and joined King Joseph in 

^ iyi.sinrtfnhd>o jiexj • ^ 
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what Wellington considered the inevitable scheme of a march 
on Madrid ? The British general judged that there would be 
sufficient time— and probably there might have been, if every- 
thing had worked out in the best possible way. But he was 
quite conscious that events might prove perverse — and he 
shuddered at the thought — ^as he wrote to his brother in Cadiz. 

The last precautions taken before departing for the Douro 
were to draw up three sets of instructions. One was for Charles 
•Alten, left in command of the four divisions which remained 
in and about Madrid \ foreseeing the chance of Soult’s marching 
on the capital without turning aside to Valencia — ‘ not at all 
probable, but it is necessary to provide for all events/ The 
second was for Hill, who was due to arrive at Toledo in about 
three weeks. The third was for General Maitland at Alicante, 
whose position would obviously be very unpleasant, now that 
Soult was known to be evacuating Andalusia and marching on 
Valencia to join Suchet and King Joseph. SoulCs march altered 
the whole situation on the East Coast : if 50,000 more 
French were concentrated in that direction, the Alicante force 
must be in some danger, and would have to observe great 
caution, and if necessary to shut itself up in the maritime 
fortresses. ‘ As the allied forces in Valencia and Murcia ’ — 
wrote Wellington to Maitland — ^ will necessarily be thrown 
upon the defensive for a moment, while the enemy will be 
in great strength in those parts, I conclude that the greater 
part of those forces will be collected in Alicante, and it would 
be desirable to strengthen our posts at Carthagena during this 
crisis, which I hope will be only momentary 2 / Another 
dispatch, dated four days later, adverts to the possibility that 
Soult may fall upon Alicante on his arrival in the kingdom of 
Valencia. Maitland is to defend the place, but to take care that 
all precautions as to the embarking his troops in the event of 
ill-success are made. He is expected to maintain it as long as 
possible ; and with the sea open to him, and a safe harbour, the 
defence should be long and stubborn, however great the numbers 
of the besiegers 

With these instructions drawn out for Maitland, Wellington 

» DispeOehes, ix. pp. 390-1. Alien had the 3rd, 4th, Li|ht, and Espana’s 
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finally marched for the North. His conception of the situation 
in Valencia seems to hare been that Soult, on his arrival, would 
not meddle with Alicante : it was more probable that he and 
King. Joseph would rather take up the much more important 
task of endeavouring to reconquer Madrid and New Castile. 
They •would leave Suchet behind them to contain Maitland, 
Elio and Ballasteros. It would be impossible for him to lend 
them any troops for a march on Madrid, while such a large 
* expeditionary force was watching his flank. The net result^ 
would be that ‘ by keeping this detachment at Alicante, with 
Whittingham’s and Roche’s Spaniards, I shall prevent too 
many of the gentlemen now assembled in Valencia from 
troubling me in the Upper Country [New Castile] 

Travelling with his usual celerity, Wellington left Madrid 
on August 31st, was at Villa Castin on the northern side of the 
Guadarrama pass on September 2nd, and had reached Arevalo, 
where he joined Clinton and the 6th Division on September 3rd. 
The divisions which he was bringing up from Madrid had been 
started off some days before he himself left the capital. He 
passed them between the Escurial and Villa Castin, but they 
caught him up again at Arevalo early on the 4th, so that he 
had his fighting force concentrated on that day, and was 
prepared to deal with Clausel. 

The situation of affairs on the Doiiro requires a word of 
explanation. Clausel, it will be remembered, had retired from 
Valladolid on July 30, unpursued. He was prepared to retreat 
for any length — even as far as Burgos — ^if he were pressed. But 
no one followed him save Julian Sanchez’s lancers and some 
patrols of Anson’s Light Cavalry brigade. Wherefore he halted 
his main body on the line of the Arlanza, with two divisions at 
Torquemada and two at Lerma ; some way to his left Foy, with 
two divisions more, was at Aranda, on the Upper Douro, where 
he had maintained his forward position, because not even 
a cavalry patrol from the side of the Allies had come forward 
to disquiet him. In front of Clausel himself there was soon 
nothing left but the lightest of cavalry screens, for Julian 
Sanchez was called off by Wellington to New Castile : when he 
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and outposts of the 16th Light Dragoons at Valtaiias : the 
main body of G, Anson’s squadrons lay at Villavanez, twenty 
miles behind The only infantry force which Jhe Allies had 
north of the Douro was one of the divisions of the Army of 
Galicia, which (with Santocildes himself in command) came 
up to Valladolid on August 6th, not much over 3,000 bayonets 
strongs The second of the Galician divisions which had 
descended into the plain of Leon was now blockading Toro. 
•The third and most numerous was still engaged in the intermin- 
able siege of Astorga, wliich showed at last some signs of drawing 
to its close— not because the battering of the place had been 
effective, but simply because the garrison was growing famished. 
They had been provisioned only as far as August 1, and after 
that date had been forced upon half and then quarter rations. 
But the news of the disaster of Salamanca had not, as many 
had hoped among the Allies, scared their commander into 
capitulation. 

Clausel on August 1 had not supposed it possible that he 
would be tempted to take the offensive again within a fortnight. 
His army was in a most dilapidated condition, and he was 
prepared to give way whenever pressed. It was not that his 
numbers were so very low, for on August 1st the Army of 
Portugal only counted 10,000 less effectives than on July 15th. 
Though it had lost some 14,000 men in the Salamanca campaign, 
it had picked up some 4,000 others from the depot at Valladolid, 
from the many small garrisons which it had drawn in during 
its retreat, and from drafts found at Burgos.^ Its loss in cavalry 
had been fully repaired by the arrival of Chauvel’s two regiments 
from the Army of the North, and most of the fugitives and 
marauders who had been scattered over the country-side after 
the battle of July 22nd gradually drifted back to their colours. 
It was not so much numbers as spirit that was wanting in the 

^ The best account of all this is in the diary for August of Tomkinson 
of the 16th Light Dragoons, who was in charge of the outlying party that 
went to Valtanas. 

® The actual numbers (as shown in the tables given in voL v, Appendix xi 
—which I owe to Mr. Portescue’s kindness) were July 15, 49,636 ; August 1, 
39,301. The deficiency about 600 cavalry lost ha^been more than 
replaced by Chau^l’s 750 sabres. There was a shortage of twenty guns of 
the original artillery, but^Chauvel had brought iip six. 
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Army of Portugal. On August 6 Clause! wrote to the Minister 
of War at Paris that he |iad halted in a position where he could 
feed the troops, give them some days of repose, and above all 
re-estp,Hish their morale^. ‘I must punish some of the men, 
who are breaking out in the most frightful outrages, and so 
frighten the others by an example of severity ; above all I must 
put an end to a desire, which they display too manifestly, to 
recross the Ebro, and get back nearer to the Prench frontier, 
'‘it is usual to see an army disheartened after a check : but it» 
would be hard to find one whose discouragement is greater than 
that of these troops ; and I cannot, and ought not, to conceal 
from you that there has been prevailing among them for some 
time a very bad spirit. -Disorders and revolting excesses have 
marked every step of our retreat, I shall employ all the means 
in my power to transform the dispositions of the soldiers, and 
to put an end to the deplorable actions which daily take place 
under the very eyes of ojB&cers of all grades — actions which the 
latter fail to repress.’ 

Clausel was as good as his word, and made many and severe 
examples, shooting (so he says) as many as fifty soldiers found 
guilty of murders, assaults on officers, and other excesses It 
is probable, however, that it was not so much his strong punitive 
measures which brought about an improved discipline in the 
regiments, as the fortnight of absolutely undisturbed repose 
V which they enjoyed from the 1st to the 14th of August. The 

feeling of demoralization caused by the headlong and disorderly 
retreat from Salamanca died down, as it became more and more 
certain that the pursuit was over, and that there was ho serious 
hostile force left within many miles of the line of the Arlanza. 
The obsession of being hunted by superior forces had been the 
ruinous thing ; when this terror was withdrawn, and when the 
more shattered regiments had been re-formed into a smaller 
number of battalions, and provided in this fashion with their 
proper proportion of officers the troops began to realize that 

^ Dispatch printed in King JosepNs Correspondence, ix. p. 64. 

® Clausel to Clarke, August 18th, 1812. 

® The 2hd, 4th, 6th, and 25th L6ger, the 1st, 15th, 3Cth, 50th, 62nd, 65th, 
118th, 119th, 120th Line had to cut themselves down by a battalion each : 

I the 22nd and lo"i'st, which had been the heaviest sufferers of all, and had 

I each lost their eagle, were reduced from three to one battalion each. There 
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they still formed a considerable atmy, and t&at they had been 
routed, but not absolutely put out of action, by the Salamanca 
disaster. 

Yet their morale had been seriously shaken ; there w^is still 
a want of officers ; a number of the rejoining fugitives had come 
in without arms or equipment; while others had been. heard 
of, but had not yet reported themselves at their regimental 
head-quarters. It therefore required considerable hardihood on 
'■Clausel s part to try an offensive move, even against a skeleton‘d 
enemy. His object was primarily to bring pressure upon the 
allied rear, in order to relieve King Joseph from Wellington’s 
attentions. He had heard that the whole of the Anglo-Portu- 
guese army, save a negligible remnant, had marched on 
Madrid; but he was not sure that the Army of the Centre 
might not make some endeavour to save the capital, especially 
if It had been reinforced from Estremadura by Drouet. Clausel 
knew that the King had repeatedly called for succours from the 
South; it was possible that they might have been sent at the 
last moment. If they had come up, and if Wellington could 
be induced to send back two or three divisions to the Douro, 
Madrid might yet be saved. The experiment was worth risking, 
but it must take the form of a demonstration rather than 
a genuine attack upon Wellington’s rear. The Arriiy of Portugal 
was still too fragile an instrument to be applied to heavy work. 
Indeed, when he moved, Clausel left many shattered regiments 

behind, and only brought 26,000 men to the front. 

There was a second object in Clausel’s advance : he hoped 
to save the garrisons of Astorga, Toro, and Zamora, which 
amounted m all to over 3,000 men. Each of the first two was 
being besieged by a Spanish division, the third by Silveira’s Portu- 
guese inihtia. The French general judged that none of the in- 
vesting forces was equal to a fight in the open with a strong flying 

column^of his best troops. Even if all three could get together^ 
he doubted If they dared face two French divisions. His scheme 

^It Jhe“S s” body, and drive out 

of It the smaU Spamsh force in possession, while Foy— his senior 

dmsion-commander-ahould move rapidly across country wTh 
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some 8,000 men, and relieve by a circular sweep first Toro, then 
Astorga, then Zamora. SChe garrisons were to be brought off, the 
places blown i|p ; it was useless to dream of holding them, for 
Wellington would probably come to the Douro again in force, 
the sieges would recommence, and nO second relief would be 
possible in face of the main British army. 

On August 18th a strong French cavalry reconnaissance 
crossed the Arlanza and drove in the guerrilleros from Zevico: 
on* the following day infantry was coming up from the rear,* 
pushing forward on the high-road from Torquemada to Valla- 
dolid. Thereupon Anson, on that evening, sent back the main 
body of his light dragoons beyond the Douro, leaving only two 
squadrons as a rearguard at Villavanez. The Galician division 
in Valladolid also retired by the road of Torrelobaton and 
Castronuevo on Benavente. Santociides — ^to Wellington’s dis- 
gust when it reached his ears — abandoned in Valladolid not 
only 400 French convalescents in hospital, but many hundred 
stand of small arms, which had been collected there from the 
prisoners taken during the retreat of Clausel in the preceding 
month. This was inexcusable carelessness, as there was ample 
time to destroy them, if not to carry them off. French infantry 
entered Valladolid on the 14th and 15th, apparently about 
12,000 strong : their cavalry, a day’s march ahead, had explored 
the line of the Douro from Simancas to Tudela, and found it 
watched by G. Anson’s pickets all along that front. 

The orders left behind by Wellington on August 5th, had 
been that if Clausel came forward — ^which he had not thought 
likely — G. Anson was to fall back to the Douro, and if pressed 
again to join Clinton’s division at Cuellar. The retreat of both 
of them was to be on Segovia in the event of absolute necessity. 
On the other hand, if the French should try to raise the sieges of 
Astorga or Zamora, Santociides and Silveira were to go behind 
the Esla Clausel tried both these moves at once, for on the 
same day that he entered Valladolid he had turned off Foy 
with two divisions — his own and Taupin’s (late Ferey’s) — and 
a brigade of Curto’s chasseurs^ to march on Toro by the road 
through Torrelobaton. The troops in Valladolid served to 

^ See ‘ Memorijw^dum for General Santociides ’ of August 5. Dispatches^ 
sx. pp. 844-5. • 
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cover this movement : they showed a division of infantry and 
800 horse in front of Tudela on the 46th, and pushed back 
Anson’s light dragoons to Montemayor, a few. miles beyond 
the Douro, But this was only a demonstration : their cavalry 
retired in the evening, tod Anson reoccupied Tudela on the 
20th, It soon became clear that Clausel was not about to cross 
the Douro in force, and was only showing troops in front of 
Valladolid in order to keep Anson and Clinton anxious. He 
•remained there with some 12,000 or 15,000 men from August 14th 
till September 7th, keeping very quiet, and making no second 
attempt to reconnoitre beyond the Douro. Anson, therefore, 
watched the line of the river, with his head-quarters at Valde- 
stillas, for all that time, while the guCrrilleros of Saornil and 
Principe went over to the northern bank and hung around 
Clausel’s flank. Clinton, on his own initiative, moved his 
division from Cuellar to Arevalo, which placed him on the line 
of the road to Madrid via the Guadarrama, instead of that by 
Segovia. This Wellington afterwards declared to be a mistake : 
he had intended to keep the 6th Division more to the right, 
apparently in order that it might cross the Douro above Valla- 
dolid if required It should not have moved farther southward 
than Olmedo. 

Foy meanwhile, thus covered by Clausel, made a march of 
surprising celerity. On the 17th he arrived at Toro, and learned 
that the Galicians blockading that place had cleared off as early 
as the 15th, and had taken the road for Benavente. He blew 
up the fort, and took on with him the garrison of 800 men. At 
Toro he was much nearer to Zamora than to Astorga, but he 
resolved to march first on the remoter place — ^it was known to be 
hard passed, and the French force there blockaded was double 
that in Zamora. He therefore moved on Benavente with all 
possible speed, and crossed the Esla there, driving away 
a detachment of the Galician division (Cabrera’s) which had 
come from Valladolid, when it made an ineffectual attempt 
to hold the fords. On^the 20th August he reached La Baneza, 
somesixteen miles from Astorga, and there received the tiresome 
news that the garrison had surrendered only thirty-six hours 
before to Castaips. Thfe three battalions there, ^orn down by 

^ Bispatchesj ix. pp. 389-90. 
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tamine to 1,200 men, had capitulated, because they had no 
suspicion that any help.was near. The Spanish general had 
succeeded in concealing from them all knowledge of Foy’s 
march. They laid down their arms on the 18th, and were at 
once marched off to Galicia: Castanos himself accompanied 
them with all his force, being fully determined not to fiaht 
i?oy, even though his numbers were superior. ^ 

The French cavalry pushed on to Astorga on the 21st, and 
oimd the gates open and the place empty, save for seventy sick . 
of the late garrison, who had been left behind under the charge 
of a mrgeon. It was useless to think of pursuing Castanos 
who had now two days’ start, wherefore Foy turned his attention 
O amora. Here Silveira, though warned to make off when the 
enemy reached Toro, had held oii to the last moment, thinking 
that he was safe when Foy swerved away toward Astorga. He 
only drew off when he got news on the 22nd, from Sir Howard 
Douglas the British Commissioner with the Galician army, to 
e effect that Foy, having failed to save Astorga, was marching 
against him He retired to Carvajales behind the Esla, but was 
not safe there, for the French general, turning west from 
Benavente, had executed a forced march for Tabara, and 
was hastening westward to cut in between Carvajales and 
^e road to Miranda de Douro on the Portuguese frontier. 
Warned only just m time of this move, Silveira hurried off 
towards his own country, and was within one mile of its 
harder when ^y’s advanced cavalry came up with his rear- 
guard near Constantin, the last vUlage in Spain. They 
captured his baggage and some stragglers, but made no serious 
endeavour to charge his infantry, which escaped unharmed 
to Miranda. Foy attributed this failure to Curto, the corn- 

tumble ] ' ‘led6fautded6cisionetl’inertie 

foZ if commandant la cavalerie font perdre les 

fruits dune operation bien eombinee ’ (August 23rd) \ This 
pursuit had drawn Foy very far westward ; his column turning 

Clausel, but m a memorandum drawn up bv hto in 

Pov what he inf^n 11 * i ° leer (pp. 429-^0), Sir Howard had asked 
investing !jepl^ 23rd-27th August, and got a most 
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back, only reached Zamora on August 26tli : here he drew 
off the garrison and destroyed the wcjrks. He states that his 
next move would have been a raid on Salamanca, where lay not 
only the British base hospital, but a vast accumulation of 
stores, unprotected by any troops whatever. But he received at 
Zamora, on the 27th, urgent orders from Clausel to return to 
Valladolid, as Wellington was coming up against him from 
Madrid with his whole army. Accordingly Foy abandoned his 
. plan, and reached Tordesillas, with his troops in a very exhausted^ 
condition from hard marching, on August 28th. Clausel had 
miscalculated dates — warned of the first start of the 1st and 
7th Divisions from Madrid, he had supposed that they would 
be at Arevalo some days before they actually reached it on 
September 4th. Foy was never in any real danger, and there 
had been time to spare. His excursion undoubtedly raised the 
spirit of the Army of Portugal : it was comforting to find that 
the whole of the Galicians would not face 8,000 French troops, 
and that the plains of Leon could be overrun without opposition 
by such a small force. On his return to join the main body Foy 
noted in his diary that Clausel had been very inei’t in face of 
Anson and Clinton, and wrote that he himself would have tried 
a more dashing policy — and might possibly have failed in it, 
owing to the discouragement and apathy still prevailing among 
many of the senior officers of the Army of Portugal 
Wellington had received the news of ClauseFs advance on 
Valladolid as early as August 18th, and was little moved by it. 
Indeed he expressed some pleasure at the fact. ‘ I think,’ he 
wrote to Lord Bathurst, ‘ that the French mean to carry off 
the garrisons from Zamora and Toro, which I hope they will 
effect, as otherwise I must go and take them. If I do not, 
nobody else will, as is evident from what has been passing for 
the last two months at Astorga He expressed his pleasure on 
hearing that Santocildes had retired behind the Esla without 
fighting, for he had feared that he might try to stop Foy and 
get beaten. It was only, as we have already seen, after he 
obtained practical certainty that Soult had evacuated Andalusia, 
so that no expedition to the South would be necessary, that he 

a miliiaire du GinM Foy, p. 182 . 

Wellington to Bathurot, August 18 th, 
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turned Ms mind to Clansers doings. And his march to Arevalo 
and Valladolid was intemded to be a mere excursion for a few 
weeks, preparatory to a return to New Castile to face Soult and 
King Joseph, when they should become dangerous. From 
Arevalo he wrote to Castanos to say that ‘ it was necessary to 
drive off Marmont’s (i.e. ClauseFs) army without loss of time, 
so as to make it possible to turn the whole of his forces even- 
^tualiy against Soult.’ He should press the movement so far 
forward as he could ; perhaps he might even lay siege to Burgos. 
But the Army of Galicia must come eastward again without 
delay, and link up its operations with the Anglo-Portuguese. 
He hoped to have retaken Valladolid by September 6th, and 
wished to see Castanos "there, with the largest possible force 
that he could gather, on that date\ The Galician army had 
returned to Astorga on August 27th, and so far as distances 
went, there was nothing to prevent it from being at Valladolid 
eleven days after, if it took the obvious route by Benavente and 
Villalpando. 

The troops from Madrid having joined Clinton and the 
6th Division at Arevalo, Wellington had there some 28,000 men 
collected for the discomfiture of Clausel, a force not much more 
numerous than that which the French general had concentrated 
beMndthe Douro, for Foy was now back at Tordesillas, and the 
whole Army of Portugal was in hand, save certain depleted 
and disorganized regiments which had been left behind in the 
province of Burgos. But having the advantage of confidence, 
and knowing that his enemy must still be suffering from the 
moral effects of Salamanca, the British general pushed on at 
once, not waiting for the arrival on the scene of the Galicians. 
On the 4th the army marched to Olmedo, on the 5th to Valde- 
stillas, on the 6th to Boecillo, from whence it advanced to the 
Douro and crossed it by various fords between Tudela and 
Puente de Duero — ^the main body taking that of Herrera. The 
French made no attempt to defend the line of the river, but — 
rather to Wellington’s surprise — ^were found drawn up as if for 
battle a few miles beyond it, their right wing holding the 
city of Valladolid, whose outskirts had been put in a state 
of defence, their left extending to the ground a|)out the village 
^ Wellington to Castanos, September 2. Dwpatckes, ix* p. 394. 
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of La Cistemiga, No attempt was made to dislodge them with 
the first divisions that came up : Wellington preferred to wait 
for his artillery and his reserves ; the process of filing across 
the fords had been tedious, and occupied the whole afternoon. 

On this Clausel had calculated : he was only showing a front 
in order to give his train time to move to the rear, and to allow 
his right wing (Foy) at Simancas and Tordesillas to get away. 
A prompt evacuation of Valladolid would have exposed it to be 
^ cut off. On the following morning the French had disappeared 
from La Cisterniga, but Valladolid was discovered to be still 
held by an infantry rearguard. This, when pushed, retired and 
blew up the bridge over the Pisuerga on the opposite side of 
the city, before the British cavalry could seize it. The critics 
thought that Clausel might have been hustled with advantage, 
both on the 6th and on the morning of the 7th, and that Foy 
might have been cut oft from the main body by rapid action on 
the first day Wellington’s cautious movements may probably 
be explained by the fact that an attack on Clausel on the 6th 
would have involved fighting among the suburbs and houses 
of Valladolid, which would have been costly, and he had no 
wish to lose men at a moment when the battalion-strengths 
were very low all through the army. Moreover, the capture of 
Valladolid would not have intercepted the retreat of the French 
at Simancas, but only have forced them to retire by parallel 
roads northward. At the same time it must be owned that 
any loss of life involved in giving Clausel a thorough beating 
on this day would have been justified later on. He had only 
some 15,000 men in line, not having his right-wing troops with 
him that day. If the Army of Portugal had been once more 
attacked and scattered, it would not have been able to interfere 
in the siege of Burgos, where Wellington was, during the next 
few weeks, to lose as many men as a general action would have 
cost. But this no prophet could have foreseen on September 6th. 

It cannot be said that Wellington’s pursuit of Clausel was 
pressed with any earnestness. On the 8th his advanced cavalry 

*^See especially Sir Howard Douglas’s Memoirs, pp. 206-7, and Tomkin- 
son’s diary, p, 201. NapierJs short and unsatisfactory at this point, and 
says wrongly that AJIausel abandoned Valladolid on the night of the Oth. 
His rearguard was certainly there on the 7th. 
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were no farther forward than Cabezon, seven miles in front of 
Valladolid, and it was ^ot till the 9th that the 6th Division, 
leading the infantry, passed that same point. Wellington 
himself, with the main body of his infantry, remained at Valla- 
dolid till the 10th, His dispatches give no further explanation 
for this delay than that the troops which had come from Madrid 
were fatigued, and sickly, from long travel in the hot weather, 
and that he wished to have assurance of the near approach of 
%he Army of Galicia, which was unaccountably slow in moving • 
forward from Astorga^. Meanwhile he took the opportunity 
of his stay in Valladolid to command, and be present at, 
a solemn proclamation of the March Constitution. This was 
a prudent act; for though the ceremony provoked no en- 
thusiasm whatever in the city % where there were few Liberals 
in existence, it was a useful demonstration against calumnies 
current in Cadiz, to the effect that he so much disliked the 
Constitution that he was conspiring with the serviles, and 
especially with Castanos, to ignore or even to overthrow it. 

While Wellington halted at Valladolid, Clausel had established 
himself at Duehas, fifteen miles up the Pisuerga. He retired 
from thence, however, on the 10th, when the 6th Division and 
Anson’s cavalry pressed in his advanced posts, and Wellington’s 
head-quarters were at Duehas next day. From thence recon 
naissances were sent out both on the Burgos and the Palencia 
roads. The latter city was found unoccupied and — what was 
more surprising — not in the least damaged by the retreating 
enemy. The whole of Clausel’s army had marched on the 
Burgos road, and its rearguard was discovered in front of 
Torquemada that evening. The British army followed, leaving 
Palencia on its left, and head-quarters were at Magaz on the 
12th. Anson’s light dragoons had the interesting spectacle 
that afternoon of watching the whole French army defile across 
the bridge of the Pisuerga at Torquemada, under cover of 
a brigade of chasseurs drawn up on the near side. Critics 

^ Castanos’s explanation was that Wellington’s letter of August 30, telling 
him to march on Valladolid, did not reach him til! the 7th September, along 
with another supplementary letter to the same effect from Arevalo of 
September 3. 

* ‘ The proclamation was made from the town-hall in the square ; few 
people of any respectability attended.’ Tomkinaon, p. 202. 
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thought that the covering force might have been driven in, and 
Jammed against the narrow roadwaygover the bridge^. Blit 
the British brigadier waited for artillery to come up, and before 
it arrived the enemy had hastily decamped. He was pjirsued 
as far as Quintana, where there was a trifling cavalry skirmish 
at nightfall. 

At Magaz, on the night of the 12th, Wellington got the 
tiresome news that Santocildes and Castanos, with the main 
^body of the Army of Galicia, had passed his flank that day,' 
going southward, and had continued their way towards Valla- 
dolid, instead of falling in on the British line of march. Their 
junction was thus deferred for several days. Wellington wrote 
in anger, ‘ Santocildes has been six days marching : he was 
yesterday within three leagues of us, and knew it that night ; 
but he has this morning moved on to Valladolid, eight leagues 
from us, and unless I halt two days for him he will not join us 
for four or five days morel’ As a matter of fact the Galicians 
did not come up tiU the 16th, while if Santocildes had used 
a httle common sense they would have been in line on the 
12th September. 

The pursuit of Clausel continued to be a very slow and 
uninteresting business : from the 11th to the 15th the army did 
not advance more than two leagues a day. On the 13th the 
British vanguard was at Villajera, while the French main body 
was at Pampliega ; on the 14th Anson’s cavalry was at Villa- 
drigo, on the 15th at Villapequena, on the 16th near Celada 
where Clausel was seen in position. On this day the Galicians 
at last came up— three weak divisions under Cabrera, Losada, 
and Barcena, with something over 11,000 infantry, but only 
one field-battery and 350 horse. The men looked fatigued with 
much marching and very ragged : Wellington had hoped for 
16.000 men, and considering that the total force of the Galician 
army was supposed to be over 30,000 men, it seems that more 
rmght have been up, even allowing for sick, recruits, and the 
large garrisons of Ferrol and Corunna, 

The 16th September was the only day on which Clausel 
V Tomkinson, p, 203. 

•^Wdlington to Henry WlUesIey, Magaz. September 12. IHspalcJm, ix. 
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showed any signs of making a stand : in the afternoon he was 
found in position, a leagiffe beyond Celada on favourable ground. 
Wellington arranged to turn his left flank next morning, with 
the 6th Division and Pack’s brigade ; but at dawn he went off 
in haste, and did not stop till he reached Villa Buniel, near 
Burgos. Here, late in the afternoon, Wellington again out- 
flanked Mm with the 6th Division, and he retreated quite close 
to the city. On the 18th he evacuated it, after throwing 
a garrison into the Gastle, and went back several leagues on 
the high-road toward the Ebro. The Allies entered Burgos, and 
pushed their cavalry beyond it without meeting opposition. 
On the 19th the Castle was invested by the 1st Division and 
Pack’s brigade, while the rest of Wellington’s army took 
position across the road by which the French had retreated. 
A cavalry reconnaissance showed that Clausel had gone back 
many miles : the last outposts of his rear were at Quintana vides, 
beyond the watershed which separates the basin of the Douro 
from that of the Ebro, His head-quarters were now at Briviesca, 
and it appeared that, if once more pushed, he was prepared to 
retreat ad infinitum, Wellington, however, pressed him no 
farther : throwing forward three of his own divisions and the 
Galicians to Monasterio and other villages to the east of Burgos, 
where a good covering position was found, he proceeded to turn 
his attention to the Castle. 

This short series of operations between the 10th and the 19th 
of September 1812 has in it much that perplexes the critical 
historian. It is not Clausel’s policy that is interesting — ^he 
simply retired day after day, whenever the enemy’s pursuing 
infantry came within ten miles of him. Sometimes he gave 
way before the mere cavalry of Wellington’s advanced guard. 
There was nothing in his conduct to remind the observer of 
Ney’s skilful retreat from Pombal to Ponte Murcella in 1811, 
when a rearguard action was fought nearly every afternoon. 
Clausel was determined not to allow himself to be caught, and 
would not hold on, even in tempting positions of considerable 
strength. As he wrote to Clarke before the retreat had begun, 

‘ Si Fennemi revient avec toute son armee vers moi, je me 
tiendrai en position, quoique toujours k peu de distance de lui, 
afin de n’avoir aucun echec k eprouver.’ He suffered no check 
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because he always made off before he was in the slightest danger 
of being brought to action. It is difficiJlt to understand Napier’s 
enthusiasm for what he calls ‘ beautiful movements ’ ^ ; to 
abscond on the first approach of the enemy’s infantry may 
be a safe and sound policy, but it can hardly be called brilliant 
or artistic. It is true that there would have been worse altcrna- 
tives to take — Clausel might have retreated to the Ebro 
without stopping, or he might have offered battle at the first 
chance ; but the avoidance of such errors does not in itself 
constitute a very high claim to praise. An examination of the 
details of the march of the British army during this ten days 
plainly fails to corroborate Napier’s statement that the French 
general ‘ offered battle every day ’ and ‘ baffled his great 
adversary,’ His halt for a few hours at Celada on September 16th 
was the only one during which he allowed the allied main body 
to get into touch with him late in the day ; and he absconded 
before Wellington’s first manoeuvre to outflank him 

The thing that is truly astonishing in this ten days is the 
extraordinary torpidity of Wellington’s pursuit. He started by 
waiting three days at Valladolid after expelling the French ; 
and he continued, when once he had put his head-quarters in 
motion, by making a series of easy marches of six to ten miles 
a day, never showing the least wish to hustle his adversary or 
to bring him to action Now to manoeuvre the French army 
to beyond Burgos, or even to the Ebro, was not the desired 
end — ^it was necessary to put Clausel out of action, if (as Welling- 
ton kept repeating in all his letters) the main allied army was 
to return to Madrid within a few weeks, to watch for Soult’s 

^ Napier, iv. p. 335. 

* Napier was not with the main army during this march, the Light 
Division being left at Madrid. On the other hand Clausel had been very 
polite to him, and lent him some of his orders and dispatches (Napier, iv. 
p. 327). I fancy he was repaid in print for Iiis courtesy. Tlie diaries of 
Tomkinson, Burgoyne, D’Urban, and Sir Howard Douglas do not give the 
impression that the French ever stayed to manoeuvre seriously, save on 
the 16th. 

® Head-quarters were at Valladolid, September 9 ; Cigaies, September 10 ; 
Duenas, September 11; Magaz, September 12; Torquemada, September 13; 
Cordovilla, September M; Villajera, September 15; Pampliega, Sep- 
tember 16; Tardajos, September 17; Villa Toro, September 18. Ten 
stages in about 80 rafles ! 
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offensive. To escort the Army of Portugal with ceremonious 
politeness to Briviesca, without the loss to pursuers or pursued 
of fifty men, was clearly not sufficient, ClauseFs troops, being 
not harassed in the least, but allowed a comfortable retreat, 
remained an ‘ army in being ’ : though moved back eighty miles 
on the map, they were not disposed of, and could obviously 
come forward again the moment that Wellington left the north 
with the main body of his troops. Nothing, therefore, was 
gained by the whole manoeuvre, save that Glausel was six * 
marches farther from the Douro than he had been on Sep- 
tember 1st. To keep him in his new position Wellington must 
have left an adequate containing army : it does not seem that 
he could have provided one from the 28,000 Anglo-Portuguese 
and 11,000 Galicians who were at his disposition, and yet have 
had any appreciable force to take back to Madrid. Clausel had 
conducted his raid on Valladolid with something under 25,000 
men ; but this did not represent the whole strength of the 
Army of Portugal : after deducting the sick and the garrisons 
there were some 39,000 men left — of these some were disarmed 
stragglers who had only just come back to their colours, others 
belonged to shattered corps which were only just reorganizing 
themselves in their new cadres. But in a few weeks Clausel 
would have at least 35,000 men under arms of his own troops, 
without counting anything that the Army of the North might 
possibly lend him. To contain him Wellington would have to 
leave, in addition to the 11,000 Galicians, at least three British 
divisions and the corresponding cavalry — say 16,000 or 18,000 
men. He could only bring back some 10,000 bayonets to join 
Hill near Madrid. This would not enable him to face Soult. 

But if Clausel had been dealt with in a more drastic style, if 
he had been hunted and harassed, it is clear that he might 
have been disabled for a long time from taking the offensive. 
His army was still in a doubtful condition as regards morale, 
and there can be little reason to doubt, that if hard pressed, it 
would have sunk again into the despondency and disorder which 
had prevailed at the beginning of the month of August, The 
process of driving him back with a firm hand might, no doubt, 
have been more costly than the slow tactics actually adopted ; 
but undoubtedly such a policy would have paid in the end. 
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[ There is no explanation to be got out of Wellington’s rather 

ij ( ' numerous letters written between the 10th and the 21st. In one 

I j of them he actually observes that ‘ we have been pushing them, 

1 but not very vigorously, till the 16th without saying why 

f the pressure was not applied more vigorously. From others it 

I might perhaps be deduced that Wellington was awaiting the 

arrival of the Galician army, because when it came up he would 
I ; have a very large instead of a small superiority of force over the 

I ! ‘ French. But this does not fully explain his slowness in pursuing 

I , an enemy who was evidently on the run, and determined not 

? to fight. We may, as has been already mentioned, speak of 

, his wish to avoid loss of life (not much practised during the 

I Burgos operations a few days later on !) and of the difficulty 

I ; of providing for supplies in a country-side un visited before by 

f the British army, and very distant from i|s base-magazines. 

[I But when all has been said, no adequate explanation for*. his 

, - P<^licy has been provided. It remains inexplicable, and its 

results were unhappy. 

^ Wellington to Sir E. Paget, September 20. DispaicheSi ix. p. 436. 
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and a fort upon it formed part of Ms original plan. But the 
Emperor passed on ; the tide of war swpt far south of Madrid ; 
and the full scheme for the fortification of Burgos was never 
carried out ; money— the essential tMng when building is in 
hand — was never forthcoming in sufficient quantities, and the 
actual state of the place in 1812 was very different from what 
it would have been if Napoleon’s orders had been carried out in 
detail Enough was done to make the Castle impregnable 
" against guerrillero bands— the only enemies who ever came" 
near it between 1809 and 1812— but it could not be described 
as a complete or satisfactory piece of military engineering. 
Against a besieger unprovided with sufficient artillery it was 
formidable enough: round two-thirds of its circuit it had 
a complete double enceinte^ enclosing the Donjon and the 
church on the summit which formed its nucleus. On the 
western side, for about one-third of its circumference, it had 
an outer or tMrd line of defence, to take in the lowest slopes 
of the hill on which it lies. For here the ground descended 
gradually, wMle to the east it shelved very steeply down to the 
town, and an external defence was unnecessary and indeed 
impossible. 

The outer line all round (i.e. the third line on the west, the 
second line on the rest of the circumference) had as its base the 
old walls of the external enclosure of the mediaeval Castle, 
modernized by shot-proof parapets and with tambours and 
palisades added at the angles to give flank fire. It had a ditch 
30 feet wide, and a counterscarp in masonry, wMle the inner 
enceintes were only strong earthworks, like good field entrench- 
ments; they were, however, both furnished with palisades in 
front and were also ‘ fraised ’ above. The Donjon, which had 
been strengthened and built up, contained the powder magazine 
in its lower story. On its platform, which was most solid, was 
established a battery for eight heavy guns {Batterie Napoleon), 
which from its lofty position commanded all the surrounding 
ground, including the top of the hill of San Miguel The 
magazine of provisions, which was copiously supplied, was 
in the church of Santa Maria la Blanca, Food never failed— 
but water was^a more serious problem; there was only one 
well, and the garrisoi^tad to be put on an allowance for drinking 
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from the commenl^ement of the siege. The hornwork of San 
Miguel, which covered the important plateau to the north, 
had never been properly finished. It was very large ; its front 
was composed of earthwork 25 feet high, covered by a counter- 
scarp of 10 feet deep. Here the work was formidable, the 
scarp being steep and slippery ; but the flanks were not so 
strong, and the rear or gorge was only closed by a row of 
palisades, erected within the last two days. The only outer 
defences consisted of three light fleches^ or redans, lying some ^ 
60 yards out in front of the hornwork, at projecting points,, of the 
plateau, which commanded the lower slopes. The artillery in 
San Miguel consisted of seven field-pieces, 4- and 6-pounders : 
there were no heavy guns in it. 

The garrison of Burgos belonged to the Army of the North, 
not to that of Portugal. Caffarelli himself paid a hasty visit 
to the place Just before the siege began, and threw in some 
picked troops — two battalions of the S4th one of the 130th ; 
making 1,600 infantry. There were also a company of artillery, 
another of pioneers, and detachments which brought up the 
whole to exactly 2,000 men — a very suflScient number for a place 
of such small size. There were nine heavy guns (16- and 
12-pounders), of which eight were placed in the Napoleon 
battery, eleven field-pieces (seven of them in San Miguel), and 
six mortars or howitzers. This was none too great a provision, 
and would have been inadequate against a besieger provided with 
a proper battering-train : Wellington — as we shall see — was not 
so provided. The governor was a General of Brigade named 
Dubreton, one of the most resourceful and enterprising officers 
whom the British army ever encountered. He earned at Burgos 
a reputation even more brilliant than that which Phillipon 
acquired at Badajoz. 

The weak points of the fortress were firstly the unfinished 
condition of the San Miguel hornwork, which Dubreton had to 
maintain as long as he could, in order that the British might 
not use the hill on which it stood as vantage ground for battering 
the Castle ; secondly, the lack of cover within the works. The 
Donjon and the church of Santa Maria could not house a tithe 

^ One of the regiments withdrawn to the noj1;h after offering at Arroyo 
dos Molinos, see vol. iv. p, 603. 
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of the garrison ; the rest had to bivouac in the open, a trying 
experience in the rain, which fell copiously on many days of the 
siege. If the besiegers had possessed a provision of mortars, 
to keep up a regular bombardment of the interior of the Castle, 
it would not long have been tenable, owing to the losses that 
must have been suffered. Thirdly must be mentioned the bad 
construction of many of the works — part of them were mediaeval 
structures, not originally intended to resist cannon, and hastily 
^adapted to modern necessities ; some of them were not'" 
furnished with parapets or embrasures — which had to be 
extemporized with sandbags. Lastly, it must be remembered 
that the conical shape of the hill exposed the inner no less than 
the outer works to battering : the lower enceintes only partly 
covered the inner ones, whose higher sections stood up visible 
above them. The Donjon and Santa Maria were exposed from 
the first to such fire as the enemy could turn against them, 
no less than the walls of the outer circumference. If Wellington 
had owned the siege-train that he brought against Badajoz, the 
place must have succumbed in ten days. But the commander 
was able and determined, the troops willing, the supply of food 
and of artillery munitions ample — ^Burgos had always been an 
important dep6t. Dubreton’s orders were to keep his enemy 
detained as long as possible — and he succeeded, even beyond 
all reasonable expectations. 

Wellington had always been aware that Burgos was fortified, 
but during his advance he had spoken freely of his intention to 
capture it. On September 3rd he had written, ^ I have some 
heavy guns with me, and have an idea of forcing the siege 
of Burgos — ^but that still depends on circumstances^.’ Four 
days later he wrote at Valladolid, ‘ I am preparing to drive 
away the detachments of the Army of Portugal from the Douro, 
and I propose, if I have time, to take Burgos 2 / Yet at the 
same moment he kept impressing on his correspondents that 
his march to the North was a temporary expedient, a mere 
parergm i his real business would be with Soult, and he must 
soon be back at Madrid with his main body. It is this that 
makes so inexplicable his lingering for a month before Dubre- 

^ Wellington to Ca^tafios. Dispatches, ix. p. 394. 

• Wellington to ^orge Murray. Dispatches, ix. p. 398. 
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ton’s castle, when he had once discovered that it would not 
fall, as he had hoped, in few days. After his first failure before 
the place, he acknowledged it might possibly foil him altogether. 
Almost at the start he ventured the opinion that ' As far as I can 
judge, I am apprehensive that the means I have are not suffi- 
cient to enable me to take the Castle.’ Yet he thought it worth 
while to try irregular methods : " the enemy are ill-provided 
with water; their magazines of provisions are in a place 
^exposed to be set on fire. I think it possible, therefore, that 
I have it in my power to force them to surrender, although 
I may not be able to lay the place open to assault K’ 

The cardinal weakness of Wellington’s position was exactly 
the same as at the Salamanca forts, three months back. He 
had no sufficient battering-train for a regular siege : after the 
Salamanca experience it is surprising that he allowed himself 
to be found for a second time in this deficiency. There were 
dozens of heavy guns in the arsenal at Madrid, dozens more 
(Marmont’s old siege-train) at Ciudad Rodrigo and Almeida. 
But Madrid was 130 miles away, Rodrigo 180. With the army 
there was only Alexander Dickson’s composite Anglo-Portu- 
guese artillery reserve, commanded by Major Ariaga, and 
consisting of three iron 18-pounders, and five 24-pounder 
howitzers, served by 150 gunners— 90 British, 60 Portuguese. 
The former were good battering-guns ; the howitzers, however, 
were not — ^they were merely short guns of position, very useless 
for a siege, and very inaccurate in their fire. They threw 
a heavy ball, but with weak power — ^the charge was only two 
pounds of powder : the shot when fired at a stout wall, from any 
distance, had such weak impact that it regularly bounded off 
without making any impression on the masonry. The only 
real use of these guns was for throwing case at short distances. 

‘ In estimating the efficient ordnance used at the Spanish 
sieges,’ says the official historian of the Burgos failure, * these 
howitzers ought in fairness to be excluded from calculation, as 
they did little more than waste invaluable ammunition^.’ 
This was as well known to Wellington as to his subordinates, 
and it is inexplicable that he did not in place of them bring up 

^ Wellington to Lord Bathurst. DispatcheS) ix? p. 442, 

* Jones, History of the Peninsular Sieges^L p. 473. 
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from Madrid real battering-guns : with ten inore 18-pounders 
he would undoubtedly have taken the<r Castle of Burgos. But 
heavy guns require many draught cattle, and are hard to drag 
over bad roads : the absolute minimum had been taken with 
the army, as in June. Audit was impossible to bring up more 
siege-guns in a hurry, as was done at the siege of the Salamanca 
forts, for the nearest available pieces were not a mere sixty 
miles away, as on the former occasion, but double and triple 
4hat distance. Yet if, on the first day of doubt before Burgos, 
Wellington had sent urgent orders for the dispatch of more 
18-pounders from Madrid, they would have been up in time ; 
though no doubt there would have been terrible difficulties in 
providing for their transport. It was only when it had grown 
too late that more artillery was at last requisitioned — and had 
to be turned back not long after it had started. 

Other defects there were in the besieging army, especially 
the same want of trained sappers and miners that had been 
seen at Badajoz, and of engineer officers^. Of this more 
hereafter : — ^the first and foremost difficulty, without which the 
rest would have been comparatively unimportant, was the 
lack of heavy artillery. 

But to proceed to the chronicle of the siege. On the evening 
on which the army arrived before Burgos the 6th Division 
took post on the south bank of the Arlanzon : the 1st Division 
and Pack’s Portuguese brigade swept round the city and 
formed an investing line about the Castle. It was drawn as 
close as possible, especially on the side of the horn work of 
San Miguel, where the light companies of the first Division 
pushed up the hill, taking shelter in dead ground where they 
could, and dislodged the French outposts from the three fleehes 
which lay upon its sky-line. Wellington, after consulting his 
chief engineer and artillery officers, determined that his first 
move must be to capture the hornwork, in order to use its 
vantage-ground for battering the Castle. The same night 
(September 19-20) an assault, without any preparation of 
artillery fire, was made upon it. The main body of the assailing 
force was composed of Pack’s Portuguese, who were assisted 

^ There were eight rank and file of the Royal Military Artificers only, 
of whom seven were hit djfiring the siege, and five R.B. ofiicers in all. 
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by the whole of ihe l/42iid and by the flank-companies ^ of 
Stirling’s brigade of the 1st Division, to which the Black Watch 
belonged* The arrangement was that while a strong firing party 
(800 ixien) of the l/42nd were to advance to the neighbourhood 
of the horn work, ‘ as near to the salient angle as possible,’ and 
to endeavour to keep down the fire of the garrison, two columns 
each composed of Portuguese, but with ladder parties and 
forlorn hopes from the HigMand battalion, should charge at the 
Ibwo demi-bastions to right and left of the salient, and escalade • 
them. Meanwhile the flank-companies of Stirling’s brigade 
(l/42nd, l/24th, l/79th) were to make a false attack upon the 
rear, or gorge, of the hbrnwork, which might be turned into 
a real one if it should be found weakly held. 

The storm succeeded, but with vast and unnecessary loss of 
life, and not in the way which Wellington had intended. It 
was bright moonlight, and the firing party, when coming up 
over the crest, were at once detected by the French, who opened 
a very heavy fire upon them. The Highlanders commenced 
to reply while still 150 yards away, and then advanced firing 
bill they came close up to the work, where they remained for 
i quarter of an hour, entirely exposed and suffering terribly. 
Having lost half their numbers they finally dispersed, but not 
ill after the main attack had failed. On both their flanks the 
issaulting columns were repulsed, though the advanced parties 
iuly laid their ladders : they were found somewhat short, and 
ifter wavering for some minutes Pack’s men retired, suffering 
leavily. The whole affair would have been a failure, but for 
he assault on the gorge. Here the three light companies — 140 
nen — were led by Somers Cocks, formerly one of Wellington’s 
nost distinguished intelligence officers, the hero of many a 
isky ride, but recently promoted to a majority in the l/79th. 
le made no demonstration, but a fierce attack from the first, 
le ran up the back slope of the hill of St. Miguel, under 
destructive fire from the Castle, which detected his little 
olumn at once, and shelled it from the rear all the time that 
: was at work. The frontal assault, however, was engrossing 

By an odd misprint in Wellington’s Supplementary Dispatches^ xiv. 

. 120, the order is made to allot the ^mkrhaUaliom instead of the flank- * 
mpanies to the task. 
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the attentioE of the garrison of the hornwork, and only a weak 
guard had been left at the gorge. The light companies broke 
through the 7-foot palisades, partly by using axes; partly by 
main force and climbing. Somers Cocks then divided Ms men 
into two bodies, leaving the smaller to block the postern in the 
gorge, while with the larger he got upon the parapet and 
advanced firing towards the right demi-bastion. Suddenly 
attacked in the rear, just as they found themselves victorious 
•in front, the French garrison — a battalion of the 84th, 500 strong 
— -made no attempt to drive out the light companies, but ran In 
a mass towards the postern, trampled down the guard left there, 
and escaped to the Castle across the intervening ravine. They 
lost 198 men, including 60 prisoners, and left behind their 
seven field-pieces \ The assailants suffered far more — ^they had 
421 killed and wounded, of whom no less than 204 were in the 
l/42nd, which had suffered terribly in the main assault. The 
Portuguese lost 118 only, never having pushed their attack 
home. This murderous business was the first serious fighting 
in which the Black Watch were involved since their return to 
Spain in April 1812 ; at Salamanca they had been little engaged, 
and were the strongest British battalion in the field — over 
1,000 bayonets. Wellington attributed their heavy casualties 
to their inexperience — ^they exposed themselves over-much. 
‘ If I had had some of the troops who have stormed so often 
before [8rd and Light Divisions], I should not have lost a fourth 
of the number 

The moment that the hornwork had fallen into the power 
of the British, the heavy guns of the Napoleon battery opened 
such an appalling fire upon it, that the troops had to be with- 
drawn, save 800 men, who with some difficulty formed a lodge- 
ment in its interior, and a communication from its left front 
to the ‘ dead ground ’ on the north-west side of the hill, by 
which reliefs could enter under cover. 

The whole of the next day (September 20) the garrison kept 

This narrative of the assault, not very clearly worked out in Napier-— 
is drawn from the accounts of Burgoyne, Jones, the anonymous * Private 
Soldier of the 42nd ’ [London, 1821], and Tomkinson, the latter the special 
friend and coufidaist of Somers Cocks. 

Wellington to Lord Bathurst* Dispaichest ix. pp. 443-’4. 
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up such a searching fire upon the work that little could be 
done there, but on the iollowing night the first battery of the 
besiegers [battery 1 on the map] was begun on a spot on the 
soutihwestern side of the hill, a little way from the rear face of 
the hornwork, which was sheltered by an inequality of the 
ground from the guns of the Napoleon ba:ttery. It was armed 
on the night of the 28rd with two of the 18-pounders and three 
of the howitzers of the siege-train, with which it was intended to 
batter the Castle in due time. They were not used however at* 
present, as Wellington, encouraged by his success at San 
Miguel, had determined to try as a preliminary move a second 
escalade, without help of artillery, on the outer eneeinte of 
the Castle. This was to prove the first, and not the least dis- 
heartening, of the checks that he was to meet before Burgos. 

The point of attack selected was on the north-western side 
of the lower wall, at a place where it was some 23 feet high. 
The choice was determined by the existence of a hollow road 
coming out of the suburb of San Pedro, from which access in 
perfectly dead ground, unsearched by any of the French guns, 
could be got, to a point within 60 yards of the ditch. The 
assault was to be made by 400 volunteers from the three 
brigades of the 1st Division, and was to be supported and 
Hanked by a separate attack on another point on the south 
dde of the outer enceinte^ to be delivered by a detachment of 
:he cagadores of the 6th Division. The force used was certainly 
:oo small for the purpose required, and it did not even get 
i chance of success. The Portuguese, when issuing from the 
uined houses of the town, wei*e detected at once, and being 
leavily fired on, retired without even approaching their goal. 
it the main attack the ladder party and forlorn hope reached 
he ditch in their first rush, sprang in and planted four ladders 
gainst the wall. The enemy had been taken somewhat by 
urprise, but recovered himself before the supports got to the 
ront, which they did in a straggling fashion. A heavy musketry 
re was opened on the men in the ditch, and live shells were 
>lled by hand upon them. Several attempts were made to 
lount the ladders, but all who neared their top rungs were 
lot or bayoneted, and after the officer In charge of the assault 
lajor Laurie, l/T9th) had been killed, the stormers ran back 
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to their cover in the hollow road. They had lost 158 oflScers 
and men in all— 76 from the Guards’ brigade, 44< from the 
German brigade, 9 from the Line brigade of the 1st Division, 
while the ineffective Portuguese diversion had cost only 
29 casualties. The French had 9 killed and 18 wounded. 

This was a deplorable business from every point of view. 
An escalade directed against an intact line of defence, held by 
a strong garrison, whose morale had not been shaken by any 
♦ previous artillery preparation, was unjustifiable. There was 
not, as at Almaraz, any element of surprise involved; nor, as 
at the taking of the Castle of Badajoz, were a great number of 
stormers employed. Four hundred men with five ladders could 
not hope to force a well-built wall and ditch, defended by an 
enemy as numerous as themselves. The men murmured that 
they had been sent on an impossible task ; and the heavy loss, 
added to that on San Miguel three days before, was discouraging. 
Many angry comments were made on the behaviour of the 
Portuguese on both occasions 

Irregular methods having failed, it remained to see what 
could be done by more formal procedure, by battering and 
sapping up towards the enemy’s defences on the west side of the 
Castle, the only one accessible for approach by parallels and 
trenches. The plan adopted was to work up from the hollow 
road (from which the stormers had started on the last escalade) 
in front of the suburb of San Pedro. The hollow road was 
utilized as a first parallel ; from it a flying sap {b on the map) 
was pushed out up-hill towards the outer enceinte in a diagonal 
line. The object was to arrive at it and to mine it (at the place 
marked I on the map). When the working party had got well 
forward, a point was chosen in the sap at a distance of 60 feet 
from the wall, and the mine was started from thence. All this 
was done under very heavy fire from the Castle, but it was 
partly kept down by placing marksmen all along the parallel, 
who picked off many of the French gunners, and of the infantry 
who lined the parapet of the outer enceinte. Sometimes the 
return fire of the place was nearly silenced, but many of the 

^ For a dispute between fthe chief engineer, Biirgoyne, who blamed tiie 
Portuguese, and Ibme officers in the Portuguese service who resented his 
words, see Wellington, Supplementary Dispatches, xiv, p. 128. 
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British marksmen fell. The work in the flying sap was made 
very costly by the facti that the trench, being on very steep 
ground, had to be made abnormally deep [September 23-6], 

Meanwhile, on the hill of San Miguel, a second battery (No. 2 
on the map) was dug out behind the gorge of the dismantled 
hornwork, and trenches for musketry (a.a on the map) were 
constructed on the slope of the hill, so as to bring fire to bear 
on the flank and rear of the lower defences of the Castle. The 
French heavy guns of the Napoleon battery devoted themselves • 
to incommoding this work; their fire was accurate, many 
casualties took place, and occasionally all advance had to 
cease. A deep trench of communication between the batteries 
on San Miguel and the attack in front of San Pedro was also 
started, in order to link up the two approaches by a short line : 
the ground was all commanded by the Castle, and the digging 
went slowly because of the intense fire directed on it. 

Meanwhile battery No. 1 on San Miguel at last came into 
operation, firing with five howitzers (the 18-pounders originally 
placed there had been withdrawn) against the palisades and 
flank of the north-western angle of the outer enceinte of the 
Castle. These inefficient guns had no good effect; it was 
found that they shot so inaccurately and so weakly that little 
harm was done. After firing 141 rounds they stopped, it being 
evident that the damage done was wholly incommensurate 
with the powder and shot expended [September 25]. This 
irst interference of the British artillery in the contest was 
lot very cheering either to the troops, or to the engineers 
mgaged in planning the attack on the Castle. The guns in 
)attery 1 kept silence for the next five days, while battery 2, 
vhere the 18-pounders had now been placed, had never yet 
ired a single shot. Wellington was now staking his luck on 
he mine, which was being run forward from the head of the 
lying sap. 

This work, having to be cut very deep, as it was to go right 
nder the ditch, and being in the hands of untrained volunteers 
t*om the infantry, who had no proper cutting tools, advanced 
ery slowly. The soil, fortunately, was favourable, being a stiff 
rgillaceous clay which showed no dis|Josition to crumble up : 
ie gallery was cut as if in stone, with even and perpendicular 
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sides and floor, and no props or timbering were found neces- 
sary. The main hindrance to rapid" work, over and above 
the unskilMness of the miners, was the foul air which accumu- 
lated at the farther end of the excavation : many times it was 
necessary to withdraw the men for some hours to allow it to 
clear away. At noon on September 29 the miners declared that 
they -had reached the foundations of the wall, and this seemed 
correct enough, for they had come to a course of large rough^ 
' blocks of stone, extending laterally for as far as could be probed. 
It is probable, however, that the masonry was really the 
remains of some old advanced turret or outwork, projecting 
in front of the modern enceinte. For when the end of the mine 
was packed with twelve barrels, containing 90 lb. of powder 
each, well tamped, and fired at midnight, the explosion brought 
down many stones from the front of the wall, but did not 
affect the earth of the rampart, which remained standing 
perpendicular behind it. There seemed, however, to be places, 
at the points where the broken facing joined the intact part 
of the wall, where men might scramble up. Accordingly the 
storming-column of 300 volunteers who had been waiting for 
the explosion, was let loose, under cover of a strong musketry 
fire from the trenches. A sergeant and four men went straight 
for one of the accessible points, mounted, and were cast down 
again, three of them wounded. But the main body of the 
forlorn hope and its officer went a little farther along the wall, 
reached a section that was wholly impracticable for climbing, 
and ran back to the trenches to report that the defences were 
uninjured. The supports followed their example. The loss, 
therefore, was small — only 29 killed and wounded — ^but the 
moral effect of the repulse was very bad. The men, for the 
most part, made up their minds that they had been sent to 
a hopeless and impossible task by the errors of an incom- 
petent staff. The engineers declared that the stormers had 
not done their best, or made any serious attempt to approach 
the wall. 

Wellington must by now have been growing much dis- 
quieted about the event of the siege. He had spent ten days 
before Burgos, ebut since the capture of the hornwork on the 
first night had accomplished absolutely nothing. There were 
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rumours that the Army of Portugal was being heavily rein- 
forced, and these were |:^rfectly true. By the coming up from 
the rear of drafts, convalescents, and stragglers, it had received 
some 7,000 men of reinforcements, and by October 1 had 
38,000 men with the colours — more than Wellington counted, 
even including the Galicians. Souham was now in command : 
he had been on leave in France at the time of the battle of 
Salamanca, but returned in the last days of September and 
superseded Clausel. There had been in August some intention * 
of sending Massena back to the Peninsula, to replace the 
disabled Marmont. Clarke, the Minister of War, dispatched 
him to Bayonne on his own responsibility, there being no time 
to consult Napoleon, who was now nearing Moscow^. When 
the Emperor had the question put to him he nominated Reille % 
but by the time that his order got to Spain Souham was in full 
charge of the army, and was not displaced till the campaign 
vas over. Massena never crossed the frontier to relieve him, 
reporting himself indisposed, and unable to face the toils of 
i campaign : his nomination by Clarke was never confirmed, 
ind he presently returned to Paris, Hearing of the gathering 
strength of the Army of Portugal, Wellington remarked that 
le was lucky— the French were giving him more time than he 
lad any right to expect ® to deal with Burgos. Meanwhile 
le showed no intention, as yet, either of abandoning the siege 
r of taking back to Madrid the main part of his army, as he 
ad repeatedly promised to do in his letters of early September, 
oult and the King were not yet showing in any dangerous 
>mbination on the Valenciaii side, and till they moved 
/^ellington made up his mind to persevere in his unlucky siege. 

. is clear that he hated to admit a failure, so long as any 
lance remained, and that he was set on showing that he could 
nake bricks without straw.’ 

The mine explosion of the 29th~-30th had been a disheartening 
t fair ; but Wellington had now resolved to repeat this form of 
i tack, aiding it however this time by the fire of his insignifi- 
< nt siege-train, A second mine had already been begun, 

^ Clarke to Marmont of August 18, and to Jdass^na of August 19. 

^ Napoleon to Clarke, Moscow, September 12. • 

See Wellington to Hill of October 2. Dispatches, ix. p. 463. 
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against a point of the outer enceinte (II in the map) somewhat 
to the south of that originally attacked by the first. This 
was pushed with energy between September 30 and October 4 ; 
but at the same time an endeavour was made to utilise, for 
what it was worth, the direct fire of artillery, at the shortest 
possible distance from the walls. On the night of September 30- 
October 1 a battery for three guns (No. 3 in the map) was 
commenced, slightly in advance of the 1st Parallel in the Hollow^ 
'' Road, no more than some sixty-five yards from the French 
defences. The garrison, not having been troubled with any 
battery-building on this front before,^ suspected nothing, and 
at dawn on October 1 the earthwork was completed, and the 
carpenters were beginning to lay the wooden platforms on 
which the 18-pounders were to stand. With the coming of the 
light the enemy discovered the new and threatening work, and 
began to concentrate upon it every gun that he could bring to 
bear. The platforms however were completed, and at 9 o’clock 
the artillery hauled the three heavy guns, which were Welling- 
ton’s sole effective battering-tools, into their places. The 
sight of them provoked the French to redoubled activity : shot 
shell and musketry fire were directed upon the front of the 
battery from many quarters, its parapet began to fly to pieces, 
and the loss among the artillerymen was heavy. Before the 
embrasures had been opened, or a single shot had been fired 
from the three guns, the enemy’s fire had become so rapid and 
accurate that the work had become ruined and untenable. 
Two of the 18-pounders had been cast down from their carriages 
and put out of action — one had a trunnion knocked off, the 
other (which had been hit eleven times) was split in the muzzle. 
Only one of the three remained in working order. Without 
having fired even once, two of the three big guns were disabled ! 
It was a bad look out for the future [October 1]. 

Wellington, however, ordered a second battery to be con- 
structed, somewhat to the left rear of the first (No. 4 in the map), 
and behind instead of before the parallel. The position chosen 
was one on to which many of the French guns could not be 
trained, while it was equally good with battery No. 3 for playing 
on the outer mceinte/ After midnight [October 1-2] the two 
disabled and one intact 18-pounders were dragged out of the 
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abandoned battery and taken to the rear N^vf 
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four in the afternoon there was a practicable breach sixty feet 
long. « 

Wellington at once arranged for a third assault on the outer 
enceinte, telling off for it not details from many regiments, 
as on the previous occasion, but — what was much better — 
a single compact battalion, the 2/24th. Only the supports were 
mixed parties. At 5 p.m. the mine was fired, with excellent 
effect, throwing down nearly 100 feet of the rampart, and killing^ 
many of the Fi'ench. Before the dust had cleared away, the 
men of the 2/24th dashed forward toward both breaches, with 
great spirit, and carried them with ease, and with no excessive 
loss, driving the French within the second or middle enceinte. 
The total loss that day was 224, of which the assault cost 
about 190, the other casualties being in the batteries on San 
Miguel and in the trenches. But the curious point of the 
figures is that the 2/24th, forming the actual storming-column, 
lost only 68 killed and wounded ; the supports, and the work- 
men who were employed to form a lodgement within the 
conquered space, suffered far more heavily. Dubreton reports 
the casualties of the garrison at 27 killed and 42 wounded 
[October 4]. 

In the night after the storm the British, after entrenching the 
two breaches, began to make preparations to sap forward to 
the second enceinte, which being ditchless and not faced with 
masonry, looked less formidable than that which had already 
been carried, though it was protected by a solid row of palisades. 
Meanwhile the artillery officers proposed that battery No. 2 
on San Miguel should be turned against a new objective, the 
point where the walls of the second and the inner lines met, 
immediately in front of the hornwork, in the re-entering angle 
marked III in the map. Battery No. 1 was meanwhile to play 
on the palisades of the second enceinte. This it did with some 
success. At 5 o’clock in the evening, however, there was an 
unexpected tumult in the newly-gained ground. Dubreton, 
misliking the look of the approaches which the assailants were 
beginning to run out from the breaches, ordered a sortie of 
300 men, who dashed out most unexpectedly against the 
lodgements in<front of the northern breach (No. I), and drove 
away the workmen with heavy loss, seizing most of their tools, 
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( erthrowing the’ gabions, and shovelling earth into the trench. 
- ley gave way when the covering party came up, and retired, 
1 ving done immense mischief and disabled 142 of the besiegers, 
•s lile. their own loss was only 17 killed and 21 wounded. This 
y IS an unpleasant surprise, as showing the high spirit and 
r lolution of the garrison ; but the damage was not so great 
b t that one good night’s work sufficed to repair it : the loss of 
t( >ls was the most serious matter — ^the French had carried off 
’ 2i ) picks and shovels which could not be replaced, the stock* 
(i usual in Peninsular sieges) being very low 

)n the 6th and 7th the besiegers again began to sap forward 
tc rards the second enceinte, with the object of establishing 
a ;cond parallel on its glacis, but with no great success. There 
w ! little or no effective fire from the batteries on San Miguel 
to ceep down the artillery of the besieged, and the work at the 
sa -head was so deadly that the engineers could hardly expect 
th men to do much : however, the trench was driven forward to 
wi lin thirty yards of the palisades. So useless were the howitzers 
in fo. 2 battery that two of them were removed, and replaced 
by ;wo French field-pieces from those captured in the hornwork 
on September 20 ; these, despite of their small calibre, worked 
de dedly better. The heavy guns in the Napoleon Battery 
de Jted themselves to keeping down the fire of the two sur- 
vh ag 18-pounders in battery No. 2, and on the 7th knocked 
on( from its carriage and broke off one of its trunnions. This 
lef1 only one heavy piece in working order ! But the artisans 
of le artillery park, doing their best, rigged up both the gun 
inji 'ed on this day and that disabled on October 1 upon block 
ear ages, with a sort of cradle arrangement to hold them up 
on le side where a trunnion was gone ; and it was found that 
the could be fired, if a very reduced charge was used. When 
any king like the full amount of powder was employed, they 
jun led off their carriages, as was natural, considering that 
the; were only properly attached to them on one side. Of 
cou e, their battering power was hopelessly reduced by the 
sma charge. The artillery diarists of the siege call them 

’ : deed the besiegers had largely depended on a d6p6t of Freneli picks 
and levels found by chance in the town of Burgos, -after the siege had 

begu 
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‘the two lame gmis^ during the last fortnight of their 
employment. $ 

On October 8 Dubreton, growing once more anxious at the 
sight of the advance of the trenches toward the second enceinte, 
ordered another sally, which was executed by 400 men three 
hours after midnight. It was almost as successful as that of 
October 5. The working party of Pack’s Portuguese and the 
covering party from the K.G.L. brigade of the 1st Division 
were taken quite unawares, and driven out of the advanced 
works with very heavy loss. The trench was completely 
levelled, and many tools carried away, before the supports in 
reserve, under Somers Cocks of the l/79th — ^the hero of the 
assault on the Horn work — came up and drove the French back 
to their palisades. Cocks himself was killed — he was an officer 
of the highest promise who would have gone far if fate had 
spared him, and was the centre of a large circle of friends who 
have left enthusiastic appreciations of his greatness of spirit 
and ready wit^. The besiegers lost 184 men in this unhappy 
business, of whom 133 belonged to the German Legion : 18 of 
them were prisoners carried off into the Castle The French 
casualties were no more than 11 killed and 22 wounded — only 
a sixth part of those of the Allies. 

We have now (October 8) arrived at the most depressing 
part of the chronicle of a siege which had been from the first 
a series of disappointments. After the storm of the lower 
enceinte on October 4, the British made no further progress. The 
main cause of failure was undoubtedly the weakness of their 
artillery, which repeatedly opened again from one or other of 
the two San Miguel batteries, only to be silenced after an hour 
or two of conflict with the heavy guns on the Donjon. But it 
was not only the small number of the 18-pounders which was 
fatal to success — ^they had run out of powder and shot ; a great 
deal of the firing was done with second-hand missiles — French 
16 lb, shot picked out of the works into which they had fallen. 

^ See especially Tomkinson, an old comrade of Cocks in the 16tli Light 
’ Dragoons, pp. 211-17, 

® Wellington says 18 prisoners in his return. Dubreton claimed to have 
taken 2 officers anfl 36 men in his report. Possibly the difference was 
mortally wounded men, who were captured but died. 
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The infantry were offered a bonus for each one brought to the 
artillery park, and 426 were paid for. More than 2,000 French 
8 lb. and 4 lb. shot were also bought from the men, though 
these F^re less useful, being only available for field-guns, which 
were of little use for battering. But in order not to discourage 
the hunting propensities of the soldiers, everything brought in 
was duly purchased. Shot of sorts never wholly failed, but 
lack of powder was a far more serious problem — it cannot be 
^picked up second-hand. There would have been an absolute^ 
deficiency but for a stock got from a most unexpected quarter. 
Sir Home Popham and his ships were still on the Cantabrian 
coast, assisting the operations of Longa and Mendizabal against 
the Army of the North. The squadron had made its head- 
quarters at Santander, the chief port recovered from the 
French, and communications with it had been opened up 
through the mountains by the way of Reynosa. On Sep- 
tember 26 Wellington had written to Popham ^ to inquire 
whether powder could not be brought from Santander to 
Burgos, by means of mule trains to be hired at the port. The 
Commodore, always helpful, fell in with the idea at once, and 
succeeded in procuring the mules. On October 5th 40 barrels 
of 90 lb. weight each were brought into camp : considering the 
distance, the badness of the roads, and the disturbed state of the 
country, it cannot be denied that Popham did very well in 
delivering it only ten days after Wellington had written his 
request, and eight days after he had received it. Other convoys 
from Santander came later. It is a pity that Wellington did 
not think of asking for heavy ship guns at the same time. But 
he had written to the Commodore on October 2 that ‘ the 
means of transport required to move a train either from the 
coast or from Madrid (where we have plenty) are so extensive 
that the attempt would be impracticable 

The idea of requisitioning ship guns had been started on the 
very first day of the siege (September 20) by Sir Howard 
Douglas, who had lately come from Popham’s side, and main- 
tained that by the use of draught oxen, supplemented by 
man-handling in difficult places, the thing could be done. But 
Wellington would hear nothing of it, maintaininig that matters 
^ Dispatches f ix. p. 450. ^ Ibid., ix. p. 465. 
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would be settled one way or another before the guns could 
possibly arrive. After the disaster to batteries 3 and 4 on 
October 2nd he — ^too late — altered his opinion, and consented 
that an appeal should be made to Popham. The Comiyiodore 
rose to the occasion, and started off two 24-pounders on 
October 9th, which by immense exertions were dragged as far as 
Reynosa, only 50 miles from Burgos, by October 18th, and had 
passed the worst part of the road. But at Reynosa they were 
> turned back, for Wellington was just raising the siege and" 
preparing to retire on Valladolid. It is clear that if they had 
been asked for on September 20 instead of October 3rd— as 
Howard Douglas had suggested — ^they and no doubt another 
heavy gun or so, could have been brought forward in time for 
the last bombardment, and might have turned it into a success. 
But guns might also have come from Madrid : Wellington did 
i not think it wholly impossible to move artillery from the Retiro 
arsenal. For, ere he left it on August 31, he had instructed 
Carlos de Espana that the best guns there should be evacuated 
: on to Ciudad Rodrigo, if ever Soult and King Joseph should draw 
; too close in^. It is true that he observed that the tra^isport 
would be a difficult matter, and that much would have to be 
destroyed, and not carried off. But it is clear that he thought 
that some cannon could be moved. The strangest part of the 
story is that his own brother-in-law, Pakenham, wrote to him 
from Madrid offering to send him twelve heavy guns over the 
Somosierra, pledging himself to manage the transport by 
^ means of oxen got in the Madrid district. His offer was rejected ^ 
It seems that the conviction that the Castle of Burgos would 
' f be a hard nut to crack came too late to Wellington. And when 
{ he did realize its strength, he did not reconsider the matter 
of siege artillery at once, but proceeded to try the methods of 
“iadajoz and Almaraz, mere force applied by escalade, 

Instead of thinking of bringing up more guns. He judged— 

^ wrongly as it chanced — ^that he would either take the place by 
sheer assault, or else that the French field army would interfere 
' before October was far advanced. Neither hypothesis turned 

* See Wellington to Castanos of 7 October. Dispatches, ix. p. 477, 

* See Napier, m p, 412, who had the fact from Sir Edward Fakenham’s 
mouth. 
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out correct, and so he had the opportunity of a full month’s 
siege, and failed in it fo» want of means that might have been 
procured, if only he had made another resolve on August 31 st, or 
even on September 20. But even the greatest generals cannot 
be infallible prophets concerning what they will require a month 
ahead. The mistake is explicable, and the critic who censures 
it over-much would be presumptuous and unreasonable^. 

But to return to the chronicle of the unlucky days between 
^October 8th and October 21st. The working forward by sap 
from the third enceinte towards the second practically stood 
still, after the second destructive sally of the French against 
the new approaches. This is largely accounted for by the 
steepness of the ground, which made it necessary to dig trenches 
of extraordinary depth, and by the setting in after October 7 
of very rainy weather, which made the trenches muddy rivers, 
and the steep banks of earth and breaches so slippery that it was 
with great difficulty that parties could find their way about 
and move to their posts 2 . But the unchecked power of the 
French artillery fire counted for even more, and not least of the 
hindrances was the growing sulkiness of the troops. ‘ Siege 
business was new to them, and they wanted confidence ; some- 
times they would tell you that you were taking them to be 
butchered. The loss, to be sure, was sometimes heavy, but it 
was chiefly occasioned by the confused and spiritless way in 
which the men set about their work, added to the great depth 
we were obliged to excavate in the trenches, to obtain cover 
from the commanding fire of the enemy 

Meanwhile the batteries on San Miguel, when they had 
ammunition, and when they could put in a few hours’ work 
before being silenced by the fire from the Donjon, continued 
to pound away at the re-entering angle in the second enceinte 

^ Howard Douglas’s proposal to get up big guns at once on September 20 
is detailed at length in his biography, pp. 210-11. Napier has a good deal 
to say on it. Jones and Burgoyne tell nothing about it, but they were 
evidently nettled at the idea that Dou^s, who had no official position in 
the army, should have raised a proposal and got Wellington to listen to it. 

I fancy that Douglas is one of the officers alluded to by Burgoyne (Corre- 
spondence, i. p. 234) as unauthorized persons, who volunteered useless 
advice. Gomm, p, 287, says, ‘ we have set tq work idly without having 
the means we might have commanded.’ * 

^ Burgoyne, i. p. 220. ® Ibid., L p. 233. 
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(III in the map), and with more effect than might have been 
expected, for this sectibn of the defences turned out to have 
been built with bad material, and crumbled even under such 
feeble shooting as that of Wellington’s ‘ lame ’ 18-pounders. 
The French on several days had first to silence the English 
battery, and then to rebuild the wall with sandbags and earth 
under a musketry fire from the trenches {a~a in the map) tipon 
San Miguel, from which they could not drive the sharp-shooters 
*■ of the besiegers. It was thought later — an ex post /aefo judge- 
ment — ^that the best chance of the Allies would have been to 
attempt a storm on this breach when first it became more or 
less practicable. The delay enabled the besieged to execute 
repairs, to scarp down the broken front, and to cut off the 
damaged corner by interior retrenchments. 

Meanwhile, since doubts were felt as to the main operation 
of storming the new breach, No. Ill, subsidiary efforts were 
made to incommode the enemy in other ways. At intervals 
on the 9th, 10th, and 11th red-hot shot were fired at the church 
of Santa Maria la Blanca, where it was known that the French 
magazine of food lay. The experience of the Salamanca forts 
had led the artillery officers to think that a general conflagration 
might be caused. But the plan had no success ; the building 
proved to be very incombustible, and one or two small fires 
which burst out were easily extinguished. Another device 
was to mine out from the end houses of the city towards the 
church of San Roman, an isolated structure lying close under 
the south-east side of the Castle, which the French held as an 
outwork. Nothing very decisive could be hoped from its 
capture, as if taken it could only serve as a base for operations 
against the two enceintes above it^. But, as an eye-witness 
remarked, at this period of the siege any sort of irregular scheme 
was tried, on the off chance of success. By October 17 the 
mine had got well under the little church. A more feasible plan, 
which might have done some good if it had succeeded, was to 
run out a small mine or fougasse from the sap-head of the trench 

^ Alexander Dlokson remarks in his diary, p, 772, ‘ This was done to 
please General Clinton, an(J had nothing to do with the attack.’ Clinton’s 
troops were opp5site this side of the Castle, and had as yet not been 
entrusted with any important duty. 
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ill front of breach I to the palisades of the second enceinte. It 
was a petty business, no more than two barrels of powder being 
used, and only slightly damaged an angle of the work in front 
when fired on October 17. An attempt to push on the sap after 
the explosion was frustrated by the musketry fire of the 
besieged. 

On the 18th the engineers reported that the church of San 
Roman was completely undermined, and could be blown up 
al any moment. On the same morning the one good and two 
lame IS-pounders in battery 2 on San Miguel swept away, 
not for the first time, the sandbag parapets and ehevmim de fme 
with which the French had strengthened the breach III. They 
were then turned against the third enceinte^ immediately behind 
that breach, partly demolished its * fraises/ and even did some 
damage to its rampart. This was as much as could have been 
expected, as the whole of the enemy’s guns were, as usual, 
turned upon the battering-guns, and presently obtained the 
mastery over them, blowing up an expense-magazine in No. 2, 
and injuring a gun in No. 1. But in the afternoon the defences 
were in a more battered condition than usual, and Wellington 
resolved to make his last attempt. Already the French army 
outside was showing signs of activity; and, as a precaution, some 
of the investing troops — ^two brigades of the 0th Division- 
had been sent forward to join the covering army. If this 
assault failed, the siege would have to be given up, or at the 
best turned into a blockade. 

The plan of the assault was drawn up by Wellington himself, 
who dictated the details to his military secretary, Fitzroy 
Somerset, in three successive sections, after inspecting from 
the nearest possible point each of the three fronts which he 
intended to attack 

Stated shortly the plan was as follows : 

(1) At 4.30 the mine at San Roman was to be fired, and the 
ruins of the church seized by Brown’s ca§adores (9th battalion), 
supported by a Spanish regiment (1st of Asturias) lent by 
Castanos, A brigade of the 6th Division was to be ready 
in the streets behind, to support the assault, if its effect 
looked promising, i.e. if the results of *the exiJilosion should 
^ Jones, i. p. S57. 
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injure the enceinte behind, or should so drive the enemy from 
it that an escalade became possible. • 

(2) The detachments of the Guards’ brigade of the 1st Division, 
who were that day in charge of the trenches within the captured 
outer enceinte y and facing the west front of the second enceinte^ 
were to make an attempt to escalade that line of defence, at the 
point where most of its palisades had been destroyed, opposite 
and above the original breach No. I in the lower enceinte. 

(3) The detachments of the German brigade of the 1st Division, 
who were to take charge of the trenches for the evening in 
succession to the Guards, were to attempt to storm the breach III 
in the re-entering angle, the only point where there was an 
actuah opening prepared into the inner defences. 

From all the works, both those on St. Miguel and those to 
the west of the Castle, marksmen left in the trenches were to 
keep up as hot a musketry fire as possible on any of the enemy 
who should show themselves, so as to distract their attention 
from the stormers. 

The most notable point in these instructions was the small 
number of men devoted to the two serious attacks. Provision 
was made for the use of 800 men only in the attack to be made 
by the Guards : they were to move forward in successive 
rushes — ^the first or forlorn hope consisting of an officer and 
twenty men, the supports or main assaulting force, of small 
parties of 40 or 50 men, each of which was to come forward only 
when the one in front of it had reached a given point in its 
advance. Similarly the German Legion’s assault was to be led 
by a forlorn hope of 20, supported by 50 more, who were only 
to move when their predecessors had reached the lip of the 
breach, and by a reserve of 200 who were to charge out of 
the trench only when the support was well established on the 
rampart. 

Burgoyne, the senior engineer present, tells us that he pro- 
tested all through the siege, at each successive assault, against 
the paucity of the numbers employed, saying that the forlorn 
hope had, in fact, to take the work by itself, since they had 
no close and strong column in immediate support ; and if the 
forlorn hope Jailed, Hhe next party, who from behind their 
cover have seen them bayoneted, are expected to valiaiitly 
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jump up and proceed to be served in the same way.’ He 
reminded Wellington, as Jie says, that the garrison at Burgos 
was as large as that at Ciudad Rodrigo, where two whole 
divisions instead of 500 or 600 men had been thrown into the 
assault. The Commander-in-Chief, condescending to argument 
for once, replied, ‘ why expose more men than can ascend the 
ladders [as at the Guards’ attack] or enter the work [as at the 
breach in the K.G.L. attack] at one time, when by this mode 
the support is ordered to be up in time to follow the tail of the 
preceding party ^ ? ’ And his objection to the engineer’s plea 
was clinched by the dictum, ‘ if we fail we can’t lose many 
men.’ This controversy originally arose on the details of the 
abortive storm of September 22, but Burgoyne’s criticism was 
even more convincing for the details of the final assault on 
October 18. The number of men risked was far too small for 
the task that was set them. 

The melancholy story of the storm runs as follows. On the 
explosion of the mine at San Roman, punctually at 4.30, all 
three of the sections of the assault were duly delivered. At 
the breach the forlorn hope of the King’s German Legion 
charged at the rough slope with great speed, reached the crest, 
and were immediately joined by the support, led most gallantly 
by Major Wurmb of the 5th Line Battalion. The first rush 
cleared a considerable length of the rampart of its defenders, 
till it was checked against a stockade, part of the works which 
the French had built to cut off the breach from the main body 
of the place. Foiled here, on the Hank, some of the Germans 
turned, and made a dash at the injured rampart of the third 
line, in their immediate front : three or four actually reached 
the parapet of this inmost defence of the enemy. But they 
fell, and the main body, penned in the narrow space between 
the two enceintes, became exposed to such an overpowering 
fire of musketry that, after losing nearly one man in three, they 
finally had to give way, and retired most reluctantly down the 
breach to the trenches they had left. The casualties out of 
800 men engaged were no less than 82 killed and wounded \ 

For this dialogue, told at length, see Burgoyne’s Correspondence, ed. 
Wrottesley, i. p. 235. * • 

’ So I make out from the returns, but Beamish’s and Schwertfeger’s 
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among the former, Wurmb, who had led the assault, and among 
the latter, Hesse, who commanded the forlorn hope, and was 
one of the few who scaled the inner wall as well as the outer. 

The Guards in their attack, 100 yards to the right of the 
breach, had an even harder task than the Germans, for their 
storm was a mere escalade. It was executed with great decision : 
issuing from the front trench they ran up to the line of broken 
palisades, passed through gaps in it, and applied their ladders 
to the face of the rampart of the second enceinte. Many of 
them succeeded in mounting, and they established themselves 
successfully on the parapet, and seized a long stretch of it, so 
long that some of their left-hand men got into touch with the 
Germans who had entered at the breach. But they could not 
clear the enemy out of the ierre-pleine of the second enceinte, 
where a solid body of the French kept up a rolling lire upon 
them, while the garrison of the upper line maintained a still 
fiercer fusillade from their high-lying point of vantage. The 
Guards were for about ten minutes within the wall, and made 
several attempts to get forward without success. At the end 
of that time a French reserve advanced from their left, and 
charging in flank the disordered mass within the enceinte drove 
them out again. The Guards retired as best they could to the 
advanced trenches, having lost 85 ofiicers and men out of the 
300 engaged. The French returned their casualties at 11 killed 
and 80 wounded. 

Wellington’s dispatch, narrating the disaster, gives the most 
handsome testimonial to the resolution of both the bodies of 
stormers. ‘ It is impossible to represent in adequate terms the 
conduct of the Guards and the German Legion upon this 
occasion. And I am quite satisfied that if it had been possible 
to maintain the posts which they gained with so much gallantry, 
these troops would have maintained them^.’ But why were 
600 men only sent forward, and no support given them during 
the precious ten minutes when their first rush had carried 
them within the walls ? Where were the brigades to which 
the stormers belonged ? It is impossible not to subscribe to 

Hwtones of theJK.G.L. bqth give the lesser figure of 73— still sufficiently 

‘ Wellington to Lord Bathurst, October 26. 
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Burgoyne’s angry comment that ‘ the miserable, doubting, 
unmilitary policy of small storming-parties ’ caused the mis- 
chief^, He adds, ‘ large bodies encourage one another, and 
carry with them confidence of success : if the Castle of Badajoz 
was stormed with ten or twelve ladders, and not more than 
40 or 50 men could mount at once, I am convinced that it was 
only carried because the whole 3rd Division was there, and the 
emulation between the officers of the different regiments got 
their men to mount ; although we lost 600 or 700 men, it caused 
success— which eventually saves men,’ 

The third section of the assault of October 18, the unim- 
portant attack on the church of San Roman, had a certain 
measure of success. The mine, though it did not level the 
whole building, as had been hoped, blew up the terrace in front 
of, and part of its west end. Thereupon the French evacuated 
it, after exploding a mine of their own which brought down 
the bell-tower and much more, and crushed a few of the 
ca9adores and Spaniards who were ahead of their comrades. 
The besiegers were able to lodge themselves in the ruins, but 
could make no attempt to approach the actual walls of the 
second enceinte^ So the 6th Division remained behind, within the 
streets of Burgos, and never came forward or showed themselves. 

Such was the unhappy end of this most unlucky siege. All 
through the day of the assault there had been heavy skirmishing 
going on at the outposts of the covering army ; Souham was at 
last on the move. On the 19th the Guards’ brigade and the 
K.G.L. brigade of the 1st Division marched to join the 5th and 
7th Divisions at the front, leaving only the line brigade (Stir- 
ling’s) to hold the trenches on the north and west sides of the 
Castle. Two-thirds of the 6th Division had already gone off 
in the same direction before the storm : now the rest followed, 
handing over the charge of Burgos city and the chain of picquets 
on the east side of the Castle to Pack’s Portuguese. There was 

^ Burgoyne’s Correspondence^ i. p. 236. 

* Dubreton and Belmas speak of a ‘ grand nombre d’ Anglais ^erases,’ 
the latter says 300 ! (Belmas, iv. pp. 501 and 548). Putting aside the fact 
that there were no English here at all, we may remark that Burgoyne 
(i. p. 220) says that three Spaniards were burie^ in the ruins, and that the 
loss of the Portuguese in the whole affair is put at 8 kiffed, 44 wounded, 
and 2 missing in Wellington’s report. 
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little doing in the lines this day— the French built up the oft- 
destroyed parapet of breach III with sandbags, and made an 
incursion into the church of San Roman, driving out the 
Portuguese guard for a short time, and injuring the lodgement 
which had been made in the ruins. But they withdrew when 
the supports came up. 

On the 20th, news being serious at the front — for Souham 
showed signs of intending to attack in force, and it was ascer- 
tained that he had been reinforced by great part of the Army 
of the North, under Caftarelli in person — ^Wellington gave 
orders to withdraw the guns from the batteries, leaving only 
two of the captured French pieces to fire an occasional shot. 
All transportable stores and ammunition were ordered to be 
loaded up. There was some bickering in San Roman this day, 
but at night the Portuguese were again in possession of the 
much-battered church. 

On the 21st came the final orders for retreat. The artillery 
were directed to burn all that could not be carried off — 
platforms, fascines, &c.— to blow up the works on San Miguel, 
and to retire down the high-road to Valladolid. The three 
18-pounders were taken a few miles only. The roads being bad 
from heavy rain, and the bullocks weak, it was held that there 
was no profit in dragging about the two guns which had lost 
trunnions and were practically useless. The surviving intact 
gun shared the fate of its two ‘ lame ’ fellows : all three were 
wrecked their carriages were destroyed, and they were thrown 
out on the side of the road. The artillery reserve, now reduced 
to the five ineffective 24i-lb. howitzers, then continued its 
retreat. 

On the night of the 21st~22nd, Pack’s brigade and the other 
troops left to hold the works retired, the covering army being 
now in full retreat by various roads passing through or around 
the city. The main column crossed at the town bridge — ^the 
artillery with wheels mufiaed with straw to deaden their 
rumbling — ^risking the danger of being shelled in the darkness 
by the Castle, which had several guns that bore upon it. The 

^ By knocking off their remaining trunnions, which made them perma- 
nently useless. f5ome of the captured French field-guns from the hornwork 
were also destroyed. 
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BRITISH LOSSES AT BURGOS 

long series of mishaps which constituted the history of the 
siege of Burgos ended .by the failure of the plan for the 
explosions on San Miguel : the French found there next day 
more than twenty barrels of powder intact. The arsenal in 
the town was fired when the last troops had passed, but was 
only partly consumed. Next morning (October 22) the advanced 
guard of the Army of Portugal entered Burgos, and relieved 
the garrison after thirty-five days of siege, Dubreton had still 
nearly 1,200 effective men under arms : he had lost in his 
admirable and obstinate defence 16 officers and 607 men, of 
whom 304 were killed or died of their wounds. The correspond- 
ing total British casualty list was no less than 24 officers and 
485 men killed, 68 officers and 1,487 men wounded and missing 
[the last item accounting for 2 officers and 42 men]. Almost 
the whole of the loss came from the ranks of the 1st Division 
and Pack’s Portuguese, the 6th Division troops having had 
little to do with the trenches or assaults K 

The external causes of the raising of the siege will be dealt 
with in their proper place— the strategical narrative of the 
general condition of affairs in both the CastDes which opens the 
next chapter. Here it remains only to recapitulate the various 
reasons which made the siege itself a failure. They have been 
summed up by several writers of weight and experience— John 
Jones, the official historian of the sieges of Spain, John Bur- 
goyne the commanding engineer, William Napier, and Belmas 
the French author, who (using Jones as a primary authority) 
told its story from the side of the besieged. Comparing all 
their views with the detailed chronicle of the operations of 
those thirty-five eventful days, the following results seem to 
emerge. 

(1) Burgos would not have been a strong fortress against an 
army provided with a proper battering-train, such as that 
which dealt with Ciudad Rodrigo or Badajok But Wellington 
—by his own fault as it turned out in the end — ^had practically 
no such train at all : three 18-pound heavy guns were an absurd 
provision for the siege of a place of even third-rate strength. If 
Wellington had realized on September 20 that the siege was 
to last till October 21, he might have has! alraost.as many guns 
^ For detailed losses see table in Appendix I. 
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as he pleased. But the strength of Burgos was underrated at 
the first; and by the time that it was realized, Wellington 
considered (wrongly, as it turned out) that it was too late to get 
the necessary ordnance from the distant places where it lay. 

(2) Encouraged by the experience of Badajoz and Almaraz, 
Wellington and his staff considered that an imperfect fortifica- 
tion like the Castle of Burgos might be dealt with by escalade 
without artillery preparation. The Hornwork of San Miguel 
was taken on this irregular system ; but the attempts against 
the enceintes of the Castle failed. Burgoyne is probably right 
in maintaining that the repeated failures were largely due to 
the general’s reluctance to put in large masses of men at once, 
owing to his wish to spare the lives in units already worked 
down to a low strength by long campaigning. The principle 
‘ if we fail we can’t lose many men ’ was ruinous. On October 18 
the place must have fallen if 3,000 instead of 600 men had been 
told off for the assault. 

(8) Notwithstanding the lack of artillery, Burgos might have 
been taken if Wellington had owned a large and efficient body 
of engineers. But (as at Badajoz, where he had made bitter 
complaints on this subject i) the provision of trained men 
was ludicrously small— there were just five officers of Royal 
Engineers * with the army, and eight ‘ Royal Military Artificers ’. 
The volunteers from the Line, both officers and men, used as 
auxiliaries, were not up to the work required of them. It was 
a misfortune that none of the divisions before Burgos had 
experience of siege-work, like that which the Light, 3rd, and 
4th Divisions (all left at Madrid) had been through. 

(4) After the heavy losses in the early assaults the rank 
and file, both the British and still more the Portuguese, were 
much discouraged. As Burgoyne says, ‘ the place might have 
been, and ought to have been, taken if every one had done his 
duty ®. In the actual assaults splendid courage was often 
displayed, but in the trench-work there was much sulkiness, 
apathy, and even shirking. ‘ Our undertaking, every night that 

‘ See voL v. pp. 255-6. 

Burgoyne (^inmanding, John Jones the historian. Captain Williams 
and Lieutenants Pitts and Reid. 

’ Burgoyne, i. p. 280. 
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we broke ground, appeared most pitiful : there was scarcely 
a single instance where at least double the work was not pro- 
jected, Avith sufficient men and tools collected, that was after- 
wards executed, owing to the neglect and misconduct of the 
working parties. It was seldom that the men could be induced 
to take out their gabions and set to work, and I myself placed 
at different times hundreds of gabions with my own hands, 
and then entreated the men to go and fill them, to no purpose.' 
The engineers blamed the men — ^the men blamed the engineers, 
who, as they grumbled, were by unskilful direction ‘ sending 
them out to be butchered L’ All this, in the end, was due to 
the want of artillery for proper preparation, and of trained 
sappers. 

(5) Burgoyne,D’Urban, and other observers are probably right 
in saying that the failure of the assaults was partly due to the 
bad principle of composing the storming-parties of drafts from 
many different corps, collected, under officers whom they did 
not personally know, from the units that chanced to be on 
duty that day. The one case where a brilliant success was 
scored with small loss, was seen when a whole battalion, the 
2/24th, carried the outer enceinte on October 4. 

(6) Wellington’s doubts, expressed almost from the first, as 
to the practicability of the affair that he had taken in hand, 
were known to many officers, and affected the general morale. 

(7) Dubreton deserves unstinted praise. A general of more 
ordinary type, such as Barrois at Ciudad Rodrigo, would have 
lost Burgos for want of the extraordinary resourcefulness, 
determination, and quick decision shown by this admirable 
governor. His garrison must share his glory : the French 34th 
certainly got in this siege a good revanche for their last military 
experience, the surprise of Arroyo dos Molinos. 

Ibid., i. p. 233. There is much more in this interesting page of 
Burgoyne’s explanation of the failure, which I have not space to quote. 
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WELLINGTON’S RETREAT FROM BURGOS : OCTOBER-^ 
NOVEMBER 1812, (1) FROM THE ARLANZON TO THE 
DOURO : OCTOBER 22— OCTOBER 30 

Having completed the depressing chronicle of the leaguer 
of the Castle of Burgos, it is necessary that we should turn back 
for a week or two, to examine the changing aspect of external 
affairs, which had affected the general strategical position in 
Spain while the siege lingered on. It will be remembered that 
the original scheme for the campaign had been that, after the 
Army of Portugal had been pushed back to the Ebro, a great 
part of Wellington’s field force should return to Madrid, to 
pick up the divisions left there, and the corps of Hill, before 
Soult and King Joseph should begin to give trouble on the side 
of Valencia. Only a containing force was to have been left 
behind, to aid Castanos and his Galicians in keeping Clausel 
(or his successor Souham) out of mischief, while more im- 
portant movements were on foot in New Castile As to the 
command of this containing force there was a difficulty : 
Wellington was not at all satisfied with the way in which 
Clinton had handled the troops left on the Douro in August, 
and it seems doubtful whether he wished to give him a far 
more important commission in the first half of October, when 
he was the natural person to be chosen for it. For at this time 
none of the other senior officers who had served in the recent 
campaigns were available : Beresford, Stapleton Cotton, and 
Picton were all three invalided at the moment. Graham, the 
best of them all, had returned to England. Hill could not be 
removed from the charge of his old army in the South. Of the 
five divisions before Burgos four were commanded by brigadiers 
acting in the position of locum tenens ^ : most of the brigades 

^ See above, pp, 3-4. 

® Pringle wa^ commanding the 5th Division (Leith being wounded) ; 
Bernewitz the 7th (Hope having gone home sick on September 23) : Camp- 
bell, in charge of the 1st since Graham was invalided, was off duty himself 
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SIR EDWARD PAGET 

were, in a similar fashion, being worked by colonels for want of 
a sufficient number of naajor-generals to go round. But after 
October 11th the formal difficulty was solved ; there was now 
available an officer whom it was fitting to leave in charge against 
Souham, viz. Sir Edward Paget, who came up to the front on 
that day, after having been three years absent from the Penin- 
sula ; he had last served under Wellington at the Passage of the 
pouro in 1809, where he lost an arm. He had now come out 
nominally to succeed Graham at the head of the 1st Division, 
but also with the commission to act as second-in-command in 
the event of the illness or disabling of the general -in-chief. 
Paget was known as a good soldier, and had served with dis- 
tinction during the Corunna retreat; but he had never been 
trusted with the management of a large force, and had little 
knowledge either of the army which Wellington had trained, 
or of the parts of Spain in which the campaign was now going 
on. Moreover, Wellington disliked on principle the idea of 
having a second-in-command, occupying to a certain extent 
a position independent of his own. 

The separate containing force never came into existence, 
because Wellington never left the North or returned to Madrid, 
though rumours were afloat after Paget’s arrival that he was 
about to do so without delay. Why, contrary to his own ex- 
pressed intentions did he never go South ? The answer must 
certainly be that down to a very late period of the siege he 
continued to keep in his mind the idea of returning to Madrid \ 
but that he was distracted from his purpose by several con- 
siderations, The first was the abominable weather in October, 
which made the prospect of a long forced march distasteful— -the 
army was sickly and would suffer. The second was his in- 
sufficient realization of the nearness of the danger in the South : 
he thought that Hill was in a less perilous position than was 
actually the case. The third was that he was beginning to mark 
the growing strength of the Army of Portugal, which lay in his 
own front, and to see that he could not hope to ^ contain ’ it by 
any mere detachment, if he departed for the South with his 

for illness when relieved by Paget. Bock commanded the Cavalry Division 
vice Stapleton Cotton, wounded at Salamanca. 

^ Clearly expressed in letters as late as that to Hill of October 12. 
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main body. Souham’s host was no longer a spent force, which 
eonld be ignored as a source of danger ; if Wellington took 
away two or three divisions, the officer left in charge in the 
North would be at once assailed by very superior numbers. 
He did not like the idea of trusting either Clinton or Paget with 
the conduct of a retreat before an enemy who would certainly 
press him fiercely. In addition, there was the lingering hope that 
Burgos might fall : if it were captured the situation would be 
much improved, since the allies could use it as a sort of point 
d^appui — to use the terminology of the day — on which the con- 
taining army could rest ; and the enemy would be forced to 
detach heavily for the investment of the place. 

By the day of the last assault (October 18) Wellington had 
clearly lingered too long, for very large reinforcements had just 
come up to join Souham, who on that morning was in a position 
to evict from before Burgos not only any mere ‘ covering force ’ 
that might be left opposite him, but the whole 85,000 men 
which formed the total of the allied host. For by now the Army 
of Portugal was recruited up to a strength of 38,000 men present 
with the colours ; it had also just received the disposable bat- 
talions of the Bayonne Reserve, a strong brigade of 3,500 men 
under General Aussenac, and what was more important still — 
Caffarelli had appeared at Briviesca with the main field-force 
of the Army of the North. The operations of Home Popham, 
Mendizabal, Mina and Longa, which had detained and con- 
fused the French troops in Biscay and Navarre for the whole 
summer, had at last reached their limits of success, and having 
patched up affairs on the coast, and left some 20,000 men to 
hold the garrison places, and to curb the further raids of the 
British commodore and the Spanish bands, Caffarelli had come 
southwards with the whole of his cavalry — 1,600 sabres, — three 
batteries, and nearly 10,000 infantry, forming the greater part 
of the divisions of Vandermaesen and Dumoustier. There were 
something like 50,000 French concentrated between Pancorbo 
and Briviesca on October 18th ^ while Wellington— allowing 

" Viz. (figures of the Imperial Muster Rolls for October 15) Army of 
Portugal 32,000 infantry, 3,400 cavalry ; Army of the North ; Chauvei’s 
cavalry brigad<r (lent to the Army of Portugal since July) 700 sabres, 
Laferri^re’s cavalry brigade 1,600 sabres, parts of Abba’s and Dumoustieris 
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for Ms losses m tKe Mege-^ha not more than 24,000 Anglo- 
Portuguese and 11,000 Spaniards in hand. The arrival of the 
Army of the North not only made the further continuance of the 
siege of Burgos impossible, but placed Wellington in a condition 
of great danger. It is clear that his campaign in the North had 
only been able to continue for so long as it did because Popham, 
Mina, and the Cantabrian bands had kept Caffarelli employed 
for a time that exceeded all reasonable expectation. It was 
"really surprising that a small squadron and 10,000 half-organ- 
ized troops, of whom a large part were undisciplined guerriilero 
bands, and the rest not much better, should have held the 

37.000 men of the Army of the North in play for three months. 
But the combination of a mobile naval force, and of local levies 
who knew every goat-path of their native mountains, had 
proved efficacious in the extreme. It had taken Caffarelli the 
whole summer and much of the autumn to vindicate his 
position, and recover the more important strategical points in 
his wide domain. Even when he was marching on Burgos there 
was fierce fighting going on round Pampeluna, on which Mina 
had pressed in more closely when he heard of the departure 
of the general-in-chief. The Cantabrians and Navarrese did 
marvels for Wellington, and their work has never been properly 
acknowledged by British writers. 

It is clear that the whole situation would have been different 
if Wellington had brought up to the North in September the 

16.000 veteran British troops left at Madrid. For want of them 
he was in a state of hopeless inferiority to his immediate oppo- 
nents. And yet at the same time they were useless at Madrid, 
because Hill — even with their aid — ^was not nearly strong enough 
to keep Soult and King Joseph in check. Wellington had in all 
at this time some 55,000 Anglo-Portuguese troops under arms 
and at the front ; but they were so dispersed that on both 

divisions 9,500 infantry. Allowing another 2,000 for artillery, sappers, &e,, 
the total must have reached 53,000. Belmas says that Caffarelli and 
Souham had only 41,000 men. Napier gives them 44,000. Both these 
figures are far too low. No one denies that Cafifarelli brought up about 

10.000 men ; and the Army of Portugal, by the return of October 15, had 

45.000 effectives, firom whom there are only to be deducted the men of the 
artillery park and the ‘ Equipages railitaires.*'* It must have taken forward 

40.000 of all arms. See tables of October 15 in Appendix II, 
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theatres of war he was inferior to his enemies. He had 24,000 
himself in Old Castile — ^Hill some 31,000 in New Castile ; each* 
of the two halves of the army could count on the help of some 
10,000 or 12,000 Spaniards But of what avail were the 35,000 
men of all nations at Burgos against the 50,000 French under 
Souham and Caffarelli, or the 43,000 men of all nations near 
Madrid against the 60,000 of Soult and the King ? The whole 
situation would have been different if a superiority or even an 
equality of numbers had been established against one of the" 
two French armies ; and it is clear that such a combination 
could have been contrived, if Wellington had adopted other 
plans. 

There can be no doubt that the excessive tardiness of Soult’s 
evacuation of Andalusia was the fact which caused the unlucky 
distribution of Wellington’s forces in October. The Marshal, 
it will be remembefed, only left Granada on September 16th, 
and did not come into touch with the outlying cavalry of the 
Valencian Army till September 29-30, or reach Almanza, where 
he was in full connexion with Suchet and King Joseph, till 
October 2. There was, therefore, no threatening combination 
of enemies on the Valencia side till thirteen days after the siege 
of Burgos had begun ; and Wellington did not know that it had 
come into existence till October 9th, when he received a dis- 
patch from Hill informing him that the long foreseen, but long 
deferred, junction had taken place. If it had occurred — as it 
well might have — ^three weeks earlier, there would have been 
no siege of Burgos, and Wellington would have been at Madrid, 
after having contented himself with driving the army of Portu- 
gal beyond the Douro. It is probable that he would have done 
well, even at so late a date as October 9th, if he had recognized 
that the danger in front of Madrid was now pressing, and had 
abandoned the siege of Burgos, in order to make new arrange- 
ments. Souham was not yet in a condition to press him, and 
Caffarelli’s 10,000 men had not arrived on the scene. But the 
la^t twelve days spent before Burgos ruined his chances. 

^ Wellington on the 11,000 Galicians, Hill on Carlos de Espaha (4,000 
men), Penne Villemur and Murillo (3,500 men), and the Murcian remnants 
under Freire an4 Elio, whifeh got separated from the Alicante section of 
their Army and came under Hill’s charge, about 5,000. 
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On getting HilFs dispatch Wellington pondered much — 
but came to an unhappy decision. In his reply he wrote, ‘ I 
cannot believe that Soult and the King can venture to move 
forward to attack you in the position on the Tagus, without 
having possession of the fortresses in the province of Murcia 
[Cartagena and Chinchilla] and of Alicante ; — unless indeed they 
propose to give up Valencia entirely. They would in that case ^ 
bring with them a most overwhelming force, and you would 
probably have to retire in the direction given to General Alton 
[i.e. by the Guadarrama Pass, Villa Castin, and Arevalo] and I 
should then join you on the Adaja. If you retire in that direc- 
tion, destroy the new bridge at Almaraz. ... I write this, as 
I always do, to provide for every event, not believing that these 
instructions are at all necessary 2/ 

In a supplementary letter, dated two days later, Wellington 
tells Hill that he imagines that the autumn rains, which have 
made the siege of Burgos so difficult, will probably have rendered 
the rivers of the South impassable. ‘ I should think that you 
will have the Tagus in such a state as to feel in no apprehension 
in regard to the enemy’s operations, be his numbers what they 
may Yet though he does not consider the danger in the 
South immediate or pressing, he acknowledges that he ought 
to bring the siege of Burgos to an end, even though it be 
necessary to raise it, and to give up the hope of its capture. 
But the continual storms and rains induced him to delay his 
departure toward the South ; ^I shall do so as soon as the 
weather holds up a little.’ On the same day (October 12) he 
wrote to Popham to say that if he had to march towards Madrid, 
he expected that Souham would follow him, but that Caffarelli 
must on no account be allowed to accompany Souham. At all 
costs more trouble must be made in Cantabria and Biscay, to 
prevent the Army of the North from moving. Popham must 
not withdraw his squadron, or cease from stimulating the 
Northern insurgents Wellington was not aware that Caffa- 

i. e. if they brought up Suchet’s troops from Valencia, beside their own 
armies. 

Wellington to Hill, October 10. Dispatcher ix. p. 82. 

^ Wellington to Hill, October 12. Ibid., p. 485. ^ 

" Wellington to Popham, October 12. Ibid., p. 486. 
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relli was already on the move, and that the diversion in the North 
— through no fault of the ojBicers in charge of it — had reached 
its limit of success. 

The moment had now arrived at which it was necessary at 
all costs to come to some decision as to the movements of the 
Army at Burgos, for Caffarelli (though Wellington knew it not) 
had started for Briviesca, while Soult and King Joseph were 
also getting ready for an immediate advance on Madrid, which 
must bring matters in the South to a head. But relying on 
letters from Hill, dated October 10th, which stated that there 
was still no signs of movement opposite him, Wellington 
resolved on October 14 to stay yet another week in the North, 
and try his final assault on Burgos : it came off with no success 
(as will be remembered) on the 18th of that month. He was 
not blind to the possible consequences to Hill of a prompt 
advance of the French armies from Valencia, but he persuaded 
himself that the weather would make it difficult, and that he 
had means of detaining Soult and Joseph, if they should, after 
all, begin the move which he doubted that they proposed to 
make. 

The scheme for stopping any forward march on the part of 
the French had two sections. The first was to be executed by 
the Anglo-Spanish Army at Alicante. Maitland had fallen 
sick, and this force of some 16,000 men was now under the 
charge of General John Mackenzie. To this officer Wellington 
wrote on October 13th : ‘ In case the enemy should advance from 
Valencia into La Mancha, with a view to attack our troops on 
the Tagus, you must endeavour to obtain possession of the town 
and kingdom of Valencia.’ He was given the option of march- 
ing by land from Alicante, or of putting his men on shipboard 
and making a descent from the sea on Valencia The second 
diversion was to be executed by Ballasteros and the Army of 
Andalusia. Wellington wrote to him that he should advance from 
Granada, cross the Sierra Morena with all his available strength, 
and place himself at Alcaraz in La Mancha 2 . He ought to have 
at least 12,000 men, as some of the Cadiz troops were coming up 

^ Wellington to Mackenzie, October 13. Dispatches, ix. p. 487. 

* See Wellin^on to Hill of October 14, and Wellington to Pophani of 
October 17. Ibid., pp* 490 and 495. 
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to join Mm. Such a force, if placed on the flank of Soult and 
the King, when they should move forward for Almanza and 
Albacete, could not be ignored. And Wellington hoped to 
reinforce Ballasteros with that part of the Murcian Army, under 
Elio and Freire, which had got separated from the Alicante 
force, and had fallen back into the inland. There were also 
irregular bodies, such as the division of the Empecinado, which 
could be called in to join, and if 20,000 men lay at Alcaraz, 
Soult could not go in full force to assail Hill in front of Madrid, 
He must make such a large detachment to watch the Spaniards 
that he would not have more than 30,000 or 35,000 men to 
make the frontal attack on the Anglo-Portuguese force, which 
would defend the line of the Tagus. Against such numbers Hill 
could easily hold his ground. 

It may be objected to these schemes that they did not allow 
sufficient consideration to the power of Suchet in Valencia. 
Mackenzie’s force, of a very heterogeneous kind, was not capable 
of driving in the detachments of the Army of Aragon, which 
still lay cantoned along the Xucar, facing the Allies at Alicante. 
Suchet was able to hold his own, without detaining any of the 
troops of Soult or of King Joseph from their advance upon 
Madrid. Mackenzie’s projected expedition against the city of 
Valencia had no chance of putting a check upon the main 
manGeuvre that the French had in hand. 

But the use of Ballasteros, whose movement must certainly 
have exercised an immense restraining power upon Soult and 
King Joseph, if only it had been carried out, was an experiment 
of a kind which Wellington had tried before, nearly always with 
disappointing results. To entrust to a Spanish general an essen- 
tial part of a wide strategical plan had proved ere now a doubt- 
ful expedient. And Ballasteros had always shown himself self- 
willed if energetic ; it was dangerous to reckon upon him as 
a loyal and intelligent assistant in the great game. And at this 
moment the captain-general of Andalusia was in the most per- 
verse of moods. His ill temper was caused by the recent 
appointment of Wellington as commander-in-chief of all the 
Spanish armies, a measure to wMch the Cortes had at last 
consented, after the consequences of tlae battle'^of Salamanca 
and the occupation of Madrid had prepared public opinion for 
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this momentous step. It had been bitterly opposed at the 
secret session when it was brought forward, but there could no 
longer be any valid excuse for putting off the obviously neces- 
sary policy of combining ail military effort in the Peninsula, 
by placing the control of the whole of the Spanish armies in the 
hands of one who had shown himself such a master of the art 
of war. 

Wellington’s nomination as Generalissimo of the Spanish 
armies had been voted by the Cortes on September 22nd, and 
conveyed to him before Burgos on October 2nd. He had every 
intention of accepting the offer, though (as he wrote to his 
brother Henryk) the change in his position would not be so 
great in reality as in form, since Castahos and most of the 
other Spanish generals had of late been wont to consult him 
on their movements, and generally to fall in with his views. 
There had been exceptions, even of late, such as Joseph 
O’DonneU’s gratuitous forcing on of battle at Castalla, when he 
had been specially asked to hold back till the Anglo-Sicilian 
expedition began to work upon the East Coast. But it would 
certainly be advantageous that, for the future, he should be 
able to issue orders instead of advice. Meanwhile he could 
not formally accept the post of general-in-chief without the 
official leave of the Prince Regent, and prompt information of 
the offer and a request for permission to accept it, were sent 
to London. The Cortes, foreseeing the necessary delay, had 
refrained from publishing the decree till it should be certain 
that Wellington was prepared to assume the position ■ that 
was offered him. But the fact soon became known in Cadiz, 
and was openly spoken of in the public press. Wellington 
continued to write only letters of advice to the Spanish 
generals, and did not assume the tone of a commander-in- 
chief as yet, but his advice had already a more binding force. 
There was no opposition made to him, save in one quarter— 
but that was the . most important one. Ballasteros, as Com- 
mander of the 4th Army and Captain-General of Andalusia, 
burst out into open revolt against the Cortes, the Regency, and 
the commander-in-chief elect. 

This busy l.nd ambftious man had taken up his abode in 
51 Dispatches^ ix, p, 467. 
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Granada, after Soult’s departure on September 23rd, and since 
then had not stirred, though Wellington had repeatedly asked 
him to advance into La Mancha with his available force, and 
to put himself in touch with Elio, Penne Villemur, and Hill. 
But Ballasteros was suffering from an acute attack of megalo- 
mania : after years of skulking in the mountains and forced 
marches, he was now in the position of a viceroy commanding 
the resources of a great province. Though Andalusia had 
been cleared of the French by no merit of his, but as a side- 
effect of the battle of Salamanca, he gave himself the airs of 
a conqueror and deliverer, and fully believed himself to be 
the most important person in Spain. As an acute observer 
remarked, ‘ Ballasteros wanted to begin where Bonaparte ended, 
by seizing supreme authority, though he had performed no 
such services for his fatherland as the French general. He 
spared no effort to attach his army to his person, and to win 
its favour sacrificed without hesitation the whole civil popula- 
tion. The land was drained of all resources, but he found new 
means of extorting money. His officers went from town to 
town exacting a so-called “ voluntary contribution ” for the 
army. Those who gave much were put in his white book as 
patriots — those who did not were enrolled in his black book 
as supporters of King Joseph. He wanted to collect all the 
troops in Andalusia into a great army, with himself as com- 
mander. But the Regency directed him, in accordance with 
Wellington’s advice, to march at once with the troops imme- 
diately available and take post in La Mancha i.’ 

Then came the news of Wellington’s nomination as com- 
mander-in-chief. Ballasteros thought the moment favourable 
for an open bid for the dictatorship. Instead of obeying the 
orders sent, he issued on October 23rd a manifesto directed to 
the Regency, in which he declared that Wellington’s appointment 
to supreme power was an insult to the Spanish nation, and 
especially to the Spanish Army. He openly contemned the 
decree, as dishonourable and debasing — Spaniards should never 
become like Portuguese the servants of the foreigner. If— ■ 
what he could not believe — ^the national army and the nation 
itself should ratify such an appointmTent, he Himself would 
‘ Sohepeler, pp. 672-3. 
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throw up his post and retire to his home. At the same time 
there was an outburst of pamphlets and newspaper articles 
inspired by him, stating that England was to be feared as an 
oppressor no less than France ; and all sorts of absurd rumours 
were put about as to the intentions of the British Government 
and the servility of the Cortes. 

Ballasteros, however, had altogether mistaken his own 
importance and popularity: budding Bonapartes must be able 
to rely on their own troops, and he — as the event showed — 
could not. The Cortes took prompt measures for his suppression : 
one Colonel Rivera, a well-known Liberal, was sent secretly to 
Granada to bear to Virues, the second in command of the 
4th Army, orders to arrest his chief, and place him in con- 
finement. And this was done without any difficulty, so 
unfounded was the confidence which Ballasteros had placed 
in his omnipotence with the army, Virues and the Prince of 
Anglona, his two divisional generals, carried out the arrest in 
the simplest fashion. On the morning of October 80th they 
ordered out their troops for a field day on the Alcala road, 
save a battalion of the Spanish Guards, who had not belonged 
to Ballasteros’s old army, and had no affection for him. This 
regiment surrounded his residence, and when he issued out the 
picquet refused him passage, and Colonel Rivera presented 
him with the warrant for his arrest. There was some little 
stir in Granada among the civil population, but the army 
made no movement when Virues read the decree of the Cortes 
to them. Before he well understood what had happened, 
Ballasteros was on his way under a guard to the African 
fortress of Ceuta. He was afterwards given Fregenal in 
Estremadura as the place of his detention. 

But all this happened on October 30th, and meanwhile the 
Army of Andalusia had remained motionless, though Wellington 
had believed that it had marched for La Mancha as early as 
October 5th K Nearly a month had been lost by Ballasteros’s 

^ Wellington to Hill, October 5. Dispatches, ix. p. 469 : * I do not write 
to General Ballasteros, because I do not know exactly where he is : but 
I believe he is at Alcaraz.^ At least I understand he was ordered there 
[by the Regency]. Tell him to hang upon the left flank and rear of the 
enemy, if they move by Albacete toward the Tagus,’ 
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perversity, and when he was finally arrested and his troops 
became available, it was too late ; for Hill had been forced to 
retreat, and Madrid was about to fall into the hands of the French, 
who had advanced through La Mancha unmolested. The Fourth 
Army was put under the command of the Duke del Parque, 
the victor of Tamames, but the vanquished of Alba de Tormes 
in the campaign of 1809. It marched early in November to its 
* appointed position at Alcaraz; but it was of no use to have it there 
when the enemy had changed all his positions, and had driven Hill 
beyond the Guadarrama into the valley of the Douro. 

Wellington’s arrangements for the defence of Madrid were 
therefore insufficient as the event proved, for three reasons. The 
diversion from Alicante was too weak — Suchet alone was able 
to keep Maitland in check. The main Spanish force which was 
to have co-operated with Hill never put in an appearance, 
thanks to the disloyal perversity of its general. And, thirdly, 
the autumn rains, which had so incommoded Wellington before 
Burgos, turned out to be late and scanty in New Castile. The 
Tagus and its affluents remained low and fordable almost 
everywhere. 

As late as the 17th October Wellington had no fears about 
Hill s position. The probability that the enemy from Valencia 
would advance upon Madrid, as he wrote on that morning, 
seemed diminishing day by day — ^reinforcements were coming 
up from the South to Hill, and Ballasteros was believed to be 
already posted in La Mancha, ‘ which renders the enemy’s 
movement upon the Tagus very improbable L’ On the 19th, 
when his last assault on the Castle of Burgos had just been 
bea,ten off, and he was thinking of retreat, came much less 
satisfactory news from Hill. The enemy seemed to be drawing 
together : they had laid siege to the Castle of Chinchilla, and 
it was not impossible that they were aiming at Madrid, perhaps 
only with a view of forcing the abandonment of the siege of 
Burgos, perhaps with serious offensive intention. If so. W illing , 
ton might be caught with not one but both of the halves of his 
army exposed to immediate attack by a superior enemy, who 
was just assuming the offensive. And the total force of the 
French was appalling— 50,000 men on ‘the Northern field of 
^ Wellington to Popham. Dispatches, ix, p. 494, 
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operations, 60,000 on the other — while the united strength of 
all the available troops under Wellington’s orders was about 
80,000, of whom 25,000 were Spaniards, whose previous record 
was not in many cases reassuring. He had often warned the 
ministers at home that if the French evacuated outlying pro- 
vinces, and collected in great masses, they were too many for 
him But that ever-possible event had been so long delayed, 
that Wellington had gone on, with a healthy and cheerful 
opportunism, facing the actual situation of affairs without 
taking too much thought for the morrow. Now the conjunction 
least to be desired appeared to be at length coming into practical 
existence and it remained to be seen what could be done. 

As for his own army, there was no doubt that prompt retreat, 
first beyond the Pisuerga, then beyond the Douro, was necessary. 
Souham had already made his first preliminary forward move- 
ment. On the evening of October 18th a strong advance guard, 
consisting of a brigade of Maucune’s division, pushed in upon 
the front of the allied army at the village of Santa Olalla, and 
surprised there the outlying picket of an officer and thirty men 
of the Brunswick-Oels, who were nearly all taken prisoners. The 
heights above this place commanded the town of Monasterio, 
wherefore Wellington directed it to be evacuated, and drew 
in its line to a position slightly nearer Burgos, for it was clear 
that there were heavy forces behind the brigade which had 
formed the French attacking force K 

On the 19th he was in order of battle with ail his army except 
the troops left before Burgos — Pack’s Portuguese, a brigade 
of the 6th Division, and three weak battalions from the 1st 
Division. The position extended from Ibeas on the Arlanzon, 
through Riobena to Soto Palacios, and was manned by the 
1st, 5th, and 7th Divisions, two brigades of the 6th, Brad- 
ford’s Portuguese, Castanos’s Galicians, and all the cavalry 
— about 30,000 men. Wellington expected to be attacked on 
the 20th, and was not prepared to give back till he had ascer- 
tained what force was in his front. He knew that the Army of 

^ See above, pp. 1-2. 

^ Wellington^ says in hi?, Dispatch to Lord Bathurst of October 26 that 
the Brunswick officer disobeyed orders, and was taken because he did not 
retire at once, as directed. 
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Portugal had been reinforced, but was not sure whether the 
report that Caffarelli had come up with a large portion of the 
Army of the North was correct or no. 

Souham’s movement on the 18th had been intended as the 
commencement of a general advance : he brought up his whole 
force to Monasterio, and he would have attacked on the 20th 
if he had not received, before daybreak, and long ere his troops 
were under way, a much-delayed dispatch from King Joseph. 
It informed him that the whole mass of troops from Valencia was 
on the march for Madrid, that this movement would force 
Wellington to abandon the siege of Burgos and to fall back, 
and that he was therefore not to risk a general action, but to 
advance with caution, and pursue the allied force in front of him 
so soon as it should begin to retreat, when it might be pressed 
with advantaged He was to be prepared to link his advance 
with that of the armies from the South, which would have columns 
in the direction of Cuenca. Soiiham was discontented with the 
gist of this dispatch, since he had his whole army assembled, 
while Caffarelli was close behind, within supporting distance, 
at Briviesca. He thought that he could have fought with advan- 
tage, and was probably right, since he and Caffarelli had a 
marked superiority of numbers, though Wellington’s positions 
were strong. 

Balked of the battle that he desired, he resolved to make 
a very strong reconnaissance against the allied centre, to see 
whether the enemy might already be contemplating retreat, 
and might consent to be pushed back, and to abandon Burgos. 
This reconnaissance was conducted by Maucune’s and Chauvel’s 
(late Bonnet’s) divisions and a brigade of light cavalry : it was 
directed against Wellington’s centre, in front of the villages of 
Quintana Palla and Olmos, where the Tth division was posted. 
Maucune’s troops, forming the front line of the French, were 
hotly engaged in this direction, when Wellington, seeing that the 
main body of the enemy was very remote, and that the two 
vanguard divisions had ventured far forward into his ground, 
directed Sir Edward Paget with the 1st and 5th divisions — 
forming his own left wing — ^to swing forward by a diagonal 
movement and take Maucune in flaifk. The FrSach general 
^ Souham to Clarke, October 22* 
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diseovered the approaching force only just in time, and re- 
treated in great haste across the fields, without calling in his 
tirailleurs or forming any regular order of march. Each regi- 
ment made off by its own way, just early enough to escape 
Paget’s turning movement. The British horse artillery arrived 
only in time to shell the last battalions ; the infantry was too 
far off to reach them. Dusk fell at this moment, and Paget 
halted : if there had been one hour more of daylight Maucune 
and Ghauvel would have been in an evil case, for they were still 
some distance from their own main body on the Monasterio 
position, and the British cavalry was coming up in haste. The 
reconnaissance had been pushed recklessly and too far— in 
accordance with the usual conduct of Maucune, who was (as 
his conduct at Salamanca had proved) a gallant but a very 
rash leader. The losses on both sides were trifling^ — apparently 
about 80 in the French ranks and 47 in the British 7th division. 
Paget’s troops did not come under fire. 

■ : On the morning of the 21st Wellington received a letter of 
Pliirs, written on the 17th, which made it clear to him that he 
must delay no longer. It reported that the enemy were very 
clearly on the move — the whole of Drouet’s corps was coming 
forward from Albacete, the castle of Chinchilla had fallen, into 
the hands of the French on Oct. 9th, and— what was the most 
discomposing to learn— Ballasteros had failed to advance into 
La Mancha: by the last accounts he was still at Granada. 
He would certainly come too late, if he came at all. The only 
compensating piece of good news was that Skerrett’s brigade 
from Cadiz was at last near at hand, and would reach Talavera 
on the 20th. Elio, from his forward position at Villares, 
reported that Suchet’s troops opposite Alicante were drawing 
back towards Valencia ; possibly they were about to join Soult 
and King Joseph, who were evidently coming forward. Hill 
was inclined to sum up the news as follows : ‘ The King, Soult, 
and Suchet having united their armies are on the frontiers of 
Murcia and Valencia, and appear to be moving this way. It is 

^ This is the figure given by Colonel B^chaud in his interesting narrative 
of the doings Maucune^ division (Andes NapoUoniennes, ii. p. 396). 
Martinien’s lists show 3 casualties of officers only, all in the 86th of 
Maucune’s division. 
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certain that a considerable force is advancing toward Madrid, 
but I think it doubtful whether they will attempt to force their 
way to the capital.’ Meanwhile he had, as a precautionary 
measure, brought up the troops in cantonments round Madrid 
to Aranjuez and its neighbourhood, and had thrown forward 
a cavalry screen beyond the Tagus, to watch alike the roads 
from Albacete and those from Cuenca. 

The mere possibility that Soult and the King were advancing 
on Madrid was enough to move Wellington to instant retreat : 
if he waited for certainty, he might be too late. And his own 
position in front of Souham and Caffarelliwas dangerous enough, 
even if no more bad news from the South should come to hand. 
Accordingly on the afternoon of the 21st orders were sent to 
Pack to prepare to raise the siege of Burgos, when the main 
army in its backward movement should have passed him. The 
baggage was to be sent off, the stores removed or burned in the 
following night. The divisions in line opposite Souham were to 
move away, after lighting camp fires to delude the enemy, in two 
main columns, one on each side of the Arlanzon. The northern 
column, composed of the 5th Division, two-thirds of the Galician 
infantry, the heavy dragoons of Ponsonby (late Le Marchant’s 
brigade) and the handful of Spanish regular cavalry, was to 
skirt the northern side of the city of Burgos, using the cross- 
roads by Bivar and Quintana Duehas, and to retire to Tardajos, 
beside the Urbel river. The southern and larger column, 
consisting of the 1st, 7th, and 6th Divisions (marching in that 
order), of Bradford’s Portuguese and the remainder of the 
Galicians, was to move by the high road through Villa Fria, to 
cross the town-bridge of Burgos (with special caution that 
silence must be observed, so as not to alarm the garrison of the 
Castle) to Frandovinez and Villa de Buniel. Here they would be 
in touch with the other column, which was to be only two miles 
away at Tardajos, Anson’s cavalry brigade was to cover the rear 
of this column, only abandoning the outposts when the infantry 
should have got far forward. They were to keep the old picquet- 
line tiU three in the morning. Bock’s German dragoons and 
the cavalry of Julian Sanchez formed a flank guard for the 
southern column : they were to cross the ArlanzoiT at Ibeas, 
five miles east of Burgos, and to retire parallel to the infantry 
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line of march, by a circuit on cross-roads south of Burgos, finally 
joining the main body at Villa de Buniel 

All this complicated set of movements was carried out with 
complete success : the army got away without arousing the 
attention of the French of Souham, and the column which 
crossed the bridge of Burgos, under the cannon of the Castle 2, 
was never detected, till a Spanish guerrilla party galloped noisily 
across the stones and drew some harmless shots. Since the 
enemy was alarmed, the rear of the column had to take a side- 
path. Pack filed off the troops in the trenches, and got away 
quietly from the investment line. In the morning the two 
infantry columns were safely concentrated within two miles 
of each other at Tardajos and Villa de Buniel. There being no 
sign of pursuit, they were allowed some hours’ rest in these 
positions, and then resumed their retreat, the northern column 
leading, with the 5 th Division at its head, the southern column 
following, and falling into the main road by crossing the bridge 
of Buniel. The 7 th Division formed the rearguard of the infantry ; 
it was followed by Bock’s dragoons, Anson and Julian Sanchez 
bringing up the rear. On the night of the 22 nd the army bivou- 
acked along the road about Celada, Villapequena, and Hornillos ; 
the light cavalry, far behind, were still observing the passages 
of the Arlanzon at Buniel and of the Urbel at Tardajos. 

The French pursuit was not urged with any vigour on this 
day. The departure of Wellington had only been discovered 
in the early morning hours by the dying down of the camp fires 
along his old position^. At dawn Souham advanced with 
caution ; finding nothing in front of it, his vanguard under 
Maucune entered Burgos about 10 o’clock in the morning, and 
exchanged congratulations with Dubreton and his gallant 
garrison. The light cavalry of the Army of Portugal pushed out 
along the roads north and south of the Arlanzon : those on the 
right bank found the three broken 18 -pounders of Wellington’s 
battering train a few miles outside of Burgos, and went as far 

1 For details see Wellington’s Order of March in Supplementary Bis- 
patches, xiv. pp. 144-5. 

® The wheels of the artillery were all muffled with straw. The cavalry 
went at a walKt * 

® So Colonel B^chaud’s narrative, quoted above, and most valuable for 
all this retreat* 
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as the Urbelj where they came on the rear vedettes of the Allies. 
Those on the left bank obtained touch with Anson’s outlying 
picquet at San Mames, and drove it back to the Buniel bridge. 

The 23rd October, however, was to be a day of a much more 
lively sort. Souham and Caffarelli, having debouched from 
Burgos, brought all their numerous cavalry to the front, and at 
dawn it was coming up for the pursuit, in immense strength. 
There were present of the Army of Portugal Curto’s light horse, 
Boyer’s dragoons, and the brigade formerly commanded by 
Chauvel now under Colonel Merlin of the 1st Hussars. These, 
by the morning state of October 15th, made up 4,300 sabres. 
The Army of the North contributed the bulk of its one — but' 
very powerful — cavalry brigade, that of Laferridre, 1,650 strong.^ 
Thus there were nearly 6,000 veteran horsemen hurrying on to 
molest Wellington’s rear, where the covering force only con- 
sisted of Anson’s and Bock’s two brigades and of the lancers of 
Julian Sanchez — 1,300 dragoons British and German 2 , and 

1.000 Spaniards admirable for raids and ambushes but not fit 
to be placed in battle line. Ponsonby’s dragoons and the regular 
squadrons of the Galician army were far away with the head of 
the column. To support the cavalry screen were the two horse- 
artillery batteries of Downman and Bull, and the two Light 
Battalions of the German Legion from the 7th Division, under 
Colonel Halkett, which were left behind as the extreme rear- 
guard of the infantry. 

All day the main marching column of the allied army 
laboured forward unmolested along the muddy high road from 
Celada del Camino to Torqueinada, a very long stage of some 
26 miles : Wellington seldom asked his infantry to make such 
an effort. What would have happened to Clausel’s army if the 

1 These figures look very large — and exceed Napier’s estimate of 

5.000 sabres. But I can only give the strength of the French official 
returns, viz. Curto’s division 2,163, Boyer’s division 1,373, Merlin’s 
brigade 746, Laferriere’s brigade 1,662 ; total 5,944. All these units were 
engaged that day, as the French narrative shows, except that 4 only of the 
6 squadrons of gendarmerie in Laferrii^re’s brigade were at the front. 

® Owing to losses at Garcia Hernandez and Majadahonda the Germans 
were only 4 squadrons, under 450 effective sabres. The Light Dragoons 
of Anson, all three regiments down to 2-squadron strength, made up 
about 800. 
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British had marched at this rate in the week that followed the 
battle of Salamanca ? Behind the infantry column, however, 
the squadrons of the rearguard were fighting hard all day long, to 
secure an unmolested retreat for their comrades. This was the 
most harassing and one of the most costly efforts that the 
British cavalry was called upon to make during the Peninsular 
War. The nearest parallel to it in earlier years was the rear- 
guard action of El Bodon in September 1811 But there the 
forces engaged on both sides had been much smaller. 

The French advanced guard consisted of Curto’s light cavalry 
division of the Army of Portugal, supported by Maucune’s 
infantry division. It had started at dawn, and found the 
British cavalry vedettes where they had been marked down on 
the preceding night, at the bridge of Villa BunieL They retired 
without giving trouble, being in no strength, and the morning 
was wearing on when the French came upon Wellington’s 
rearguard, the horsemen of Anson and Julian Sanchez, and 
Halkett’s two German battalions, a mile or two east of Celada, 
holding the line of the Hormaza stream, Anson was in position 
behind its ravine, with a battalion of the light infantry dis- 
persed along the bushes above the water, and the cavalry in 
support. Julian Sanchez was visible on the other side of the 
Arlanzon, which is not here fordable, beyond Anson’s right : 
on his left, hovering on hills above the road, was a small 
irregular force, the guerrilla band of Marquinez The ground 
along the Hormaza was strong, and the infantry fire surprised 
the enemy, who were stopped for some time. They came on 
presently in force, and engaged in a bickering fight: several 
attempts to cross the ravine were foiled by partial charges of 
some of Anson’s squadrons, Wellington says in his dispatch 
that the skirmishing lasted nearly three hours, and that Staple- 
ton Cotton, who had recently come up from the Salamanca 
hospital cured of his wound, made excellent dispositions. But 
the odds— more than two to one— were far too great to permit 
the contest to be maintained for an indefinite period ; and when, 

^ See vol. iv, pp, 565-9. 

® Who wj§.^ot himself^any longer at their head, having been killed in 
a private quarrel some weeks before. His men were this day under his 
lieutenant Puente (Schepeler, p. 680). 
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after much bickering, the French (O’Shee’s brigade of Curto’s 
division) at last succeeded in gaining a footing beyond the 
Hormaza, Anson’s squadrons went off in good order. The 
ground for the next five or six miles was very unfavourable for 
a small detaining force, as the valley of the Arlanzon widened out 
for a time, and allowed the enemy space to deploy his superior 
numbers. Nevertheless the light dragoons turned again and 
again, and charged with more or less success the pursuing 
Chasseurs. While Curto’s division was pressing back the 
British brigade in front, Merlin’s brigade, pushing out on the 
French right, ascended the hills beyond Anson’s left flank, and 
there found and drove off the partida of Marquinez. The fugi- 
tive guerrilleros, falling back for support towards the British, 
came in upon the flank of the 16th Light Dragoons with French 
hussars in close pursuit, and mixed with them. The left 
squadron of the 16th was thrown into confusion, and suffered 
heavily, having some thirty casualties ; and the commander 
of the regiment, Colonel Pelly, and seven of his metf'Were taken 
prisoners. As Curto was pushing on at the same time, Anson’s 
brigade was much troubled, and was greatly relieved when it at 
last came in sight of its support, Bock’s German Heavy Dra- 
goons and Bull’s battery, posted behind a bridge spanning 
a watercourse near the lonely house called the Venta del Pozo. 
The two battalions of Halkett, who had been retiring under 
cover of Anson’s stubborn resistance, were now some little way 
behind Bock, near the village of Villadrigo. On seeing the 
obstacle of the watercourse in front of them, and the British 
reserves behind it, the cavalry of the Army of Portugal halted, 
and began to re-form, Anson’s harassed brigade was permitted 
to cross the bridge and to join Bock, 

At this moment there came on the scene the French cavalry 
reserves, Boyer’s dragoons and the three regiments of the Army 
of the North, which were commanded that day not by their 
brigadier Laferriere (who had been injured by a fail from his 
horse) but by Colonel Faverot of the 15th Chasseurs. Souham, 
who had arrived in their company as had Caffarelli also, gave 
orders that the pursuit was not to slacken for a minute. While 
the cavalry of Curto and Merlin were*re-forming-and resting, 
the newly arrived squadrons were directed to drive in the 
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British rearguard from its new position. The brigade of Faverot 
was to attack in front, the dragoons of Boyer were to turn the 
hostile line, by crossing the watercourse some way to their right, 
and to fall on its flank and rear. So great was the superiority 
in numbers of the attacking party that they came on with 
supreme confidence, ignoring all disadvantages of ground. 
Faverot’s brigade undertook to pass the bridge in column, in 
face of Bock’s two regiments drawn up at the head of the slope, 
and of Bull’s battery placed on the high road so as to command 
the crossing. Boyer’s dragoons trotted off to the right, to look 
for the first available place where the water should allow them 
a practicable ford. 

What followed was not in accordance with the designs of 
either party. Souham had intended Boyer and Faverot to act 
simultaneously ; but the former found the obstacle less and less 
inviting the farther that he went on : he rode for more than 
a mile without discovering a passage, and finally got out of 
sight of Souham and the high road Meanwhile Faverot had 
advanced straight for the bridge, and had begun to cross it. 
Of his three regiments the Berg lancers led, the 15th Chasseurs 
came next, the Legion of Gendarmerie brought up the rear. 
They were ten squadrons in all, or some 1,200 sabres. As each 
squadron got quit of the bridge it formed up in line, the 
first to pass to the right of the road, while those which 
followed successively took ground to the left, between the 
chaussee and the bank of the Arlanzon. Eight squadrons had 
got into position before the British line gave any signs of move* 
ment on the hillside above. 

It is clear that to cross a bridge in this fashion was a reckless 
manoeuvre. If Bock had charged when two or three squadrons 
only had passed^, he must have crushed them in the act of de- 
ployment, and have jammed the rest of the French column at 
the bridgehead in a position of helpless immobility. That no 
such charge was made resulted from a curious chance. Staple- 
ton Cotton, who was still conducting the retreat, had placed 
Bull’s battery at a point on the slope where he judged that it 

^ To Caffarelli’s high disgust : see his dispatch to Clarke of October 30, 
where he calfeToqyer’s action a ‘ fatality que Ton ne peut coiwevoir.’ 

® As Lumley did at Usagre against L’Allemand, see vol. iv. p. 412. 
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fully commanded the bridge, with Bock’s four squadrons on its 
right. Then Anson’s brigade, not in the best of order after its 
long pursuit by the enemy, trotted over the bridge and came up 
the slope. Cotton intended that it should deploy on the left 
of the guns, but the retreating regiments, before the directions 
reached them, turned to the right and began to form up behind 
Bock’s line. The general at once sent them orders to cross to 
the left and prolong the line on the other side of Bull’s battery. 
By some extraordinary blunder the leading regiment (perhaps 
to shorten its route) passed to the left in front of the guns, 
instead of moving behind them. It was thus masking the 
battery Just at the moment that the French, to the surprise of 
every one, began to cross the bridge. There was considerable 
confusion in changing the march of the light dragoons, and be- 
fore they were cleared off and the front of the battery was free, 
several French squadrons were across the ravine and forming 
up. The artillerymen then opened, but in their hurry they 
misjudged the elevation, and not one shot of the first discharge 
told. The second did hardly better; more French were passing 
every moment, and Cotton then directed the cavalry to charge, 
since the enemy was becoming stronger and stronger on the 
near side of the bridge. 

The charge was delivered in echelon of brigades ; Bock’s 
two regiments, who had been awaiting orders for some time, 
got away at once, and fell upon the left of the French — ^the 
gendarmes and the left squadrons of the Chasseurs. Anson’s six 
squadrons started somewhat later, and having tired horses — 
after their long morning’s hght — came on at a much slower 
pace. They found themselves opposed to the Lancers and the 
right squadrons of the Chasseurs. There was such a percep- 
tible space between the two attacks, that some of the French 
narratives speak of the British charge as being made by a front 
line and a reserve. The numbers engaged were not very unequal ^ 

^ Anson s brigade fought, it is said, with only 600 sabres out of its 
original 800, owing to heavy losses in the morning, and to the dropping 
behind of many men on exhausted horses, who did nt>t get up in time to 
form for the charge. Bock’s brigade was intact, but only 400 strong. Of 
the French brigade 1,600 strong on October 3,5 by its ‘ mor ning state ’ 
two squadrons out of the six of gendarmes were not present, so that the 
total was probably 1,250 or so engaged. 
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—probably 1,200 French to 1,000 British— but the former were 
all fresh, while the larger half of the latter (Anson’s brigade) 
were wearied out — man and horse — by long previous fighting. 

All accounts— English and French — agree that this was one 
of the most furious cavalry melees ever seen : the two sides 
broke each other’s lines at various points — the 1st K.G.L. Dra- 
goons rode down their immediate opponents, the 2nd got to 
a standing fight with theirs : Anson’s regiments, coming on 
more slowly on their jaded mounts, made no impression on the 
Lancers and Chasseurs opposite them. The Waole mass fell 
into a heaving crowd ‘ so completely mixed that friend could 
hardly be distinguished from foe — the contest man to man 
lasted probably a long minute, during which the ground was 
strewn with French, and our own loss was heavy in the extreme.’ 
General Bock was at one time seen defending himself against 
six Frenchmen, and was barely saved by his men. Beteille, the 
Colonel of the French Gendarme Legion, received, it is said, 
twelve separate wounds, and was left for dead. The combat 
was ended by the intervention of the two rear squadrons of the 
Gendarmes, who had not crossed the bridge when the charge 
began ; they came up late, and fell upon the flank and rear of 
the 2nd Dragoons of the K.G.L. This last push settled the 
matter, and the British brigades broke and fell back h 

They w’^ere not so disheartened, however, but that they 
rallied half a mile to the rear, and were showing fight when 
Boyer’s dragoons came tardily upon the scene — they had at 
last found a passage over the ravine, and appeared in full 
strength on the flank. It was hopeless to oppose them, and 
the wrecks of the two British brigades fell back hastily towards 
their infantry support, Halkett’s two Light Battalions of the 
German Legion, which had been retreating meanwhile towards 
Villadrigo, marching in column at quarter distance and prepared 
to form square when necessary. The need now came — the 
leading regiment of Boyer’s Dragoons turned upon the rear 
^ battalion — the 1st — and charged it : the square was formed 
in good time, and the attack was beaten off. The battaliozi then 

^ Most of^is detail is ^rom the admirable account of von Hodenberg, 
aide-de-camp to Bock, whose letter I printed in Blackwood for 1913. There 
is a good narrative also in Martin’s Gendarmerie d^Espagne, pp. 317-19. 
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retired, falling back upon the 2nd, which had nearly reached 
¥illadrigo. Both then retreated together, covering the broken 
cavalry, and had gone a short distance farther when the French 
renewed the attack. Both battalions formed square, both were 
charged, and both repulsed the attack of the dragoons with 
loss. The enemy, who had still plenty of intact squadrons, 
seemed to be contemplating a third charge, but hesitated, and 
finally Bock’s and Anson’s men having got back into some 
sort of order, and showing a front once more, the squares 
retired unmolested, and marched off in company with the 
cavalry. The French followed cautiously and gave no further 
trouble. It was now dark, and when the pursuit ceased the rear- 
guard halted for two hours, and resuming its march about 
ten o’clock, finally reached the bridge of Quintana del Puente, 
outside Torquemada, at two o’clock next morning. 

Thus ended a costly affair, which might have proved much 
more perilous had the French been better managed. But 
though their troopers fought well enough, their generals failed 
to get such advantage as they should out of their superior 
numbers. It is to be noted that both Curto and Boyer have 
very poor records in the memoirs of Marmont, Foy, and other con- 
temporary writers, who speak on other occasions of the ‘ inertie 
coupable ’ and ‘ faute de decision ’ of the one, and call the other 
" bon manoeuvrier, mais n’ayant pas la reputation qui attire la 
confiance aveugle du soldat ’ : Napoleon once summed them 
up as ‘ mauvais ou mediocres along with several other 
generals. It seems clear, at any rate, that they should have 
accomplished more, with the means at their disposal. The 
damage inflicted on the British rearguard was much smaller 
than might have been expected — only 230 in all, including 
5 officers and 60 men taken prisoners 2. It is probable indeed 

1 Details are worth giving. The 2nd Dragoons K.G.L. had 52 casualties, 
the 1st 44. In Anson’s brigade the 11th Light Dragoons lost 49, the 12th 
only 20, the 16th 47. The olBcers taken prisoners were Colonel Felly and 
Lieutenant Baker of the 16th, Major Fischer (mortally wounded) of the 
1st Dragoons K.G.L., and Captain Lenthe and Lieutenant Schaeffer of 
the 2nd Dragoons K.G.L. The two infantry battalions had 18 casualties, 
of whom 13 were men missing, apparently skirmishers c ut , of f in the fight 
earlier in the day on the Hormaza, or footsore men who had fallen behind. 

" In a conversation with Foy (see life of the latter, by Girod de FAin, 
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that the pursuers suffered no less ; for, though their official 
report spoke of no more than about a hundred and fifty casual- 
ties, Faverot’s Brigade alone had almost as many by itself, 
showing a list of 7 killed and 18 officers and 116 men wounded. 
But the regimental lists give 35 French cavalry officers in all 
disabled that day, 5 in Curto’s division, 5 in Merlin’s Brigade, 
5 in Boyer’s Dragoons, and 2 -on the staff, beside the 18 in 
Faverot’s Brigade. This must indicate a total loss of nearly 
300, applying the very moderate percentage of casualties of men 
to officers that prevailed in Faverot’s regiments to the other 
corps. The engagement had been most honourable to the two 
cavalry brigades of Wellington’s rearguard, and not less so to 
the German Legion light infantry. An intelligent observer — 
not a soldier — W’-ho saw the whole of the fighting that day 
remarked, ‘ I twice thought Anson’s Brigade (which was weak in 
numbers and much exhausted by constant service) would have 
been annihilated ; and I believe we owe the preservation of 
that and of the heavy German brigade to the admirable steadi- 
ness of Halkett’s two Light Battalions. , , . We literally had to 
fight our way for four miles, retiring, halting, charging, and 
again retiring, I say we because I was in the thick of it, and 
never witnessed such a scene of anxiety, uproar, and confusion. 
Throughout the whole of this trying occasion Stapleton Cotton 
behaved with great coolness, judgement, and gallantry. I was 
close to him the whole time, and did not observe him for an 
instant disturbed or confused K At the end of the fight one 
officer in a Jaded regiment observed to another that it had been 
a bad day. His friend replied that it had been a most honour- 
able day for the troops, for at nightfall every unwounded man 
on an efficient horse was still in line and ready to charge again. 
There had been no rout, no straggling, and no loss of morale. 

p. 141) when he said that all the cavalry generals of the Army of Portugal 
except Montbrun, Fournier, and Lamotte were ‘ mauvais on mediocres ’ — 
these others being Curto, Boyer, Cavrois, Lorcet, and Carried. 

^ H. Sydenham to Henry Wellesley, printed in Wellington Supple- 
mentary Dispatches, vii. pp. 464-5. Sydenham understates, however, the 
available force when he says that Anson had only 460 sabres and Bock 
only two sqijm^ons. Hodenberg diminishes less, but still too much, when 
he gives Bock 300 sabres and Anson COO. The real numbers are given 
above. 
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While the combat of Venta del Pozo was in progress the 
main body of the army had been resting in and about Tor- 
qiiemada, undisturbed by any pursuit, so well had the rearguard 
played its part. Next morning (October 24th) it marched off 
and crossed the Carrion river by the bridges of Palencia, 
Villamuriel, and Duehas. Behind this stream Wellington was 
proposing to check the enemy for at least some days. He chose 
it, rather than the Pisuerga, as his defensive line for tactical 
reasons. If he had stayed behind the Pisuerga, he would have 
had the Carrion and its bridges in his immediate rear, and he 
was determined not to fight with bridge-defiles behind him. In 
the rear of the Carrion there were no such dangerous passages, 
and the way was clear to Valladolid. It was fortunate that, 
after the lively day on the 28rd, the French made no serious 
attempt at pursuit upon the 24th, for there were many stragglers 
that morning from the infantry. Torquemada was the centre 
of a wine-district and full of barrels, vats, and even cisterns of 
the heady new vintage of 1812 ; many of the men had repaid 
themselves for a twenty-six mile march by over-deep potations, 
and it was very hard to get the battalions started next morning.^ 
Napier says that ‘ twelve thousand men at one time were in a 
state of helpless inebriety : ’ this is no doubt an exaggeration, 
but the diaries of eye-witnesses make it clear that there was 
much drunkenness that day. 

Wellington’s new position extended from Palencia on the 
Carrion to Duehas on the Pisuerga, below its junction with 
the first-named river. He intended to have all the bridges 
destroyed, viz. those of Palencia, Villa Muriel, and San Isidro 
on the Carrion, and those of Duehas and Tariego on the 
Pisuerga, He placed one of the Galician divisions (Cabrera’s) 
in Palencia and south of it, supported by the 8/lst from the 
5th Division. Another Galician division (Losada’s) continued 
the line southward to Villa Muriel, where it was taken up by 
the 5th Division — ^now under General Oswald who had recently 
Joined. The 1st, 6th, and 7th Divisions prolonged the line 

* Napier, iv. p. 361. Corroboration may be had on p. 120 of the Journal 
of Green of the 68th, who says that his coIoneWas much mizzl ed to know 
how so many men had succeeded in getting liquor, and that one soldier 
was drowned in a vat, overcome by the fumes of new wine. 
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down the Pisuerga. Behind the rivers, all the way, there was 
a second line of defence, formed by the dry bed of the Canal of 
Castile, which runs for many miles through the valley : it was 
out of order and waterless, but the depression of its course 
made a deep trench running parallel with the Carrion and 
Pisuerga, and very tenable. It must be noted that Palencia 
lay to the wrong side of the Carrion for Wellington’s purpose, 
being on its left or eastern bank. It had, therefore, either to 
be held as a sort of tSte de pont, or evacuated before the enemy 
should attack. The Spanish officer in command resolved to 
take the former course, though the town was indefensible, with 
a ruinous mediaeval wall : he occupied it, and made arrange- 
ments for the blowing up of the bridge only when his advanced 
guard should have been driven out of Palencia and should have 
recrossed the river. 

Souham, who had pushed his head-quarters forward to 
Magaz this day, resolved to try to force the line of the Carrion. 
Two divisions under Foy — ^his own and that of Bonte (late 
Thomi^res)— were to endeavour to carry Palencia and its 
bridge. Maucune, with the old advanced guard, his own 
division and that of Gauthier \ was to see if anything could 
be done at the bridges of Villa Muriel and San Isidro. 
Foy had Laferriere’s cavalry brigade given him, Maucune 
retained Curto’s light horse. The main body of the army 
remained in a mass near Magaz, ready to support either 
of the advanced columns, if it should succeed in forcing 
a passage. ^ 

Unfortunately for Wellington, everything went wrong at 
Palencia. Foy, marching rapidly on the city, drove away the 
few squadrons of Galician cavalry which were observing his 
front, and then burst open one of its rickety gates with artillery 
fire, and stormed the entry with Chemineau’s brigade. The 
Galician battalions in the town, beaten in a short street fight, 
were evicted with such a furious rush that the British engineer 
officer with the party of the 8/lst, who were working at the 

^ This was Bonnet’s o!d division : Chauvel had been commanding it 
since BonnetaiPas disabled dt Salamanca, But he had been wounded by 
a chance shot at Venta del Fozo on the 23rd, and Gauthier, his senior 
brigadier, had taken it over. 
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bridge, failed 1 to fire the mine, whose fuse went wrong. Most 
of them were taken prisoners. Colonel Campbell of the 3 /1st, 
who had been sent to support the Spaniards, fell back towards 
Villa Muriel, judging the enemy too strong to be resisted, and 
the routed Galicians had to be covered by Ponsonby’s heavy 
dragoons from the pursuit of the French cavalry, who spread 
over the environs of Palencia and captured some baggage 
trains, British and Spanish, with their escorts. 

Thus Souham had secured a safe passage over the Carrion 
and it mattered little to him that his other attack farther 
south had less decisive success. Here Maucune, always a very 
enterprising — ^not to say reckless— commander had marched 
against the two bridges of Villa Muriel and San Isidro. He 
led his own division towards the former, and sent that of 
Gauthier against the latter. The 5 th Division had an infantry 
screen of light troops beyond the river — -this was pushed in, 
with some loss, especially to the 8th Cagadores. Both bridges 
were then attacked, but each was blown up when the heads 
of the French columns approached, and a heavy fire, both of 
artillery and of musketry, from the other bank checked their 
further advance. Gauthier then turned east in search of a 
passage, and went coasting along the bank of the Pisuerga for 
some miles, as far as the bridge of Tariego (or Baftos, as the 
British accounts call it). This had been prepared for destruc- 
tion like the other bridges, but the mine when exploded only 
broke the parapets and part of the flooring. The French 
charged across, on the uninjured crown of the arch, and 
captured some 40 of the working party 2 : they established 
themselves on the opposite bank, but advanced no farther; 
here the British had still the lower course of the Pisuerga to 
protect them, while Gauthier had no supports near, and halted, 
content to have captured the bridge, which he began to repair. 

Meanwhile, the bridge of Villa Muriel having been more 
efficiently blown up, Maucune dispersed his voltigeur companies 
along the river-bank, brought his artillery up to a favourable 

Some 27 men of the 8/lst, taken prisoners here, represent this party 
in the casualty list of October 25. The battalion was JJOl otherwise 
seriously engaged. 

* Who were drawn from the 4th, 30th, and 44th. 
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position, and entered on a long desultory skirmish with Oswald, 
which lasted for some hours. During this time he was searching 
for fords— several were found but all were deep and danger- 
ous. About three o’clock in the afternoon a squadron of 
cavalry forded one of them, apparently unobserved, reached 
the western bank, and rolled up a company of the 1 /9th which 
it caught strung out along the river bickering with the skir- 
mishers on t^ other side. An officer and 33 men were taken 
prisoners 2 . This passage was followed by that of eight volti- 
geur companies, who established themselves on the other side, 
but clung to the bank of the river, the British light troops 
having only retired a few score of yards from it. Having thus 
got a lodgement beyond the Carrion, Maucune resolved to 
cross in force, in support of his voltigeurs. Arnauld’s brigade 
passed at the ford which had first been used, Montfort’s at 
another, to the left of the broken bridge, farther down the 
stream. The French seized the village of Villa Muriel, and 
established themselves in force along the dry bed of the canal, 
a little to its front. Wellington had expected that Maucune 
would come on farther, and intended to charge him with the 
whole 5th Division when he should begin to ascend the slope 
above the canal. But when, after an hour or more, the enemy 
made no advance, it became necessary to assume the offensive 
against him, since Foy was now across the Carrion at Palencia, 
and, if he commenced to push forward, he might drive the 
Spanish troops between him and Villa Muriel into Maucune’s 
arms. The latter must be expelled before this danger should 
arise: wherefore at about 4 o’clock a brigade of Losada’s 
Spaniards was sent against the right of the French division, 
while Pringle’s brigade attacked its front along the bed of the 
canal. The Spaniards made no progress — they were indeed 
driven back, and rallied with difficulty by Wellington’s friend 
General Alava, who was severely wounded. To replace them 
the British brigade of Barnes was brought up, and told to 

* For a romantic story of how one was discovered see Napier, iv, p, 363, 
a tale which I have not found corroborated in any other authority, 

^ I had not been able to make out how the l/9th came to lose these 
prisoners tilLJ-same on th^whole story in the Autobiography of Hale of 
the l/9th, printed at Cirencester 1826, a rare little book, with a good 
account of this combat. He is my best source for it on the British side. 
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storm Villa Muriel — Spry’s Portuguese supporting. After a 
stiff fight Pringle and Barnes swept all before them : the enemy 
yielded first on the right, but held out for some time in the 
village, where he lost a certain number of prisoners. He finally 
repassed the fords, and sought safety in the plain on the 
eastern bank, where the French reserves were now beginning 
to appear in immense force. Their numbers were so great 
that the fields appeared to our view almost black Wellington 
wrote home that he had hitherto under-estimated Souham’s 
force, and only now realized that the Army of the North had 
brought up its infantry as well as its cavalry. He, naturally, 
made no attempt to pursue the enemy beyond the Carrion, and 
the fight died down into a distant cannonade across the water 

The combat of Villa Muriel cost the 5th Division some 
500 casualties — ^not including 43 men of the 3/lst, hurt or 
taken in the separate fight at Palencia, or a few casualties 
in Ponsonby’s dragoons in that same quarter. Maucune’s 
losses were probably not far different — ^they must certainly 
have exceeded the ‘ 250 killed or wounded, 80 prisoners and 
6 drowned ’ of the official report : for one of Maucune’s regi- 
ments — the 15th Line — had 200 casualties by itself®, Foy at 
Palencia lost very few men — though his statement of three 
or four ’ as their total can hardly be correct. He had taken 
100 prisoners (27 of them British), and killed or wounded 
60 more, mostly Galicians ^. The balance of the day’s losses 
was certainly against the Allies. 

Moreover, despite of Maucune’s repulse, the result of the 
day’s fighting was much to Wellington’s detriment, since 
(though the loss of the bridge of Tariego mattered little) the 
capture of Palencia ruined his scheme for defending the line 
of the Carrion. Souham’s whole army could follow Foy, and 
turn the left flank of the Allies behind that river. Wherefore 
Wellington first threw back the left flank of the 5th Division 

^ Hale, p. 95, quoted above. 

® I have been using for the French side mainly the elaborate and 
interesting narrative of Colonel B^chaud of the 66th, recently published in 
^ttides NapoleonienneSj it pp, 405-11, 

® See B^chaud, p. 410. * 

* These modest figures of Foy’s report to Souham are much exaggerated 
in most French narratives of the affair. 
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en potence, to make a containing line against Foy, while its right 
flank still held the line of the river about Villa Muriel. Under 
cover of this rearguard : he remainder of the army evacuated 
its positions on each side of Duehas at dawn on the 26th5 and 
marched down the Pisuerga to Cabezon, where it passed the 
river at the bridge of that place and retired to the opposite 
side. The 5th Division followed (unmolested by the enemy) 
in the early morning : at night the entire allied army had 
retired across the broad stream, and was lining its left bank 
from Valladolid upward, with that city (held by the 7th Division) 
as the supporting point of its southern flank, and its northern 
resting on the Cubillas river. This was one of the most sur- 
prising and ingenious movements that Wellington ever carried 
out. On the 2Brd he was defending the right bank of the Pisuerga 
— on the 24th he was on the other side and defending its left 
bank in a much stronger position. He was in no way sacrificing 
his communications with Portugal or Madrid, since he had 
behind him two good bridges over the Douro, those of Tudela 
and Puente Duero, with excellent roads southw^ard and west- 
ward to Medina del Campo, Arevalo, and Olmedo. The enemy 
might refuse to attack him, and march down the west bank of 
the Pisuerga towards the Douro, but Wellington had already 
provided for the destruction of the three bridges of Simancas, 
Tordesillas, and Toro, and the Douro was now a very fiierce 
and broad barrier to further progress, twice as difficult to cross 
as the Pisuerga. On the other hand, if Souham should make 
up his mind to come down the Pisuerga on its eastern bank, by 
the restored bridge of Tariego, there was an excellent fighting 
position along the Cubillas river. But the roads on this side 
of the Pisuerga were bad, and the country rough, while on the 
western bank the ground was fiat and fertile, and the line of 
march easy. . 

Souham, therefore, advanced as was natural from Palencia 
southward, on the right bank of the Pisuerga ; on the 26th he 
withdrew Maucune and Gauthier to that side, and on the 27th 
felt the position of Cabezon, which he decided to be impregnable, 
and left^one. He -placed the infantry of the Army of the 
North opposite it, and moved southward with the rest of his 
forces. On the 28th he tried the passage of Valladolid, after 
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driving out a battalion of Portuguese ca 9 adores from the 
suburb beyond the Pisuerga, and cannonading the 51st across 
the bridge. Here too the obstacles looked most formidable, 
and the French, pursuing their march, came to the bridge of 
Simancas, which was blown up in their faces by Colonel Halkett, 
whose brigade of the 7th Division had been placed in this part 
of the British line. Halkett then sent on one of his three 
battalions (the Brunswick-Oels) to Tordesillas. 

This was all quite satisfactory to Wellington, who had been 
able to give his troops two days’ rest, and who saw that the 
enemy, despite of his superior numbers, seemed to be brought 
to a nonplus by the position behind the Pisuerga. But the 
next evening (October 29) brought very untoward news. Toy’s 
division now formed the advance-guard of the Army of Portugal : 
it reached and occupied Tordesillas, where the bridge (like that 
of Simancas) had its main arch destroyed. A mediaeval tower 
on the south bank of the ruined structure was held by a half- 
company of the Brunswick-Oels infantry as an outlying picquet : 
the rest of the battalion was encamped in a wood some hundreds 
of yards behind. Considering that the river was broad and 
swift, and that all boats had been carefully destroyed, it was 
considered that the passage was impossible. Foy thought, 
however, that it %vas worth making the hazardous attempt to 
cross: he called for volunteers, and collected 11 officers and 
44 men, who undertook to attempt to ford the Douro by swim- 
ming and wading. Their leader was Captain Guingret of the 
6th Leger, one of the minor historians of the war. They placed 
their muskets and ammunition on a sort of raft formed of 
planks hastily joined, which certain good swimmers undertook 
to tow and guide. At 4 o’clock in the afternoon the 55 adven- 
turers pushed off the raft, and plunged into the water, striking 
out in a diagonal direction. Meanwhile Foy brought down his 
divisional battery to the shore, and began shelling the tower at 
the "bridge-end. The starting-point had been well chosen, and 
the raft and swimmers were borne across the stream with 
surprising speed, and came ashore a few yards from the tower, 
which, all naked and with arms many of which had hegp soaked 
in the water and would not fire, they proceeded to attack. 
The lieutenant in charge of the Brunswick picquet and his men 
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lost their heads in the most disgraceful fashion ; perhaps they 
were demoralized by the artillery playing on them — at any rate^ 
after firing some ill-directed shots, they ran off — two were 
captured in the tower, nine others outside it. The swimmers, 
now shivering with cold, for the afternoon was bleak, took 
possession of the bridgehead, and Foy’s sappers at the other 
end of the broken arch began to hurry forward ropes to establish 
a communication with the captured tower 

The major in command of the Brunswick battalion, half a mile 
off, behaved as badly as the subaltern at the tower. He should 
have come down in force and thrown the handful of naked men 
into the river. Instead of doing so he put his corps under arms 
in the edge of the wood, and sent information to his brigadier 
asking for orders. By the time that Halkett heard of the 
matter, a rough communication had been made across the 
shattered bridge, and the French were streaming over. Nothing 
was done, save to move reinforcements from the Tth Division 
to block the two roads that diverge from the bridgehead south 
and west. 

This extraordinary feat of Guingret’s party, one of the most 
dashing exploits of the Peninsular War, altered Wellington’s 
position, much for the worse. The enemy had now secured a 
crossing on the Douro opposite his extreme left wing. He had 
already begun to move troops in this direction, when he saw 
Foy pushing forward past Simancas, and on the morning of 
the 29th had resolved to leave Valladolid and make a general 
shift westward, parallel to the enemy. Soon after dawn the 
bridge of Cabezon was blown up, and the British right wing 
retired, under cover of the troops still holding Valladolid. 
When the right wing (the 5th Division and the Galicians) had 
passed to the rear of that city, and were nearing the Douro 
bridges (Tudela and Puente de Duero) behind it, the centre of 
the British line (1st, 6th, and Pack’s Portuguese) followed, and 
finally the left (two brigades of the 7th Division) evacuated 
Valladolid after destroying the Pisuerga bridge, and passed the 
Douro in the wake of the centre. All this was done with no 

^ There«=4s^ full account of this business in Foy’s dispatch to Souham 
of the next morning, in which occur all the facts given foy Guingret in 
his own little book. That otBccr’s narrative must foe taken as fully correct. 
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molestation from the enemy, and at nightfall on the 29th every 
man was on the south of the Douro, and its bridges had been 
blown up after the rearguards had passed. 

Wellington had been intending to hold the line of that great 
river till he should have certain news of how Hill — of whose 
operations the next chapter treats— was faring in the south. 
Since he knew that the troops from Madrid were coming to 
join him, he had purposed to maintain himself behind the 
Douro till Hill came up to the Adaja. The news of the passage 
of Foy at Tordesillas was therefore very vexatious; but his 
counter-move was bold and effective. Before the enemy had 
fully repaired the bridge, or got any large force across it, he 
marched to Rueda with the 1st, 6th, and 7th Divisions, and 
advanced from thence to the heights opposite Tordesillas, 
where he formed line of battle only 1,200 yards from the Douro, 
and threw up a line of redoubts, so strong that the enemy dared 
not push on. The first brigade to move out from the bridge 
would obviously be destroyed, and there was no room for large 
forces to deploy and attack. The enemy saw this, and instead 
of debouching constructed a defensive bridgehead at Torde- 
sillas 1. 

Souham indeed, having occupied Valladolid and drawn up 
to the line of the Douro, remained quiescent for six days. It 
looked as if his offensive movement had come to an end. The 
main cause of his halt was that Caffarelli, having assisted him 
in driving Wellington back to the Douro, refused to follow him 
further, declaring that he must go back at once to the North, 
from whence the most unsatisfactory news was reaching him 
day by day. Both about Pampeluna, and round Bilbao, which 
the Spaniards had once more seized, things were in a most 
dangerous condition. After barely visiting Valladolid he 
turned on his heel, and marching fast was back at Burgos again 
on November 6th Deprived of the strong cavalry brigade 
and the two infantry divisions of the Army of the North, 
Souham was no longer in a condition to press Wellington 

^ All this from Burgoyne, i* p, 244. Napier does not mention the 
earthworks, which were batteries for six guns each. * ^ 

® There he wrote his dispatch, concerning the late combats, to Clarke. 
Napier never mentions Caffareiii’s departure— a curious omission. 
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recklessly. He had now well under 40,000 men, instead of 
nearly 60,000, with which to assail the Allies in their new and 
strong position. Wherefore, he resolved to wait till he had 
news that Soult and King Joseph were drawing near from the 
South, The King’s dispatches had told him to avoid a general 
action, and to wait for the effect of the great diversion that 
would soon be developing against Wellington’s rear. Hence, 
mainly, came the halt, which caused his adversary to think for 
some days that he might be able to draw at the line of the 
Douro the limit of the French advance. 

The first half of the retreat from Burgos was now at an end. 
To understand the manoeuvres of the second half, we must 
first explain the doings of Soult, King Joseph, and General Hill 
in New Castile during the last week of October. 


SECTION XXXIV: CHAPTER IV 

HILL’S RETREAT FROM MADRID 

The crisis in front of Madrid, where Hill stood exposed to 
attack from the mass of French forces in the kingdom of 
Valencia, developed late. We have already seen that the first 
dispatch from the South which disquieted Wellington only 
reached him on the 19th October, and that it was not till the 
21st that he realized that all his plans for hindering a French 
advance on Madrid were ineffective, and that Hill was in serious 
danger. 

The long delay in Soult’s evacuation of Andalusia was — as has 
been already remarked — the ultimate cause of the late appear- 
ance of the advancing columns of the enemy in front of Madrid. 
It was not till September 30 that the advanced cavalry of the 
Army of the South got into touch with the outlying vedettes of 
Treillard’s dragoons, at Tobarra near Hellin. Four days later 
Soult was in conference with King Joseph, and the Marshals 
Jourdan and Suchet who had come out to meet him, at Fuente 
la Higuera, some fifty miles farther on the road toward Valencia. 
They met with various designs, though all were agreed that the 
Allies must be driven out of the capital as soon as possible. 
Suchet was mainly anxious to get the Army of the South, and the 
Kang also, out of his own viceroyalty. Joseph’s troops were 
wasting his stores, and harrying the peasantry, whose shearing 
he wished to reserve for himself. Soult’s men were notoriously 
unruly, and at the present moment half famished, after their 
long march through a barren land. The Duke of Albufera was 
anxious to see them all started off for Madrid at the earliest 
possible moment. His only personal demand was that he should 
be allowed to borrow a division from one or the other army ; 
for, when they should be gone, he thought that he would have 
barely enough men to hold off Mackenzie and the Spaniards of 
the Murcian army. He promised, and produced, large convoys 
of food for the service of the Armies of the South and Centre, 
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but pleaded that in order to make his only base and arsenal — 
the city of Valencia — quite safe, it was necessary that they 
should leave him 5,000 extra troops : in especial he pleaded for 
Palombini’s division, which had originally been borrowed from 
his own army of Aragon. Jourdan — as he tells us in his memoirs^ 
—maintained that it was necessary to turn every possible man 
upon Madrid, and that Suchet could defend himself against 
his old enemies with his own army alone. He might, if hard 
pressed, call down some troops from Catalonia. 

But the real quarrel was between Soult and King Joseph. The 
first was in a sullen and captious mood, because the King had 
caused him to evacuate his much-prized viceroyalty in Anda- 
lusia, by refusing to join him there in September. But Joseph 
was at a much higher pitch of passion ; not only did he still 
remember all Soult’s disobedience in July and August, which 
(as he thought) had led to the unnecessary loss of Madrid, but 
he had a new and a much more bitter grievance. Some time 
before the Army of the South reached Valencia, he had become 
possessed of the dispatch to the minister of w^ar which Soult had 
written on August 12th, in which he hinted that the King was 
meditating treachery to his brother the Emperor, and had 
opened up negotiations with the Cortes in order to betray the 
French cause This document — as has been explained above — 

had been given by Soult to a privateer captain bound from 
Malaga to Toulon, who had been forced to run into the harbour 
of Valencia by the British blockading squadron. Not knowing 
the contents of the document, the captain had handed it over 
to the King, when he found him at Valencia. Thus Joseph was 
aware that the Marshal had accused him, on the most flimsy 
evidence, of betraying his brother. He was justly indignant, 
and had contemplated, in his first outburst of rage, the arrest 
and supersession of Soult. His next impulse had been to send off 
his confidential aide-de-camp Colonel Deprez, to seek first the 
minister of war at Paris, and then the Emperor himself in 
Russia ^ with his petition for vengeance. ‘ Je demande justice. 

^ p. 437. ® See vol. v, pp. 538-9. 

Depre^ travelling witli great speed, reached Paris and interviewed 
Clarke on September 21. The Minister, who was no friend of Soult’s, 
told him that neither he himself nor the King could dare to depose the 
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Que le Marechal Soult soit rappele, entendu, et puni If Ms 
enemy had appeared at Valencia early in September, he would 
probably have taken the most extreme measures against him. 
But three weeks had gone by, his anger had had time to cool, 
and he could realize the danger of attempting to seize and deport 
a marshal whose army was double the size of his own and 
Suchet’s combined, and who had a powerful faction to support 
Mm among his own generals. Joseph hoped that a mandate 
for Soult’s recall and disgrace would soon be on its way from 
Russia, and meanwhile curbed Ms temper, ignored the Marshal’s 
recent charges of treachery, and contented himself with treating 
Mm with coldness, and overruling many of Ms proposals, on 
the mere formal ground of discipline. He was the commander- 
in-chief, and could accept or reject the suggestions of a subor- 
dinate as he pleased. Soult was no longer three hundred miles 
away, as he had been in June, and orders given by a superior 
on the spot could be enforced, unless the Marshal were prepared 
to break out into open insubordination. 

There was no difference of opinion as to the necessity for 
marching on Madrid, But wrangling arose as to the amount 
of troops that would be needed for the operation. Soult said 
that every possible man would be required, and wished to march 
with the entire Army of the South on San Clemente and Ocaha, 
wMIe he suggested that the King, with the Army of the Centre 
and a large detachment taken from Suchet, should move by 
Requeha and Cuenca. Suchet protested in the most vigorous 
fashion against being stripped of any of Ms divisions, and 
maintained that it was rather necessary that he should be lent 
5,090 men from the Armies of the Centre or the South. The 
King and Jourdan refused to consider the latter proposition, 
but agreed that Suchet would require all Ms own troops, and 
that none should be taken from him. Yet approving of the 
double movement on Madrid, they declared that the Army of 

Marshal without the Emperor’s permission. Deprez then posted on to 
Moscow, and overtook the Emperor there on October 18. Napoleon in 
his reply practically ignored the quarrel, contented himself with adminis- 
termg a general scolding to all parties, and directed them to * unite, and 
diminish as far as possible the evils that a system had caused.’ But 
who had inaugurated the system ? He himself I 
^ Joseph to Clarke, September 7. 
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the Centre was too small to operate by itself, and that Soult 
should make over to it Barrois’s division and a brigade of light 
cavalry, to bring it up to the necessary strength. Soult pro- 
tested loudly : the Emperor had entrusted the army of the 
South to him ; he was responsible for it ; it was one and indi- 
visible, and so forth \ 

Joseph then put the matter to him in the form of a simple 
order to set these troops on a certain route on a certain day. 
The Marshal did not dare to disobey, but stated that he regarded 
them as still belonging to his army, and should continue to 
expect reports from their commanders. This left him with 
a force of five" infantry and three cavalry divisions, disencum- 
bered of his sick, and of 2,000 old, weakly, or time-expired men, 
who marched to Valencia to join the next convoy that Suchet 
should send to France. Their total (omitting Barrois and the 
cavalry taken off by Joseph) made up 30,000 infantry, 6,000 
horse, and with engineers, artillery, train, &c,, just 40,000 men. 
The Army of the Centre on October 15th showed (including 
Palombini, the King’s Guard and the Spaniards) about 15,000 
present under arms, to which must be added Barrois and the 
two cavalry regiments that accompanied him making 6,000 
men between them. Thus the total force with which Joseph and 
Soult marched on Madrid was over 60,000 men K 

The object of dividing the advancing army into two columns 
was not merely to make it more easy for the troops to find food 
in a desolate country, but much more to carry out a strategical 
plan. If the whole army had moved by the high road through 
La Mancha, it would have had no power to communicate with 
the Army of Portugal. The King’s idea was that the northern 
column, which marched by Cuenca, and which he himself 
accompanied, would ultimately get into touch with Souham, 
who had been directed — by dispatches which reached him too 
late or not at all — to follow Wellington in such a way that he 
would be able to outflank him on the Upper Douro, and open 
up communications by the route of Aranda, the Somosierra Pass, 

» See Soult to Joseph of October H, and other days, 

^ Which were the 27th Chasseurs and 7th Polish Lancers. 

® For det^ls see Table of the Army of Spain of the date October 15th, 
in Appendix II to this volume. 
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and Guadalajara, with the main French Army. But Souham, 
when he commenced his advance against Wellington on October 
18th, had no order from the King later than a letter of October 
1st, written before Soult had arrived in the kingdom of Valencia. 
He received no more dispatches while engaged in his pursuit 
of Wellington, and was unaware of Joseph’s later plans, so that 
when he reached Valladolid he made no endeavour to feel to 
his left, towards Aranda, but rather extended himself to his 
right, in the direction of Tordesillas and Toro, a movement 
which took him entirely away from the direction in which the 
King hoped to find him. They did not get into touch, or com- 
bine their operations in any way, till November had arrived. 
At the same time the advance of a large body of troops by the 
route of Cuenca turned out most profitable in the end to the 
French strategy, for it was precisely this flanking column, of 
great but unknown strength, which compelled Hill to abandon 
his intention of defending the lines of the Tagus or the Tajuna. 
However he might place himself opposite Soult’s army coming 
from the South, he had this threatening force beyond his 
eastern flank, turning his positions by roads too remote for him 
to guard* 

King Joseph had proposed to commence his march upon 
Madrid at the earliest possible moment — at the interview with 
the three marshals at Fuente la Higuera he had named the 
9th October as the date for starting. But Soult declared, after 
a few days, that this was impossible, owing to the necessity for 
collecting the convoys that Suchet was sending him, replenishing 
his ammunition, and bringing up his rearmost troops. The 
division of Conroux had picked up the yellow fever, by plunder- 
ing out of its route, during the march through Murcia. It had 
been left in quarantine, some daj^s behind the rest of the army, 
and would take time to come up. It is probable that Soult was 
not really wasting time of set purpose ; but the King was cer- 
tainly under the impression that he was doing so, and their 
correspondence was most acrimonious \ Special offence was 
given by Joseph’s withdrawing Drouet from the Army of the 
South, and entrusting him with the command of that of the 
Centre, But when Soult murmured at this and other things, 

^ Joseph to Soult, Valencia, October 12. 
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the King sent him a laconic letter of ten lines, telling him that if 
he refused to obey orders he had better resign his command and 
go to Paris, where he would have to give account for all his 
doings. The Marshal, as on previous occasions when the 
question of his resignation had been pressed home^, avoided 
this simple solution of the problem, and yielded a grudgins 
obedience in the end. s s 

Soult’s army was at this time cantoned with its right wing 
about Almanza, Yeela, and Fuentela Higuera,and its left wing 
now about to become its advanced guard— in and around 
the large town of Albacete. A detachment from this wing had 

f Tj fays attacking the isolated rock-fortress 
of Umcbilla, the only inland stronghold which was held by the 
Spaniards in the kingdom of Murcia. It was a Gothic donion 
on an inaccessible cliff, only formidable because of its position 
and manned by a trifling garrison. It might have held out im 
defmitely having a resolute governor, a certain Colonel Cearra. 
But on October 9th, in a frightful thunderstorm, lightning 
struck the donjon, killed 15 soldiers, wounded many more, set 

the place on fire, and disabled the governor I The garrison 

capitulated in sheer dismay, and the use by the French of the 
high road between Albacete and Almanza was no longer incom- 
moded by the existence of this petty fortress. 

King Joseph with the Army of the Centre marched out from 
Valencia on October 17th, and had his head-quarters at Requefia 
on the road to Cuenca on the 19th. On the 23rd he reached that 

3T f dilapidated city, and found it already in the 

hands of Drouet, who had arrived there on the 20th with 
Barrms’s diiasion and the cavalry brigade of Avy from^he 
rmy of the South : he had expelled from it Basseeourt’s 3 000 
Murcian troops. Soult had started on the 15th fr“bir 
-d had sent off Drouet’s detachment from San^em^tfto 

Cruz de la Zarza, which he reached on October 25th. He 

^ See above, vol. v, p. 332. 

’ Napier and Jourdan say that Cearra was killed • n , 

-^“nd £ (P- 688) tow S 
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had not got into real touch with the enemy till, on the last- 
named day, the cavalry on the right of his advance came into 
contact with Freire’s Murcian horse in front of Tarancon, and 
those on his left ran into the vedettes of Long’s British dragoons 
in front of Ocana. During the time of his advance these troops 
had been retiring in front of him, from Consuegra, Toboso, 
Almonacid, Belmonte, and other places in La Mancha, where 
they had been providing a long screen of posts to observe his 
movements. They had, by Hill’s orders, retired from the 18th 
onward before the French cavalry, without allowing themselves 
to be caught up. It was only immediately in front of the Tagus 
that they slackened down their pace, and allowed the French to 
discover them. There was a smart skirmish in front of Ocana 
on October 25th, between Bonnemain’s brigade and the 9th and 
13th Light Dragoons and 10th Portuguese cavalry. The allied 
squadrons were pushed back towards Aranjuez with the loss 
of some 30 men, Erskine, who was in command of the cavalry 
division, refusing to make a stand or to bring up his reserves. 
His management of the troops was (not for the first time) much 
criticized by eye-witnesses^, but it must be remembered that Hill 
had directed him not to commit himself to a serious action. On 
the same day Freire’s horse were turned out of Tarancon by 
Perreymond’s chasseurs. 

The position of the commander of Wellington’s detached 
corps in front of Madrid had become a very responsible one 
between the 15th, when Soult’s advance began, and the 24th, 
when the enemy came up to the line of the Tagus and developed 
his attack. Fortunately Hill was in close touch with his chief : 
so well was the line of communication between them kept up, 
that it only took two days for a letter from Burgos to reach 
Madrid and vice versa. When the army had come back from 
the Arlanzon to the Douro, the ,time became even shorter. 
Wellington received at Cabezon on the evening of October 27th 
dispatches that Hill had written on the morning of the 26th 2 . 
This contrasts wonderfully with the slow travelling of French 
correspondence — Souham got at Briviesca on October 17 a letter 
written by King J oseph at Valencia on October 1st. It had been 

* See, e. g., Sehepeler (p. 688), who was present.* 

* See Dispatches, ix. p. S18. 
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obliged to travel by the absurdly circuitous route of Tortosa, 
Saragossa and Tudela. Truly the guerrilleros made concerted 
movements of French armies singularly difficult. 

On the 17th October Hill had already got off his first letter 
of alarm to Wellington, saying that Soult was certainly on the 
move; by the 19th he knew that there was a column moving 
upon Cuenca, as well as the larger force which was advancing 
by San Clemente and Belmonte. He asked for orders, but 
meanwliile had to issue his own, in consonance with earlier 
directions received from Wellington. These presupposed two 
conditions which had not been realized— that the fords of the 
Tagus would be impassable, and that Ballasteros’s Andalusian 
army would already have crossed the Sierra Morena to Alcaraz 
and be lying on Soult’s flank. But their general directions were 
still practicable : the line of the Tagus was to be defended unless 
the enemy were in overwhelming strength : if (contrary to 
Wellington’s expectation) the whole French force in Valencia 
should advance, and its numbers prove greater than Hill could 
hope to check, he had been directed to evacuate Madrid, and to 
fall back beyond the Guadarrama, in order to join his chief on 
the Adaja, south of Valladolid, in Old Castile The first thing 

necessary was to discover the strength of the enemy— all 
accounts sent in by the Spaniards agreed that it was very great 
and m particular, that the column going by Cuenca was no 
mere detachment, but a solid and considerable force. Mean- 
while Wellington, even as late as October 12“, had been informing 
Hill that his design of marching down on Madrid with three 
divisions, when the siege of Burgos should be either successfully 

a disn«f f • tr ^^tained. Any morning 

dispatch might come to say that the commander-in-chief, with 

15.000 men, was on his way to Valladolid ; and therefore the 

concentrated 

and m marching order. For if he came in person with such 
orcement, Soult and King Joseph could be fought and 
beaten, whenever they made their appearance. 

".T actually 

le roops in New Castile were disposed with an 

note to Hill of October 10. 

® Ibid,, p. 485. 
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outer screen, mainly consisting of Spanish troops, and a central 
nucleus of Hill’s own Anglo-Portuguese placed in cantonments 
between Madrid and the Tagus. Bassecourt was at Cuenca 
with 3,000 men ,• Elio, with Freire’s Murcian horse and a weak 
division of infantry— 5,000 men in all— was watching the high 
roads from Albacete and Requefia to Madrid, in front of Taran- 
con. Penne Villemur’s cavalry with Morillo’s infantry— 3,500 
men at the most — lay across the great chaussee from Andalusia, 
about Hereneia and Madridejos These troops formed the 
outer sereen^ — -not taking account of the Empecinado, who was 
(as usual) on the borders of New Castile and Aragon, worrying 
Suchet’s garrisons in the latter kingdom. Behind Penne 
Villemur, and south of the Tagus, were Long’s British and 
H. Campbell’s Portuguese cavalry brigades, in La Mancha, at 
Toboso, Villacanas, and other places. All the rest of the 
British troops were north of the Tagus, in the triangle Madrid- 
Toledo-Fuenteduenas, as were also D’Urban’s Portuguese 
horse and Carlos de Espana’s Spanish infantry division. When 
the advance of Soult and King Joseph developed itself. Hill 
drew everything back behind the Tagus, save Bassecourt’s 
division at Cuenca, which being evicted from that place by 
Drouet on the 20th did not retire towards Madrid, but went 
up into the mountains, and ultimately by circuitous routes 
rejoined the Alicante army. 

On the 25th October, when Soult’s advanced cavalry had 
driven Long and Freire from Ocana and Tarancon, Hill had his 
whole force, British, Portuguese and Spanish, arrayed in what 
he intended to be his preliminary fighting position along the 
Tagus. The extreme right was formed by Skerrett’s 4,000 men 
from Cadiz, who had got up to the front just in time to take their 
share in the fighting. They lay at Toledo and Anover. Then 
came the four brigades of the British 2nd Division, two of them at 
Aranjuez — which was held as a sort of tite de pont south of the 
river— and two at Colmenar de Orija. The line beyond them 
was prolonged by Penne Villemur and Morillo about Belmonte 
de Tajo and the fords of Villamamique. Elio and Freire, who 

* When Penne ViUemur moved in, and went behind the Tagus, I cannot 
make out exactly. But it was before October 25th, as at that time Erskine’s 
isritisa cavalry had no longer any screen in front of them. 
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had retired across the bridge of Fuenteduehas after being 
driven out of Tarancoii, was in charge of the upper Tagus from 
that point to Sacedon. Behind this front line lay the reserves— 
the 3rd and 4th Divisions close together at Valdemoro and 
Cienpozuelos, behind Aranjuez ; the Light Division at Arganda ; 
Carlos de Espaha at Camporeal ; Hamilton’s Portuguese 
division at Chinchon. Of the cavalry. Long and Campbell’s 
Portuguese, after being turned out of Ocaha, had fallen back on 
Aranjuez: D’Urban’s Portuguese were at Arganda, Slade’s 
brigade at Morata, Victor Alten’s at Getafe One march 
would concentrate the whole of the Allies, horse and foot — save 
Elio and Skerrett’s detachment alone — to defend the passage 
of the Tagus at either Aranjuez or Fuenteduehas, the two 
crossing-places which Hill judged that Soult would take into 
consideration, when he attempted to force the line of the river. 
About 36,000 men would be available, of whom 28,000 were 
Anglo-Portuguese and 8,000 Spaniards. 

Soult, however, kept perfectly qmescent in front of Aranjuez 
and Fuenteduehas on the 26th~27th. He had still his cavalry 
to the front, but his infantry divisions were only coming up in 
succession : Conroux’s in especial, being still in quarantine 
owing to the yellow fever, was very far behind. But it was not 
merely the late arrival of his rear that kept Soult motionless : 
he was waiting for the Cuenca column to bring pressure to bear 
upon Hill’s flank, and did not intend to commit himself to any 
important engagements until the wliole French army was in 
line. He expressed to King Joseph his opinion that the Allies 
were drawn out upon too long a front, and that a bold thrust 
at Aranjuez would probably succeed, when the attention of 
Hill should be drawn away to the East by the appearance of the 
Cuenca column in the direction of Fuenteduehas. Meanwhile 
he proceeded to make his preparations for attacking Aranjuez 
on the 28th. 

Such an attack was never delivered, because Hill, on the 
evening of the 27th, made up his mind that he must not fight 
upon the Tagus For this determination there were three 

* Ali the^ dispositions come from a table of routes sent to D’Urban 
by Jackson, Hill’s chief of the staff (Quartermaster-general), on the 24th. 

Jackson, to D’Urban, 27th night : ‘ Sir Rowland has deter- 
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causes. The first was that the river still remained so low, the 
autumn rains having been very scanty hitherto, that it was 
fordable in many places. The mere breaking of the bridges at 
Aranjuez and Fuente Duenas did not make it impassable, as 
Wellington and Hill himself had expected would be the case 
by the end of October. Secondly, if the line of the Tagus were 
forced at any point, the troops strung out along it had a very 
dangerous retreat before them, owing to the fact that the Tajuna, 
a stream not much smaller than the Tagus itself in this part of 
its course, runs behind it and parallel to it at a distance of only 
eight or ten miles. The number of spots where the Tajuna 
could be crossed, by fords, bridges, or ferries, were very few, 
and it was to be feared that bodies of troops abandoning 
positions on the Tagus, and retreating to the next line, might 
find themselves pressed against the Tajuna at impassable 
sections of it§ course, and so might be destroyed or captured 
if the enemy pursued with vigour. Thirdly — as Soult expected 
— the movement of the King and the column from Cuenca had 
now begun to exercise pressure on Hill’s mind. He had already 
moved two British brigades of the 2nd Division to Fuente 
Duenas, replacing them at Aranjuez by Skerrett’s force, which 
left Toledo. But what if the King should cross the Tagus not at 
Fuente Duenas but above it, w^here the river was only observed 
by Elio’s Murcians ? They certainly could not stop him, and 
the whole Tagus line would be turned. 

Hill’s resolve was now to defend not the Tagus but the line, 
running North and South, of the Henares and the Jarama (the 
river formed by the union of the Tajuna and Manzanares), from 
Guadalajara to the point near the Puente Larga where the 
Jarama falls into the Tagus. On the 28th Skerrett evacuated 
Aranjuez, and all the other troops fell back in similar fashion. 
This position left the allied army still covering Madrid, and with 
a safe retreat to the passes above it, should things go ill. The 
new disposition of forces was as follows : Toledo had been 
handed over to the partida of El Medico, since no French 
reconnaissances had come in this direction, and it was clear 
that the enemy had no serious intentions on this flank. The 

mined to concentrate behind the Jarama, on account of the state of the 
fords upon the Tagus, and their number,’ &c. 



extreme right wing of the army was formed by the Ifth iJivisionj 
now once more under General Cole, who had come up, cured of 
his wound, from the Salamanca hospital. It lay at Ahover, 
behind the point where the Jarama flows into the Tagus, with 
its flank covered by the Gunten river and some of Long’s 
dragoons. Next in line, six miles to the North, was Skerrett’s 
force, holding the Puente Larga, the main passage over the 
Jarama river, two miles north of Aranjuez. Beyond him were 
the 8rd Division and Hamilton’s Portuguese about Valdemoro 
and St. Martin de la Vega. Then came the Light Division at 
Alcala de Henares ^ : Carlos de Espana’s and Morillo’s Spaniards 
were in their company. Elio’s Murcians were directed to fall 
back on Guadalajara. So much for the infantry : the cavalry 
was kept out in front, with orders to keep a line of vedettes on 
the Tagus till they should be driven in, and then to hold the 
course of the Tajuna in a similar fashion, before breaking its 
bridges and falling back on to the Henares and Jarama, the real 
fighting line. But nothing was to be risked, and the main body 
of each brigade was to keep itself in front of a practicable cross- 
ing, by which it could retreat when the enemy should have 
shown himself in force. ‘ Sir Rowland/ wrote his Quarter- 
master-General, ‘ wishes you to keep the posts on the Tajuna, 
and those in front of it (on the Tagus), as long as you can with 
safety. Cover the line of the Henares as long as you can,^^ 
Slade’s, Long’s, and Campbell’s Portuguese squadrons had the 
right, covering the river bank from Aranjuez to Villamanrique 
with their vedettes, D’Urban, Victor Alien, and Penne Villemur 
held the left, from Villamanrique up stream. 

On Oct. 28th the French cavalry, having detected the dis- 
appearance of Hill’s infantry, crossed the Tagus both at Aran- 
juez and Fuente Duenas in force, whereupon the allied horse 
retired behind the Tajuna and broke all of its bridges. Soult at 
once commenced to repair the bridges of Aranjuez, and brought 

^ They had been at Arganda behind the Tajuna on the previous day, 
when Hill was sthi thinking of defending the line of the Tagus. See IHary 
of Leach^ p, 287. 

* Jackson to D’Urban, October 27 : ‘ Keep your patrols on the Tagus 
as long a&-they can with prudence stay there, with orders to follow the 
march of your main body.* On the next day the order is varied to that 
quotedabove. 
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aninfantry' division forward into the town on the 29th5 but made 
no serious effort to feel HilFs position behind the Jarama and 
Tajuna, being determined not to involve himself in heavy 
fighting till King Joseph and the column from Cuenca were up 
ill line. The head of the Army of the Centre, however, reached 
Fuente Duenas this same day, and began to pass \ meeting (of 
course) with no opposition. But the reconstruction of the bridge 
took some time, and D’Erlon’s infantry was not across the Tagus 
in any force till the next day. The Bang himself rode to Ocaiia, 
conferred there with Soult, and made arrangements for a general 
forward movement upon the* 30th. There would have been 
heavy fighting upon the 30th~3Ist, if Hill had been permitted 
to make a stand on his chosen position with the 40,000 men 
whom he had placed in line between Alcala and Anover. He 
had now all his troops concentrated except Elio’s Murcians, who 
lay out in the direction of Guadalajara with no enemy in front 
of them. But on the morning of the 29th Hill received a dis- 
patch from Wellington, dated from Cabezon on the night of the 
27th, which upset all the arrangements made hitherto. The 
important paragraph of it ran as follows: ‘The enemy are 
infinitely superior to us in cavalry, and from what I saw to-day 
very superior in infantry also. We must retire, and the Douro 
is no barrier for us. If we go, and cannot hold our ground beyond 
the Douro, your situation will become delicate. We certainly 
cannot stand against the numbers opposed to us in any situation, 
and it appears to me to be necessary that you, as well as we, 
should retire. The only doubt which I entertain is about the 
road which you should take, and that doubt originates in the 
insufficiency of this army to stop the army opposed to it for 
a sufficient time to allow you to reach the Adaja. I propose to 
remain on the Pisuerga to-morrow (October 28) and as long as 
I can upon the Douro, and then to retire by Arevalo. God 
knows whether I shall be able to remain on either river ! ; and if 
I cannot, your retreat should be by the valley of the Tagus. 

^ Owing to disgraceful carelessness on the part of a brigadier of the 
British 2nd Division much of the boat-bridge of Fuente Duehas (which had 
been brought over to the north bank) had not been burnt when^the troops 
retired. Many boats were intact ; some of the French swam over, and 
brought back several of them. (D’Urban MSS.) 

* M2 
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If I can remain, we should join as arranged by previous letters. 
If I can remain on the Pisuerga to-morrow, I shall pass the 
Douro on the 29th, and shall probably be able to prevent the 
enemy from crossing in force till the 1st November, in which 
case I shall reach Arevalo on the 3rd. You will not receive this 
letter till the 29th. You will arrive at the Escurial, probably 
on the 31st, at Villacastin on the 2nd, at Arevalo on the 4th. ... 
If I should not be able to hold my ground either on the Pisuerga 
or the Douro, I shall apprise you of it at the first moment, and 

shall suggest your line of retreat Your march, as proposed 

(i.e. via the Guadarrama) at least as far as Villacastin, would 
be secure, whereas that by Talavera, &c., would not, till j^qu 
shall cross the Tagus. Do not order the bridge at Almaraz to be 
taken up or destroyed, till you are certain you do not want it.’ i 
The dispatch ended by directing Hill to bring on with him Carlos 
de Espana s, Morillo’s, and Penne Villemur’s Spaniards, but to 
order Freire, Elio, and Bassecourt to join Ballasteros by the 
route of Toledo, while the Empecinado had better go to his old 
haunts in the mountains beyond Guadalajara. 

This was a most alarming dispatch for Hill. Just as he had 
assumed his fighting position, and was expecting to be attacked 
by Soult on the following day, he received orders to retire with- 
out a moment’s delay. And what was worst of all, he was told 
that the line of retreat indicated to him would not improbably 
prove dangerous or impossible, and that he might, within the 
next day or so, get a counter-order, directing him to retire by 
the line of the Tagus and Almaraz, since a junction with Welling- 
ton behind the Adaja might prove impossible. But a retreS; 
across the front of the enemy, on the route Navalcarnero- 
Talavera-AImaraz, would clearly be most dangerous, since the 
left wing of the Army (the Light Division, D’Urban, Alten and 
the Spaniards) would have forty miles to march before they 
were clear of the advancing columns of the French, debouching 
rom Aranjuez. And to make matters worse, the enemy was 
em y strong m cavalry, and the countryside south of Madrid 
was very favourable to the mounted arm. If the army should 

edir'" KK Guadarrama, and when it had 

cached the neighbourhood of Madrid or the Escurial should get 

• Weningtonto Hill. Cabezon. October 2r. Dispatches, ix. pp. 318-19. 
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the news that the route to Villacastin and Arevalo had been 
blocked, it would be almost impossible to turn off on to the 
Tagus line or to make for Almaraz. The only chance left would 
be to take the bad mountain-road to Avila, and thence to the 
upper Tormes, a choice that no officer could contemplate with- 
out dismay in October, 

There was one plea that might have been urged in favour of 
an instant move toward Tala vera and the Tagus route (the right 
wing to march by lilescas and Fuensalida, the left by Madrid 
and Navalcarnero), but it was a plea of which neither Wellington 
nor Hill seems to have thought. Supposing that Hill’s 40,000 
men after uncovering and evacuating Madrid should place them- 
selves behind the Alberche, in and about Talavera, it was difficult 
to believe that Soult and King Joseph would dare to march 
north to join Souham and to trouble Wellington. They could 
hardly leave 40,000 men behind them uncontained, and would 
probably have to halt and to face toward Hill, so as to cover 
the capital. This threat to their flank and their rear might force 
the enemy to come to a stop, and might secure Wellington’s 
rear as effectually as a junction with him at Arevalo behind the 
Adaja. But on the other hand there were two considerations 
which tended to make any use of the Tagus route undesirable, 
save on compulsion and as a pis alter. The first was that the 
whole valley from Toledo to Almaraz was in a state of dreadful 
exhaustion, with half its land untilled and its population living 
on the edge of starvation. To subsist there would be difficult. 
The second and more important was that the enemy might 
conceivably leave Soult and the Army of the South to hold 
Madrid and contain Hill’s force, and then would still possess 
20,000 men — of the Cuenca column — who might be sent by the 
Guadarrama and Villacastin to take Wellington in the rear. 
It would be of little use to bring the enemy to a standstill in the 
direction of Madrid, if he could still spare a detachment which 
would make Wellington’s position in Old Castile hopelessly 
untenable, and might even put him in grave danger of being 
overwhelmed. 

But ‘ sufficient for the day is the evil thereof ’ was no doubt 
the reflection of Rowland Hill, a pious man well acquainted with 
his Bible. He had for the present a clear order to march for the 
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Escurial, the Guadarrama, and Arevalo. That it might be can- 
celled if certain circumstances, over which he had no control 
should occur on the Douro, was an unpleasant possibility, which 
did not come into consideration on the 29th of October. Ac- 
cordingly he gave orders for instant retreat. There was little 
immediate danger to his left wing, since, the French column in 
front of it, at Fuente Duenas, had to pass first the defiles of the 
Tajuna and then those of the Jarama, and all the bridges on 
both were destroyed or ready for destruction. The right winv 
was in a much more delicate situation, since it was separated 
from Soult at Aranjuez only by the Jarama. The outposts of 
the two armies were in close touch with each other at the Puente 
Larga, with nothing but the river between ; and the 4th 
Division at Anover had to pass behind the force holding the 
Puente Larga in order to get into the Madrid road. Supposing 
that bridge were forced too soon, Cole would be driven off in 
an eccentric line of retreat toward Toledo and Talavera. 

While, therefore, all the rest of the army was set in motion 
for the Escurial at dawn on the 30th, Skerrett was ordered to 
stand still at the Puente Larga, and to hold it at all costs till 
the rest of the allied right wing should have got clear. Mean- 
while the troops about Alcala (the Light Division, Espafia and 
Morillo) marched round the north side of Madrid without 
entering the city, and continuing their course all day and part 
of the night, were on the upper Manzanares, about the palace 
of El Pardo by 12 p.m. At the same time the troops about 
Valdemoro (3rd Division, Hamilton’s Portuguese, and the bulk 
of the cavalry) retired past the south side of Madrid, and reached 
Aravaca, on its west side two miles out, by night. Here Hill 
established his head-quarters. The 4th Division, from Anover 
which had the longest march of all, had been started off before 
the bulk of the army, on the night of the 29th, not at davm on 

S ^ Valdemoro 

before daybreak, much fatigued ; while halting there the weary 

men discovered more wine than was good for them-the 
population had fled and left their ceUars exposed for the first 

ZT , ^ 7 l-nienness aL t 

mant ^ f marched off at noon, that 

y un re s of men, hidden in houses in a state of absAliit^ 
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meapacity to move, were left behind ^ The division, minus 
its drunkards, joined the rest of the right wing at Aravaca that 
night. Cole remained behind himself — while his troops marched 
on — ^to supervise the defence of the Puente Larga. He had been 
told to take on Skerrett’s brigade as a part of his division till 
further orders, and naturally stopped with the rearguard. 

By the night of the 80th all the army was concentrated beyond 
Madrid, without having seen an enemy or suffered any molesta- 
tion, save Skerrett’s detachment, which was fighting all day at 
the Puente Larga for the protection of the rest. Soult, as Hill 
had expected, had resolved to force the line of the Jarama and 
Tajuna that day. But while on the right his cavalry felt for- 
ivard only to the Taj*una and its broken bridges, on the left he 
was already in touch with his enemy, for the Puente Larga is 
only two miles outside Aranjuez, from which the approach to it 
lies along one of the great avenues of planes that form part of 
the royal Park between the Tagus and Jarama. 

The Puente Larga is an immensely long bridge of 16 arches, 
for the Jarama in winter is a very broad river. Its southern 
end is commanded by a slight rising ground, its northern lies in 
the flat and ends in a causeway, by which the road finally 
mounts up on to the plateau of Valdemoro. Thus it would have 
been easier to defend from the south than from the north, as 
Skerrett had to do. An attempt had been made to blow up one 
of the centre arches of the bridge, but though two mines had 
been laid, their explosion on the morning of the 30th did not 
make a complete breach, one parapet and a broad section of the 
footway beside it remaining intact. The engineer officer in 
charge, holding that there was no time to make another mine, 
had a breastwork covered by an abattis thrown up across the 
northern end of the bridge. Here then was a sort of terrace 
with balustrades and stone seats, where the bridge and cause- 
way met. Behind the breastw^ork and the terrace Skerrett 
placed his two companies of the 95th Rifles and part of the 


See for this Wachholz (of the Fusilier brigade), Schepeler, Purdon’s 
history of the 47th, &c. Wachholz’s Brunswick Company straggled so 
that of 60 men he found only 7 with him at night. Several were lost for 
good. Wellington put the colonel of the 82nd under arrest, because he 
had lost 80 men this day. 
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2/47th, while behind the nearer part of the causeway there was 
room for the supports, the rest of the 47th and the 2/87th in 
close coliunn. The ridge of the causeway almost completely 
sheltered them from fire from the French side of the river, even 
from the most elevated ground. Three guns of Braun’s Portu- 
guese battery were prepared for action on the right end of the 
terrace, behind the hastily extemporized breastwork. Half 
a mile to the rear, at the north end of the causeway, was 
Skerrett’s reserve, composed of the 3rd batt. of the First Guards, 
the 20th Portuguese, and the remaining three pieces of Braun’s 
battery. The whole defending force of five battalions and six 
guns was somewhat under 4,000 strong. 

Soult was not certain whether Hill was intending to fight on 
the line of the Jarama, or whether he had merely to drive in 
a rearguard. The day was very misty from dawn onward, and 
at 9 o’clock in the morning rain began, and fell continuously 
till night. Thus the Marshal could not see in the least what 
sort of a force was opposed to him, and his cavalry, exploring 
up and down the river bank, were unable to find any practicable 
fords, or to give lum any information as to whether there were 
allied troops holding the entire course of the Jarama. After 
some hours, therefore, Soult sent forward Raymond’s division i 
with orders to force the Puente Larga, as he had been informed 
that It was still passable owing to the failure of the mines. A 
battery took post on the rising ground at the south end of the 
bndge, and shelled the breastwork and the Portuguese guns ‘ 
while the voltigeur companies of the 12th Leger strung them- 
selves out along the river bank, and commenced a long bickering 
fusillade with Skerrett’s men across the water. The artillery 
and musket j fight went on for some hours, till Braun’s threl 
pieces ceased finng for want of ammunition. Thinkin^^ this 
a favourable moment, Soult sent part of the 12th Leger against 

pass at tfe halLbr^n righthtrSi" 

musketrv thof > r u t. «« “ueh from the 

acmsf J^alf-way 

a similar rush a f reformed, attempted 

faslSl 'TW. TT the same 

fashion. Thereupon Soult ordered the attack to cease, ‘seeing,’ 

D Erion s old division now commanded by this brigadier. 
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as he says in Ms dispatch, ‘ that we were wasting ammunition 
to no effect.’ He drew off both his guns and his voltigeurs, and 
the combat came to an end. A French officer appeared on to the 
bridge with a white flag a little later, and got permission to 
remove the many wounded lying at its south end. After dark 
Skerrett withdrew very quietly, leaving dummy sentries on the 
bridge head and the causeway, who were only detected as straw- 
stuffed greatcoats at dawn next morning. The brigade, there- 
fore, had an undisturbed march all night, and halted next 
morning on the Prado of Madrid, where it was allowed a few 
hours of rest. Its loss had been about 8 officers and 60 men 
killed and wounded, of whom 40 were in the 2/47th and 11 in 
the rifle companies. The French had five officers and about 
100 men killed and wounded \ The whole fight was much what 
the combat of the Coa would have been in 1810, if Craufurd had 
fought behind and not before the bridge of Almeida. 

Soult had deduced, from the stubborn way in which the 
Puente Larga was defended, that Hill was standing to fight 
a general action beMnd the J arama. He made during the night 
preparations for bringing up much artillery and constructing 
bridges, but discovered at dawn that his exertions had been 
unnecessary. Cavalry under Pierre Soult were pushed out as 
far as Valdemoro, and captured there some 800 drunken 
stragglers belonging to the 4th Division, who had not thought fit 
to follow Skerrett when he passed through. The day was one 
of dense fog, and the younger Soult never got in touch with 
Hill s rearguard, but picked up a rumour that Wellington was 
expected at Madrid that day, with two divisions from Burgos, 
and that the whole allied army was prepared to deliver battle 
in a position outside the capital. In consequence, his brother 
the Marshal held back, and contented himself with bringing up 

^ Always a reckless falsifier of his own losses (he said that he had only 
lost 2,800 men at Albuera !), Soult wrote in his dispatch that he had 
only about 25 wounded at the Puente Larga. The figure I give above is 
that of the staff-oificer d’Espinchel, whose memoirs are useful for this 
campaign. By far the best English account is that of H. Bunbury of the 
20th Portuguese {Reminiscences of a Veteran, i. pp. 158-63). I can only 
^ace three of the five French officers in Martinien’s lists— Pillioud, Caulet, 
Fitz-James, but do not doubt d’Espinchel’s figures though.his account 
of the combat is hard to fit in with any English version. He speaks with 
admiration of the steadiness of the defence. 






the entire Army of the South to the Jarama, while he sent his 
false news to King Joseph and Jourdan. He proposed that the 
Cuenca column should make no attempt to force the higher 
course of the Tajuna, where all the bridges were broken, and 
behind which lay the equally tiresome obstacle of the Henares, 
but should come round to Aranjuez and cross by the Puente 
Larp. Jourdan advised compliance, remarking that the 
forcing of the lines of the Tajuna and Henares and the making 
of bridges upon them might take many days. To save time 
the right wing came round to join the left 
This was a godsend to Hill, as it resulted in no pursuit being 
made on the 31st ; the French advanced cavalry only entered 
Madrid on the 1st November, and the second of that month had 
arrived before any infantry reached the capital. By that day 
the allied army was over the Guadarrama, and well on its wav 
to Villaeastm and Arevalo. The evacuation of Madrid was 

accompanied with many distressing incidents; the people were 

m d^pair at seeing themselves about to fall back once more 
urto the powCT of the ‘Intrusive King’. Many of the notables 

y ught It wise to depart m company with Hill’s army. 
couirnS b ‘considerable stores of provisions which 

Tto at!v 1 magazines! 

salt meat Sb to carryoff the flour and 

w!!!T Probably it would have 

^C tb + ” to do so without making difficulties • 

“ 

Retiro foT+ explosion of the Arsenal , in the 

murmured m-Tt! ^^®o^nte necessity, but the Madrileflos 
^!Xn mSS I-" China, the 

were so carelessly laid^w^ cneidentally remarked, 

by the first of tW commissariat officers were killed 

, . ’ K.G.L., the artillery officer in charge 
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of the business. He was severely scorched, and barely escaped 
with his life K 

The rearguard of the British Army quitted the mourning city 
by noon on the 31st October ; the head of the column was 
already on that day at the EscuriaL On November 1st the 
passage of the Guadarrama began, and on the Srd the last 
cavalry brigade, bringing up the rear, was over the mountains. 
Not a sign had been seen of the enemy, whose advanced light 
cavalry only reached Galapagar, five miles south of the Escurial 
upon the 2nd. The weather, however, was very bad, rain falling 
day after day, and this must serve as an inadequate excuse 
for the fact that straggling had already begun, and that a certain 
number of men dropped so far behind that they fell into the 
hands of the tardily-appearing enemy. But the loss of these 
laggards, for the most part the selected bad characters of each 
battalion, was a small price to pay for an unmolested retreat. 
Hill’s spirits rose, hour by hour, as he received no letter from 
Wellington to say that the retreat to Arevalo had become 
impossible, or that the line of the Douro had been lost. These 
terrible possibilities might — so far as he knew— have come into 
existence at any moment on the 1st, 2nd, or 3rd of November. 
On the 4th the whole army from Madrid was concentrated at 
Villacastin, so close to Wellington’s position behind the Douro 
at Rueda that dispatches could now get through from him to 
Hill in less than twelve hours. The cavalry of the extreme rear- 
guard— the 2nd Hussars K.G.L., who had left the Escurial only 
on the Srd, had barely seen the enemy’s advanced vedettes on 
that day, and were not overtaken by them till late on the 4th. 
The pursuit was slow, cautious, and not executed by any very 
large body of horse. Hill, therefore, granted his troops a very 
necessary rest of twelve hours at Villacastin. 

At last, however, on the evening of November 4th, when the 
worst possibilities seemed to have passed by, and nothing could 
any longer prevent Hill from joining Wellington, discouraging 
news, so long expected, at last came to hand. A dispatch from 
Rueda informed Hill that his chief had determined to retreat 
from the line of the Douro, for reasons which will be explained 

^ See Diary of Swabey, R,A,, p. 428, in Journal of the Artillery Institution^ 
vol. xxii. 
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in the next chapter, and that the position in which he intended 
to fight was that in front of Salamanca, where he had faced and 
beaten Marmont in July. This being so, there was no reason to 
bring up Hill’s corps to Arevalo. Since a junction between the 
two halves of the army was now secure, the troops from Madrid 
should save themselves an unnecessary ddtour to the north bv 
turning off the ehaussee to Valladolid and taking the cross-road 
by Belayos, Villanueva de Gomes, and Penaranda. This would 
bring them to Alba de Tormes, where they would find themselves 
in touch with Wellington’s own troops, which would move bv 
<^antalpino, to the San Cristobal position outside 

This march therefore Hill executed. On the 4th he had at 
last heard of the appearance of Soult’s cavalry, and that same 
evening lus extreme rearguard, the 2nd Hussars of the K G L 

But nothing was known of the main body of the enemv’J 

of the South 

of 1 pursuing by the route 

UD hi! as a matter of fact, had only made 

up his mind to cross the mountains by that route on the Id and 
nothing but the light cavalry of his brother was near Hdf s 

It’ “ain body was 

day Onfv tT h last-named 

onthe P ~ advanced guard had followed Hill 

on the Penaranda road. The obiect of ‘^nowea nm 

For If the latter had united with Wellington 
possibl^he might have found himself in t ? 

60,000 men, and he had but 40 000 nf h • ^ 

the Centre was not yet up in line T^^r”’ 

Guards foUowed Soult after n h himself with his 

tat th. three 

formed the 

Wombini-, division whSH! it ™ tahind. 

™ obsZt; fc s “ “ “«*<-«»= the raat- 

the aecmnniahon of Spanish troops near 
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Guadalajara, where Elio and Freire had now been joined by the 
Empecinado, who had come in from the direction of Aragon. 
They had united at the Puente de Auiiion and Sacedon, a few 
miles south-east of Guadalajara, on the upper Tagus. There 
were now 8,000 or 9,000 enemies in this quarter, still quite close 
to Madrid, and Joseph and Jourdan had to come to a difficult 
decision. If a garrison were left in Madrid, and a strong column 
sent to evict Elio from his position, the Army of the Centre 
would have few troo|>s left who could follow Soult in the pursuit 
of Wellington. But if the whole Army of the Centre marched 
by the Guadarrama, there was nothing to prevent Elio from 
coming down to reoccupy Madrid, and the political effect of the 
evacuation of the capital would be detestable, for it would look 
as if the whole French army was but a flying column incapable 
of holding what it had won \ After some hesitation the King 
and Jourdan resolved that the military necessity of taking 
forward every available man to crush Wellington was all- 
important. If Soult alone joined the Army of Portugal in Old 
Castile the French in this direction would not outnumber the 
combined forces of Wellington and Hill, and might be brought 
to a stand— perhaps even beaten. The 20,000 men of the 
Cuenca column must be brought forward at all costs to secure 
a numerical superiority for the French arms in the North. 
Madrid therefore must be abandoned, and the infantry of the 
King’s army marched out of it on the 6th and 8th November, 
Palombini bringing up the rear once more. Even the sick and 
Joseph’s Spanish courtiers had to be taken on, with a comfort- 
less assurance that they might in the end be dropped at Valla- 
dolid On the 8th the leading division of the Army of the 

Tile importance of the second evacuation of Madrid is brought out 
by no historian of the war except Vacani, vi. pp. 188-90. Napier barely 
mentions it. A curious story of the fate of certain English prisoners of 
HiiFs army, who were forgotten in prison, and came out again to liberty 
when the French army moved on, may be found in the autobiography of 
Harley of the 47th Regiment, 

Napier (iv. p. 373) says that Joseph left a garrison and his impedi- 
menta m Madrid— I can find no trace of it in the contemporary accounts, 
e. g. of Romanos (Memorias de un Setenton) or of Harley who was about 
the town during the second week of November, Vacani distinctly says 
that Joseph had to take on even his sick (vi. p. 190), Cf. also Arteche, 

XI. pp. 309-12, 
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Centre reached Villacastin by forced marches, the rear did not 
get up till the 10th Thus it is clear that on November 5th 
when Hill executed his flank movement on Fontiveros and 
Penaranda, there was nothing near him save Soult’s advanced 
cavalry, supported at an interval by the infantry of the Army 
of the South, while the Army of the Centre had not even left 
Madrid. If Wellington had but known this, it might have 
brought about a change in his orders; but— as cannot too 
often be repeated — the ‘ fog of war ’ sometimes lies very thick 
around a general at the moment when he has to make his crucial 
decision, and on these two days the enemy might have been 
closed up, instead of being strung out in detachments over 
a hundred miles of mountain roads. A few days after the French 
left Madrid the Empecinado came down to the capital and 
occupied it— Elio had gone off, according to Wellino-ton’s 
original orders, to place himself in communication with the 
Army of Andalusia (now no longer under Ballasteros) and took 
post m La Mancha. Bassecourt reoccupied Cuenca. There was 
not a French soldier left in New Castile, and all communication 
between Soult and King Joseph on one side and Suchet in 
Valencia on the other, were completely broken off. 

went by the route of Segovia to 
Jourdan’s ^spatch of Novmber 10 W Petal gfvrSX^f^^^^^ 
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Meanwhile the near approach of Hill and the force from 
Madrid, with Soult’s army in pursuit, was modifying the 
position from day to day. By November 4th Hill, as we have 
already seen, was at Villacastin with all his five infantry 
divisions, and the 7,000 or 8,000 Spaniards of Morillo and 
Carlos de Espafia. He was being followed by the French, 
but reported that day that he had so far seen no more than 
four regiments of cavalry and two battaIio|s of infantry. 
Was this the advanced guard of the whole 60,000 men whom 
Soiilt and King Joseph had brought against Madrid, or was 
it a mere corps of observation? ‘I do not think it clear,’ wrote 
Wellington to Hill, at 9 o’clock on the morning of November 5th, 

‘ that the enemy is following you in force. I conceive these 
four regiments and two battalions to have been sent only to 
see what you are doing.’ ^ This day Wellington could have 
united himself to Hill without any fear of being hindered by 
either of the French armies, and could have had the whole 
of his 65,000 men concentrated between Medina del Campo 
and Arevalo within thirty-six hours. The enemy, though their 
two armies taken together outnumbered him by more than 
25,000 men, could not possibly unite within a similar time. 
He had, therefore, the position which enterprising generals 
most desire, that of lying between’ the two fractions of a hostile 
force, which cannot combine easily, and of being able to bring 
superior numbers against either one of them. One can speculate 
without much difficulty as to what Napoleon would have 
done in a similar posture of affairs. 

But Wellington, after mature consideration, resolved that 
it would not be prudent to unite the two halves of his army 
and to march against one or other of his enemies. It is 
fortunate that he has left a record of the reasons which pre- 
vented him from doing so. They are contained in a dispatch to 
Lord Bathurst dated November 8th, when he had already com- 
mitted himself to a wholly different policy. If he were to march 
with his own army, he wrote, to join Hill about Arevalo, with 
the object of falling upon the heads of Soult’s columns as 
they del^uched on Villacastin, Souham could cross the Douro 
unopposed behind him at Toro, whose bridge was now repaired, 

^ From Hueda, November 5, morning. Dispatches^ ix. p, 537, 
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and get behind his left flank. While he was engaged with 
Soult and the King, who might conceivably have 50,000 men 
at the fronts and be able to offer a good resistance, Souham 
could close in on his rear, and after cutting him oft from 
Salamanca and his magazines, could attack him, while he 
was committed to the contest with the army from Madrid. 

On the other hand, if he took the second alternative, 
and brought Hill’s column up to Medina del Campo and 
Tordesillas, Souham would keep north of the Douro, and 
could not be assailed: ‘the enemy would not attempt to 
pass so long as we remained in our position.’ But meanwhile 
Soult and the King, being unopposed by Hill, might cut him 
off from his base and magazines, becau.se the line Villacastin- 
Fontiveros-Salamanca is shorter than that from Tordesillas to 
Salamanca. ‘ The enemy would have had the shortest line to 
the Tormes by Fontiveros, if they had preferred to march in 
»that direction rather than to follow the march of Sir Rowland 
HilFs troops.’ 

’*'This last argument, it must be confessed, seems disputable, 
for not only are the roads Rueda-Fuente Sauco-Salamanca 
and Rueda-Pitiegua-Salamanca as a matter of fact no longer 
than the road Villacastin-Fontiveros-Peharanda-Salamanca 
but they were in all respects better roads, through a level 
country, while the route which Wellington assigns to the 
enemy (and which Hill actually pursued) passes through much 
more difficult and hilly regions, and was but a cross-country 
line of communications. It would seem doubtful also whether 
there was any probability that the enemy, granting that he 
had his whole force concentrated at the front, would dare to 
take this route, since it was the one which made a junction 

^ They had really not the 50,000 on which Wellington speculated 
(‘45,000 men I should consider rather below the number’ {Dispatches^ 
ix. p. 544) ) but 60,000 or very nearly that number. But, on the day 
when Wellington was writing, their rear had not even started from Madrid, 
and Soult’s 40,000 men were strung out all along the road. 

® As a matter of fact, using the best map of 1812 available to me 
(Nantiat’s), it would seem that the line Rueda-Fuente Sauco-Salamanca 
is about 50 miles, that by Rueda-Nava del Rey-Pitiegua-Salamanca 
about 55 miles, while the route suggested for the French, circuitous and 
running in more than one place by country cross-paths, is over 65 miles 
long, not to speak of its being a worse route for topographical reasons, 

356.6 *7 
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with Souham and the Array of Portugal most difficult to him. 
Soult and Joseph were very badly informed as to the exact 
situation of their friends from the North, but it was clear 
that they would have to be looked for rather in the direction 
of Tordesillas and Valladolid than in that of Salamanca. As 
a matter of fact, even after Wellington’s retreat, Soult took 
the trouble to move on Arevalo, instead of mat-ptiin g on 
Fontiveros and Penaranda, for the sole purpose of getting 
into communication with Souham, whose co-operation was 
all-important to him. 

But putting this particular objection aside, it seems certain 
that if Wellington had concentrated opposite Souham, behind 
the Douro, Soult and the King could not have been prevented 
from getting into touch with the Army of Portugal by taking 
the route Villaeastin, Segovia, Olmedo, keeping the Adaja 
between them and the Allies, and making for the upper passages 
of the Douro (Tudela, &c.), which Wellington had surrendered 
to Souham on October 30th. This fact is conclusive against the 
policy of drawing up Hill to Rueda and making a move against 
the northern enemy. Though a march by Soult and Joseph 
against Salamanca was improbable, there were perfectly sound 
reasons for rejecting this particular combination. 

As much cannot be said on purely strategical grounds for 
Wellington’s resolution to retreat on Salamanca instead of 
making a blow at Soult — his old original plan of September 
and October. Supposing that he had left nothing more than 
a screen along the Douro to ‘ contain ’ Souham — say the 
Galicians and a little cavalry — he could have joined Hill at 
or near Arevalo on the 5th or 6 th, and have calculated on 
a couple of days’ start before the Army of Portugal could have 
followed him— It had to concentrate from scattered canton- 
ments and to cross on one or other of two ill-repaired bridges. 
Meanwhile Soult would have been caught on the 6 th with his 
40^00 men strung out on many miles of mountain road, and 
^th his supports (the Army of the Centre) still at Madrid— 
they did not even start for the Guadarrama till that same day. 

It IS ciear that the Duke of Dalmatia would have had to 
treat m teste, under pain of suffering a disaster : his advance 
guard might very possibly have been cut up and maltreated. 



or 10,000 men from a forced march in bad weather, ending in 

an operation that miscarried— such had been his march 
against Sir John Moore in December 1808. Wellington could 
not. The season at the moment was singularly unfavourable 
for a sudden offensive stroke, involving rapid movement. The 
troops were almost worn out : Hill’s column had only just 
terminated a fatiguing retreat, the troops from Burgos had 
only been granted five days’ rest since the end of a similar 
march. The number of sick (about 17,000) was alarming, and 
many battalions were already reduced to 250 or 300 bayonets. 
What was worse, straggling had shown itself in the most 
vexatious form, not only among the troops of Wellington’s 
own column, but among Hill’s divisions, which ought to have 
done better after their long sojourn in quiet cantonments 
round Madrid. A sudden dash to surprise Soult by forced 
marches upon Villacastin would have been very costly, even 
before the fighting began. And if the Marshal refused to 
stand, and simply retired in haste toward the Army of the 
Centre, it would be impossible to push him far. Meanwhile 
Souham would be across the Douro, and threatening Salamanca, 
or approaching Wellington’s own rear. After all there remained 
the cardinal fact that the enemy had a great numerical 
superiority: it was even over-estimated in Wellington’s own 
mind, since he thousht that Caffarelli and thp A rkP 
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and almost continually marching, since the month of January 
last ; their clothes and equipments are much worn, and a period 
in cantonments would be very useful to them. The cavalry 
likewise are weak in numbers, and the horses rather low in 
condition. I should wish to be able to canton the troops for 
a short time, and I should prefer the cantonments on the 
Tormes to those farther in the rear. I do not know exactly 
what the force of the enemy is. The Army of Portugal have 
about 36,000 men, of which 4,000 is cavalry The Army of 
the North have 10,000 men, of which 1,200 is cavalry. It is 
hard to judge of the exact extent of SoulUs force. It is reported 
that the enemy brought from Valencia to the Tagus from 
40,000 to 45,000 men, but I should consider this to be rather 
below the number that the Armies of Andalusia and the 
Centre could bring up, without any troops from the Armies of 
Aragon and Valencia^. Soult is particularly strong in good 
cavalry, and there are several more regiments in the Army of 
the Centre. It will remain to be seen what number of troops 
can be brought to operate against our position (on the Tormes) ; 
as unless Madrid should be again abandoned to its fate by the 
King, he must make arrangements to resist the attacks which 
Elio and the guerrilieros (the Empecinado, El Medico, &c.) will 
make on that city, even if General Bailasteros should not 
move forward in La Mancha. I propose therefore to wait at 
present on the Tormes, till I shall ascertain more exactly the 
extent of the enemy’s force. If they should move forward, I 
can either bring the contest to a crisis on the positions of 
San Christoval, or fall back to the Agueda, according to what 
I shall at the time consider to be best for the cause ^ J 

Wellington’s estimate of a total force for the enemy of rather 
more than 90,000 men was not far out, for if he wrongly supposed 
that Caffarelli might still be at the front with his 10,000 men, 

» An under-estimate by several thousands. Wellington did not know 
of Aussenac’s brigade from Bayonne, over 3,000 men, which had now 
been attached provisionally to the Army of Portugal. 

The total which marched was 60,000, so Wellington was even more 
correct^ than he supposed in his notion that 45,000 was too small 
a figure. 

* Wellington to Lord Bathurst, Pitiegua, November 8. Dispalches, 
^,ix.pp. 544-5.'. ' ■ ■ 
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he underrated the total of the Armies of the South and Centre 
very considerably. They had not merely the something over 

45.000 men of which he wrote, but nearly 60,000. But he was 
under the impression that King Joseph would probably leave 
a large detachment to defend Madrid ; and if the enemy came 
forward against the line of the Tormes with anything less thqr» 

70.000 men, he was prepared to defend it. His own force, 
counting Hill, but allowing for the losses on the retreats from 
Burgos and Madrid, which would amount to about 2,000 at the 
most, would be not far below that same figure, including 18,000 
Spaniards. But the strength of the position would compensate 
for the inferior value of these auxiliaries in line of battle. Just 
at this moment WelHngton was not at all contented with the 
Galicians, whose conduct at Palencia and Villa Muriel had 
irritated him. ‘ I was sorry to observe,’ he wrote to Lord 
Bathurst, ‘ that in the affair of the 25th October, although the 
Spanish soldiers showed no want of spirit or of disposition to 

the enemy, they were totally unable to move with the 
regularity and order of a disciplined body— by which alone 
success can be hoped for in any contest with the French i.’ 

There were three possibilities before Wellington when he 
had made up his mind to retire to the Tormes. The French 
might be contented with having driven him out of New Castile 
and away from the Douro, and press him no farther. This 
would be quite probable, if they had made up their minds to 
detach a large force to hold Madrid. Or, secondly, they might 
come up against him to Salamanca, with a force no greater 
than his own. In this case he was prepared to fight, and hoped 
to come well out of the business. Thirdly, there was the chance 
that they might bring forward every available man , and try 
to evict him from his chosen position : if they Were in very 
great strength he must yield, and go back to the Agueda and 
the shelter of Ciudad Rodrigo, much contrary to his desire. 
But he was not intending to give way, and to involve himself 
in the difficulties of a retreat during the cold and rainy month 
of November, until he should be convinced that the French 
were too strong for him and that a rearward move was inevitable. 
In the Salamanca positions he could force them to show their 
1 Mspatches, ix. p. 520. 
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strength, and yet have the power to draw off if that strength 
proved to be overpowering. 

The retreat towards Salamanca commenced on November 5th, 
when Wellington both directed Hill to move on Fontiveros and 
Flores de Avila instead of on Arevalo, and also began to shift 
his own troops south-westward from the position about Rueda, 
On this day the 5th Division and Ponsonby’s cavalry brigade 
marched for Alaejos. The rest of the Army were warned that 
their movement would begin next day ^. It was well to keep 
Souham beyond the Douro, by continuing to show great 
strength in his front, till Hill should have got some way west- 
ward. There was no sign of activity in the enemy’s canton- 
ments, save that troops seemed to be moving towards Toro 
along the road on the north bank parallel with the river K The 
retreat was therefore carried out in a leisurely fashion on the 
6th~7th-8th; on the 6th Wellington’s head-quarters were at 
Torrecilla de la Orden, on the 7th and 8th at Pitiegua.' The 
divisions, covered by a cavalry rearguard, and with other 
cavalry on their flank, thrown out to observe the French at 
Toro, marched by several converging roads, some going through 
Alaejos, others through Castrejon and Vallesa, others by Fresno 
and Cantalpino^. There was no hurry, as there was no pursuit, 
and by the evening of the 8th all were safely placed in their 
old positions of June, north of the Tormes, in a semicircle from 
Aldea Lengua to San Cristobal. The weather being still very 
cold and rainy, as many of the troops were quartered in the 
villages as possible, and some as far back as Salamanca town ; 
but many had to bivouac in the open. After several nights 
spent in position, dysentery and rheumatism, which had already 
been thinning the ranks, became more common than ever. 

Hill’s column, meanwhile, having left the main road at 
Villacastin on the 4th and having followed the bad cross-paths 
between Belayos and Fontiveros, got into a better route at 

^ Wellington to Hill, Rueda, November 5. Dispatches^ ix. p. 537. 

® Ibid., p, 539. 

® I cannot find the details of the marching orders of the divisions ; but 
from personal diaries I seem to deduce that the 5th and 7th Divisions 
marched ^by Alaejos, the 1st and 6th by Castrejon and Vallesa, while 
the cavalry not only provided a rearguard but kept out flank detachments 
as far as Cantalapiedra on one side and the lower Guarena on the other. 
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the latter place, which it reached after a very fatiguing march 
on the night of the 5th. D’Urban’s Portuguese horse, covering 
the north flank of the retreat, had a narrow escape of being 
cut off from the main column, near Villanueva de Gomez, by 
Soult’s advanced cavalry, which was pushing up northward to 
Arevalo, but D’Urban got across their front in time. Hill’s 
Spanish divisions did not follow the same road as the British, 
but had moved from Villacastin to Arevalo on the 4th, covered 
by their own cavalry (Penne Viiiemur) : on the 5th they 
marched from Arevalo to Fontiveros and rejoined Hill’s head- 
quarters K They had moved along two sides of a triangle, the 
British only along the base— but the advantage of a good road 
as opposed to a very bad one compensated for the difference 
of miles covered. Presumably the order to Hill to take the 
wretched by-paths that he followed was dictated by the idea 
that, if these routes were neglected, Soult might send a column 
along them, and anticipate Hill on the upper Tormes. Nothing 
of the kind was attempted ; the Marshal’s only preoccupation 
at this time was that he must at all costs look for the Army of 
Portugal, and his explorations were directed north, toward 
Arevalo. Hill’s rear was only followed by a vanguard of light 
cavalry, which behaved with great caution, and contented itself 
with gathering up stragglers, who fell behind the column by 
their own fault or from exhaustion. Soult clmms to have taken 
some 600 of them a figure which English authorities reduce 
by about half : some scores of drunkards were undoubtedly 
captured in the wine vaults of Villacastin 
On the 6th Hill’s column marched from Fontiveros to Peha- 
randa, the Light Division and Morillo forming the infantry rear- 
guard, covered at a distance by Long’s and Victor Alten’s 
squadrons. On the 7th the stage covered was from Peharanda 
to Coca (not far from Garcia Hernandez) within easy reach of 
the Tormes, whose passage it was evident would be made 
without any interference by the enemy. On the 8th, the day 

^ Ail this from the detailed routes of march in the dispatches of Jackson 
(Hill’s Q.M.G,) to D’Urban on November 4-5-6. 

® See his dispatch of November 8 from Flores de Avila. 

® For an adventure with these rascals, who threatened to shoot one of 
Hill’s aides-de-camp, see Schepeler, p, 691. 
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on which Wellington entered the San Cristobal position. Hill 
crossed the Tormes at Alba, leaving Howard’s brigade of the 
2nd Division and Hamilton’s Portuguese to hold that town, 
which lies on the east bank of the river. It was intended to 
maintain Alba as a sort of tite de pont to cover the bridge. 
Though dominated by heights a few hundred yards away it 
was extremely suitable for defence against an enemy unprovided 
with heavy artillery. It was surrounded by an old Moorish 
wall, with gaps that could easily be blocked, and its castle, 
a solid donjon, completely commanded and protected the 
bridge. Slade’s cavalry brigade remained out as a screen in 
front of Alba, to watch for the approach of the enemy. When 
the rest of the troops had crossed the Tormes, Wellington 
directed Hill to send him the 3rd, 4th, and Light Divisions, 
Espana’s Spaniards, and Victor Alten’s and D’Urban’s cavalry. 
The force left under his lieutenant was now to consist, as in 
the early summer, of nothing more than the old Estremaduran 
corps— the 2nd Division, Hamilton’s Portuguese, the British 
cavalry of Slade and Long, the Portuguese cavalry of Campbell 
and the Spanish squadrons of Penne Villemur— about 20,000 
men of the three nations. These remained behind Alba, in 
the woods above the Tormes. The troops requisitioned from 
Hill moved up to Calvarisa de Arriba, Machacon, and other 
villages in the angle of the Tormes facing Huerta, from whence 
they could be drawn into the San Cristobal position, by the 
fords of Aldea Lengua and Santa Marta, if necessary. The 
whole army, not much under 70,000 strong, was now formed 
m line from San Cristobal to Alba, waiting to see whether the 

advance of the enemy would be by the eastern or the northern 
bend of the river. 

The French were slow in making their appearance, and still 
slower m developing their intentions. For some days there 
was httle more than cavalry seen in tront of Wellington’s 

Srid appearance was that 

he was still at Arevalo m person, with the main body of his 
in\m f-ght his unlucky battle 
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infantry : light cavalry alone had followed Hill. Only on the 
preceding night had his scouts^ pushing out in the direction of 
Medina del Campo, succeeded in discovering Souham, who 
had crossed the bridge of Tordesillas on the eth, after Welling- 
ton’s departure from Rueda, and had sent reconnaissances in 
all directions to look for the Army of the South, whose approach 
had come to his knowledge not by any dispatch received but 
only by the vague rumours of the country-side. Meanwhile, 
he had held back his infantry, being not too sure that Wellington 
might not have evacuated Rueda only as a trick, to lure him 
forward : it was possible that he had been joined by Hill, and 
was waiting a few miles back from the Douro, with the object 
of falling upon the Army of Portugal with superior strength, 
as it should be debouching from the bridge of Tordesillas. But 
the roads were found empty in every direction, and presently 
Souham’s cavalry came in touch with Soult’s, and both sides 
discovered the exact situation. 

Soult, Jourdan, and the King agreed that their best policy 
was to bring every man forward from all the three armies, and 
to force Wellington to battle, if he could be induced to stand 
his ground. But matters must not be pressed till the Army 
of the Centre, which had only started from Madrid on the 6th, 
should come up into line; and some of the divisions of the 
Army of the South were still far to the rear, having halted 
about Villacastin and Arevalo. Accordingly, it was not till the 
10th that Wellington saw any serious force accumulating before 
the Salamanca positions, and even then it was the advanced 
guard alone of the enemy which had arrived. On the 9th 
Soult’s head-quarters were at Penaranda, those of the King 
at Flores de Avila, those of Souham at Villaruela. On the 10th 
Soult was in person before Alba de Tormes, but had only his 
cavalry and two infantry divisions in hand ; the rest were still 
in the rear. The Army of the Centre had its vanguard at Maco- 
tera ; that of the Army of Portugal had reached Babilafuente \ 
The troops were much tried by the weather, and those of 
Soult’s army in particular were feeling their privations. They 
had been almost continually on the march since September, 

^ These movements from Jourdan to Clarke, of November 10, and Soult 
to Clarke of November 12, 
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having halted but a few days on the borders of Valencia. 
The bitter November cold of the plateau of Old Castile was felt 
almost unbearable by men who had been for three years lodged 
in Andalusia, whose climate is almost sub-tropical and never 
suffers the extremes that are usual in Northern Spain K Soult’s 
Army, too, had the worst roads during the last days of the 
advance, and its commissariat arrangements had gone wrong, 
while little could be gleaned from the country-side. The horses 
began to fail, and stragglers to drop behind. 

On the 10th Soult resolved to see whether Wellington was 
disposed to hold Alba de Tormes, or whether the detachment 
there would blow up the bridge and retire when attacked. 
Operations began by the driving in of the pickets of Long’s 
Light Dragoons, who had been kept as far forward as possible 
till the last moment. They lost a few men in retiring. Soult 
then placed three batteries on the hill to the east of the town, 
and commenced to shell it at about two o’clock in the afternoon • 
shortly afterwards twelve voltigeur companies of the Fifth 
Division deployed in long lines, and began to press up towards 
the place, taking every possible advantage of cover, while the 
heavy columns of the regiments to which, they belonged, and of 
Daricau’s division in support, were visible in the rear. 

Alba was held by Howard’s brigade of the 2nd Division 
(1 /50th, 1 /71st, 1 /92nd ) ; on the other side of the water, 
as a reserve, were Hamilton’s Portuguese (2nd, 4th, 10th, and 
14th Line) and the batteries of Arriaga and Braun, placed in a 
position from which they could flank any attacks on the 
bridge. The town had been prepared for defence, the gaps in 
Its walls having been filled up with rough palisading, and its 
non-existent gates built up with barricades of .stone and timber. 
Each of the three British regiments held one-third of the 
circumference of the waU, with half its companies in firing-line 
and the others in reserve under shelter. From two till five 
when dusk fell, Soult continued to batter the town ; but ‘ not- 
withstending the shower of shot and shell which plunged and 
anced about the streets in every direction = ’ the losses of 

bitteS B^en officer Riegel{vol. iii.p. 537). who complains 

e (u. p, 71) says that the voltigeurs got within the walls. 
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tlie defenders were quite moderate : they had been given time 
on the 9th to extemporize good shelter with barricades and 
traverses, and kept under cover. Thrice during the afternoon 
the lines of voltigeurs, who had thrown themselves into the 
ravines and ditches around the walls, received orders to charge 
In; but on each occasion the bickering fire which they had 
hitherto received burst out into a blaze as they approached 
the walls, and their losses were so great that they had to 
run back into cover. Hamilton reinforced the garrison at 
dusk with two of Da Costa’s Portuguese battalions (of the 2nd 
and 14th Line). At nightfall the French had accomplished 
absolutely notliing. 

Next morning at dawn (about 6 o’clock) the cannonade 
recommenced, and the French skirmishers once more pushed 
up towards the walls. Da Costa’s light companies were used 
against them, as well as those of the three British battalions. 
But the attack was not pressed home, and after "a few hours 
Soult desisted : the guns were drawn off, the infantry retired. 
The Marshal wrote to King Joseph that it was no use pressing 
on : he had thrown 1,500 shot into the place without effect : 
by persisting ‘ nous y perdrions du monde sans resulfat 
Wellington had to be attacked, but the way to reach him was 
certainly — as it appeared — not to be over the bridge of Alba. 
From the 11th to the 14th Howard’s and da Costa’s brigades 
held the place without further molestation. Their modest 
casualty list, on the afternoon of the 10th and the morning hours 
of the 11th, had been 21 men killed and 8 officers and 89 men 
wounded : 8 killed and 36 wounded were Portuguese. The 
1 /92nd with 88 men hit was the battalion that suffered most 
The French loss had been a little greater — apparently 2 officers 
killed and 6 wounded with some 150 casualties in the rank 

but were expelled on each occasion. The English narratives deny that 
they ever closed, or reached the barricades. 

^ Soult to Joseph, 8 a.m. on the 11th, ‘ bivouac sur la hauteur en arrifere 
d’Alba de Tormes.’ 

** General Hamilton’s account of the business (Dispatch to Hill, Welling- 
ton Dispatches, ix. p. 558) is very clear. There is also a good account of 
the Alba fighting in Colonel Gardyne’s excellent history of thh 92nd. 

“ All their names verifiable from Martinien’s admirable lists of * Offiders 
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and file ; the 45th Ligne with 5 officers hurt contributed the 
largest total to the list. 

The cannonade at Alba settled nothing : on its second day 
the French commanders were taking counsel together, Soult, 
the King, Jourdan, with Souham and Ciausel (representing the 
Army of Portugal) were all riding up and down the eastern 
bank of the Tonnes, and seeking for the facts which must 
determine their next move^. Fortunately for the historian, 
after the debate, which was long and indecisive, Jourdan and 
Soult each wrote a formal letter of advice to the King tliat 
evening. On one point only were they agreed : it would be 
mad to attack Wellington . on the position of San Cristobal, 
whose strength was well known to all the officers of the Army 
of Portugal, and had been increased during the last two days 
by the throwing up of a chain of redoubts armed with artillery. 
There remained two plans — Jourdan’s was a proposal to force 
the line of the Tormes between Huerta and Alba, by a frontal 
attack across the numerous fords which Marmont had used in 
the campaign of the previous July ; Soult’s was a plan for 
turning Wellington’s right by going some distance up-stream 
south of Alba, and utilizing the fords of the Tormes between 
Alba and Salvatierra. In the main the question turned on the 
practicability of the fords, and this was varying from hour to 
hour. The rain, which had made Hill’s retreat and Soult’s 
advance so miserable to the troops, had stopped for the moment, 
and the river was falling. Of the numerous passages about 
Huerta, La Encina and Villa Gonzalo, Wellington had con- 
sidered on the 9th that none were really praeticable : on the 
10th he wrote to Hill that ' the river has certainly fallen since 
yesterday evening, but I believe that no infantry soldier can 
pass yet, even if a cavalry soldier can, and small picquets 
guarding the fords and charging resolutely the first men who 
pass, will effectually prevent the passage 2 .’ Hill was not so 
certain that the enemy could not force his way over the river, 
and on the 11th Wellington conceded that some of the fords 
had certainly become practicable for cavalry, if not for infantry^. 

See Jouffdan’s Manoires, p. 441, for the meeting. 

Wellington to Hill, November 10, 4.30 p.m. (IHspatches, ix. p. 549). 

Same to same, November 11 (ix. p. 550), 
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Considering the immense superiority of the French in the 
mounted arm, it was conceivable that they might attack many 
fords at once, drive in the inferior cavalry-screen of the Allies, 
and then throw bridges across and attack the British centre. 
In that case the army would stand to fight, not behind the 
river bank but in front of the position of the Arapiles. It 
would be necessary to close in the flanks for a battle ; all or 
most of the troops on the San Cristobal position would cross 
the Tormes, just as they had done in July, and at the same 
time Hi! would draw in from Alba and form the southern wing 
of tlie line, in the woods which had sheltered Marmont’s beaten 
army on the night of the great victory. But Alba was not to 
be abandoned ^ : its castle was susceptible of a long defence, 
and effectually blocked the best passage of the Tormes. Welling- 
ton selected a battalion of Galician infantry (Monterey, under 
Major Jose Miranda) which was to be placed in the castle, and 
to hold it as long as possible, even when it should (as was 
inevitable) be cut off from the allied army by the advance of 
the French. The position was explained to the Spanish major, 
who (as we shall see) behaved most admirably, blocked the 
Alba line of communication for many days, and finally escaped 
by a sudden sally from what looked like an inevitable surrender. 

The two plans which were submitted to King Joseph on the 
evening of November 11 both presupposed the practicability 
of the fords of the Tormes. The river must evidently have 
fallen considerably since Wellington surveyed it on the 9th, 
and drew his conclusion that it was a barrier not to be crossed 
by any body of troops, but at most passable by individual 
horsemen, 

Joiirdan wrote: ‘When we arrived on the heights above 
the right bank of the Almar, Your Majesty was struck with the 
advantages that the ground presented. I myself at once 
conceived the hope of forcing the English Army to a general 
action which must involve its destruction. Wellington’s 
position is too long — extending from the heights of San Cristo- 
bal on the right bank of the Tormes as far as Alba. The 
Imperial Army could pass the river at almost any sgot between 
Huerta and the point where the Almar flows into the Tormes. 

» Same to same, pp. 550-1. ^ 
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The immense plain on the opposite bank would permit the 
whole of our cavalry to cross and form up in front, to protect 
the passage of our infantry. After that, the Army would march 
in mass against the English centre (which appears to be between 
Calvarisa de Abaxo and Calvarisa de Arriba), and would break 
through the enemy’s line. I do not disguise from myself that 
the piercing of the hostile centre has its difficulties, but I should 
think that 80,000 French troops could surmount them. Your 
Majesty must have remarked that Soult, who at first was all 
for marching toward the upper Tormes, was struck with the 
advantages which this ground offered, and came round to my 
opinion. But subsequently he got talking with General Clausel, 
about the plan for marching up the river, and returned to his 
first view, which he induced Clausel to support. Both of them 
are acquainted with the localities over which they wish to move 
the armies, which gives weight to their opinion. I do not wish 
to deny that Soult’s proposition is the more prudent, and if 
we want to fight we ought to do so on ground which Wellington 
has not chosen, and which is less advantageous to the enemy 
than that which he now occupies. But I fear that we should 
not obtain from this movement so much advantage as Soult 
appears to expect. 

‘ For he seems to think that Wellington will be forced to 
retreat on Ciudad Rodrigo, wliile it is quite possible that he 
may choose to retreat on San Felices, in which case oxu move- 
ment to the upper Tormes compels him to retire indeed, but 
enables him to avoid a battle. For my part I think that our 
superior numbers make a general action desirable. I conclude, 
then, that Your Majesty may adopt Soult’s proposition so far 
as the movement up the Tormes goes. If so, I believe that the 
Army of Portugal must foUow the Army of the South. The 

enemy has all his forces united : it would be too dangerous for 
us to divide ours h’ 

‘ The passage which we reconnoitred a little below ViUa 
onzalo unites all the qualities which one could desire, and 

ber ^ at Pefiaranda : early on Novem- 
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I should be in favour of it, were it not for the fact that after 
debouching on this point we should have to form up for the 
attack under the fire of the enemy, and should be compelled 
immediately to assail his whole army, in a position which he 
knows and has thought out, and where very probably he has 
entrenched himself. I think, therefore, that it would be more 
prudent and more advantageous to force him to shift his 
position, and to commit himself to an action on ground which 
we and not he will have chosen — or else to retreat^. I have sent 
three officers along the upper Tormes : they have reconnoitred 
and found practicable three fords between Exeme and Gali- 
sancho^.’ 

From the comparison of these two interesting dispatches we 
see that Jourdan desired a battle in the style of Wagram, where 
the attacking army crosses a river, and breaks through the 
over-long line of an enemy deployed along heights at some 
distance from the water’s edge. But Soult (to use an ana- 
chronism) feared a battle in the style of Fredericksburg, where 
the assailant, debouching from narrow fords or bridges, attacks 
in heavy masses a well-prepared position, held by an enemy who 
has had time to settle down comfortably into it, and to entrench 
the most suitable points. Soult was eminently justified in his 
criticism of Jourdan’s plan: the most noteworthy remark to 
be made upon it is that this was the battle which Wellington 
wanted. He wished to be attacked frontally by the fords 
between Alba and Huerta, and had made all his arrangements. 
On the other hand, Jourdan’s criticism of Soult was equally 
cogent. If the French armies, keeping in a mass, crossed the 
upper Tormes far above Alba, Wellington had the choice 
between fighting in a new position (e. g. behind the river 
Zurgain), and absconding, before his flank should be threatened 
seriously. He could, indeed, move off, practically unmolested, 
towards Ciudad Rodrigo, and not merely (as Jourdan suggested) 
by the more northern line toward San Felices and Almeida. 

Joseph, as was perhaps natural, gave his final decision in 
favour of Soult’s plan. It was true that he had a marked 
superiority in numbers, and that a defeat of a crushing sort 

^ Soult to Joseph, night of November 11, from the bivouac behind Alba 
de Tormes. 
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inflicted on Wellington would go far to end the Peninsular War. 
No such army on the French side had ever been in line on a 
single field before in Spain. Jourdan’s estimate of 80,000 men 
was a decided understatement, even allowing for the fact that 
Soult’s divisions had already many stragglers, and that Soiiham 
had left a ‘ minimum ’ garrison at Valladolid. Something much 
more like the 90,000 men at which Wellington estimated the 
three united French armies must have been collected On 
the other hand there is a dreadful risk taken when an army 
endeavours to cross a group of fords, supplemented at the best 
by some hastily constructed bridges, in face of an enemy known 
to be w’ary, active, and determined. What might not happen 
if Wellington fell upon the leading divisions, while the rest were 
crowding down to their crossing points ? Or who could guaran- 
tee that sudden rain in the Sierra de Francia might not cause the 
Tormes to rise three feet on the battle day, and separate the 
troops who had crossed from those still on the eastern bank ? 
Everyone at the French head-quarters must have remembered 
Essling, and the narrow escape from supreme disaster there 
suffered from the caprice of the Danube. 

On the whole, the prospect of the enormous advantage to be 
got by inflicting a complete disaster on Wellington did not 
balance the possibility of loss that might follow an unsuccessful 
frontal attack upon his position. Joseph made his choice in 
favour of Soult’s plan for a flank march to the upper Tormes. 
This manoeuvre would take several days to execute, as the 

* As the table of the French Armies of Spain for October 15 in the 
Appendix shows, the Army of the South had on tliat day 47,000 men 
under arms (omitting ‘ sick ’ and ‘ detached ’), the Army of the Centre 

15.000, the Army of Portugal 45,000 (including Aussenac’s brigade and 
Merlin’s cavalry, both attached to it provisionally). This gives a total of 

107.000, without sick or detached. The Army of Portugal may have lost 

1,000 men in action at ViEadrigo and Villa Muriel, &c.: the Army of the 
South not more than 400 at the Puente Larga, Alba de Tormes, &c. 
The Army of the Centre had not fought at all. A deduction has to be 
made for Soult’s very large body of men attached to the Artillery Park, 
and for a smaller number in the Army of Portuga!~say 3,000 men for the 
two together. Souham had left a small garrison at Valladolid— perhaps 
1,500 men. If we allow 5,000 men for sick and stragglers between Octo- 
ber 20 and November 12 there must still have been a good 90,000 men 
present. Miot (who was present) caUs the total 97,000 (iii. p. 254), making it 
a httle too high, I imagine. v ^ b 
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Army of the South had to be moved to its left from all its 
cantonments facing Alba, while the Armies of the Centre and 
Portugal had to wait till this flank march was finished, in order 
to come up and take over the former positions of Soult’s divi- 
sions. For all the French chiefs were agreed that the armies 
must keep closed up, and that no gap must be allowed to come 
Into existence between them. When the Army of the South 
should begin to cross the Tormes, the Army of Portugal must 
be in direct support of it, and must make no separate attack of 
its own to the north of Alba, in the localities which Jourdan 
had found so tempting. The whole of the 12th and 13th Novem- 
ber was expended in making tliis shift of troops southward. 
Soult moved his army up-stream and placed his head-quarters 
at Anaya, six miles south of Alba, above the fords of Galisancho, 
where the crossing was to take place. The King moved to 
Valdecarros, a little to Soult’s right, with the Army of the Centre. 
The Arni}^ of Portugal, leaving its cavalry and two infantry 
divisions ^ as a rearguard about Huerta, moved the other six 
to the heights above Alba, where it was hoped that it might 
cross, when Soult’s manceuvre should force Hill to abandon 
that place and draw back. 

The King took two unexpected measures before passing the 
Tormes. The first was to supersede Souham as commander of 
the Army of Portugal — ^the excuse used was that he was indis- 
posed, and not up to his task : the real cause was that he was 
considered to have shown tardiness and over-caution in his 
manoeuvres since October SOth.^ Drouet was taken from the 
command of the Army of the Centre, and given the more 
important charge of that of Portugal. The other, and more 
surprising, order was one which made over — as a temporary 
arrangement— the charge of the Army of the Centre to Soult, 
who thus had nearly 60,000 men put at his disposition. The 
object was, apparently, to give him ample forces for the move 
now about to be made at his request, and on his responsibility. 

Wellington was evidently somewhat puzzled at the posture 
of the French on the 12th>-13th November. He could not make 

^ Maucnne and Gauthier (late Chauvel). See Wellington JMspatches^ 
ix. p. 556. 

» Souham naturally expressed his indignation. See Miot, iii. p. 252-3. 
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out any reduction of the French forces between Huerta and 
Alba, where indeed the whole Army of Portugal still lay, but 
now with an accumulation of forces on its left and a weaker 
right. Yet so long as the enemy was still in force at Huerta 
he could not evacuate the San Cristobal position, in order 
to send reinforcements to Hill. Reconnaissances by French 
cavalry above Alba were reported each day by outlying picquets 
of Hamilton’s Portuguese, who were watching the course of 
the upper Tormes L But no solid force was sent to back these 
outlying posts : Wellington considered it unsafe to extend his 
already lengthy front. The disposition of the troops on his 
right wing was still that Hill lay in the woods behind Alba, 
with the 3rd and 4th Divisions at Calvarisa de Abaxo as a 
reserve for him, while Long’s and D’Urban’s cavalry carefully 
watched the course of the river from Alba to opposite Huerta. 
On the north of the Tormes Pack’s and Bradford’s Portuguese 
were on the river-bank at Aldea Lengua and Cabrerizos, 
watchmg the two French divisions at Huerta. The 1st, 5th, 
6th, 7th Divisions and the Galicians held the San Cristobal 
position, with Anson’s, Victor Alten?s, and Ponsonby’s cavalry 
far out in their front. Nothing hostile could be discovered in 
this direction nearer than the two divisions of the Army of 
Portugal at Huerta. Yet Wellington did not like to weaken 
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position 1. Till Maucune should leave Huerta, in advance or 
retreat, the situation was not clear. For these two days, it 
seems, Wellington was still thinking it possible that he might 
be attacked either on the San Cristobal position or by the 
fords between Huerta and Alba. But he was quite aware that 
the other possibility (a flank movement of Soult by the upper 
Tormes) existed, and had sent a staff officer with a party of 
the 13th Light Dragoons to cross the river at Salvatierra and 
ascertain the southernmost point to which the French had 
moved 2 . And he had given Hill elaborate orders as to what 
should be done if he were turned and driven in. Whether 
there would be a battle to follow, or a retreat on Ciudad Rodrigo, 
depended on the exact movements of the enemy, and the force 
that he brought up to the crucial point. If the French split 
themselves into many columns, with long gaps between them, 
there was still a chance of administering a second lesson like 
that of July 22nd on much the same ground. 

On the early morning of the 14th the crisis came. At dawn 
Pierre Soult’s Light Cavalry crossed the Tormes in force at 
three fords between Galisancho and Lueinos, which were 
perfectly passable, the water only coming up to the horses’ 
bellies. The Portuguese picquets beyond the river gave the 
alarm, but had to retire at once ; some few were cut off by 
the chasseurs. Two divisions of dragoons followed Vinot’s 
and Avy’s light horse, and when they had scoured the west 


bank of the Tormes up and down and found no enemy in force, 
the infantry began to pass, not only by the fords but by several 
trestle bridges which were constructed in haste. As soon as 
there were a couple of divisions across the river, they advanced 
to a line of heights a couple of miles ahead, where there was a 
fair defensive position above the village of Martin Amor. By 
the afternoon the whole Army of the South was across the 
water, and had taken up a more advanced line towards Mozarbes, 


‘ This fact, very important in justification of WeUington’s long stay on 
San Cristobal, is not mentioned in any of his dispatches. But there is a 
full awountof the skirmish in the Mhmlre ofColonel B^chaudof Maucune’s 
Division, printed In Mudes Napolioniennes, iii. pp, 08-9. ^ 

» The reconnaissance was executed by Leith Hay, who found the 
French flank at Galisancho and reported its exact position. See his 
Narrative, ii. pp. 99-100. 
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while the Army of the Centre was beginning to follow. It had 
been hoped that the Army of Portugal would be able to cross 
at or near Alba, for Soult supposed it likely that Hill would 
evacuate that town, when he saw 40,000 men arrayed behind 
his left flank. But though Hill did withdraw Howard’s and 
da Costa’s brigades in the afternoon, he left Miranda’s Spanish 
battalion in*the castle, and blew up the bridge. As the castle 
commanded the ruined structure and the ford near it, and 
fired furiously on both, there was no chance of passing here or 
of repairing the ruined arch. Drouet found that he would have 
to march up-stream, and made his crossing at Torrejon, four 
miles south of Alba and near the fords that Soult had employed. 
He had the bulk of his army over the river by the afternoon, 
and his two rear divisions under Maucune, which had arrived 
late after a forced march from Huerta, crossed at dusk The 
whole 90,000 men of the French Army were over the Tormes 
that night, bivouacking on the heights from Torradillos to 
Valdenuerque, in front of Martin Amor. The operation had 
been neatly carried out, and was quite successful. 

Wellington had early knowledge of the French movement 
from two sources — his cavalry t®ld him almost at daybreak 
that the French camps above Huerta were empty, and soon 
after came Hill’s news that Soult had begun to cross the Tormes 
in force at Galisancho. Quite early in the morning Wellington 
rode out in haste, to take command in person on the threatened 
front, after having issued orders that the whole of the troops 
on the San Cristobal position should follow him. He himself 
pushed on with his staff, met Hill in the wood south of the 
Arapiles, and told him to watch the roads from Alba with the 
4th Division and Hamilton’s Portuguese. Then, taking the 
strong 2nd Division — 8,000 infantry — and ail the cavalry 
brigades that had been watching the middle Tormes (Slade’s, 
Long’s, and D’Urban’s, and Penne Villemur’s Spaniards) he 
pushed on to ‘contain’ and possibly to attack Soult 2 . But on 
arriving in front of Mozarbes a little before noon, he saw that 

^ Details from Foy’s Vie militaire, ed. Girod de FAin, p. 118, and 
Bechaud (quoted above), pp. 99-100. 

® His original intention to attack is clearly stated in Dispatches, ix. p. 559, 
and the statement is corroborated by D’Urban. 
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the enemy had already three or four divisions and 4,000 horse 
drawn up in line to cover the passage of the Tormes by the 
rest of his army. He had arrived too late to check Soult’s 
leading columns, and if he sent for Hill and the other troops 
which lay to his rear, he would, even when they arrived, have 
only 25,000 men available to attack an enemy who had already 
as great a force in line, and who was receiving fresh troops 
every moment from the fords Nothing could be done till 
the great reserve from the San Cristobal position came up, and 
they were not due till late in the day — ^the last of them indeed 
did not cross the bridge of Salamanca till the following morning. 

At dusk Wellington ordered Hill to fall back with his infantry 
from the woods in front of Alba to the old position of the Ara- 
piles, but kept his cavalry to the front, to cover his own line of 
battle as long as possible. Their screen of vedettes was placed in 
the line of woods from Mranda de Azan to Utrera, south of the 
heights on which Marmont’s army had taken up its position 
upon July 22nd. Till this cavalry was driven in, the French, 
on the rising ground above Mozarbes, could not make out the 
British position. 

On the morning of the 15th Wellington had all his troops in 
hand, though the last divisions from San Cristobal did not 
come up till some hours after daybreak. But the enemy had 
also brought up every man to the front, being resolved to 
sacrifice not even the smallest part of his numerical superiority. 
Some critics, among them Jourdan^, hold that Wellington, 
since he was determined not to fight save at advantage, should 
have commenced his retreat on Ciudad Rodrigo the moment 
that he saw the whole of the three hostile armies massed in his 

^ D’Urban, an eye-witness, thinks that Wellington ought to have called 
up Hill and attacked, despite of ail difficulties. ‘ Lord Wellington arrived 
upon the ground at about 12 noon, and at first appeared ineiined to attack 
what of the enemy had already passed, with the divisions and cavalry on 
the spot. The success of such a measure appeared certain, and would 
have frustrated all the enemy’s projects. However, his opinion changed : 
they were allowed to continue passing unmolested.’ 

2 Mimoires, p. 448. Cf. also Napier, iv. p. 381, who seems to share the 
idea. ‘ Why, it may be asked, did the English commander, haying some- 
what carelessly suffered Soult to pass the Tormes and turn his position, 
wait so long on the Arapiles position as to render a dangerous movement 
(retreat in face of the enemy and to a flank) necessary ? ’ 
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froat, and before they could begin to debouch from their 
position on the heights of Mozarbes. And it is probable that 
if he had directed the troops from San Cristobal to take the 
roads towards the Agueda, instead of bringing them up to the 
Arapiles position, and if he had used HilFs corps and all his 
cavalry as a rearguard only, he would have reached Ciudad 
Rodrigo with a smaller loss of life than was actually to be spent. 
The French would have had to start their pursuit from a more 
distant and a less favourable point. 

It seems, however, that Wellington was prepared to risk a 
battle, even against the superior numbers opposed to him, 
supposing that the enemy played his game badly. He resolved 
to take up the excellent position along the Arapiles heights 
which he had held on July 22nd, and to stand to fight against 
any frontal assault — the advantage of the ground, with its 
bold slopes, good cover for reserves, and favourable emplace- 
ments for artillery, were evidently in his eyes so great that he 
was prepared to risk a general engagement with 20,000 men less 
in line than had his adversaries. As the morning drew on, he 
had his army formed up from Calvarisa de Arriba to a point not 
far from Miranda de Azan. The line was longer than in the 
battle of July 22nd, for the troops were much more numerous. 
The extreme left wing was formed by the 4th Division holding 
the heights and village of Calvarisa de Arriba (which had been 
in Foy’s hands on July 22). The 2nd Division and Hamilton’s 
Portuguese were holding both the Arapiles — the French as 
well as the English — and the ground from thence as far as the 
village of the same name. Westward of Hill’s troops lay the 
3rd Division and Morillo’s Spaniards. The second line, com- 
posed of troops which had come down from San Cristobal, 
consisted of the Light Division (on the left), Pack and Bradford, 
the Galicians, and the 5th, 6th, and Tth Divisions. The 1st 
Division was placed as a somewhat ‘refused’ right flank 
protection for the whole army — much as Pakenham and the 
Srd Division had been in July. It lay about Aldea Tejada on 
the Zurgain river, several miles to the right rear of the 3rd 
Division: The object for which it was detailed to this separate 
duty was the same as that for which Pakenham had been told off 
at the earlier crisis— to protect the Ciudad Rodrigo road, and 
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to be ready to outflank and intercept any attempt wMch the 
French might make to turn the British position in this direction. 
The bulk of the cavalry was also placed on the right wing, to 
cover the end of the infantry line. Only the Portuguese horse 
of D’Urbaii and Campbell, Penne Villemur’s Spaniards, and 
Long’s brigade were on the left beyond Calvarisa de Arriba, The 
rest, five British brigades, lay out in the direction of Miranda 
de Azan and in front of Aldea Tejada, Bock’s brigade on the 
extreme right long remembered their position of this morning 
because they were placed on ‘ Pakenham’s Hill the spot 
where the 3rd Division had fallen upon Thomi^res in the old 
battle. The ground was thickly strewn with the skeletons of 
the French who had then fallen, still lying unburied and in a 
horrible state of complete preservation : the horses’ hoofs 
were continually setting the skulls rolling K Behind Bock were 
Ponsonby’s, -Victor Alton’s, Anson’s, and Slade’s brigades, a 
formidable mass, yet far less in strength than the innumerable 
cavalry of the Armies of the South and Centre, which lay 
opposite them 7,000 strong^. Nothing was more uncertain 
than the move which the French would next make. If it should 
turn out to be one which did not* fit in with Wellington’s plans, 
there would be no alternative but a retreat on Ciudad Rodrigo. 
Wherefore all the divisions were directed to send off their 
baggage half a march to the west, and preparations were made 
to destroy so much of the magazines in Salamanca city as could 
not be carried off. The commissariat officers were already 
packing up all for which transport could be found, and sending 
it* forward. By an error of judgement on the part of the 
Quartermaster-General, James Willoughby Gordon — not the 
first of his blunders in this campaign — all this valuable store 
was started on the road Salamanca-Rollan-San Felices, which 
was the safest by far of all those open to the Army if a retreat 
should become necessary, and the farthest from any probable 
line of advance that the French could take. But it had the 

' This horrid reminiscence I found in the unpublished letters of Hoden- 
berg of the 1st Heavy Dragoons K.G.L., which I reprinted in Blackwood'^s 
Magazine in the* year 1913. 

® Details about the exact drawing-up of the second line and reserves 
seem impossible to discover. I have only accurate notes as to the position 
of the front line and some of the cavalry and the 1st Division, 
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disadvantage of being far away from the other roads by which 
the Allied Army might have to move, and the unfortunate 
result followed on the 16th-17th-18th that the food was 
moving on the northern road, and the troops — starving for 
want of it — on three other roads parallel to it at a distance of 
twenty miles to the south. Soldiers must be fed, or they 
straggle and turn to marauding, and it is of no profit to have 
food if it be not in the right place at the right moment. These 
simple facts were to cause dire trouble during the next three 
days. 

Meanwliile, from a comparatively early hour on the 15th it 
became evident that Soult w^as not going to play the game that 
Wellington desired. It was a miserable morning of drifting 
rain, and reconnaissances had to be pushed far forward to get 
any clear information. But the reports soon began to come in, 
to the effect that the enemy was keeping closed up, that he was 
constructing trenches and ahattis on the heights of Mozarbes \ 
and that he had pushed out an immense force of cavalry on his 
left wing, under cover of which infantry divisions were clearly 
to be seen working westward. Evidently Soult was aiming at 
the roads toward Ciudad Rodrigo ; but he was not (like 
Marmont on July 22) letting his army break up into uncon- 
nected sections, and was keeping it in an unbroken line. The 
entrenchments on the hills showed that he was prepared to 
receive in position any frontal attack that Wellington might be 
prepared to direct against him. His motions were slow, not 
only because of his cautious method of procedure, but from the 
badness of the country roads, already made deep and miry 
from the rain, over which he was moving his left wing towards 
the west. The Army of Portugal was now in line on Ms right, 
and its cavalry was feeling its way forward towards HilFs 
flank. But obviously the danger was not on this side, where 
the bulk of the French infantry was standing fast in position : 
it was the other wing, Soult’s troops alone, which was in 
decided motion, and that for a flank march, not for anything 
approacMng a frontal attack. 

^ For doing* this Jourdan criticized Soult foi ovcr-eaution, and wasting 
of time, describing this measure as timid and unnecessary. Mimoires 
p. 443. ^ 
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All this was most disappointing : Wellington at once made 
up Ms mind that since the enemy was not about to attack his 
position, and since it would be madness on Ms part to take the 
offensive and assail the well-placed array of the French, there 
was no alternative save instant retreat. It must not be delayed, 
because, when Soult should have moved his left wing a little 
farther on, he would be controlling the road that runs from 
Mozarbes to Tamames and Ciudad Rodrigo, parallel to that 
via Matilla and San Munoz to the same destination, over which 
Wellington’s natural line of retreat lay. 

At about two o’clock in the afternoon on the 15th the British 
commander-in-chief made up his mind that he must delay no 
longer, and ordered his army to march to its right, in the two 
lines in which it was already arranged. The mass of cavalry 
in front of Aldea Tejada remained stationary, to cover the 
movement of the infantry behind its rear : the smaller body of 
horse on the left held its ground about the Arapiles, till all the 
divisions had passed on, and then followed as a rearguard. 
The entire army marched in fighting trim : if attacked at any 
moment it had only to front to its left flank, and then would be 
in order of battle. The movement had to be slow for the first 
few miles, since neither the front nor the rear column was on 
a good track until it reached the river Zurgain, and there fell 
into one of the three parallel roads which run from Salamanca 
to Ciudad Rodrigo. Moreover the rain, which had been a mere 
drizzle in the morning, turned to a heavy torrential downpour 
just as the army was starting. The country paths became 
quagmires in a few minutes ; and when the usually insignificant 
Zurgain came in sight it was already a roaring river, only to be 
forded with care. The march was toilsome in the extreme, and 
the troops, who had expected and desired a general action, 
were sodden and sulky, ‘ I never saw the men in such a bad 
humour,’ observes one intelligent eye-witness K The march was 
absolutely unmolested by the French, and the columns, having 
crossed the Zurgain, fell into the three parallel roads which run 
side by side for many miles from Salamanca — the southern one to 
Matilla, the central one to Maza de San Pedro and San Munoz, the 
northern one (the so-called Calzada de Don Diego) to Aldehuela 
^ Donaldson of the 94th, Becolleciions, p. 179, 
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de la Boveda^. Of these the second is the regular high road 
from Salamanca to the frontier, the other two secondary 
lines of communication. They are extraordinarily convenient 
for the retreat of an army which must be kept together, the 
distance between the two side-roads and the central one being 
seldom over five miles, and often no more than three. The only 
misfortune was that the train of transport had gone off, by 
Colonel Gordon’s error®, on an entirely different and divergent 
route, towards Rollan and San Felices. The army, after falling 
into the designated roads, pursued its way till after dark and 
bivouacked in the patches of forest on the farther side of the 
Valmusa river, about 10 miles from Salamanca. The head- 
quarters were at the village of Carnero on the central road 
The night was miserable, no food was distributed, and though 
wood was abundant it was hard to light fires, owing to the 
incessant rain. The troops were tired and footsore, and 
straggling had once more begun. 

Meanwhile there was quite as much discontent in the French 
ranks as in those of Wellington. There had been a general 
feeling that since the whole force of the three armies of the 
South, Centre, and Portugal had been successfully concentrated 
on the Mozarbes position, and since the enemy was known to 
be much inferior in numbers, something decisive ought to have 
happened on the 15th November. That no collision whatever 
took place must be attributed partly to the bad weather, but 

^ The 4th Division formed the infantry rearguard on the southern road, 
the Light Division that on the central road. 

^ Colonel James Willoughby Gordon seems not to have been a success 
as quartermaster-general. Very soon after his arrival we get notes in 
the earlier part of the Salamanca campaign that intelligent officers ‘ thought 
he would not stop long with the Army.’ Cf. Tomkinson, p. 224 ; ‘ Nothing 
could equal the bad arrangements of the Quartermaster- General— the 
cavalry all retired by one road, allowing that of the enemy to follow otir 
infantry ’ [of the central column on November 18]— which was not covered, 
all the horse having gone on the western or left road. Wellington had a 
worse accusation against him than mere incapacity (of this more will be 
found in chap, iii of sect, xxxv)— that of sending letters home which 
revealed military secrets which got into the English papers. In September 
he made np his mind that Gordon must not see his dispatches, and must 
be ‘ kept at as great distance as possible ’ {Supplementary Dispatches, 
vii. pp. 427-8). He was sent home before the next campaign. 

® D’Urban’s diary. 
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much more to the caution of Soult, who was this day determined 
above all things that he would not suffer the fate of Marmont 
on this same ground, by allowing any dislocation to take place 
between the various sections of his army. 

At nine o’clock in the morning it had been reported that— so 
far as the misty rain allowed of certain observation — Wellington 
was in line of battle on the Arapiles position. Soult continued 
to move his cavalry forward with caution, and to extend his 
left towards Azan. A little before noon Joseph and Jourdan 
joined Soult on the heights above Mozarbes, the Allies being 
still stationary. Jourdan suggested that the Army of Portugal 
should move forward on the right and attack that flank of the 
hostile line which rested on the Arapiles ^ : this was tried in a 
tentative way, apparently with the object of holding HilFs 
divisions to their ground, and preventing them from moving 
off. But it led to no more than some bickering between the 
cagadores of the 2nd Division and the advanced light cavalry 
and voltigeurs of the French right, in the woods south of the«* 
greater Arapile. The Army of Portugal made no real attempt 
to close in. A partial attack on Wellington’s line would, 
indeed, have been unwise. The only chance would have been 
for Soult to march in upon its right while D’Erlon was pressing 
in with decision against its left. But Soult, though requested 
by King Joseph to move forward in force, continued his 
cautious flanking movement to the westward, and did not 
carry out a precise and definite order to push out his cavalry 
and drive in the British squadrons which lay in front of Welling- 
ton’s right. Then came the torrential rain which set in about 
two o’clock, just as Wellington ordered his army to move off, 
still preserving its battle order, toward the river Zurgain. His 
departure was only partially visible, and no attempt was made 
to incommode it. A cavalry olTicer of the Army of the South 
writes : " The rain falling in deluge soon rendered the whole 
field of operations one vast and deep quagmire. The smallest 

^ See Foy, Vie militaire, p. 190. He was a witness to the conversation. 
And cf. Espinchel, Mimoires^ ii, p. 73, who gets the hour too late and 
exaggerates the contact of the armies. He says that 12 of Hill’s guns 
opened on the French light cavalry. Cf. also Joseph to Clarke of Decem- 
ber 20. 
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dips in the ground became dangerous precipices. The darkness, 
continually growing blacker, soon added to the horror of the 
scene, and made us absolutely unable to act. The muskets of 
the infantry were no longer capable of being discharged. The 
cavalry was not only unable to manoeuvre, but even to advance 
on the slippery, sodden, and slimy soil. . . . We lay down on 
the field drenched by the rain, with the mud up to our knees 

Jourdah says that it was pitch dark by four o’clock, the 
gloom of the terrible downpour melting early into the darkness 
of the night. There was much recrimination between the 
French leaders. Joseph wrote to the Minister of War that he 
tried to bring on decisive action between eleven o’clock and 
two, and failed entirely by the fault of Soult. He accused hini 
of deliberately wasting two hours by vain excuses, and suggested 
that the real explanation of his sluggishness was that he knew 
the incapacity of his brother Pierre Soult, commanding the 
light horse of the left wing, and thought that he would get 
^matters into a mess if he were charged with the duty of pressing 
Wellington’s cavalry in front of him K ‘ He knows the extent 
of his brother’s capacity, and fears to compromise him. For 
this reason his light horse is always kept close in to the rest 
of the army, and never advances without being immediately 
supported by the remainder of his cavalry, while the Duke of 
Dalmatia always marches himself in his brother’s company.’ 

Such a theory is, of course, quite insufficient to explain 
Soult’s reluctance to engage on this day. The simple fact was 
that, after Albuera, he had a wholesome dread of attacking a 
British army in position, if it could be avoided, and preferred 
to manceuvre it from its chosen ground, even if he thereby 
sacrificed the possibility of a great victory, and secured only 
an illusory advantage. 

On finding that Wellington had got off unmolested, and that 
Soult had made no attempt to drive in the cavalry which was 
covering his retreat, King Joseph, by Jourdan’s advice, issued 
orders which proved that both he and his mentor thought that 
the game was up. Instead of setting every man upon the track 

rt , , , 

^ Espinchel, ii, p. 73. 

^ Joseph to Clarke, in a long dispatch of December 20. Ducasse’s 
Correspondance du Roi Joseph, ix. pp. 119-20. 
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of the allied columns, Joseph ordered the whole Army of Portu- 
gal, as well as Ms own Guard, to march upon the deserted town 
of Salamanca, while Soult alone was permitted to pursue the 
retreating foe. Now since the King was as much convinced as 
either of the Marshals that, if Wellington was to be brought to 
book, every man of the 90,000 French troops must be ready to 
attack him, it is clear that the order to the Army of Portugal 
to desist from the pursuit meant that no general action was 
now to be hoped for. Jourdan could indulge in the malicious 
satisfaction of the adviser who, having seen his counsel rejected, 
is able to say ‘ I told you so ! ’ to his comrade, when bad luck 
has supervened. He had prophesied that, if Soult were allowed 
to try his flank move to the upper Tormes, Wellington would 
get off without harm This had now happened ; it was 
judged that a further pursuit by the whole army was useless, 
and the 40,000 men of the Army of Portugal and the Royal 
Guards were directed to seize Salamanca and halt there. 
Clearly if Soult’s 50,000 men went on, and Wellington suddenly 
turned to bay, the pursuers could not dare to bring him to 
action, since they would be much outnumbered. Evidently, all 
that could now be hoped was that Soult might worry the rear 
of the retreating enemy, and pick up stragglers and baggage. 

After dark the light cavalry of the Army of Portugal and 
Foy’s infantry division marched on Salamanca, and reached it 
that night, after much toilsome trudging over inundated paths : 

^ The plain was under water : for half the way our infantry 
were walking through water knee deep : if the moon had not 
risen we should never have found our way there.’ The bridge 
of Salamanca was discovered to be unbroken, and some half- 
emptied magazines of flour and rum were captured. A rear- 
guard of British cavalry — half a troop of the 2nd Hussars of 
the German Legion — evacuated the place on the arrival of the 
French, covering a mass of stragglers, sutlers, and Spanish 
refugees, who found their way to Ledesma and from thence 
to the Portuguese frontier Foy, following them forty-eight 

^ See above, p, 126. 

® For the curious adventures of Captain v. Stolzenberg commanding 
this little party, and of the horde which he shepherded, see Schwertfeger’s 
History of the K.G.L., ii, pp. 262-3. 
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hours later, moved to Ledesma, and then to Zamora, where he 
took up cantonments. The cavalry of the Army of Portugal, 
starting earlier, went to feel for Wellington’s rear on the road 
towards Aldehuela de la Boveda, leaving the pursuit on the 
other two routes to Soult. The rest of the Army remained 
cantoned at Salamanca, which had been well plundered by the 
first division that arrived K King Joseph reviewed it, outside 
the city, on November 17 — all in the rain — a melancholy cere- 
mony. The men and officers were alike weary and discontented. 
*We had an army stronger by a third than Wellington’s, 
infinitely superior in cavalry and artillery. Confident expecta- 
tion of victory was in every man’s head. The chance had 
come of beating the English — ^perhaps of driving them from 
the Peninsula. TMs fine opportunity, so splendid, so decisive, 
with so few adverse chances, has been let slip 2 ,’ So wrote 
the disappointed Foy, He adds, ‘The King does not know how 
to show to advantage before his troops ; he can speak with 
effect neither to the officeW nor to the rank and file : he got 
absolutely wet through, rode home, and went to bed.’ 

^ Mdmoires of B6chaud, quoted above, p. 101. 

^ Foy, Vie militaire^ pp. 189-90. 
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FROM THE TORMBS TO THE AGUEDA 

The last crisis of the campaign of 1812 was now over, and, 
but for two unlucky circumstances, the four days of operations 
which still remained would have required little notice from 
the annalist. But these two mishaps, the continuance of the 
exceptionally severe and tempestuous weather which had set 
in upon the 15th November, and the misdirection of the 
supply column, which had got completely separated from the 
marching troops, were to have most disastrous results. They 
cost the army 3,000 men, much misery, and some humiliation, 
and Wellington great vexation of spirit, leading to one of his 
rare outbursts of violent rage — ^his angry words committed to 
paper, and published abroad by misadventure, were always 
remembered with a grudge by his officers and men. 

It must be remembered that there was no really dangerous 
pursuit. Soult was not strong enough to press Wellington to 
a general action, and knew it. On the 16th he wrote to King 
Joseph : ‘ I think that your Majesty’s intention is that the 
enemy should only be followed up to the frontier. In two days 
the campaign will probably be at an end in these parts, for if 
the enemy’s army goes behind the Agueda, I cannot think that 
it would be at present possible to pursue it any further, I 
await your orders for the future destination of the Army of 
the South, which would be unable to stop two days in position 
for want of bread and forage. I propose to establish it on the 
upper Tormes, below Salvatierra and El Barco, where I could 
rest eight or ten days, to allow the men repose and to collect 
food Clearly there was no offensive spirit in the Marshal, 
who only wished to see Wellington upon his way to Rodrigo, 
and then contemplated turning back to the upper Tormes. 

On the 16th there was little to record in the way of military 
operations. The British Army started at dawn from its wet 

^ Soult to King Joseph, Matilla, 16th November 1812. 
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bivouacks behind the Valmusa river, having received no 
distribution of food. The side roads, on which the larger part 
of the troops were moving, grew worse and worse as the rain 
continued. The weakly men began to fall beliind, the shirkers 
to slip away into the woods, to look for peasants to plunder and 
roofs to shelter them from the drenching rain. After the usual 
mid-day halt the bad news went round that the supply column 
had gone off on the wrong road— via Ledesma — ^and that there 
would again be no distribution of rations that evening. All 
that the troops got was the carrion-like meat of over-driven 
bullocks hastily slaughtered, and acorns gathered in the 
oak woods through which the roads ran. These, we are assured, 
though bitter and hard, were better than nothing. It was only 
in the evening, after the infantry had encamped behind the 
brook that gets its name from the village of Matilla, that the 
pursuing French cavalry came up on the two southern roads, 
and engaged in a bickering skirmish with the screen of allied 
horse covering the rear. The Polish Lancers, 2nd Hussars, and 
5th and 27tL Chasseurs engaged in an interchange of partial 
charges with the 14th Light Dragoons and K.G.L. Hussars of 
Victor Alton’s brigade, in front of the camps of the 2nd Division. 
It was brought to a sudden end by the light company of the 
28th and two guns opening fire on the French from under the 
cover of a woodside, on which the enemy went 6ff, with a loss 
of some 50 men, mostly wounded prisoners Altai’s brigade 
suffered much less. The centre column saw very little of the 
pursuing French — ^Digeon’s Dragoons — who made no attempt 
to press in. The cavalry of the Army of Portugal acted even 
more feebly on the northernmost of the three parallel roads. 
Yet the retreating army lost several hundred ‘ missing ’ this 
day, all stragglers or weakly men captured singly on the road, 

^ There is a good account of the skirmish in the Memoires of Espinchel, 
ii. p. 73, who frankly allows that the French light cavalry were both out- 
manoeuvred and repulsed with loss. The returns of the three French 
regiments show 22 killed, no wounded, and 25 missing — an odd proportion. 
Apparently the wounded must all have been captured. The 1st Hussars 
K.G.L. had 7 wounded and 7 missing, the rest of Alten’s brigade under 
20 casualties. This brigade was now three regiments strong instead of 
two, having had the 2nd Hussars K.G.L. from HilFs Army attached to 
it at Salamanca. 
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or in villages at its sides, whither they had betaken themselves 
for shelter or marauding. The rearguard cavalry vainly 
attempted to whip them all into the tail of the retreating column 
—some were really unable to move — others escaped notice in 
hiding-places, and were taken by the French when they emerged 
for a tardy attempt to follow the army. The camp-followers, 
and the unfortunate women and children whom the evil custom 
of the time allowed to remain with the regiments, suffered most 
of all. Soult in his dispatch to King Joseph of the night of 
the 16th says that he had gathered in 600 prisoners this day, 
and is very probably correct. 

The 17th November was an even worse day — ^the rain still 
continued to fall, and stomachs were still more empty than on 
the preceding morning. The march of the retreating army was 
still in three columns, but the 2nd Division replaced the 4th 
as the rearguard of the southern column (2nd, 8rd, 4th Divi- 
sions ; Hamilton’s Portuguese ; Morillo’s Spaniards), which 
marched unmolested from Matilla by Villalba to Anaya on the 
Huebra, turning off towards the end of the day from the high 
road to Tamaines \ in order not to get too far from the central 
column, 'which was marching on San Munoz : for Wellington 
intended to have his whole army arrayed behind the Huebra, 
a good fighting position, that evening. This was a most 
miserable journey. ■ The effects of hunger and fatigue were 
even more visible than on the preceding day. A savage sort 
of desperation had taken possession of our minds, and those 
who lived on the most friendly terms in happier times now 
quarrelled with each other, using the most frightful impreca- 
tions, on the slightest offence. A misanthropic spirit was in 
possession of every bosom. The streams which fell from the 
hills were swelled into rivers, which we had to wade, and 
many fell out, including even officers. It was piteous to see 
some of the men, who had dragged their limbs after them with 
determined spirit, fall down at last among the mud, unable to 

^ Napier says that the column went through Tamames, but no 2nd, 
3rd, or 44h Division diary mentions that considerable town as passed — 
they all speak of solitudes and oak-woods alone. Wellington’s ©rders on 
the night of November 16 (Supplementary Dispatches, xiv. p. 157) give 
* La Neja ’ as Hill’s destination, and this oddly spelt place is undoubtedly 
Anaya de Huebra, 
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proceed further, and sure of being taken prisoners if they 
escaped death. Towards night the rain had somewhat abated, 
but the cold was excessive, and numbers who had resisted the 
effect of hunger and fatigue with a hardy spirit were now 
obliged to give way, and .sank to the ground praying for death 
to deliver them from their misery. Some prayed not in vain, 
for next morning before daylight, in passing from our halting- 
ground to the road, I stumbled over several who had died in 
the night 

The only food that the southern marching column got this 
day was procured from the celebrated raid upon the swine, 
which so much enraged Wellington. It is recorded in many 
8rd and 4th Division diaries. The main wealth of the peasantry 
of this forest region lay in their pigs, which had been driven 
into the heart of the woods, to hide them from the passing armies. 
From some unknown cause a stampede broke out in one vast 
herd of the creatures, which ran across the road cutting through 
the middle of the 3rd Division. The starving soldiers opened 
up a lively fusillade upon them, and whole battalions broke 
their ranks and pursued them with the bayonet, cutting up 
the creatures before they were dead, each man going off with 
a gory limb or rib. Many officers farther to the rear thought 
from the firing that the French had cut into the head of the 
column. Later in the day the same or another herd charged 
the camp of a brigade of the 2nd Division, and gave many a 
hungry man an unexpected meal 

The southern column had no enemy but hunger and cold on 
the 17th, but the experiences of the centre column were more 
military. This corps, consisting of the 1st, 6th, 5th, 7th, Light 
Divisions, moving in that order, had a tiresome alarm before 
the rearguard had started in the morning from behind the 
Matilla brook. By some blunder — on the part of Gordon the 
Quartermaster-General as was said^ — the covering cavalry 

^ Memoirs of Donaldson of the 94th, pp; 181-2. 

® See the Memoirs of Grattan of the 88th, and Bell of the 34th. 

® See Wellington’s Marching Orders for the 17th in Supplementary 
Dispatches, xiv. pp. 157-8, for the cavalry. A perverse reading of them 
might make the cavalry start too early for * the brook which passes by 
La Maza and Aldeahuela % where they are told to be at dawn. They are 
not actually directed to wait for the infantry rearguard. 
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marched off before the Light' Division, the rear of tlie infantry 
column, had left its ground. There was nothing but the picquets 
from the 95th Rifles between the camp, where the battalions 
were just getting under arms, and two divisions of French 
Dragoons, cautiously advancing along the road and with their 
flanking parties out in the woods. There was barely time to 
form close column and start off before the enemy were riding 
in from all sides. They did not attempt to close, but while 
keeping their main body on the road, at a safe distance, sent 
out many detached squadrons, along by-paths in the woods, 
which from time to time came out unexpectedly not only upon 
the flank of the Light Division, acting as rearguard, but much 
farther up the line, where the 7th Division, and the 5th in 
front of them, were moving along the road to San Muiloz. 
Hardly any of the allied cavalry appeared to curb these incur- 
sions — the main body appears to have gone off too much to the 
south, in the direction of HiiFs column. Hence came the 
extraordinary chance that small bodies of the French got into 
the interval between the Light Division and the 7th, and even 
into that between the 7th Division and the 5th, though the 
troops themselves w^ere all closed up and perfectly safe in their 
dense columns. Great part of the baggage of the 7th Division 
was intercepted and plundered by one party. But the most 
tiresome incident was that a patrol of three men from Vinot’s 
light cavalry captured the one-armed General Edward. Paget, 
the newly-arrived second-in-command of the Army, as he was 
riding — accompanied by his Spanish servant alone — from the 
rear brigade of the 5th Division to the front brigade of the 7th, 
in order to bid the latter close up rapidly. The French pounced 
on him out of a corner of the wood, and as he could not defend 
himself, and had no escort, he was hurried off a prisoner, and 
it was some time before his absence was noted A good many 
isolated soldiers were picked up in the same fashion by the 
French cavalry, before the central column emerged from the 
woods and found itself above the broad ravine of the Huebra 
river, and the town of San Munoz, in the late afternoon 

1 There is a full account of his capture in the memoirs of Espinchel, ii. 
p. 77, the officer whose men took Paget prisoner. 

^ The movements of this day are made very difficult to follow by the 
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The whole column had been ordered to encamp on the farther 
side of the Huebra, on the plateau in front of Boadilla and 
Cabrillas, and each division as it passed the river made its way 
to the ground allotted to it. There was wood to be had in 
abundance, and fires were lit — ^the rain had abated in the 
afternoon — but there was little to cook. Again there was no 
distribution save of beef from the droves of half-starved oxen 
which accompanied the divisions, and acorns which turned out 
more palatable when roasted than when eaten raw. 

The 7th Division had just crossed the Huebra, and the Light 
Division and a few squadrons of cavalry alone were on the 
farther bank, when a new turn was given to the day by the 
appearance of infantry behind the French Dragoons, who had 
been following the retreating centre column since dawn. Soult 
had at last succeeded in getting his leading division, that of 
Daricau, to the front. Hitherto the bad roads and the fatigue 
of the long marches had prevented them from picking up the 
cavalry of the advanced guard. The Marshal by no means 
intended to commit himself to a general action, but thought 
that he had the chance of falling upon the rear of Wellington’s 
retreating central column, as it passed the defile of the Huebra. 

‘ I thought,’ he wote that evening to King Joseph, ‘ that I 
might bring off a combat of infantry, and a cavalry affair, to 
advantage, but had to give up the idea, and to limit my efforts 
to cannonading the masses of the English Army across the 
Huebra. The enemy showed us 20,000 men in position, 
including 3,000 horse, and more than 20 guns^ — we could see 
other masses debouching across the bridge of Castillejo de 
Huebra, and the glare of camp fires announced the presence of 
more divisions on the plateau of Cabrillas h’ 

What happened at this rearguard action, whose details Soult 
slurs over, was that the Light Division, suddenly attacked by 

fact that WeHington in his dispatches (ix. 464-5) calls Hill’s column the 
right, and the Spanish column the left, of the three in which the Army 
marched. Vere’s Diary of the Marches of the 4th Division does the same. 
But these directions are only correct when the army faced about and 
stopped to check the French. On the march Hill’s was the left column, 
and the Spaniards the right. For this reason I have called them the 
southern and northern columns respectively. 

^ Soult to Joseph, November 17, from before San Muhoz. 
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the French infantry as it was about to cross the Huebra, had 
to throw out a strong skirmishing line to its rear, while the 
main column plunged down the ravine and over the fords. 
Three companies of the 43rd and one of the 95th ^ held back 
Daricau’s voltigeurs till their comrades had waded across the 
water, and then had the dangerous task of withdrawing, from 
the wood-side and rushing down to the fords sharply pursued. 
Soult showed at first every sign of desiring to cross the Huebra 
in their wake, brought up four batteries to his side of the ravine, 
and began to play upon the Light and 7th Divisions, which 
had formed up to defend the passage. His skirmishers swarmed 
down to the river bank, under cover of the fire of the guns, 
engaged in a lively iiraiUade across the rapid stream, and 
would certainly have attempted to cross if the return fire had 
not been as strong and rapid as their own. The 7th Division, 
drawn up in three lines of brigades on the higher slopes, was 
much shelled by the French artillery, and would have suffered 
severely but for the fact that the rain-sodden ground ‘ swallowed 
the shot and smothered the shells It is an extraordinary fact 
that after ‘ four hours of standing up to the ankles in mud and 
water, completely exposed, having nothing to shelter us ^ * the 
regiments in the front brigade were hardly touched at all : the 
68th had no loss whatever, the 51st had one officer killed and 
eight men wounded, and the total casualties in the division were 
under 30. Soult’s report that ‘ notre feu d’artillerie a ete tres 
meurtrier pour Fennemi ’ was plausible enough to any French 
officer watching the artillery practice, which was good — but 
happened to be incorrect. 

At dusk the firing ceased, and the French drew off from the 
river and encamped in the woods behind them, as did the 
Light and 7th Divisions on the opposite bank. The losses on 
both sides in this skirmish — sometimes called the combat of 
San Munoz, sometimes the combat of the Huebra — ^were very 
moderate. Daricau’s division had 226 casualties (mostly in 
the 21st Leger and 100th Line), and the French cavalry a few 

^ So the regimental histories (both good) of these corps. Napier gives 
one more company of the 43rd. 

® Napier, iv. p. 385. 

Autobiography of Green of the 68th, p. 127* 
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more* On the British side the Light and 7th Divisions and 
the cavalry of the rearguard lost 365 men — but this included 
178 prisoners not taken in action but individually as stragglers 
during the long retreat through the woods since dawn \ In 
the actual fighting the loss was only 2 officers and 9 men 
killed, and 4 officers and 90 men wounded in the British 
brigades, with 1 officer and 36 men killed and 2 officers and 43 
men wounded in the Portuguese — a total of 187* Next morning 
it was expected that the French, having now several more 
infantry divisions at the front, would make an attempt to force 
the line of the Huebra at dawn. Nothing of the kind happened. 
‘ Daylight came at last,’ writes the cavalry officer in charge 
of the line of vedettes along the river, ‘ the French drums beat, 
and the troops stood to arms. I took my place to observe their 
movements, and expected every moment to see the columns 
leaving the camp for the different fords. But no ! after having 
had a good opportunity to observe their strength, and to see 
their cavalry water their horses, I witnessed with no small 
satisfaction the whole, after remaining under arms about 
two hours, disperse to their respective bivouacks^.’ The 
pursuit was over. 

Wellington, in short, had offered battle on the Huebra, on 
the evening of the 17th, and Soult had refused it, seeing that 
the bulk of the allied army was concentrated close behind that 
river, while his own infantry divisions were still straggling up 
from the rear. Nor had he any intention of following next day 
— he wrote to King Joseph that ‘ I told your Majesty that 
seeing the retreat of the enemy upon the Agueda well pro- 
nounced, and having no hope of being able to engage him in a 
general action before he has terminated his movement, I should 
put a limit to my pursuit after passing the Huebra, and should 
move off towards the upper Tormes, to enable the army to 
collect the food which it lacks.’ The regret expressed at being 
unable to force on a battle was of course insincere. All that 
Soult did was to wait till the British rearguard had abandoned 

the line of the Huebra, and then move his advanced cavalry 
# 

» British ‘ missing ’ one officer (General Paget) and 111 men, Portuguese 
‘ missing ’ 66 men. 

* Reminiscences of Hay, 12th Light Dragoons, p. 86. 
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to Cabrillas, from which some small reconnoitring parties 
pushed as far as the Yeltes river and then came back, report- 
ing that it was impossible to pass that flooded stream without 
bridges, and that .the British were all across it. On the morning 
of the 19th the whole French army retired eastward, marching 
by Tamames and Linares towards Salvatierra. The truth was 
that the French were by now suffering almost as much from 
fatigue and want of food as the British. They could not ‘ live 
on the country ’, and the diet of acorns, of which several 
diarists speak, was as repugnant to the pursuers as to the 
pursued. 

On the 18th the British Army had an unmolested retreat. 
This did not prevent many losses of men who dropped to the 
rear and died of fatigue and starvation. The carcasses of dead 
horses all along the road had been hacked up for food. One 
observer saw thirteen corpses lying round a single fire : another 
counted so many as fifty men sitting in a clump, who declared 
their absolute incapacity to march a foot farther, and could 
not be induced to move. But the stragglers who did not perish 
hobbled on to the camps in the evening for the most part. 
The cavalry swept up large numbers of them into safety. 
That night the column of Hill reached Tenebron and Moras 
Verdes ; the centre column lodged about Santi Espiritus and 
Alba de Yeltes, The Galicians, forming the northern column, 
were about Castillo de Yeltes and Fuenteroble. The march 
of the centre column was accompanied by the curious case of 
insubordination by three divisional generals (those commanding 
the 1st, 5th, and 7th Divisioiis of which Napier makes such 

^ Espinchel commanded that which went farthest, to the bridge in 
front of Santi Espiritus ; he says that the whole road was lined with 
broken-down carts and carriages, and strewn with dead men. About 
100 British stragglers were gathered in. 

® The tale may be found with details, told from Wellington’s point of 
view, in Supplementary Dispatches, vii. p. 494. The chief offender was 
W. Stewart, who had succeeded to the command of the 1st Division on 
Paget’s capture the preceding day. The others Wellington describes as 
* new-comers ’ so they must have been Oswald and Lord Dalhousie, for 
the other divisional commanders in this column, Clinton and C. Alien, 
were not in any sense ‘ new-comers I think, therefore, that Mr, Fortescue 
is wrong in giving the names of the culprits as Stewart, Dalhousie, and 
Ciinton. 
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scathing notice. Their orders gave an itinerary involving a 
march over fords in flooded fields ; they consulted together, 
judged the route hopeless, and turned off towards the bridge of 
Castillo de Yeltes, which they found blocked by the Army of 
Galicia. Wellington, failing to find them on the prescribed path, 
set out to Seek them, and came upon them waiting miserably 
in the mud. He is said to have given them no more rebuke than 
a sarcastic ‘ You see, gentlemen, I know my own business best ’ 
and allowed them to cross after the Spaniards, many hours latek 
The insubordination was inexcusable — ^yet perhaps it would 
not have been beneath Wellington’s dignity to have prefaced 
his original order with an explanatory note such as ^ the main 
road by Castillo bridge being reserved for the Spanish divisions.’ 
But this would not have been in his normal style. Like Stone- 
wall Jackson fifty years after, he was not prone to give his 
reasons to subordinates, even when his orders would appear to 
them very inexplicable. 

On the 19th a march of a few miles brought all the columns 
within a short distance of Ciudad Rodrigo, and the com- 
missariat transport having reached that place on the preceding 
day, quite unmolested, arrangements had already been made 
to send out food to meet the approaching columns. ‘ About 
dusk we took up our ground on the face of the Iiill near Rodrigo 
— ^the w’^eather now changing to a severe frost was intensely cold. 
We had not long been halted when the well-known summons of 
‘‘ turn out for biscuit ” rang in our ears. The strongest went 
for it, and received two days’ rations for every man. It was 
customary to make an orderly division, but that night it was 
dispensed with, each man eagerly seized what he could get, and 
endeavoured to allay the dreadful gnawing which had tormented 
us during four days of unexampled cold and fatigue. In a 
short time two more rations were delivered, and the inordinate 
eating that ensued threatened to do more mischief than the 
former want 

On the 20th the army was distributed in quarters around 

* See Napier, iv. p. 386. But cf. Fitzroy Somerset’s version in Grevilie 
Memoirs, i, pp. 136-7, 

Donaldson of the 94th, p, 184, Grattan (p. 815) has a story of a 
Connaught Ranger who ate, in addition to his rations, six ox-heads on 
six successive days, and died of inflammation of the bowels. 
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and behind Rodrigo — ^Hill’s column about Martiago, Zainorra, 
RobledOj Cespedosa, and other villages on the Upper Agueda ; 
the centre column about Gallegos, Carpio, Pastores, El Bodon, 
Campillo, and other cantonments well known from the long 
tarrying of the army there in 1811, The Galicians wem left out 
in the direction of San Felices and the Lower Agueda. Every 
one was now under cover, and food was abundant — almost too 
abundant at first. Rest, warmth, and regular rations were 
indeed necessary. ‘ Scarcely a man had shoes— not that they 
had not been properly supplied with them before the retreat 
began, but the state of the roads had been such that as soon 
as a shoe fell off or stuck in the mud, in place of picking it up, 
the man kicked its fellow-companion after it. Yet the infantry 
was still efficient and fit to do its duty. But the cavalry and 
artillery were in a wretched state : the batteries of the 8rd, 
6th, and 7th Divisions, the heavy cavalry, with the 11th and 
12th Light Dragoons were nearly a wreck — the artillery of the 
3rd Division lost 70 horses between Salamanca and Rodrigo. 
• . . The cavalry was half dismounted, the artillery without the 
proper number of horses to draw the guns, much less the 
ammunition cars — many died from cold and famine under 
the harness of the artillery and the saddles of the dragoons. . . . 
The batteries could with difficulty show three horses in place 
of eight to a gun 

Stragglers continued to come in for several days. Julian 
Sanchez was sent out with liis lancers to search the w^oods for 
them, and brought in 800 mounted on the horses of his men. 
But when the divisional returns were prepared on Novem- 
ber 29th, it was found that besides killed and wounded in 
action and sick in hospital, there was a melancholy deficit of 
4921 ‘ missing ’ since October 23rd. The killed and wounded 
in action, as opposed to the missing, were very few considering 
the dangers which the Army had gone through : some 160 at 
Villadrigo, 440 at Villamuriel and Palencia, 70 at the Puente 
Larga, 113 at Alba de Tormes, 187 at the combat of the Huebra 
— smaller fights such as the skirmishes at TordesiUas, Aldea 
Lengua, and Matilla can hardly account for 200 more ' between 
them — the total cannot have exceeded 1,200 casualties in 
^ Grattan, pp. 803 and 305-6. 
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action. But nearly 5,000 missing was a sad record. How 
many of them, were dead, how many had deserted, and how 
many were prisoners in the hands of the French, it is hard to 
determine. The losses in missing before Salamanca had been 
insignificant — perhaps 500 in each of the two columns of 
Wellington and Hill — there had been many drunkards and 
malingerers taken both at Torquemada and at Valdemoro. 
But the main loss was suffered between the 16th and the 18th 
of November, in the woods and mires between Salamanca and 
the Yeltes river. Soult, in his daily letters to King Joseph, 
claims to have taken 600 prisoners on the 16th, 1,000 to 1,200 
on the 17th, and 100 on the 18th. These figures do not appear 
incredible, and would allow in addition for well over a thousand 
men dead, and some hundreds of deserters. The latter were 
certainly numerous in the foreign corps— the Brunswick-Oels 
and Chasseurs Britanniques show losses in ‘ missing ’ out of 
proportion to all the other regiments It is noteworthy, when 
comparing the lists of the ^ missing ’ in the various divisions, to 
see that the Portuguese units suffered far more severely in 
proportion to their numbers than the British. They showed 
the total of 2,469 as against 2,477, but this was out of 22,000 
men only, while the similar British figure was out of a total of 
32,000 or thereabouts— i. e. their loss was about 10’ 8 per cent, 
as against about 8 per cent. Several observers of the retreat 
note that the cold and perpetual rain told much more heavily 
upon the stamina of the Portuguese, whose native climate is 
far more mild than that of the plateaux of Leon. They simply 
sank by the wayside, and died, or suffered themselves to be 
taken prisoners without attempting to get away. The unit in 
the whole army which suffered most heavily in the way of 
‘ missing ’ was Bradford’s Portuguese brigade, which lost 
514 men out of 1,645. In the Light and 3rd Divisions the 
Portuguese battalions were little more than a third of the 
British in numbers, but had more missing than their comrades 
in the proportion of 163 to 92 in one case and 230 to 184 in 
the other. The worst divisional records were those of the 5th 

^ Seventeen of the Chasseurs Britanniques were tried ali together for 
desertion in October 1812 I They were mostly Italians. And for one man 
recaptured and tried, how many got away safely ? 
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and Tth Divisions, which lost 800 and 600 men respectively : 
the best those of the 1 st, 6 th, and Light Divisions with only 
288, 170, and 255. Individual British regiments differed much ; 
the most unsatisfactory figures were those of a battalion which 
had only landed at Lisbon that summer, and had not been 
present at Salamanca. The l/82nd distinguished itself by leaving 
more drunken stragglers at Valdemoro than any other corps, 
and had dropped a terrible proportion of its men between 
Salamanca and Rodrigo. Wellington put the colonel under 
arrest, and proposed to try him before a court martial for 
^ gross neglect of duty,’ but in the end did not press matters 
to a formal prosecution 

For the first few days after the arrival of the army at Ciudad 
Rodrigo Wellington was not quite certain that the enemy, 
after resting on the Tormes for a few days, might not resume 
his advance This was unlikely, owing to the weather 
and the obvious difficulty of finding food for 90,000 men in 
a devastated country-side. Still, it was conceivable, and a 
further advance on Soiilt’s part would have been very tiresome, 
when the allied troops so much required rest, and when some 
dangerous cracks seemed to threaten the stability of parts of 
the newly repaired sections of the walls of Ciudad Rodrigo 
For six days the army was held together, till on November 26th 
arrived certain news that Soult was on his way to the province 
of Avila, and that the greater part of the Army of Portugal was 
leaving Salamanca for the rear, and distributing itself in its 
old cantonments in the direction of Toro and Valladolid 
while King Joseph with the Army of the Centre was on his 
march for Madrid. Since the French were certainly dispersing, 
there was no longer any necessity for keeping the allied army 
concentrated. On the 27th Wellington ordered a general 
dislocation of the divisions into winter quarters. Only the 
Light Division and Victor Alton’s cavalry remained about 

^ See Dispatches, ix. pp. 601-2. 

^ See Dispatches, ix, pp, 562 and 570. 

® See the Life of Burgoyne, who was sent to look after the threatening 
symptoms, vol. i. p. 246. 

^ The troops of the Army of Portugal began to march east as early as 
November 20, long before Soult got back into touch with them. Jourdan 
to Clarke, from Salamanca, November 20. 



returned to their native regions. Castanos and the Galician 
army retired also to their own province, marching through the 
Tras-os-Montes by way of Braganza. D’Urban’s Portuguese 
horse were cantoned for the winter north of the Douro, but the 
rest of the allied cavalry (Bock, Ponsonby, and Anson) were 
sent far to the rear, to look for comfortable quarters in the 
Mondego valley and the villages south of Oporto. The remain- 
ing British infantry divisions (the 1st, 3rd, 4th, 5th, 6th, and 
7th) were distributed about the province of Beira, in various 
quarters from Lamego to Guarda, at distances of thirty or 
fifty miles from the frontier The general disposition of the 
cantonments of the army was not much different from what 
It had been in the first days of 1812, before the long eleven 
months’ campaign began. Only HUl was no longer on the 
Gua^ana, but north of the Tagus, since there was no enemy 
left m Andalusia to require his attention. 

Wlule the dispersion was in progress Wellington issued 
(November 28) the Memorandum to Officers commanding Bivisions 
and Brigades which caused so many heart-burnings among his 
sijordinates. It was intended to go no further than those 
ofiicers ; but some of them dispatched copies to the colonels 
of the regiments under their charge, and so it became public 
property. Written in a moment of intense irritation, it con- 
tained much rebuke that was merited, but was unjust from 
the sweeping and general character of the blame that it distri- 

’ The 1st Division seems to have been quartered about the uoner 

lowiSnSf the 6th and 7th on the 

lower Mondego and the Alva under the Serra da Estrella as far as I em 

But see General Orders for 
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buted to the whole army, and most certainly failed to take 
account of the exceptional conditions of the 15th to the 19th 
of November. Wellington wrote : 

‘ I am concerned to have to observe that the army under my 
command has fallen off in the respect of discipline in the late 
campaign, to a greater degree than any army with which I have 
ever served, or of which I have ever read. Yet this army has 
met with no disaster : it has suffered no privations which but 
trifling attention on the part of the officers could not have 
prevented, and for which there existed no reason in the nature 
of the service. Nor has it suffered any hardships, excepting 
those resulting from the necessity of being exposed to the 
inclemencies of the weather at a time when they were most 
severe. It must be obvious to every officer that from the 
moment the troops commenced their retreat from the neigh- 
bourhood of Burgos on the one hand, and of Madrid on the 
other, the officers lost all control over their men. Irregularities 
and outrages were committed with impunity. Yet the neces- 
sity for retreat existing, none was ever made on which the 
troops had such short marches ; none on which they made 
such long and repeated halts ; and none on which the retreating 
army was so little pressed on their rear by the enemy. ... I 
have no hesitation in attributing these evils to the habitual 
inattention of the officers of the regiments to their duty, as 
prescribed by the standing regulations of the service, and the 
orders of this army. . . . The commanding officers of regiments 
must enforce the order of the army regarding the constant 
inspection and superintendence of the officers over the conduct 
of the men in their companies, and they must endeavour to 
inspire the non-commissioned officers with a sense of their 
situation and authority. By these means the frequent and 
discreditable resort to the authority of the Provost, and to 
punishments by courts martial, will be prevented, and the 
soldiers will not dare to commit the offences and outrages of 
which there are so many complaints, when they well know 
that their officers and non-commissioned officers have their 
eyes on them. 

" In regard to the food of the soldier, I have frequently 
observed and lamented in the late campaign the facility and 
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celerity with which the French cooked in comparison with our 
army. The cause of this disadvantage is the same with that 
of every other — want of attention of the officers to the orders 
of the army and the conduct of their men. . . . Generals and 
field officers must get the captains and subalterns of their 
regiments to understand and perform the duties required of 
them, as the only mode by which the discipline and efficiency 
of the army can be restored and maintained during the next 
campaign.’ 

There was undoubtedly much to justify the strong language 
which Wellington used as to the grievous relaxation of discipline 
in some of the regiments. Unfortunately he made no excep- 
tions to his general statement, and wrote as if the whole army 
had been guilty of straggling, drunkenness, and marauding in 
the same degree. There was not the slightest hint that there 
were many corps which had gone through the retreat with 
small loss of men and none of credit. But Wellington had seen 
with his own eyes the disgraceful scenes at Torquemada, had 
been roused from his uneasy slumbers by the sound of the 
pig-shooting on the night of November 17, and he had witnessed 
the devastation of San Munoz and other villages by men who 
were tearing whole houses to pieces to get firewood. He had 
ordered the Provost-Marshal to hang on the spot two soldiers 
caught red-handed in plunder, and sent three officers whose 
men had pulled down cottages, when collecting fuel, to be 
court-martialled The figures of the / missing’ in some 
regiments had rightly provoked his indignation. But he might 
at the same time have noticed that there were not only batta- 
lions but whole brigades where their number was insignificant. 
In one division of 5,000 men there were but 170— in the five 
British battalions of the Light Division no more than 96. In 
both these cases the deficiency represented only weakly men 
who had fallen by the way from fatigue and disease, and 
cannot afford any margin for stragglers and marauders. 

1 Their cases are in General Orders for 1813, pp, 51~3. Each was 
condemned to six months’ suspension, but the members of the court martial 
petitioned for their pardon, on account of the privations of the time. 
Wellington grudgingly granted the request ‘ not concurring in any way 
in the opinion of the court, that their cases in any way deserved this 
indulgence.’ 

#* 
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The general feeling in the army was that nearly all the loss 
and mischief had happened in the inclement days of Novem- 
ber 15-18, previous disorders having been comparatively 
insignificant; and as regards those days they questioned the 
justice of Wellington’s indictment of the troops. To say that 
‘ the army had suffered no privations wliich but trifling attention 
on the part of the officers could not have prevented ’ was simply 
not true. What ‘ trifling attention’ on the part of the regi- 
mental officers could have made up for the fact that some 
divisions had received absolutely no distribution of food of any 
sort for four continuous days, and others in the same four days 
nothing but two rations of beef, and no biscuit or other food 
at all ? ^ It was useless to tell them that they had suffered no 
privations, or that they could by care have avoided them. As 
an intelligent general officer wrote on November 20 : ‘ During 
the whole of this retreat from the 15th inclusive, not only has 
the weather been dreadfully severe, but the commissariat 
arrangements having failed, the troops have been mostly 
without any issue of rations, and have suffered the extremity 
of privation, having lived upon acorns and hogs killed occa- 
sionally in the woods. The natural result of this has been great 
disorder and confusion, and the roads in the rear of the columns 
of march are covered with exhausted stragglers left to the 
enemy. In fact, by some inconceivable blunder, which 
the Quartermaster-General’s department attribute to that 
of the Commissary-General, and which the latter throw back on 
the former, the supplies of the army, which were adequate for 
much larger numbers, on the morning that we broke up from 
the Arapiles were sent down the Tormes, by Ledesma toward 
Almeida, while the army marched on Ciudad Rodrigo — Mnc 
illae laehrymae 2 .’ 

There is no doubt that sheer lack of food during inclement 
weather, and in a desolate and thinly peopled forest-country 
did most of the mischief. As an indignant subaltern writes ; 

^ Bunbury, aide-de-camp to General Hamilton, referring to Wellington’s 
memorandum, makes solemn asseveration that his troops got no distribu- 
tion whatever for those four days. The general himself had no bread. 
Acorns were the sole diet. 

* Private and unpublished diary of General D’Urban. 
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‘ The officers asked each other, and asked themselves, how or 
in what manner they were to blame for the privations of the 
retreat. The answer uniformly was — ^in no way whatever. 
Their business was to keep the men together, and if possible 
to keep up with their men themselves— and this was the most 
difficult duty— many of these officers were young lads badly 
clothed, with scarcely a shoe or a boot left — some attacked with 
dysentery, others with ague, more with a burning fever raging 
through their system ; they had scarce strength to hobble along 
in company with their more hardy comrades, the rank and file ^ J 

Wellington’s memorandum stated that the marches were 
short in miles, and this was generally true, though on October 23 
the infantry had to do 29 miles. But mileage is not the only 
thing to be considered in calculating the day’s work — the time 
spent on the miry roads, where every step was ankle deep in 
slime that tore the shoes from the feet, was inordinate : several 
of the marches were from 4 o’clock, before dawn, to the same 
hour in the afternoon. This on an empty stomach and with 
the regulation 60 lb. of weight on the soldier’s back was no 
mean task. And sometimes the journey ended, as for the 
Light and 7th Divisions on November 17th, in the troops being 
deployed in battle order in the drifting rain, and kept for some 
hours more under arms, to resist a possible advance of the 
French. The strain was too much for many willing men whose 
constitution was not over robust. It was not only shirkers who 
fell out and collapsed. 

As to the matter of the cooking, one capable subaltern 
remarked in his diary, • if we were allowed to tear down doors, 
&c., in every village, as the enemy do, without having to go 
miles for wood, we could cook in as short a time as they 
And another remarks with justice that when the companies 
had to prepare their food in the vast Flanders cauldrons, carried 
on mules which dragged at the tail of the regimental baggage 
train, they could never be sure of getting them up to their 
bivouacs in good time. There was an immense improvement 
in 1813, when light tin camp-kettles carried alternately by the 
men of each squad, were introduced. These were always at 
hand, and could be got to boil ' without needing a whole tree 

^ Grattan of the 88th, p. 307. ® Tomkinson, p. 227, 
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or half a church door to warm them.’ Wellington might have 
spared this criticism on his soldiers’ cooking when he had already, 
as Ms dispatches show, asked for the small kettles to be made, 
precisely because the cauldrons were too heavy, and seldom 
got up in good time K He did well to lament the slow cooking, 
but knowing its cause, and ha\dng been in command of the 
army since April 1809, might he not have indented for portable 
kettles before May 1812 ? 

The real truth with regard to much of the objurgatory 
language of the * Memorandum’ is that, loth though one 
may be to confess it, the staff officer— commander-in-chief 
or whatever his rank— who has slept under cover and had 
adequate food during such awful days as those of November 15 
to November 19, 1812, may easily underrate the privations of 
the man in the ranks, who has faced the weather unsheltered 
and with no rations at all. This observation does not in the 
least affect the points on which Wellington did well to be angry 
—the disgraceful scenes of drunkenness at Torquemada and 
Valdemoro, the plundering of villages at more points than one, 
and the excessive straggling from some ill-commanded batta- 
lions. And, as we have had occasion to point out before, there 
was a residuum of bad soldiers in well-nigh every regiment — 
Colborne estimates it at 50 or 100 men on the average — and 
exceptional circumstances like the storm of Badajoz or the 
hardships of the Salamanca retreat brought . this ruffianly 
element to the surface, and led to deplorable incidents. Presu- 
mably many corps got rid of the majority of their mauvais sujets 
by straggling and desertion on those wretched November days 
upon the Valmusa, the Huebra, and the Yeltes. 

Here we may leave the main armies at the end of the cam- 
paign. It remains only to speak of Suchet and his opponents 
on the coast of the Mediterranean. After the departure of 
Soult and King Joseph from Valencia in the middle of October, 
it might have been supposed that the Duke of Albufera, now 
left to his own resources, would have been in some danger. 
For not only had he in front of him the Anglo-Sicilian troops 
who had landed under Maitland at Alicante, and his old 

^ They had been ordered in May 1812, but had not been distributed 
by November, See Dispatches, ix, p. 603. • 
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adversaries of Joseph O^DonnelFs Army, but— since there were 
now no French left in Andalusia — all the Spanish detachments 
which had formerly watched the eastern flank of that kingdom 
were available against him. After Soult had occupied Madrid, 
Elio, Freire, and Bassecourt all came down to Albacete and 
Chinchilla, to link themselves with the Alicante troops. Leaving 
out the Empecinado and Duran, who did not move southward 
from their mountains on the borders of Aragon and Castile, 
there were still 25,000 . Spanish troops of the ‘ second ’ and 
‘ third ^ armies — ^the old Valencian and Murcian corps, disposable 
for use against Suchet in November And what was still more 
ominous for the French on the East Coast, a second reinforce- 
ment was getting together at Palermo to strengthen the Anglo- 
Sicilian corps at Alicante. General Campbell with about 
4,000 men sailed on November 14th ; this force consisted of 
two British battalions 2, a foreign battalion of light companies, 
1,500 Italians, and some miscellaneous details. Though the 
Italians (as their conduct proved next spring®) were eminently 
untrustworthy material, the rest were an appreciable addition 
to the strength of the expeditionary force, which was now 
swelled to an army corps rather than a large division. They 
only came to hand on December 2, however, and the best 
opportunity for attacking Suchet had passed before their 
landing, since obviously he was most vulnerable when all the 
rest of the French armies had passed on to Salamanca, after 
November 6th, and before King Joseph had come back to 
Madrid and Soult to Toledo in the early days of December. 
The four weeks between those dates, however, were wasted by 
the British and Spanish generals on the East Coast. 

Suchet had recognized his danger, and had taken up a defen- 
sive position in front of the Xucar, with Harispe’s division at 
Almanza, Fuente la Higuera, and Moxente, Habert’s at Albayda 

^ The figures may be found on pp. 170-1 of the Statistical * Ejereitos 
Espanoles ’ of 1822, referred to in other places. ^ 

^ See Tables in Appendix. The British battalions were l/27th and a 
grenadier battalion formed of companies of the regiments left in Sicily. 
The light battalion was formed of companies from the 3rd, 7th, 8th Line 
of the K.G.L. and from de Roll and Dillon, The Italians were ‘ 2nd Anglo- 
Itallan Levy There was a field battery (British), but only 13 cavalry 
(20th Light Dragoons). ^ s See p. 279, below. 
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across the high-road from Valencia to Alicante, and Musnier’s 
in reserve, at Alcira and Xativa. Here he waited on events, 
having lost touch completely with Soult and the King, from 
whom he received no dispatch for eighty days after their 
departure from Albacete and Cuenca in October. It was only 
by way of Saragossa that he learnt, some weeks later, that they 
had recaptured Madrid and then marched for the Tormes 
He had only 15,000 men in line beyond the Xucar, and knew 
that in front of him there were 7,000 Anglo-Sicilians, 8,000 of 
Roche and Whittingham’s men, and more than that number 
of the Murcians, all grouped round Alicante, while Elio, Freire, 
and Bassecourt, with 8,000 or 9,000 men, were coming in from 
the direction of Madrid, and Villacampa with 3,000 more might 
appear from Southern Aragon. This was a formidable combina- 
tion, though the Spanish troops were badly organized, and had 
a long record of defeat behind them. The disaster of Castalla 
had shown a few months before the incapacity of the leaders 
and the unsteadiness of the men of the Murcian army. Yet 
the number of troops available was large, and the 5,000 English 
and German Legionary infantry of the Alicante Army provided 
a nucleus of trustworthy material, such as in firm hands might 
have accomplished much. 

Unity and continuity of command, however, was completely 
wanting. On September 25th Maitland had fallen sick, and 
the charge of the troops at Alicante passed to his second-in- 
command, General Mackenzie. This officer showed signs of 
wishing to adopt a timid offensive attitude against Suchet. 
He pushed his own and Whittingham’s divisions out as far as 
Alcoy, opposite Habert’s position at Albayda, and contrived 
some petty naval demonstration against the Valencian coast. 
Of these the most important was an expedition which tried on 
October 5th to capture the town of Denia, the southernmost 
place in the possession of the French. It was composed of a 
wing of the 1 /81st, and a company each of De Roll’s regiment 
'^nd of marines — about 600 men — under General Donkin, 
These troops, carried on the Fame and Cephalus, landed near 
Denia, and drove the small French garrison into the castle. 
This was found to be a more formidable work than had been 
1 See Suchet, M4moires, ii. p. 269, 
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expected j, and to require battering by heavy guns. Some 
cannons were, with difficulty, landed from the ships, and a siege 
would have been commenced but for the news that Habert was 
sending up a relieving force. Whereupon the little expedition 
re-embarked, men and guns being reshipped with much diffi- 
culty under the fire of the French on a rocky beach K The loss 
was trifiing, but the whole plan was obviously feeble and 
useless. To have turned Suchet’s sea-ward flank with 5,000 
men, while threatening his front with the rest of the British 
and Spanish troops available might have been a conceivable 
operation. But what could 600 men, entirely isolated, hope to 
accomplish ? 

It must have been long after this fruitless demonstration that 
Mackenzie received a formal order from Wellington dated from 
before Burgos on October 13th % bidding him attack Valencia, 
either by land or by sea, if Soult and King Joseph should have 
marched their armies against Madrid. He was instructed not 
to accept a general action with Suchet, unless he was very 
superior in numbers, and to beware of fighting in ground 
favourable to cavalry. His own mounted force consisted only 
of 230 sabres and 500 belonging to Whittingham and to the 
Murcian army were of doubtful efficiency. But it was thought 
that Suchet was very, weak, and a little while later Wellington 
received false information that the Marshal had lent a consider- 
able part of his army to King Joseph for the march on Madrid K 
He therefore hoped that a bold advance against Valencia might 
shake the hold of the French on the Mediterranean coast. 

The letter directed to Mackenzie was received not by him 
but by General William Clinton (the brother of H. Clinton of 
the 6th Division), who had arrived at Alicante and taken 
command— superseding Mackenzie— on October 25th. Lord 
William Bentinck had sent him out from Palermo on hearing 
of Maitland’s illness. The change of generals had no good 
results Clinton fell at once into a fierce quarrel with Cruz the 
S[)anish governor of Alicante. He opined that he ought nof 

^ The best account is in Gildea’s History of the Slst Begimeni, pp. 104-8. 

^ IHspatcheSy ix, p. 487. 

» 161 of the 20th Light Dragoons, and 71 of the ‘ Foreign Hussars,’ a 
newly raised corps, mainly German, which did very creditably in 1818. 

‘ Wellington to Lord Bathurst. Dispatc^ps, ix, p. 535. 
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to start to attack Suchet without receiving over control of the 
Alicante forts, and placing them in the charge of a British 
garrison. The Governor refused to give up the keys, and much 
friction ensued, causing an angry interchange of letters which 
wasted many days. Wellington, when he heard of it, declared 
that Clinton seemed to have been wholly unreasonable in his 
demand Meanwhile Clinton drew in Mackenzie’s troops from 
the front, instead of making an advance toward Valencia. 
Suchet, hearing that there were no red-coated battalions left 
opposite Hubert, resolved to try the effect of a reconnaissance 
in force, and moved forward against Roche and Whittingham, 
who still lay at Alcoy. The English and Spanish divisions at 
once drew back to Xixona, twenty miles nearer to Alicante. 
Impressed by this activity on the part of the enemy, Clinton wrote 
to Wellington that Suchet was too strong to be meddled with, 
and that he dared attempt no offensive move toward Valencia 
.Yet counting Roche, Whittingham, and the Murcian troops at 
Alicante, he must have outnumbered the French by nearly two 
to one. And on November 22 the Governor of Alicante actually 
surrendered the keys of the citadel — ^the point on which Clinton 
had insisted as the necessary preliminary for active operations. 

Nothing had yet been done on the East Coast when on Decem- 
ber 2 General Campbell landed at Alicante with the 4,000 
Sicilian troops already mentioned a few pages back. He was 
senior to Clinton, and relieved him of the command. Thus in 
the 70 days since September 23rd there had been four general 
officers in successive charge of the force which was intended 
to keep Suchet in check. It would have been difficult to 
contrive a more inconvenient arrangement— both Clinton and 
Campbell were new to the army and the district, and each 
took many days to make out Ms situation, and arrive at a 
conclusion as to what could and what could not be done. 
Campbell, immediately on his arrival, was solicited by Elio to 
attack Suchet, in combination with his own army, which should 
strike in from Albacete on the Marshal’s flank. He offered to 
bring up 10,000 men of his own (Freire, Bassecourt, and Viila- 

^ Dispaiches^ ix, p, 545, 

® See Wellington to H. Clinton (W. Clinton’s bi other) on December 9 
(Dispatches, ix. p. 614), and tp Lord Bathurst (ibid., p. 616). 
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campa) and said — ^apparently without authorization — that 
Del Parque would assist, at the head of the Army of Andalusia. 
But Campbell refused to stir, and possibly was right, when 
such cases as Barrosa and Talavera are taken into consideration. 
Yet Wellington, his commander-in-chief, had ordered the offen- 
sive to be taken in no hesitating terms, and the force available 
was undoubtedly too large to be wasted. As Wellington himself 
remarked, most British generals of that day, though bold enough 
in action, and capable of acting as efficient lieutenants, seemed 
stricken with a mental paralysis when placed in an independent 
position, where the responsibility of taking the initiative was 
thrown upon them. It was only exceptional men like Craufurd 
and Graham who welcomed it. The general effect of the Anglo- 
Sicilian expedition was disappointing in the extreme. Suchet 
had thought, and with reason, that it would be ruinous to him, 
both in July and again in November. It turned out to be a 
negligible quantity in the game, except so far as it prevented 
the French Army of Valencia from moving any of its 15,000 men 
to co-operate with Soult or King Joseph. Wellington had hoped 
for much greater profit from the diversion. 

After all, a much larger body of French troops than Suchet’s 
field force in front of Valencia was being at this time kept 
completely employed, by enemies who owned afar less numerous 
following than Campbell or Elio. The little Army of Catalonia, 
not 8,000 strong, was finding employment all through the 
autumn and winter for Decaen’s 20,000 men ; and Duran and 
Villacampa in Aragon — aided occasionally by Mina from the 
side of Navarre, and Sarsfield from the side of Catalonia~were 
keeping the strong force under Reille, Severoli, and Caffarelli 
in constant movement, and occasionally inflicting severe loss 
on its flying columns. Their co-operation in the general cause 
was useful and effective — ^that of the Alicante Army was not. 
To sum up all the operations on the eastern side of Spain we 
may say that there had been practically no change in the 
situation of the adversaries since February. The amount of 
territory occupied by the French was unchanged — they had 
made no progress in the pacification of Aragon or Catalonia ; 
but on the other hand Suchet’s hold on Valencia still remained 
entirely unshaken. 


SECTION XXXIV : CHAPTER VII 

CRITICAL SUMMARY OF THE CAMPAIGNS OF 1812 

Though Wellington’s divisions took up in December 1812 ^ 
almost the same cantonments that they had occupied in 
December 1811, ere they marched out at mid-winter to the 
leaguer of Ciudad Rodrigo, the aspect of affairs in the Peninsula 
had been completely transformed during the intervening 
twelve months. It was not merely that Andalusia, Estremadura, 
and Asturias had been freed from the presence of the French 
armies, who were never to return. Nor was it merely that- — 
to use Wellington’s own words ^ ‘ we have sent to England 
little less than 20,000 prisoners,^ have taken and destroyed, or 
have now ourselves the use of, the enemy’s arsenals in Ciudad 
Rodrigo, Badajoz, Salamanca, Valladolid, Madrid, Astorga, 
Seville, and the lines before Cadiz, and upon the whole have 
taken or destroyed, or now possess, little short of 3,000 pieces 
of their cannon Nor was it the all-important thing that the 
Armies of Portugal, the Centre, and the South, Wellington’s 
immediate enemies, were in November weaker by 30,000 men 
than they had been in March, and this though they had received 

10.000 men in drafts since the summer ended. The fact that 
really counted was that the whole French system in Spain had 
been shaken to its foundations. It was useless to pretend any 
longer that E3ng Joseph was a legitimate sovereign, and the 

^ Wellington to Lord Liverpool, Dispatches , ix. p. 573. 

^ These figures seem to represent about 1,400 prisoners at Rodrigo, 

4.000 at Badajoz, 300 at the Almaraz forts, 600 at the Salamanca forts, 

7.000 at the battle of Salamanca, 2,000 at the Retiro, 1,300 at Astorga, 
700 at Guadalajara, with 2,000 more taken in smaller affairs, such as the 
surrenders of Consuegra and Tordesillas, the combat on the Guarena, the 
pursuit after Salamanca, and Hill’s operations in Estremadura. 

^ This looks a large figure, but over 150 guns were taken at Rodrigo, 
more than that number at Badajoz, several hundred in the Retiro, and 
infinite numbers in the Cadiz lines and the arsenal of Seville, not to speak 
of the captures at Astorga, Guadalajara, Almaraz. and in the field at 
Salamanca, &c. 
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Cadiz government a mere knot of rebels driven into their last 
and remotest place of refuge. The dream of complete conquest, 
which had lingered on down to the moment of SUchet’s capture 
of Valencia, was gone for ever. The prestige of the French arms 
was shattered : the confidence of the officers in the marshals, 
that of the men in their officers, had disappeared. As Foy, the 
most intelligent of the French observers, sums up the matter, 
what hope was there for the future when the whole available 
field force of the French armies of Spain, superior in number 
by a third to Wellington’s army, had been collected on a single 
. field, and had allowed the enemy to march away practically 
unmolested ? ‘ Wellington goes off unbeaten, with the glory 

of his laurels of the Arapiles untarnished, after having restored 
to the Spaniards all the lands south of the Tagus, after having 
forced us to destroy our own magazines and fortifications, and 
deprived us of all the resources that resulted from our former 
conquests and ought to have secured their retention k’ There 
was a profound dissatisfaction throughout the French Army ; 
and as the winter drew on, and the ill news from Russia began 
slowly to drift in, it became evident that the old remedy for 
all ills so often suggested in 1810-11 — the personal appearance 
of the Emperor in Spain with large reinforcements — ^was never 
likely to come to pass. Indeed, troops would probably be with- 
drawn from Spain rather than sent thither, and the extra 
subsidies in money, for which King Joseph was always clamour- 
ing, were never likely to be forthcoming from the Imperial 
Exchequer. 

As to the past campaign, belated recriminations continued 
to fly about : Clarke— the Minister of War at Paris — was the 
^ central point round which they revolved, since it was through 
him that the reports went to the Emperor from Spain, and to 
him that the rare answers came back from some Russian 
bivouac, when the master had a moment’s leisure from his own 
troubles. Generally he wrote in a very discouraging strain : ‘ vous 
sentez qu’eloigne comme je suis, Je ne puis rien faire pour les 
armees d’Espagne His occasional comments were scathing — 

^ Foy, Vie miliiaire, p. 193. Napoleon to Clarke, October 19, 1812. 

Report of Colonel Desprez to Joseph of Ms interview with the Emperor 
at Moscow on October 19th. Correspondance du Boi Joseph^ ix, p. ITS. 
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Marmont’s reports were all lies, he was to be interrogated in 
a formal series of questions, as to why he had dared to fight at 
Salamanca. The . quarrels of Joseph and Soult were unworthy 
of serious attention : "" il lie pouvait pas s’occuper de semhlables 
pauvretes dans un moment oh il etait a la tete de 500,000 
hommes, et faisait des choses immenses.’ Considering the way 
in which Soult had wrecked all the plans of the King and 
Joseph in June- July, by deliberate disobedience to a long 
series of orders sent by his hierarchic superior, it was poor 
comfort to Joseph to be told that he must continue to put up 
with him. ‘ Le Marechal Soult est la seule t^te miiitaire qu’il y 
eut en Espagne : on ne pouvait Fen retirer sans compromettre 
Farmee ‘ Why had the King ever returned to Spain in 
1811 ? ’ said the Emperor — though a reference to the corre- 
spondence between them in that year tends to show that Joseph 
had offered to abdicate, or take any other step prescribed to 
him, and that it was his brother who preferred to keep him at 
Madrid as a figure-head. Napoleon, it is clear, was vexed at 
being worried by the affairs of the Peninsula at a moment when 
he required all his time for the contemplation of his own 
problems, and discharged his wrath, deserved or undeserved, 
in all directions. It may be doubted whether he ever thought 
of himself as perhaps the greatest offender of all ; but it was — 
as we have already shown at great length ^ — precisely his own 
elaborate orders which led first to the fall of Ciudad Rodrigo 
and then to that of Badajoz; But for these initial strokes 
Wellington’s task in the later spring would have been far more 
difficult. And it as certainly the fact that if Marmont had been 
allowed to follow his own inspiration in February and March, 
Badajoz at least might have been saved. As to what followed 
in June and July, Soult must take the main share of the blame. 
Wellington’s game would have been far harder if the Army of 
the South had obeyed the King’s orders, and. come up to the 
Tagus in June, Soult would have had to evacuate Andalusia, 
it is true ; but he none the less had to abandon it in the end, 
and it would have made all the difference in the world to the 
fate of the campaign if he had come northward while Marmont’s 
Army was still intact, and not after it had received the crushing 
^ Ibid., p. 179. 2 See above, vol. v, pp. 194-5, 
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blow of July 22nd at Salamanca. No rational student of the 
events of that summer can fail to recognize that Jourdan and 
the King had found the right conclusion, and issued the right 
orders, and that Soult’s determination to hang on to Andalusia 
till the last moment showed as much mental perversity as 
military insubordination. His counter-plan for inducing the 
King to come to Seville, abandoning Madrid before Marmont 
had even tried the fortune of battle, was simply the wild project 
of a viceroy loth to abandon his realm, and convinced that 
every one else ought to give way for his own personal profit 
To surrender Central and Northern Spain to Wellington, and 
to allow all communications between Andalusia and France to 
be cut would have been insane. The King would only have 
brought 15,000 men with him : Soult could not have added a 
greater field force than 25,000 men more — as was repeatedly 
shown when he tried to concentrate in Estremadura, Their 
joint 40,000 would have neither been enough to face Wellington 
nor to threaten Portugal. Meanwhile Spain from the Ebro to 
the Sierra Morena would have passed into the hands of the 
Allies. It is unnecessary to dilate further on the topic. 

A more interesting problem, and one into which Napier 
went at great length, is the criticism of the campaigns of 1812 
from the other point of view, that of Wellington. It is clear 
that there is nothing but praise to be bestowed on the masterly 
strategical combination of January and March, which brought 
about the captures of Ciudad Rodrigo and Badajoz. Each fell 
before a blow delivered at the precise moment when it must be 
most effective. The position of the enemy had been carefully 
calculated, and every adverse possibility taken into considera- 
tion. It is obvious that Rodrigo was doomed without fail from 
the first, because Wellington had realized and demonstrated 
to himself the inability of the French to hinder his enterprise, 
after the Imperial orders had sent Montbrunoff to the borders 
of Valencia. And Badajoz was destined to fail also, unless 
Marmont should help Soult at the earliest possible moment 

^ Napier’s statement that Napoleon was thinking of this project when 
he declared Soult to be the ‘ only military head in Spain’ is entirely 
unjustified by the context from which he is quoting. The Emperor therein 
makes no allusion to the Seville project. See Dueasse’s CoTTespondance, 
ix. pp. 178-9. 
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and with the greatest possible force* There was in this case 
an adverse chance, though not a very great one : that it never 
came near to occurring was due to the Emperor’s removal of 
Marmont’s southern divisions from the Tagus valley. But 
even if this fortunate intervention of Napoleon had not simpli- 
fied the task of the Allied Army, it was still improbable that 
Marmont would appear in time ; and the improbability had 
been ascertained by careful study of the state of the magazines 
and the distribution of the cantonments of the Army of Portu- 
gal. Soult without Marmont could accomplish nothing, and on 
this fact Wellington based his plan. If the Duke of Dalmatia 
had brought up 10,000 men more than he actually did, his 
advance would still have been insufficient to save Badajoz. 

As to the details of the siege of that fortress, we have seen 
that things by no means went as Wellington desired. He himself 
threw the blame on the want of trained sappers, and the 
inexpertness of his engineer officers The engineers’ reply was 
that they were directed to work ‘ against time ’, and not given 
sufficient days or means to carry out their operations according 
to the regular methods of their craft. "" The project of attack 
adopted would not stand the test of criticism as a scientific 
operation, but possessed merit as a bold experiment to reduce 
In an unusually short time a considerable fortress, well armed 
and well countermined, by the agency of unskilled sappers, 
no miners, and insufficient ordnance 2.’ Probably the verdict 
of the historian must be that the time-problem was the domi- 
nating fact, and that had there been no relieving armies in the 
field other methods would have been pursued It is at least 
certain that the rapidity with which the place was taken 
disconcerted Soult and upset all the plans of the French in 
Spain. 

After the fall of Badajoz Wellington had his choice between 
the invasion of Andalusia and that of the valley of the Douro. 
It can hardly be doubted that he was right in choosing the latter, 

^ See his letter quoted above, vol. v, pp, 255-6. 

^ Jones, Sieges of the Peninsula^ ii. p. 430. 

® Jones remarks that ‘ we had to leave it to the valour of the troops to 
surmount intermediate obstacles which in a properly conducted siege 
would be removed by art and labour {Sieges^ i^ p. 163). 

* See above, voL v, p. 27p. 
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not only on the ground which he himself stated, that Marmont’i 
was the ‘operating army ’ i and the more dangerous of the two 
but because (as Marmont put it) a disaster in the North woulc 
compel the French to evacuate the South, while a disaster ir 
the South would have no such effect in the North. The victorj 
of Salamanca liberated Andalusia and Madrid as well as the 
Douro valley— a similar victory somewhere in front of Seville 
would have cleared Andalusia, no doubt, but would not have 
sufficed to deliver the Castiles and Leon. The Northern opera- 
tion was the most decisive. The well-timed storm of the 
Almaraz forts secured for that operation a reasonable amount 
of time, during which it could not be disturbed by the appearance 
of reinforcements for the Army of Portugal. 

The irruption into Leon in June, for which such careful 
subsidiary operations had been made on all sides— in Andalusia 
and Catalonia, on the Bay of Biscay and in Navarre — had at 
first all the results that could have been expected. But- it can 
hardly be denied that a grave mistake was made when no 
adequate preparations were made for the siege of the Salamanca 
forts— and this was a mistake that was to be repeated under 
very similar circumstances before Burgos in September. There 
was nothing to prevent a proper battering-train from being 
brought out from Rodrigo or Almeida. Yet a worse slip, most 
certainly, was made when on June 21st Wellington refused the 
battle that Marmont most rasMy offered. He could have fought 
with the advantage of numbers, position, and superiority in 
cavalry, in a measure that he was not to enjoy again during 
the Salamanca campaign. Why he held back we now know— 
he thought (and not without good reason) that if he did not 
attack Marmont, the presumptuous Marshal would attack him. 
Such a project indeed was in his adversary’s mind, and if it 
had been earned out the result would undoubtedly have been 
a second Bussaco. But Marmont hesitated— and was saved 
for the inoment. That he was able to retire with afi intact army 
behind the Douro was a terrible disappointment to Wellington; 
for, during the deadlock that ensued for nearly three weeks, the 
French Armies of the North, South, and Centre might have 
spared reinforcements for the Army of Portugal. Soult’s per- 
^ See above, vol. v, p. 816 . 
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versity, Caffarelli’s want of perception of the relative importance 
of things, and King Joseph’s tardiness prevented these possible 
reinforcements from getting up in time. But this Wellington 
could not foresee, and he was under the impression that nothing 
was more possible than the arrival of Marmont’s expected 
succours. If the French should play the right game, Wellington 
thought it probable that he might have had to evacuate Sala- 
manca and his other recent conquests, and to retire to the Agueda 
and the protection of Ciudad Rodrigo. Fortunately there 
turned out to be no necessity for this heart-breaking move. 
Marmont came forward on July 15th, without having received 
any of the assistance that he had expected from the other armies, 
and involved himself in the manoeuvres that were to end in 
complete disaster. By his first movement, the ingenious demon- 
stration on the side of Toro, ending by the passage of the whole 
French army over the Douro at the distant Tordesillas, he 
distinctly scored a point over his adversary. Wellington was 
only prepared to fight a defensive battle at this moment ; and 
when the Duke of Ragusa refused, on the Guarena (July 18), 
to indulge him in such a fashion, and continued to turn his 
right flank on several successive days, he always gave back, 
awaiting an opportunity that seemed never about to arrive. 
The head-quarters staff of the allied army marvelled at their 
leader’s caution, on the days (July 19-20) when the two armies 
were executing their parallel marches about Vallesa and Canta- 
lapiedra. At any moment a battle on equal terms could have 
been brought about, but it was refused. Yet Wellington had 
recently acquired the knowledge that King Joseph was just 
starting from Madrid to join Marmont with 15,000 men ; and 
a victory over the Army of Portugal before it should be rein- 
forced was the only way out of the dangerous situation. He 
would not commit himself to the chance of an offensive battle, 
and — as his dispatches show — made up his mind to abandon 
Salamanca and fall back upon the Agueda, unless his adversary 
should oblige him by making some obvious blunder. 

The psychology of the moment — as has been shown above — 
was that he considered that an indecisive victory, entailing 
heavy loss in his own ranks, would have availed him little. 
Unless he could put Marmont completely out of action by a 
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very crushing blow, the Marshal would be joined by the Army 
of the Centre and other reinforcements, and would still be able 
to make head against him. At the bottom of his mind, it is 
clear, lay the consideration thdt he had in his hands the only 
field-army that Great Britain possessed, that in risking it he 
would risk everything— even the loss of Portugal,— and that 
the total force of the French in the Peninsula.was so great that 
he must not fight save at a marked advantage. His own 
50,000 men were the sole hope of the allied cause — Marmont’s 
Army was but one of several bodies whose existence he had to 
bear in mind. As long as he kept his army intact, the enemy 
could do no more than push him back to the Agueda : when 
they had got him thus far, they would have to disperse again, 
for they could not feed on the country-side, nor invade Portugal 
with less than 100,000 men. But if he were to wreck his army 
by suffering a check, or even by winning a bloody and indecisive 
success, he could not calculate where his retreat might end, or 
how great the disaster might be. 

Wellington’s caution was rewarded on the 22nd July, when 
his adversary at last fell into reckless over-confidence, and 
mvited defeat, by stringing out his army along an arc of 
SIX miles opposite the strong and concentrated line of the Allies. 
The punishment was prompt and crushing— the sudden advance 
of Wellington was a beautiful piece of tactics, ‘ a battle in the 
style of Frederic the Great ’ as the sagacious Foy observed, in 
a fit of enthusiasm wherein the admiration of the skilled soldier 
prevailed over the national pride of the Frenchman. Marmont’s 
host was not merely beaten, but scattered and demoralized : it 
was put out of action for some time, and if Carlos de Espana 
tod only maintained the castle of Alba de Tormes there would 
have been nothing left worth mentioning of the Army of 
Portugal Even as things actuaUy feU out, the victory was 

Pl^^^ed all the valley of the Douro and 
Central Spam in WelUngton’s hands. 

S^^»“anca he had it in his power to choose between 
thrusting Clausel and the battered Army of Portugal behind 
the Ebro ato marching on Madrid to deal with King Joseph 

critictT a " r alternative has ofL beL 

ed, and ascnbed to motives which were far from his 
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mind. The real cause . of Ms turn to the South was his belief 
that Soult must now evacuate Andalusia, and that he would 
therefore have all his army concentrated, and no longer frittered 
away in garrisons, as it had been for the last two years. Instead 
of being able to collect 25,000 men only for the field, the Duke 
of Dalmatia would have 50,000 available, and when joined by 
the King and perhaps by Suchet, he would need to be faced 
by the whole allied army. Wellington therefore intended that 
Hill should join Hm ; together they could deal with the largest 
block of French troops still left in the Peninsula. His intention 
w^as to force matters to a decision in the South, and he thought 
it likely that he might find Soult already marching upon Toledo 
with his whole army. In this expectation he was entirely 
disappointed ; the Marshal — as we have seen — refused for a 
month to evacuate his viceroyalty, and stayed there so long 
that Wellington began to think that he would have to go down 
to Andalusia to evict him. ‘ I suspect,’ he wrote at last on 
August 18, ‘ that he will not stir, till I force him out, by a direct 
movement upon him, and I think of making that movement 
as soon as I can take the troops to the South without injuring 
their health.’ 

This was an unexpected development : ‘ any other but 
a modern French Army would now leave the province (Anda- 
lusia), as they have absolutely no communication of any kind 
with Prance, or with any other French army, and are pressed 
on all sides,’ wrote Wellington. Yet Soult lingered, and mean- 
while the Army of Portugal, rallied in a shorter time than could 
have been expected, returned to Valladolid, and assumed the 
offensive in the valley of the Douro. The trouble in that direc- 
tion became so acute that Wellington resolved to march against 
Clause!, with a force sufficient to drive him back to the Ebro, 
intending afterwards to return to Madrid to pick up the other 
half of his own army, to join with Hill, and then to deal with 
Soult, whose tardy resolve to evacuate Andalusia was only 
just becoming evident. 

The march against Clausel was necessary ; and it seems a 
misfortune that Wellington left three of his best divisions at 
Madrid — wMch was obviously in no danger for the present, 
and where Hill was expected to arrive ere long. It turned out 
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that the force put in motion against Valladolid and Burge 
was too small— even after it had been joined by Clinton an 
the Galicians — ^to secure the complete predominance in th 
North which was necessary. Clausel retreated, but was pursua 
in a somewhat cautious fashion, and only as far as Burgos. I 
would appear that if Wellington had brought 10,000 men mon 
with him from Madrid, and if he had invested Burgos with th( 
Galician Army, and followed hard upon Clausel with all hi! 
Anglo-Portuguese, he might have driven the French not onlj 
beyond the Ebro, but as much farther as he pleased. Foi 
Clausel could not have stood for a moment if Wellington’s 
power had been a little greater, and Caffarelli was in Septembei 
so entirely taken up with the operations of Home Popham, 
Mina, and Mendizabal that he had not a man to spare. 

But Wellington advanced no farther than Burgos, and allowed 
Clausel to lie opposite him at Briviesca unmolested, till he had 
drawn great reinforcements from France, and had at last 
induced Caffarelli to come to his aid with 10,000 men. Mean- 
while, he was devoting himself to the siege of Burgos, where, 
by his own fault, he had no sufficient artillery resources to 
subdue an improvised fortress of the third class. The fault 
was exactly the same as that which had been committed before 
the Salamanca Forts in June. And— as has been demonstrated 
above— Wellington had been pressed to take more heavy guns 
with him, both by Sir Home Popham and by officers at Madrid. 
And if he had called for them, even after the siege began, they 
could have reached him in time. His own curious comments 
on the facts are not convincing : 

M see that a disposition exists to blame the Government for 
the failure of the siege of Burgos . The Government had nothing 
to say to^the siege : it was entirely my own act. In regard to 

means, there were ample means, both at Madrid and at San- 

ander, for the siege of the strongest fortress. That which was 
wanting at both places was the means of transporting ordnance 
and military stores. ... I could not find means for moving 
even one gun from Madrid. Popham is a gentleman who 
picques himself on overcoming all difficulties. He knows the 
time It took to find transport even for about 100 barrels of 
powder and a few hundred thousand rounds of musket ammuni- 
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tion that he sent me. As for the two guns that he endeavoured 
to send me, I was obliged to send my own cattle to draw them, 
and felt great inconvenience from the want of those cattle in 
subsequent movements of the Army 

The answer that must be made to these allegations is that 
when matters came to a crisis at Madrid, on Soult’s approach, 
enough transport was found there to send off to Ciudad Rodrigo 
great part of the Retire stores — ^though much of the material 
there had to be blown up. If there were not draught animals 
for even half a dozen guns to be got at Madrid, why did Welling- 
ton write on August 81st that ‘ if the enemy shall advance, all 
arrangements must be made for the evacuation of Madrid, such 
as sending away sick, &c., and eventually for the destruc- 
tion of what cannot be carried off 2 / Considerable convoys 
marched with Hill when the Spanish capital w^as evacuated, 
and it is impossible to believe that the 322 draught mules 
which, by Dickson’s estimate, were the proper allowance for 
a 24-pound battery of six guns with 180 rounds per gun, could 
not have been procured at Madrid in September. A requisition 
on the batteries and transport train of the four divisions left 
round Madrid could have been made to supplement local 
resources. But Wellington had made up his mind to risk the 
Burgos campaign with no more than Dickson’s trifling ‘ artillery 
reserve — of which the only efifleient part was precisely three 
iron 18-pounders. As to the allusions to Home Popham, 
they must — ^with all regret — be described as ungrateful. And 
they conceal the fact that the two heavy ship-guns which 
Popham had sent forward were only brought Reynosa by 
Wellington’s own draught beasts. Popham got them across 
the mountains from Santander by his own exertions, and would 
have sent them some weeks earlier but for Wellington’s refusal 
to. ask for them. And it was the ammunition sent by Popham 
which alone enabled the siege to go on for as long as it did. 

The calculations — miscalculations rather — ^which kept the 
main Army in front of Burgos to such a late day in the season 
as October 20th, have been dealt with in a previous chapter. 
The united force of Souham and Caffarelli was undervalued ; 

^ Wellington to Lord Liverpool, Dispatches, ix. p. 574, 

^ Memorandum for Baron Alten, Madrid, 31st August 1812. 
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it was not till Wellington saw their two armies deployed tha 
he recognized that they had 20,000 men more in hand than h 
had supposed. And on the other front he relied too much o: 
the strength of the line of the Tagus for defence. We mus 
concede that if the weather had been the same in New Castil 
as it was in Wellington’s own region, if the Tagus had been ii 
flood like the Arlanzon and the Pisuerga, and the desperat 
rains that prevailed at Burgos had prevailed also at Toled< 
and Aranjuez, his plan would probably have been successful 
But who dares make the weather a fixed point in militar] 
calculations ? The season disappointed him, and Soult wa! 
lucky enough to find bright days and hard roads and stream? 
half dry as he advanced on Madrid \ though Wellington was 
almost embogged and moved among perpetual fogs in th€ 
North. 

Still, the cardinal fact at the bottom of the unfortunate 
Burgos campaign was that the Anglo-Portuguese Army was not 
strong enough for the task in hand, when Soult’s whole force, 
and great part of the Army of the North also, came into the 
field to aid the armies of Portugal and the Centre. The perma- 
nent evacuation of Andalusia and the temporary evacuation 
of Biscay put into movement 60,000 men who had hitherto 
been for the most part locked up in the occupation of those 
regions. When they became an ‘ operating army ’ Wellington 
was hopelessly outnumbered. He himself thought that he 
might yet have pulled through the crisis, without being com- 
pelled to evacuate Madrid and the two, Castiles, if only Ballas- 
teros had obeyed orders, and distracted Soult by an irruption 
into La Mancha against the flank of the advancing enemy. 
Undoubtedly that^ General was most perverse and disloyal ; 
but it seems quite possible that if he had advanced, as ordered, 
he would only have let himself in for one of those crushing 
defeats which commanders of his type so often suffered during 
the war. The fact was that the French armies, when once 
concentrated, were too numerous to be held in check. Welling- 
ton’s only real chance of success would have been to concentrate 
every man either against Souham and Caffarelli on the one side, 
or against Soult and the King on the other. This was made 
» The bad weather on the Tagus only began October 30th. 
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difficult by the initial division of his army into two nearly 
equal halves — which resulted in his own force being too weak 
to deal with the French Northern Army, and Hill’s similarly 
too weak to deal with the Southern Army. He had intended, 
when he left Madrid on August 81st, to return thither with the 
bulk of his marching force, after disposing of the northern 
enemy, and (as we have seen) this idea was still in his head 
even as late as early October. But he failed to carry out his 
intention, partly because he had allowed himself to get 
entangled in the siege of Burgos, partly because the French 
army in front of him proved much stronger than he had 
originally calculated. 

The only occasion on which it was actually in his power for 
a few days to combine Hill’s force and his own for a blow at 
one of the two hostile armies, while the other was still far off, 
was on the 8rd~5th of November. He saw the chance, but 
deliberately refused to take it, for reasons which we have seen 
set forth and which were perfectly convincing.’ If he had 
concentrated against either of the French armies, it might 
have refused to fight and drawn back, while the other was in 
a position to cut off his line of communication with Salamanca 
and Portugal. 

He resolved, and at this moment the resolve was wise, not 
to attempt any such blow, but to fall back on the well-known 
and formidable positions round Salamanca. Here he thought 
that he could defend the line of the Tormes, even against a 
combined force that outnumbered him by 25,000 men. Prob- 
ably he would have succeeded if the enemy had delivered a 
frontal attack, as Jourdan and the majority of the French 
generals desired. But Soult’s safe but indecisive policy of 
refusing to make such an attack, and turning the Allied flank 
by the fords of the upper Tormes, was adopted. The only 
counter to this move would have been to assail the French 
while they were in the midst of their manoeuvre, even as 
Marmont had been assailed at the battle of the Arapiles. But 
the disparity of numbers was on this occasion too great for 
such a stroke to be prudent, and Wellington was forced, most 
unwillingly, to retreat to the frontier of Portugal. 

^ See above, pp. 112 - 18 . 
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But for two mishaps — ^the coming on of absolutely abominable 
iveather and the misdirection of the food-supplies by Colonel 
Gordon^ — ^tliis retreat would have been une^^entful, and would 
have been attended with little or no loss. For the French 
pursuit was timid and ineffective, and only carried out by a frac- 
tion of the enemy’s army— nearly half of it halted at Salamanca, 
and the remaining part was not strong enough to attack 
Wellington. As it chanced, Gordon’s errors and the plague of 
immoderate rains not only cost Wellington several thousand 
men, but produced an impression of disaster both on the minds 
of those who took part in the miserable march and on those of 
the captious critics in London. What should have been * a good 
clean retreat ’ became a rather disastrous affair. But this was 
not due to the enemy, and the French observers got small 
comfort from it — as we have already shown by quoting Foy’s 
perspicuous and angry comments on the operations around 
Salamanca k Wellington got off with ‘an army in being,’ 
and if it was tired out, so was that of his opponents* A hundred 
thousand men had been scraped together from every corner of 
the Peninsula to overwhelm him, but had failed to do so. 
Meanwhile he had cleared all Spain south of the Tagus valley 
from the enemy, had broken their prestige, and had shaken to 
pieces the pretension of King Joseph to be taken seriously as 
the monarch of the greatest v'assal-kingdom of his brother’s 
empire. 


^ See above, p. 142. 
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CHAPTER I 

WINTER QUARTERS, DECEMBER 1812— JANUARY 1813 

When the Anglo-Portuguese Army halted at Ciudad Rodrigo, 
and came back once more to regular rations and marches that 
were no longer forced, it was of course in very bad condition. 
The cold and wet of the last ten days’ retreat from Salamanca 
had caused many a man to drop dead by the way, and had sent 
thousands of sick to the hospitals, riddled with dysentery and 
rheumatism. And the hospitals and depdts were even before 
this last influx loaded up with convalescents not fit for service, 
from the casualties of Salamanca and Burgos. The December 
morning states were enough to fill Wellington with dismay ; 
of his 64 1 British battalions there were only 30,397 men 
present with the coloiu's — an average of much less than 500 
bayonets to the battalion. There were no less than 18,000 men 
in hospital — more than a third of the total strength of the 
infantry arm. Thirteen regiments had more men ‘sick’ than 
effective’ ; twelve were down to under 300 strong The cavalry 
had not lost so many in proportion— they had 5,700 present 
under arms to 1,436 sick, but could not mount more than 5,000, 
owing to the loss of horses during the retreat, and the surviving 
horses were for the most part in bad condition. 

The first thing necessary was to get the troops under cover 
and well fed : a very long rest was obviously necessary to allow 
the wayworn and exhausted men time to recover their strength, 

‘ Not including 2/59th at Cadiz, but including the 1 /6th, 20th, and 
91st which only landed in November, and the battalions of the 1st Foot 
Guards which had only just joined during the Burgos retreat. 

’ The Portuguese infantry had suffered quite as heavily — cold being 
ve^ trying to them, though summer heat affected them less than the 
British. The 20th Portuguese, starting on the retreat from Madrid with 
900 men, only brought 330 to Rodrigo. 
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and the convalescents to rejoin from the hospitals. With the 
winter drafts known to be ready and starting from England, 
to the number of some 5,000 % beside one or two more complete 
battalions promised for the Peninsula, there might be an army 
in April ISIS no less strong than that which had opened the 
campaign of 1812. But clearly the only movement to be 
thought of at present was that of getting the divisions into 
comfortable winter quarters. Accordingly the army broke up 
a few days after reaching Ciudad Rodrigo, and spread itself out 
in dispositions not unlike those of the December previous, save 
that nothing was left so far to the South as had been the custom 
in other years. For Soult was no longer in Andalusia, and the 
right wing of the Allied army had no reason to descend as far as 
the Guadiana. 

By December the 1st Division had distributed itself on the 
upper Mondego around Guarda and Vizeu^; the 3rd Division 
was farther north, about Moimento de Beira: the 4th* with head- 


c ouro , the 5th was a little lower down the same river in 
Lamego and the neighbouring villages. The 6th Division lay 
Mmewhat farther back on the northern slope of the Serra de 
Estrella, along the high road paraUel with the middle Mondego, 
^th head-quarters at Cea; the 7th at Moimento da Serra and 
Santa Marmha, also under the Estrella. Pack’s and Bradford’s 
Portuguese went north of the Douro, to Penafiel and Villa Real 
respectively. Only the much-enduring Light Division was left 
m rather cold and bare quarters on the frontier, occupying 
familiar billets at Puentes de Onoro, Alameda, Gallegos, and 
other villages between the Coa and the Agueda. The cavalry 
was all sent back to the rear, even so far as the coast-plain at 

brLT Mondego, save V. Alten’s 

brigad^ which remained on the Agueda in company with the 

Light Division and D’Urban’s Portuguese, who went back to 
Braganza m the far north-east of the Tras-os-Montes, on the 
Spanish frontier. Any observer noting these dispositions as 

^ wtif *“1***® cavalry, plus drafts for artiUery &e 
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a whole could not but conclude that they were most easily 
explained by an intention to resume in the next spring the old 
line of the Allied advance of 1812 ; since all the British troops 
were conveniently placed for a concentration on the Agueda, 
and a march on Salamanca. The fact that the three small 
Portuguese units had been sent north of the Douro would 
attract little attention. And this no doubt was the impression 
which Wellington wished to produce on any secret agents of 
the French who might report the location of his winter quarters. 

Meanwhile, as in earlier years, Hill took the old Army of 
Estremadura, the British 2nd Division, Hamilton’s Portuguese 
division, and Erskine’s two cavalry brigades, back to the South, 
but only as far as the Tagus and the Alagon, not to the Guadiana. 
He fixed his head-quarters at Coria, and distributed the brigades 
of the 2nd Division in the mountain villages above, covering 
the great passes of the Sierra de Francia and the Sierra de Gata, 
the Puerto de Banos and the Puerto de Perales \ Hamilton’s 
division lay inside its own country, at Moraleja, Idanha, and 
Penamacor. The cavalry head-quarters were at Brozas in the 
valley of the Tagus, near Alcantara and its Roman bridge. 
Here Erskine, the cavalry divisional general, committed suicide 
by jumping out of a high window in a state of frenzy. Welling- 
ton had long wanted to get rid of him— though not in this sad 
way — and for good reason, as is explained by several incidents 
of 1811 and 1812 which have been noticed in previous volumes. 
Yet he had never been able to obtain his departure — political 
influences at home stood in the way. Erskine being thus removed, 
the Commander-in-Chief at once dissolved the 2nd Cavalry 
Division, and its two British brigades (Long’s and Fane’s) ceased 
to have any other connexion with each other, beyond that of 
being both attached to Hill’s Corps. 

The disposition for Hill’s winter quarters was obviously 
intended not merely to cover the great passes between the 
valleys of the Douro and the Tagus, but also to give the enemy 
cause to think that Wellington might some day attack on the 
southern front, either by a sudden advance up the Tagus on 

^ Brigades were not always kept together, the regiments being a little 
scattered. Individual battalions were In Bahos, Bejar, Bohoyo, Monte- 
hermoso, &c. 
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Talavera and Madrid^ or by a blow at Avila across the Puente 
de Congosto defile. Either operation would be equally possible 
to a force based on Coria. And repeatedly during the spring 
rumours ran through the French lines that Hill had advanced 
to Plaseneia or the bridge of Almaraz. 

Behind the long front that lay between D’Urban’s horse at 
Braganza and Erskine’s horse at Brozas, the British army 
settled down for a very protracted period of rest and reorganiza- 
tion — it was to be much longer than Wellington had intended, 
owing to unforeseen chances. The Spanish auxiliary forces 
which had marched with the Allies in the autumn also dispersed ; 
Castahos led the Army of Galicia back from the Agueda to its 
omi country, by a long march through the Tras-os-Montes. 
Carlos de Espaha put part of his division as a garrison in Ciudad 
Rodrigo, and lay with the rest in the mountain villages of the 
Sierra de Francia. Morillo, sticking close to Hill’s side, as he 
had done all through 1812, went back with him to the South, 
and wintered once more in Estremadura, at Ca§eres and the 
neighbouring places. 

On the other side. King Joseph and Marshal Soult had also 
to place their armies—as worn out as were those of their 
enemy — in winter quarters. And the choice of theirs was a 
much more difficult problem than that which lay before Welling- 
ton, since King Joseph had to settle not only a military but 
a political problem. The whole fabric of the French occupation 
of Spain had been dashed to pieces in the preceding summer 
by the loss of Andalusia, the temporary occupation of Madrid 
by the Allies, and the advance of the Anglo-Portuguese Army 
as far as Burgos. It had now to be reconstructed — but on what 
lines ? There was clearly no possibility of reoceup 3 dng Anda- 
lusia or Estremadura : to do so would have involved a winter 
campaign— which was unthinkable— and an intolerable dis- 
persion of the army which had been collected with so much 
difficulty for the repression of Wellington. The real alternatives 
possible were either (1) to reconstruct King Joseph’s Spanish 
kingdom, as it had existed in the spring of 1812, minus Anda- 
lusia, making Madrid the political capital and the military base 
of operations, or (2) to recognize that the total strength of the 
French armies no longer sufficed for such an ambitious scheme. 
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and to occupy in strength only Old Castile and Leon, with the 
provinces beyond the Ebro, making Valladolid both the political 
and the military centre of operations, and abandoning Madrid 
altogether, or only holding it as an advanced post towards the 
south, on the extreme limit of French occupation. 

After much debate Joseph and Jourdan chose the former 
plan, influenced mainly, as the Marshal writes in his Memoirs, 
by the fact that to give up Madrid as the capital, and to remove 
to Valladolid, would be a death-blow to the prestige of the 
Franco-Spanish monarchy. It would matter little whether 
Madrid were actually abandoned, or held as a precarious out- 
post : in either case Joseph could no longer pretend to be King 
of Spain In addition it must be remembered that to give up 
New Castile and La Mancha would leave Suchet in a position 
of isolation at Valencia, far too much advanced, and quite out of 
touch with the other armies, and also that from the adminis- 
trative point of view Joseph had always regarded the revenues 
which he drew from Madrid and New Castile as the only solid 
part of his very modest and irregular budget. That a great 
error of choice was made is undoubted ; but its ruinous nature 
was only to be revealed by circumstances which the Kang and 
the Marshal could not possibly have foreseen on November 20, 
1812. When they made their decision neither they nor any one 
at Paris, or elsewhere in Western Europe, had a notion of the 
awful debdcle which was in progress in Russia. Napoleon had 
evacuated Moscow a month back ; h^ was now in disastrous 
retreat from Smolensk toward the Berezina, with an army that 
was already crumbling under his hands. But that the whole of 
it was destined to perish during the next few days, and that 
France was to be left unguarded by any Grande Armee when the 
new year came, seemed an incredible contingency. Joseph 
and Jourdan expected to draw from the Emperor drafts and 
reinforcements in 1813, as they had even in 1812. If they had 
guessed that, instead, he would be drawing drafts and reinforce- 
ments from them, they would have adopted a different policy. 
But the celebrated ‘ 29th Bulletin ’ was published in Paris only 
on December 3rd, and did, not get to Madrid till January 6th/ 

^ Jourdan, Memoirs, p. 449. 

® See Correspondance du Eoi Joseph, ix« p. 462. 
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and even that dismal document did not reveal the full extent 
of the ruin. It was not, indeed, till private letters from sur- 
vivors of the Moscow retreat began to drift in, three weeks later, 
that the French head-quarters in Spain realized what the month 
of November had meant in Russia. 

It was quite natural, then, that King Joseph should have 
made up his mind, at the end of the Burgos retreat, that he would 
occupy so much of the regained regions as was possible, and 
would make Madrid once more his residence and the centre of 
his operations. He was right in believing that he had at least 
four months before him for reorganization and reconstruction : 
Wellington was too hard hit to be able to move before April at 
the earliest. 

It was some weeks before the King was able to spread the 
three French armies in the final positions which he had chosen 
for them. He left Salamanca himself at the head of Ms Guard 
on November 28rd, and moved on Madrid by way of Penaranda, 
Arevalo and the Guadarrama Pass. He reached the capital on 
December 2nd, to find that it had been occupied a few days 
after he had left it on Ms march to Salamanca by the Empeei- 
nado and his partida The guerriliero chief had administered 
the city with the aid of an extemporized junta for more than 
three weeks On the approach of the King he retired, taking 
with him some citizens who had compromised themselves in 
the patriotic cause. Joseph, however, showed Mmself particu- 
larly gracious on his return, and endeavoured to produce an 
impression of the restored solidity of his ' regime, by holding 
court functions, reopening the theatres, and visiting hospitals 
and public institutions. The demonstration had little effect, all 
the more because it was accompanied by increased market-dues 
and the collection of arrears of taxation. It was impossible to 
persuade the Madrilenos that the King’s return was for good, 
and confidence in Ms power was never restored. 

» For a curious narrative of adventures in Madrid, November 4-10, by 
a party of English prisoners who escaped in the confusion that followed 
the outmarch of the French, see the Memoirs of Captain Harley of the 
47th, li. pp. 43-50. 

* Fortunately for themselves most of King Joseph’s Spanish partisans, 
who fied from Madrid in July to Valencia, were still under Suehet’s charge 
and had not returned, or their lot would have been a hard one. 
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MeanwMle the Army of the Centre reoccupied the provinces 
of Segovia and Guadalajara with the northern part of that of 
Toledo. While crossing the Guadarrama a few days after the 
King, its leading division was caught in a blizzard similar to 
that which, on the same spot, had impeded Napoleon on Decem- 
ber 22nd, 1808, and lost a hundred men frozen or buried in the 
snow Soult was directed to place his head-quarters at Toledo, 
and to occupy that province and Avila, with so much of La Mancha 
as he thought proper. The Army of Portugal was allotted 
the provinces of Zamora, Leon, Salamanca, Paleneia, and 
Valladolid, with head-quarters at the last-named city. The 
front towards Portugal and Galicia was held by one division 
at Leon, another at Zamora, and two at Salamanca, the rest 
of the eight divisions of this army being echeloned in reserve at 
various points in Old Castile. But at the end of December the 
King determined that there must be a shifting of cantonments, 
in order to tighten up his connexion with Suchet at Valencia. 
He ordered Soult to send a division to Cuenca, as a half-way 
house to the East Coast. To enable him to spare these troops 
he was relieved of the charge of the province of Avila, which was 
taken over by Foy, with the 1st Division of the Army of Portugal. 

The extent of the French occupation in central and northern 
Spain at the commencement of the new year, 1813, may best 
be defined by a list of the Divisional head-quarters of the 
armies, which were, on January 15, Army of the South, 
1st Division (Leval), Toledo ^ ; 3rd Division ( Viilatte), Talavera ; 
4th Division (Conroux), Madridejos ; 5th Division (Pecheux), 
Daymiel in La Mancha ; 6th Division (Daricau), San Clemente 
in the province of Cuenca. Of the cavalry Pierre Soult’s light 
horse and Digeon’s dragoons were in a forward position in 
La Mancha, Tilly’s dragoons in reserve at Toledo. The effective 
total of Soult’s army was on this day 36,000 officers and men 
effective, beside men in hospital or detached. 

Of the Army of the Centre, Darmagnac’s Division, as also the 
Royal Guard, was at Madrid, Cassagne^s Division at Arganda 

^ Miot de Melito, iii. p. 258. 

® The 2nd Division (see above, p. 90) had been taken from Soult 
and lent to the Army of the Centre during the operation of November. It 
was never given back. 
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(twenty miles farther east), the Franco-Spanish Division of 
Casapalacios at Segovia, the cavalry dispersed at various points 
in a circle round Madrid. This army had just lost Palombini’s 
Italian Division, which had served with it during the autumn 
campaign of 1812. It was on its way to Burgos, to Join the 
Army of the North, to which it properly belonged. With this 
deduction the Army of the Centre had still 12,000 French troops, 
plus Joseph’s Guards and Spaniards, who must have made up 
at least 5,000 more. 

The Army of Portugal was much more widely dispersed. It 
showed the 1st Division (Foy) at Avila, 2nd Division (Barbot) 
at Valladolid, 8rd Division (Sarrut) at Leon, 4th Division 
(Fririon) at Saldana, 5th Division (Maucune) and 8th Division 
(Chauvel) at Salamanca, mth detachments at Ledesma and 
Zamora. The 6th and 7th Divisions, both weak, were in 
process of being cut up to strengthen the others, as will be 
explained later, when reorganization is in question. Of the two 
cavalry divisions of the Army of Portugal both Boyer’s dragoons, 
with head-quarters at Mayorga, and Curto’s light horse, with 
head-quarters at Medina de Rio Seco, were keeping a line of ad- 
vanced posts on the Esla, to w^atch the Spanish army of Galicia. 
The total effective strength, omitting sick, was 42,000 men. 

The three armies had thus about 95,000 men under arms to 
cover the enormous block of territory which they occupied. 
The distance from Salamanca to San Clemente is 250 miles ; 
that from Leon to Daytniel 280 miles. It is clear that a concen- 
tration on Madrid or Valladolid would be comparatively easy. 
On the other hand there would be an intolerable distance for 
the Army of the South to cover, if Salamanca were the point 
chosen by an enemy for assault, or for the remoter divisions of 
the Army of Portugal to traverse, if Talavera were selected. 
But, as was obvious, there was no chance of any such blow 
being delivered at present, since Wellington could not possibly 
stir till the spring, while the Spanish regular forces in Andalusia 
and Murcia were negligible quantities until the Anglo- 
Portuguese army should be able to move. 

Ail round the position of the French there was at this moment 
a broad ‘no man’s land’; for their farthest outposts were 
nowhere in direct touch with the enemy, but separated from 
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Mm by many miles of unoccupied ground, in wMch neither 
party kept permanent posts. Between Astorga— the farthest 
advanced post of the Galicians — and the line of the Esia, 
between Salamanca and Ciudad Rodrigo, between Avila and 
Bejar, between Talavera and Coria, between Daymiel and 
San Clemente and the northern foothills of the Sierra Morena, 
this broad debatable land was in possession neither of the 
French nor of the regular armies of their enemy, but of the 
guerrillero bands, under a score of leaders small and great. 
And the difficulty of the situation for King Joseph was that, 
while Wellington and Castahos and Del Parque and Elio were 
quiet perforce at midwinter, the guerrilleros were not. Having 
ample spaces of unoccupied border, in which they could take 
refuge when pursued, and many mountain recesses, even within 
the zone of French occupation, where they could lie safe against 
anything less than a considerable flying column, they seemed 
to defy extermination. Even in King Joseph’s most prosperous 
days, when the final triumph of the French seemed probable, 
there had always been guerrilleros; but since Wellington’s 
march to Madrid and Soult’s evacuation of Andalusia, it no 
longer looked as if the national cause was hopeless. To collect 
the army which drove Wellington back to Portugal in November 
every district in Spain, from Biscay to La Mancha, had been 
stripped for a time of its army of occupation. Regions long 
tamed had been out of hand for four or five months, enjoying 
an unruly and uncomfortable freedom, in which local juntas 
and guerrillero chiefs, who took the pose of military governors, 
contended for authority. And when the French came back 
they found that their old prestige was gone and that it could 
only be restored, if it could be restored at all, by ceaseless acts 
of repression of the most drastic sort. For if any town or village 
showed any signs of willing submission, the guerrilleros descended 
upon it when its garrison was absent, and hung or arrested 
‘ Afrancesados ’ : while if the population (as was more usual) 
showed ill-will and offered passive resistance, the French 
imprisoned or shot the magistrates, and imposed heavy fines 
for disloyalty 

^ A good picture of the state of Central Spain in January and February 
1813 may be got from the Memoirs of d'Espinchel,. of the 2nd Hussars, an 
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ports of Santona, Guetaria, and San Sebastian, and a line of 
fortified posts along the high road from the Bidassoa to the 
Ebro* And in Navarre Mina held full possession of the open 
country, raised the taxes, established courts of justice, and 
(what appears more strange) set up custom-houses on the 
French frontier, at which he allowed non-military goods to pass 
into Spain on the payment of regular dues K He had raised 
Ms original partida to a strength of nine battalions of infantry 
and two regiments of cavalry, possessed cannon, and had 
a munition factory working at the head of the Pyrenean valley 
of Roncal. 

Before Wellington commenced his retreat from the Douro to 
the Portuguese frontier, or the armies of Soult and of Souham 
had joined, to bring their overpowering force against the Anglo- 
Portuguese, Souham, as we have already seen, had released 
the troops of the Army of the North, and sent them back by 
Burgos to the Ebro, in order that Caffarelli might reoccupy 
the lost districts, and make safe once more the high road from 
the Bayonne to Miranda, and the almost equally important 
route along the Ebro from Miranda to Saragossa, by which he 
had to keep up his connexion with Suchet and the East Coast. 
Turningback from Valladolid on November Ist^ the commander 
of the Army of the North spent some time in opening up the 
high road, on which many convoys were lying blockaded in the 
garrisons and unable to move, and not till December was come 
did he clear Bilbao, and drive the coast-land guerrilleros out of 
ail the Biscayan harbour towns save Castro-Urdiales, which 
had been fortified and was firmly held. Putting off its siege for 
a time, he then pushed along the coast to relieve Santona, which 
had been blockaded for many months by Mendizabal and Longa. 
He cut his way tMther, and threw in a convoy and reinforce- 
ments ; but as soon as he was gone the Cantabrians came back 
and resumed their former positions around the place. By the 
end of the year Caffarelli had done nothing conclusive — some 
shadow of occupation had been restored in Biscay, but when 
this was completed the new garrisons had reduced his troops 

^ See Mina’s Life of iumself, pp. 39-43. He declares that the French 
custom-house at Yrun paid him 100 onzas de oro (£300) a month, for leave 
to pass goods across the Bidassoa. 
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available for active service to a very modest figure. And on 
January 7 he had to part with the best unit of them— the 
brigade of the Young Guard under Dumoustier, which had been 
left in Spain when all the rest of the Guards went off for the 
Russian campaign in the preceding year. He was also directed 
to give up to their proper owners three provisional regiments 
composed of drafts for the armies of ■Portugal and the Souths 
which had been intercepted on their way to yalladolid, and used 
to stop gaps in the line of communication. In return for these 
deductions he was told that he should be given Palombini^s 
Italian Division, taken from the Army of the Centre, three 
depleted regiments from the Army of Portugal,^ and one from 
Soult’s Army, 2 which he might fill up with drafts from the 
Bayonne reserve. But it took some time to move these units 
northward, and 'meanwhile Caffarelli was left with no more 
than 10,000 movable troops— though the Army of the North 
was theoretically about 40,000 strong. The ehamsee 

was again out of control— so much so that in January and 
February there were two complete breaks of some weeks, 
during which neither convoys nor couriers could get through 
from Tolosa to Burgos. Bitter complaints about this interrup- 
tion of communications are to be found in the correspondence 
of Napoleon and King Joseph. The famous ‘ 29th Bulletin * 
sent oS from Paris on December 4th only reached Madrid on 
January 6th— the Emperoris order for the reorganization of the 
Spanish armies, dispatched on January 4th, came to hand only 
on February 16th ; and the reply acknowledging its receipt 
was not received in Paris till March 18th ! ^ It had travelled by 
the circuitous route of Valencia and Barcelona. 

This was intolerable to both parties, and they Joined in 
placing the blame for delay on the shoulders of Caffarelli, who 
was denounced as dilatory and wanting in energy. Jourdan 
accused him of deliberate disregard of all military obedience. 
‘ He was ostensibly under the orders of the King, but rarely 
corresponded with Madrid, When he did send a report, he 
seemed to do so rather as a matter of politeness than as the 

^ The remains of Thomi^res’ unlucky division, cut to pieces at Sala- 
manca — ^the 1st, 65th, and 101st Line, a 64th Line. 

» Correspondance du Roi Joseph, ix. p. 224, 
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duty of a subordinate towards his hierarchical superior i,’ On 
January 14th the Emperor ordered him to quit the command 
of the Army of the North and return to Paris. Transmitting 
this welcome piece of news to Joseph, the Minister of War 
remarked that Caffarelli had insufficient numbers, but that 
‘ with more activity, continuity, and method in his opera- 
tions he might have been much more successful^.’ In Ms 
place the Emperor nominated Clausel, who was on sick-leave 
in France, but was able to rejoin almost at once. This 
choice was generally approved, as his operations with the 
Army of Portugal after the battle of Salamanca had won 
him a well-deserved reputation. But all concerned, from 
Paris to Madrid, were destined to discover that it was not 
Caffarelli’s incapacity, but the difficulty of the problem, that 
was responsible for the unsatisfactory condition of affairs in 
Biscay and Navarre. The capable Clausel made little more of 
the game than the short-sighted and mediocre officer whom he 
superseded. But this could hardly have been foreseen at mid- 
winter ; the fact was not obvious till May, when (as we shall 
see) Clausel, though he had been lent many thousands of troops 
much wanted elsewhere, had to confess that his task was not 
completed, despite of four months of energetic effort, countless 
marches and counter-marches, and a dozen bloody but incon- 
clusive defeats inflicted on the Northern insurgents. 

^ Jourdan, Memoires, p. 452. 

® Clarke to King Joseph, Correspondance du Ro% ix. p. 186. 
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THE TROUBLES OF A GENERALISSIMO. WELLINGTON AT 
CADIZ AND FRENEDA 

Haying sent his war-worn divisions into winter quarters, 
where they were to remain with little change of billets till the 
next April, Wellington could turn to the consideration of many 
political and military problems for which he had been granted 
little leisure during the long stress of the autumn campaign. 
He fixed himself down at his old frontier head-quarters of 1811 
and 1812, the village of Freneda near the Coa, between Almeida 
and Fuentes de Ohoro. It was a small and bleak place : 
observers often wondered why, with the whole of Portugal 
before him, he chose it for month-long residence in the worst 
time of the year. But in the winter of 1812-13 he remained 
stationary there from the end of November to the latter half 
of May — save for one rapid excursion to Cadiz and Lisbon, 
which took him away from December 12th to January 25th — 
an odd time for cross-country travelling in the Peninsula. 
Freneda had no amenities of any kind — save indeed that it was 
in the midst of a good fox-hunting country, a rare thing in 
Portugal. The Commander-in-Chief, on returning to his old 
base of operations, picked up his pack of hounds, and treated 
himself not infrequently to the one sort of field-sport in which 
he had a real delight. In other respects the village was dull 
and inconvenient— it could only just house his very small 
general staff ; it was by no means a central point among the 
cantonments of his army; and its remoteness from Lisbon 
caused a delay of two or three days in all his correspondence 
to and from home. The only things to be said in its favour were 
that it was so close to the front line of the army on the Agueda 
that there would be no possibility of missing any information 
as to hostile movements, and that its remoteness and inacces- 
sibility preserved the Commander-in-Chief from many interviews 
with useless and inconvenient visitors, vrho would have thronged 
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around Mm if he had lodged in Lisbon. The intriguer, the man 
with a grievance, or the man with a Job in hand, could not easily 
get to windy Freneda. 

Only a steady perusal of Wellington’s Original and Supple- 
mentary Dispatches can give the chronicler an idea of the varied 
nature of his troubles and worries, during the winter that 
followed the Salamanca campaign. They were not merely 
those of an ordinary general in command of an army : his 
political position had now grown so important that not only 
did all happenings in the Peninsula fall within his sphere, but 
the Cabinet at home was continually consulting him on questions 
of general European importance. And in the months after 
Napoleon’s Russian debacle the politics of Europe came to a 
crisis, such as had never been seen since first he assumed the 
Imperial crown. His domination was breaking up : his prestige 
liad received a mortal wound : alliances were shifting ; the 
wildest enterprises were advocated. There were those at home 
who proposed that Wellington should take his Peninsula army 
to Germany — or to La Vendee — and others who wanted to 
saddle him with a large Russian auxiliary force to be brought 
by sea from Reval or Odessa. On every scheme, however wild, 
he had to give Ms opinion. 

But, placing in order of importance the many worries that 
beset Head-Quarters at Freneda, it would seem that the most 
constant and prolific source of trouble was a circumstance 
which ought rather to have lessened than increased Welling- 
ton’s military difficulties — ^if only men had been other than they 
were. It will be remembered that as early as 1809 the project 
of making him Generalissimo of all the Spanish armies had been 
mooted and rejected K He had expressed his opinion that 
Spanish national pride made it impossible. ‘ I am much 
flattered,’ he had written to the British Minister, ‘ by the 
notion entertained by some of the people in authority at 
Seville of appointing me to the command of the Spanish Armies. 
I believe it was considered an object of great importance in 
England that the Commander-in-CMef of the British troops 
should have that situation. But it is one more likely to be 
attained by refraining from pressing it, and leaving it to the 
^ See^voL ii, pp. 465-6. 
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Spaniards themselves to discover the expediency of the arrange- 
ment, than by any suggestion on our parts.’ 

Much water had flowed under the bridge since 1809. The 
appointment had not come after Talavera or Bussaco, nor after 
the horrible disasters of Ocaila, the Sierra Morena, and the 
surrender of Valencia. But the summer campaign of 1812 had 
at last convinced the Cortes that the British general, who had 
so often been criticized and accused of selfishness and reluctance 
to risk anything for the common cause of the Allies, was the 
inevitable man. In the full flush of joy and confidence that 
followed the battle of Salamanca and the triumphal entry into 
Madrid, a bill was laid before the Assembly to appoint Welling- 
ton generalissimo of all the Spanish forces. It was supported 
by most of the leading men of the ‘ Liberal ’ party, introduced 
by the ex-regent Cisgar, and barely opposed by the ‘Serviles 
though one clerical member— Creux, afterwards Archbishop of 
Tarragona— raised objections to giving such a command to any 
foreigner, and expatiated on the selfish character of British 
commercial policy. Despite of such murmurs, the motion was 
carried by an immense majority, and the President of the Cortes 
was authorized to direct the Council of Regency to make the 
offer to Wellington. The form of words ran that considering 
the advantages of unity in command, and the urgent necessity 
for utilizing to the full the recent glorious triumphs of the allied 
arms, it was decreed that as long as the allied forces were 
co-operating in the defence of the Peninsula ‘ Captain-General 
the Duke of Ciudad Rodrigo ’ should have conferred upon Mm 
the supreme command of all of them, to be exercised in accor- 
dance with general orders, his authority to extend over all the 
provinces of the Peninsula. And the ‘illustrious chief ’ was 
directed to correspond with the National Government through 
the Secretary of the War Office 

TMs decree reached Wellington on October 2, while he lay 
at Viilatoro, conducting the siege of Burgos. He resolved to 
take up the long-delayed commission, provided that he should 
receive the permission of the Prince Regent to do so, and sent, 
through his brother at Cadiz, a letter of conditional acceptance. 
His consent to serve was not couched in very enthusiastic 
* For fext see Toreno, ip. p. 149. 
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terms : being anxious to do all that could be done to support 
the legitimate quarrel of the Spanish nation with France, he 
had no objection to taking upon himself the additional labour 
and responsibility of commanding the Spanish armies. The 
delay which must be required, for getting leave from the Prince 
Regent to make a formal acceptance of the offer, seemed to him 
of secondary importance, because he was already in the habit 
of communicating his general views on operations to the 
Spanish generals, and of making suggestions to them, which 
always received the utmost attention. ‘ I am convinced they 
will continue the same practice, even though I am not invested 
with the supreme command.’ These phrases look like deliberate 
sarcasm, considering Wellington’s former relations with Cuesta, 
Del Parque, Blake, and Mendizabal, But they probably mean 
no more than that the present commanders of the forces which 
were actually co-operating with him in 1812 , Castahos, Morillo, 
and Carlos de Espaha, had been loyal and obliging. Finally, 
‘ he hopes that in the new and prominent situation in which he 
is to be placed, he will have not only the full support but the 
confidence of the Spanish Government, Cortes, and nation 
The inner meaning of these somewhat double-edged phrases 
is explained in a memorandum for Lord Bathurst, the British 
Secretary of State for War, which was sent home under the 
same cover as the Cadiz document^. It was eminently not a 
letter to be shown to Spaniards, and contained some of the 
most bitter expressions concerning them which Wellington 
ever penned. No use could be got out of their armies, he wrote, 
unless they were under his control. They had lost nearly all 
their guns and cavalry, and generally could not act in bodies 
separate from the Allied Army, Their discipline, equipment, 
and organization was as bad as ever : yet if put in line with his 
own troops they might behave quite well. He would prevent 
by good management repetitions of those terrible disasters to in- 
dividual armies which had so often happened in past years. 
But his power over them must be made real, and for that 
purpose he intended to apply the financial screw. All subsidies 
advanced by the British Government to Spain must for the 
future be expended wholly on such Spanish troops as were 
* WellingU)n JMspatckea^ 467. ® Ibid., pp. 474-5, October 5. 
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actually employed in co-operation with the Anglo-Portuguese 
army, or else those troops would become a fresh burden on the 
military chest. And in his letter to Cadiz he had been careful 
to show that he did not intend to allow the Spanish Government 
to dictate a military policy to him, because they had placed 
their troops at his disposition. 

These letters, sent off from the camp before Burgos on Octo- 
ber 5, got to London on October 20, and the Prince Regent’s 
approbation of Wellington’s acceptance of the offer from the 
Cortes was granted at once The dispatch conveying it was 
delivered at Cadiz on the 17th of November, and on the 20th 
the Cortes confirmed its former decree, and sent off a formal 
warrant of appointment to the new generalissimo, which 
reached him at Freneda on December 4th. The confirmation 
was not made with such general approval as the original appoint- 
ment — and for good reason. By this time it had become 
evident that Wellington was not about to drive the French 
over the Pyrenees : he had raised the siege of Burgos, and 
when the Cortes repeated their vote, was known to be in full 
retreat for Salamanca. Hopes from his success were no longer 
so high as they had been in September, and a nasty jar had 
been given to the whole arrangement by the mutinous conduct 
of Ballasteros, who (as has been shown in an earlier chapter) 
had issued a manifesto against all submission to foreign generals, 
and had refused to obey Wellington’s directions at a critical 
moment. It is true that Ballasteros had been arrested and 
imprisoned, without any consequent trouble ^ ; but it was 
known that there were other Spanish generals who were not 
without sympathy with his views. 

Having received his formal nomination as generalissimo, 
Wellington wrote to Carvajal, the Minister of War, on Decem- 
ber 4th, one of the most stringent letters that any secretary of 
state has ever received. It reminds the reader of one of 
Napoleon’s epistles to Clarke or King Joseph. The Spanish 
Government, he said, had now a right to expect from him an 
accurate representation of facts, and he was going to perform 
this duty. The discipline of the Spanish armies was in the 

^ Bathurst to Wellington, October 21. Supplementary Dispatches^ 
vii, p, 402. ^ 3 See above, pp, 01-2. 
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very lowest state ; their efficiency was much deteriorated. How 
could any army be expected to keep order when neither officers 
nor men had received any pay for months — or even for years ? 
But it was not financial arrears that explained all defects : 
even in corps — like those of the Galician and Estremaduran 
armies— which had recently been reclothed and regularly 
paid by Wellington’s own exertions, insubordination and 
indiscipline were rife : they were as little to be depended upon 
in the field as the rest. The officers, with some few exceptions, 
were absolutely slack and careless : the desertion from the 
ranks immense. He had hesitated at accepting the command, 
when he thought of what he had seen of the Spanish troops of 
late. But having undertaken it, he would not relinquish the 
task because it was laborious and of doubtful success. There 
were four demands which he must make as a preliminary con- 
dition : the Government must give him power — 

(1) To have under his control all promotions and appoint- 
ments to command ; 

(2) To dismiss from the service any officer whom he thought 
deserving of such punishment ; 

(3) To apply the whole war-budget to such services as he 
might choose ; 

(4) ) To appoint to his head-quarters a Spanish chief-of-the- 
staff, to whom all military reports from the whole kingdom 
should be sent : so that nothing should take place without 
his knowledge. Through this officer he would correspond wdth 
the Regency, and send them regular reports. 

He then proceeded to definite demands as to administration. 
The present state of military organization was absurd, burden- 
some, and expensive. The realm w'as overrun with unnecessary 
army-commanders and captain-generals, with immense and 
useless staffs. ‘ For example, General Castanos is most usefully 
employed as commander of the 5th Army, whose territory 
consists of Estremadura and Castille. But there is a captain- 
general and a large staff in each of these provinces, though the 
troops in the former are not enough to make a full garrison for 
Badajoz, or those in the latter to make a full garrison for Ciudad 
Rodrigo The captain-generals and their staffs have nothing 

^ Roughly correct : the joint force of the Castilian and Estremaduran 
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to administer, are qmte useless, and absorb money which 
should go to the army. In the same way the 2nd (Yalencian) 
and Brd (Murcian) Armies, together have a strength equivalent 
to two divisions, yet have each the full military and civil staff 
of a complete army So has the 9th (Cantabrian) Army, which 
is composed entirely of guerrillero bands. Only the Andalusian 
and Galician troops are sufficiently numerous to be worth 
calling armies at ail. 

The first thing to do is to cut down unnecessary commanders- 
in-chief and staffs. The Galician, Castilian, and Estremaduran 
commands should be at once amalgamated, and put under 
Castahos, with^one single staff for all three. Probably the 
same should be done with the Andalusian, Murcian, and 
Valencian commands. An immense body of superfluous staff- 
officers must be sent back to Cadiz at once. As a second step 
he would have to revise the organization of the country into 
captain-generalships and intendancies. Captain-generals often 
hampered army-commanders ; intendants must probably be 
put under military authority. This was no doubt wrong in 
principle. But the civil intendant was powerless, in a country 
just liberated from the enemy and full of trouble and disorder. 
He could not exert authority unless he were lent military 
assistance : yet he would probably fall out with the military 
chief, because their ends would be divergent 2. *‘When the 
enemy is still in the country that must be done which tends 
most directly to drive him out — whatever constitutional 
principles may be violated in the process 

Finally, Wellington resolved that he must come down to 
Cadiz in person to urge his schemes of reorganization on the 
Regency and the Cortes — obviously a most invidious task, since 
no nation likes to have administrative reforms thrust upon it 
divisions in October 1812 was 8,000 men with the colours— there were 
some 7,000 men in d6p6ts and garrisons. 

^ In November the 3rd Army had about 5,000 men with the colours, 
8,000 in *d6p6t ; the 2nd, 7,000, excluding the guerrilleros of the 
Empecinado and Duran. 

* Two days later VV'ellington sent Carvajal a definite instance of this 
friction. The Civil Intendant of Old Castile had collected a magazine for 
the benefit of the garrison of Rodrigo. The Captain-General had seized it, 
and used it to support his own staff. Dispatches, ix. p. 623. 

* Wellington to Carvajal. Dispatches, ix. pp. 604-5. 
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by a foreigner — -more especially by a foreigner whose tone is 
dictatorial and whose phrases seem almost deliberately worded 
so as to wound national pride. 

On December 12th he started out to deal with the Cadiz 
bureaucrats, planning to cover the whole 300 miles from Freneda 
in six days. As a matter of fact he took eleven, partly because 
he was smitten with lumbago, which made riding painful, 
partly because he was delayed one night in the Pass of Perales, 
and two at Albuquerque, by floods, which made mountain- 
streams impassable for many hours. Immediately on reaching 
the seat of government, where he was received with great state 
if with little real cordiality, he started on his c^paign against 
the Regency, the Cortes, and the Minister of War. It is much 
to the credit of the Spaniards that, though many of his demands 
were unpalatable, the greater part of them were conceded with 
slight variation of terms. It is curious to note the points on 
which the Regency proved recalcitrant and started argument. 
Of the four great preliminary conditions which W^ellington 
exacted, they granted at once that which seemed the most 
important of ail — the creation of a Spanish chief-of-the-staff 
to be attached to Wellington’s head-quarters, and conceded 
that all military correspondence should pass through his hands. 
The person selected was General Wimpffen, a Spanish-Swiss 
officer, of whom we have had to speak occasionally in dealing 
with Catalonian affairs — he had been Henry O’Donnell’s 
adjutant-general in 1810. He was a non-political soldier of 
good abilities, and Wellington found him laborious and obliging : 
there seems never to have been any friction between them. 
Secondly, the Regency granted the great point that the whole 
British subsidy should be applied to such military expenses as 
Wellington should designate : and they afterwards went so far 
as to order that in the recovered provinces nine-tenths of the 
taxes raised should be devoted to military purposes. But they 
haggled on the two conditions dealing with military patronage. 
Instead of giving the generalissimo power to revise all appoint- 
ments, they proposed that ‘ no officer should be promoted to 
a chief command, or the command of a division, or any extra- 
ordinary command, except at the recommendation of the 
general-in-chief. With regard to other promotions the rules 



nanas ot the Mimster of War and the Cortes. And whereas 
Wellington had proposed, as his second condition, that he should 
have power to cashier any officer whom he considered deserving 
of such punishment, the Regents offered him only the right of 
suspending and sending away from the army in the field 
officers guilty of grave misconduct h 
It is clear that these variations on the original proposals 
had two main objects. The Spaniards evidently thought that 
if Wellington had every officer down to the lowest under his 
thumb, liable to be cashiered without any appeal, he might 
use this tremendous r . . - - 

of one political colour, and make 


power to stock the whole army with men 
j it into a machine quite inde- 
pendent of the Government, and capable of being turned 
against it. And similarly there was a great difference between 
the right to send an officer away from the front, and the right 
to drive him out of the army. To be put on half-pay, or on 
admimstrative duty in some office at Cadiz, was a much less 
terrible fate than cashiering. 

It must be remembered that many Spaniards thought 
Wellington capable of aiming at a military dictatorship, to 
which he might be helped by generals who w'ere considered 
nglophils, such as Castanos, his nephew and chief-of-the-staff 
Giron, or Morillo. And others believed that British policy 
secretly desired the seizure of Cadiz and Minorca and the 
reduction of Spain to a Protectorate. Now if there had been 
any truth in these absurd suspicions, there is no doubt that 
the powers which Wellington demanded would have given liim 
the chance of carrying out such designs. And there were an 
infinite number of Spanish officers, from generals like La Pena 
down to petty governors and members of provincial staffs, who 
had come into direct contact with Wellington, and knew his 
unflattering opinion of them. All these men in disgrace, or 
l that the new generalissimo 

cashiering of those against 

whoixi he had an old grudge. 

Spanish Minister of War’s letter 

Supplementary Dispatches, xiv. pp. 170-1. 
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Hence pressure was brought to bear upon the Regents and 
the Cortes from many and diverse quarters, with the common 
plea that there must be no British military dictatorship, and 
that Spanish officers must be protected from possible persecu- 
tion and oppression. The underlying idea was that if the mass 
of the middle and lower grades in the army were out of Welling- 
ton’s supervision, it did not matter so much who held the post 
of army-commander or captain-general. For the chiefs, 
though in influential posts, were few, and would not be able 
to carry their subordinates with them in any unpopular 
movement dictated to them by the generalissimo. 

After much discussion, and with reluctance \ Wellington 
accepted the modifications — ^thinking that the other things 
conceded gave him practically all that he needed. He was to 
find out his error in the year that followed. He had not 
guarded himself against seeing officers with whom he was 
satisfied removed from his field-army under the pretence of 
promotion, or of transference to other duties, or of political 
offences. He had forgotten to demand that he should have the 
power of retaining as much as that of dismissing generals. In 
this way he was deprived of the services of Castafios and after- 
wards of Giron, both of whom he was anxious to keep. Succes- 
sors technically unobjectionable, whom he had no wish to 
Vblackball,’ were substituted for them, to his deep regret. 
And another evasion of his intention was that officers whom 
he had intended to disgrace, and had removed from the front, 
were given posts elsewhere which could not be called ‘ divisional ’ 
or ‘ separate ’ commands, but were quite desirable ; and so while 
the letter of the bargain was kept, the purpose of inflicting 
punishment on such people was foiled. 

Another long controversy was provoked by Wellington’s 
proposal that the small armies should be amalgamated, and 
that unnecessary captain-generals with their staffs should be 
got rid of. Much but not all of what he asked was conceded. 
The Murcian and Valencian armies were consolidated, and 
given the new name of the ‘ Second Army ’ — ^the Catalan 
army being still the ^ First Army But they were not amalga- 
mated with the Andalusian command (now the ‘ Third Army ’), 
^ See SuppUmentary Dispatches, vii. pp. 529-30 and 546. 
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as Wellington suggested. And similarly the Estremaduran, 
Castilian, and Galician arniies, with the outlying Cantabrian 
division, ceased to be the 5th, 6th, and 7th Armies, and took 
the new name of the Fourth. And a great reduction of staffs and 
removal of contending military authorities was procured, by 
nominating Elio, commander of the new 2iid Army, to be 
Captain-General of Murcia and Valencia, Del Parque of the 
3rd Army to be Captain-General of Granada and Jaen, and 
Castafios to be Captain-General alike of Estremadura, Galicia, 
and Castile. This was all to the good, but the Cortes refused 
Wellington’s other proposal, that the civil government in each 
province should be placed under the control of the army- 
commanders. Declaring that it was constitutionally impossible 
to abolish the independence of the civil power, the Cortes yet 
conceded that the jefe politico (or provincial prefect) and the 
Intendant should obey the Captain-General ^ in all matters 
relating to the Army also that nine-tenths of the revenue 
in each province should be allocated to the military budget. 
This would have worked if all parties concerned had been 
both willing and competent ; but it remained a melancholy 
fact throughout the next campaign that the army-commanders 
could seldom get either money or food from the civil authorities, 
and that most essential operations were delayed by the absolute 
impossibility of moving large bodies of men without adequate 
magazines or a fair supply of money. The only regular income 
of the army was that drawn from the British subsidy. 

But the worst of Wellington’s troubles were yet some months 
ahead. The Regency with which he had made his bargain ^ 
was displaced in March 1818, and succeeded by another. The 
Cortes was Jealous of the Executive, and had determined to 
make for itself a supreme authority which should have neither 
brains nor energy. The subject of quarrel chosen was the old 
Regency’s alleged slackness in carrying out a recent Act which 
had abolished that moribund abuse the Inquisition After 

^ Wellesley to Castlereagh. Supplementary Dispatches^ vii. p. 530 . 

* They were the Duke of Infaiitado, Admiral Viilaviciencio, and Sehors 
Ignacio Rivas, Mosquera, and Villamil, The last two were reputed very 
anti-British. 

» This Act had been a great demonstration of the ‘ Liberales and they 
were desirous of punishing certain canons aqd bishops who had refused 
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m all-night sitting and a vote of censure, the 'Regents were 
dismissed, and replaced by a group appointed under an absurd 
principle borrowed from the old r^ime, which was applied 
because it suited the desires of the assembly for the moment. 
It was composed of the three senior members of the Council of 
State — senility and weakness being desired. These were the 
Cardinal Bourbon — Archbishop of Toledo — an aged scion of the 
royal house, and the Councillors Pedro Agar and Gabriel Cisgar, 
who had been Regents before, but had been got rid of for incom- 
petence. Thus all real power went to the Chamber itself— the 
Regency having become a negligible quantity. Wellington’s 
position was decidedly impaired by the change — largely because 
a new minister-of-war had come into office, General Juan 
O’Donoju, of whom he had an evil memory as Cuesta’s chief- 
of-the-staff during the Talavera campaign. This clever, shifty, 
and contentious Irish-Spanish officer broached the theory that 
the agreement of December 1812 did not bind the new Regents, 
because they had never assented to it, and because it was 
contrary to the spirit of the Constitution that a foreigner should 
have the power to appoint or dismiss Spanish generals. 

When Henry Wellesley at Cadiz, instructed by his brother, 
turned his heaviest diplomatic batteries^ upon the Regents, 
and privately warned the leading members of the Cortes of the 
awkward results that would follow the repudiation of the 
agreement, O’Donoju was disavowed but not displaced. He con- 
tinued to give perpetual trouble through the following summer 
by his persistent intrigues. Wellington was by no means 
satisfied with the attempts that were made to propitiate him, 
by the formal recognition of his status as generalissimo by the 
new Regents, and the gift of a great estate in Granada, the royal 
domain of Soto de Roma, which had been usurped by Godoy. 
He did not want grants but real authority. Of his future 
troubles we shall have to speak in their proper place. 

The most enduring of them was provincial maladministration, 

to read it publicly in their cathedrals ; an odd parallel to the case of 
James II and the Seven Bishops in English history. 

^ Including the presentation of a thundering letter from the British 
Prince-Regent : see H. Wellesley to Wellington, July 28 , Supplementary 
Dispatches^ viii. p. 160 and ibid., p, 188 . 
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which rendered so many of his orders futile. For usually 
he (hrected a division to move, he was informed that i 
destitute of both munitions and transport K And chan, 
organization were often made against his protests— e. g. ! 
army regulation cut down all regimental formations to a ; 
battalion of %^ery heavy strength (1,200 bayonets). Wellii 
would have preferred a two-battalion formation, in whie 
second unit should act as a depot and feeder to the first 2 
complained that if a regiment was badly cut up in action, 
would be no machinery for keeping it up to a decent ave 
The experience of the British army with regard to si 
battalion corps had been conclusive against the system fo 
last five years of Peninsular service. But his protests 
A.ain-mternal organization of units did not come within 
wording of Ins powers as generalissimo, and the new organize 
continued, dozens of second battalions being scrapped. 

Wellington took the fief 
May 1813 he only had with him two of Castanos’s divisions 
hree of those of the Army of Galicia-less than 25,000 n 
The Andalusian Army of Reserve,’ which had been prom 
want™f ^ organization, moved slowly 

of Vittoria had been won and the French had been expe 

ams , not a sixth part of them were available during 
decisive operations. But of this more in its proper plaef 
Portugal, as usual, contributed its 0V.0,.., 4.1.. , , 
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Moreover, he had a tiresome habit of sending incompetent 
hangers-on to Europe, with a request that berths might be 
found for them. But he was not actively noxious — ^the same 
could not be said of his wife, the Spanish princess Carlotta, 
who was still harping on her natural claim to be Regent of Spain 
on behalf of her imprisoned brother Ferdinand, and still inter- 
fered from time to time at Cadiz, by ordering the small knot 
of deputies who depended on her to attack the existing regency, 
or to vote in incalculable ways on questions of domestic politics. 
Fortunately she was so great a clerical and reactionary that the 
' Liberal ’ majority in the Cortes had secretly resolved that she 
should never get into power. I¥hen the old regency was evicted 
in March 1813, it was suspected that the Cardinal Bourbon was 
put at the head of the succeeding body mainly because the 
presence of a prince of the blood in the Executive seemed to 
make it unnecessary to import another member of the royal 
house. For this small mercy Henry Wellesley wrote a letter 
of thanksgiving to his brother at the front. It was fortunate 
that the Prince Regent himself gave no encouragement to his 
wife’s ambitions, being as indolent as she was active, and 
very jealous of her secret intrigues with foreigners. At one 
time during the winter of 1812-13 she showed an intention 
of departing for Europe, but with the assistance of the 
British ambassador Joao succeeded in frustrating her scheme 
for appearing at Cadiz in person to claim her supposed 
rights. 

Meanwhile the civil government of Portugal continued to 
be directed by the existing Council of Regency, of whom the 
majority were honest if not always well-advised. It is true 
that Wellington’s old enemies ^ the Patriarch of Lisbon and 
the Principal Sousa still remained members of it ; the deter- 
mination to evict them which he had declared in 1810 was 
never carried out — the one was so powerful from his position 
in the Church, the other from the influence of the widespread 
Sousa family, that in the end he left them undisturbed. They 

^ See above, vol. iii, pp. 193, 415-17, and iv. p. 71. The best sketch of 
the personalities of the Portuguese regency is that in Lord Wellesley’s 
Memorandum respecting Portugal, in Wellington Dispatches, SuppL, vii. 
pp. 199-204, a very interesting document. 
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were perhaps less dangerous in the Regency than out of it, 
with their hysterical appeals to narrow national sentiment, 
protests against the doings of their colleagues, and perpetual 
intrigues. A frotideur is partly muzzled when he holds office. 
And in practical administration they were steadily voted down 
by the majority of the Regency, consisting of the Marquis 
of Olhao, the Conde de Redondo Dr. Nogueira, and last but 
not least the British IVIinister Sir Charles Stuart, whose presence 
on the board was perhaps necessary, but certainly very tr 3 dng 
to Portuguese amour-propre. The three native regents were 
genuine patriots, and good friends of the alliance, but a little 
antiquated in their views as to administration and finance. 
The Secretary of State, Miguel Forjaz, to whom so many of 
Wellington’s letters are addressed, was a much more modern 
personage with a broader intelligence : indeed, Wellington 
considered him on the whole the most capable statesman in 
the Peninsula. 

There were two standing sources of friction between the 
British army and the Portuguese Regency — both inevitable, and 
both tiresome from the point - of view of the necessary entente 
between two allied nations. The more irritating but less impor- 
tant was trouble caused by the daily movement of troops, 
especially troops in small bodies, or individual ofiBcers. A perusal 
of the records of many scores of courts martial, as well as of 
the correspondence of Wellington and Beresford, leads to the 
conclusion that there were grave faults on both sides. Parties 
of British soldiers on the march, when unaccompanied by an 
officer, were given to the illegal ‘ embargoing ’ of carts or mules, 
to the extortion of food by force or threats, to mishandling of 
the peasantry when denied what they asked: occasionally 
they went so far as acts of murder or arson And it cannot 
be denied that individual officers of unsatisfactory type were 
occasionally guilty of gross misconduct — drunken orgies, 
wanton disregard of legal authority in requisitions, even acts 
of insult or assault on local magistrates \ On the other hand, 

1 How Marquis de Borba by his father’s death in 1812. 

* See e. g. WeUingion Dispatches^ x, pp. 37 and 106-7. 

® See e. g. the cases dealt with in Wellir^tm Dispatches, SuppL, vii. 
pp. 240 and 316. 
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the provocation was often considerable — there were plenty of 
cases establislied of the denial of legal billets, which kept 
parties waiting in the rain for hours, of wanton incivility, . of 
attempts at extortion in prices, of actual highway robbery \ 
and false accusations brought up to cover neglect of duty. 
One of Wellington’s main complaints was that he had to waste 
time in investigating imaginary outrages, which, on Inquiry, 
turned out to have been invented to serve as countercharges 
against accusations of slackness or misfeasance. He was 
determined that outrages by the army should cease — ^indeed, 
he hanged, first and last, some fifty soldiers for plunder accom- 
panied with violence, an offence which he w’ould never pardon. 
But the Portuguese magistrates were prone to make accusa- 
tions, and then to protest against having to support them by 
evidence. By a curious turn of official pride many of them 
refused to testify before courts martial, or even to send 
witnesses to appear before such bodies, standing to the theory 
that it was beneath the dignity of a magistrate to come with 
evidence before a foreign military tribunal 2 . The result of 
this was that offenders brought up for trial, and often probably 
guilty, had to be acquitted for lack of proof. On the other 
hand, accusations, made and supported, were sometimes found 
to be entirely groundless — in one supposed murder case, the 
alleged corpse was discovered in perfect health ; in another, a 
magistrate who accused a British officer of assault was found to 
have been dining with liim and frequenting his quarters, long 
after the supposed offence^. 

The Portuguese Regency was bound to stand up in defence 
af its magistrates — Wellington, though always ready to punish 
proved crimes, was determined not to take accusation as 
equivalent to conviction, merely because it was preferred by 
a constituted authority. Hence came perpetual friction and 
recrimination ; that things were no worse was certainly due to 
the fact that the commander-in-chief’s iron discipline, and 
rigorous dealing with his own people, could not fail to impress 

^ e. g. Wellington Dispatches^ x. p. 129, and another ease accompanied 
by the murder of a soldier, x. p. 117. 

® See Wellington Dispatches, x. pp. 131, 191, and 201, 

® See Wellington Dispatches, x. p. 88 and ix. p* 615. 
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the Portuguese with the fact that he was always trying to 
be just. 

The other and more fundamentally dangerous source of 
wrangling in Portugal was finance. There could be no disputing 
the fact that the part of the army which was not directly 
maintained from the British subsidy was often six months in 
arrears of pay, and still more often on the edge of starvation. 
Portuguese paper money, in which many transactions had to 
take place, and which could be legally used for a certain 
percentage of all army payments, was not only at a habitual 
discount of at least 25 percent., but also fluctuating in exchange- 
value from day to day. Hence came all manner of illicit 
speculations by merchants, both British and Portuguese, who 
were always trying to buy Government paper at under its 
quotation for the day, and to put it off on others at an exag- 
gerated estimate. The same took place with Commissariat 
Warrants, which unscrupulous brokers bought from the ignorant 
peasantry for a mere song, after setting rumours about concern- 
ing impending bankruptcy of the state, and then cashed at full 
face-value in Lisbon or London. 

The Regency maintained that all the trouble came from the 
simple fact that the war had placed upon the back of Portugal, 
a small country, half of whose territory had been wasted by 
Soult and Massena in 1809 and 1810, a much greater burden 
than could be borne* The armed forces alone — some 50,000 
regular troops, and often as many militia in the garrisons — were 
so many hands taken away from agriculture, the only staple 
industry of the land. Money was going out of the realm year 
by year to purchase wheat, because the people could not produce 
enough to maintain their existence. Prices had risen to heights 
that terrified those who remembered pre-war days : the pay 
of the army was enormous compared to the rates before 1808, 
and much of it was going, under Marshal Beresford’s system, to 
the British officers "who were now holding a clear majority of 
all the senior ranks and commands. All available money went 
to the army, and the civil administration was starved. The 
Regency acknowledged the deplorable state of its finances, but 
could only suggest remedies which had grave inconveniences. 
Another British loan was asked for ; but considering the heavy 
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subsidy that Portugal was receiving already, the British 
Government gave little encouragement to such an idea \ The 
Portuguese minister in London (the Conde de Funchal, one of 
the Sousas) suggested a large measure of confiscation of Church 
and Crown lands — which could then be sold. But this would in- 
volve a quarrel with the Church party in Portugal, who had been 
loyal supporters of the British alliance, and probably with the 
Prince Regent also, since he was drawing a private income from 
the Braganza estates. It might also produce a general shock 
to national credit, for it would deal a blow to the general stability 
of society, and terrify all landholders. Moreover, it appeared 
doubtful if purchasers of Church lands would present themselves : 
and Crown lands were largely uncultivated and worthless tracts 
in the Alemtejo K The measure was carried out, indeed, many 
years later, during the civil wars of Miguel and Maria ; but then 
it came as a consequence of a purely domestic struggle, in which 
the Church party had taken the beaten side. The circumstances 
of 1813 were entirely different. A third expedient suggested 
was the establishment of a National Bank, after the model of 
the Bank of England, which should take over the management 
of the public debt and currency. But credit and guarantees 
must be at the back of any such association, and unless the 
British Government were ready to become the guarantor 
(which was impossible) it was hard to see what new securities 
could be found. 

Wellington’s panacea for financial distress was not heroic 
measures but careful and honest administration of details. 
He held that there was great slackness and partiality in the 
raising and collection of taxes, and that the amount received 
could be very largely increased by the abolition of abuses. In 
a very long memorandum, addressed to the Prince Regent Joao 
in April 1813, he launched out into an indictment of the whole 
financial system of the realm. * The great cities and even some 
of the smaller places of the kingdom have gained by the war : 
the mercantile class generally has enriched itself by the great 
disbuj^ements which the army makes in cash: there are 
individuals in Lisbon and Oporto who have amassed immense 


^ See Wellington to Forjaz, Dispatches, ix, p. 353. 
® See Wellington t« Bathurst, ibid., ix. pp. 461-2. 
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sums. The fact is not denied that the ‘‘ tributes regularly 
established at Lisbon and Oporto, and the contribution of ten 
per cent, on the profits of the mercantile class are not really 
paid to the state. ... I have recommended the adoption of 
methods by which the taxes might be really and actually 
collected, and merchants and capitalists really pay the tenth 
of their annual profits as an extraordinary contribution for 
the war. ... It remains for the Government to explain to 
your Royal Highness the reasons why it will not put them in 
practice — or some other expedient which might render the 
revenue of the state equal to its expenses.’ He then proceeds 
to urge supervision of a Custom House notorious for letting off 
powerful importers overlightly, and of the collectors of land- 
revenue, who were allowed to keep state balances in their 
hands for months without paying them in to the Treasury \ 

In letters to Charles Stuart ^ as a member of the Regency 
Wellington let out in much more unguarded terms. The root 
of corruption was in the mercantile community, who had 
squared the minor bureaucracy. The army and state would 
have been ruined long ago, but for his own protests and 
insistence, by the jobbers of Lisbon, not only Portuguese, Jews, 
cosmopolitans of all sorts, but ‘ sharks calling themselves 
British merchants.’ The Government is ‘ teased into dis- 
approbation of good measures by the merchants, who are 
interested in their being discontinued. But when it is neces- 
sary to carry on an expensive system of war with one-sixth 
of the money in specie necessary, we must consider questions 
and adopt measures of this description, and we ought to have 
the support and confidence of your Government in adopting 
them.’ 

Making allowance alike for the difficulties of the Regency, 
and the irritation of the much-worried general, it seems fair 
to say that on the one hand Wellington was right in denouncing 
jobbery and urging administrative reforms, but that on the 
other hand no such reforms, however sweeping, would have 
sufficed to make both ends balance in the revenue of the 
exhausted kingdom of Portugal. The task was too heavy— 

^ Welimgton to the Prince-Begent of Portugal, Dispatches, x. pp. 284-7. 

Wellington to Stuart, ibid., x, pp. 342, 
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but tbe eigbteeiith-eeiitury slackness and corruption, which still 
survived in too many corners of the bureaucracy , made it even 
heavier than it need have been. It is probable that Wellington’s 
palliatives would have failed to make receipts meet expenditure, 
however hardly the^screw might have been turned. But a levy 
of 10 per cent, on commercial profits does not look very heavy 
to the taxpayer of 1921 ! 

This is a military not an economic or a financial history ; it 
is unnecessary to go further into Portuguese problems. The 
main thing to be remembered is that they bulked large in the 
correspondence of the harassed chief, who sat writing minutes 
on all topics, civil no less than strategical, in his desolate head- 
quarters at Freneda. 




SECTION XXXV: CHAPTER III 

WELLINGTON AND WHITEHALL 

The position which Wellington had won himself by five years 
of successful campaigning in the Peninsula was such as no 
British commander since Marlborough had enjoyed. His 
reputation was now European; his views, not merely on the 
Spanish struggle but on the general politics of the Continent, 
had to be taken into consideration by the Ministry. He was 
no longer an officer to whom orders could be sent, to be carried 
out whether he liked them or not. He had become a political 
personage, whose views must be ascertained before any wide- 
reaching decision as to the struggle with Napoleon was taken. 
In 1813 it is not too much to say that he exercised a determining 
influence not only on the military policy of Britain, but on the 
whole course of the Great War ; as we shall presently see, the 
triumph of Vittoria had the most marked and direct effect on 
the action of Russia, Prussia, and Austria. But even before 
Vittoria he had asserted his will in many ways — he had stopped 
some projects and approved others. The factious resignation 
of his brother Lord Wellesley from the Perceval Cabinet had 
not impaired his position, nor had the coming into office of 
Lord Liverpool, when Perceval perished by the bullet of a crazy 
assassin a month after the fall of Badajoz. Wellington’s 
correspondence with the War Minister, Lord Bathurst, in 1813, 
is as confidential and amicable on both sides as had been the 
case when the domineering WeUesley had been in power : with 
the new Prime Minister, Liverpool, there is no trace of any 
fnetion whatever— rather every sign of reciprocal respect. 

But the position which Wellington had achieved had its 
towbacks as well as its advantages. Since it had become 
habitual for the Cabinet to ask his opinion on high military 
matters not connected with the Peninsula, an endless vista of 
troubles was opened up before him, for (as always happens in 
fames of exceptional crisis) the Minista-y at home was being 
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plagued with all manner of solicitations from every quarter of 
Europe, to which answers were required.- 

While Wellington had been trailing back reluctantly from 
Burgos to Ciudad Rodrigo, Napoleon had been conducting a 
retreat of a very different kind from Moscow to the Berezina, 
a retreat whose character and consequences were not known in 
London or in Spain for some weeks later. He had left Moscow 
on October 19th, had dictated the famous 29th Bulletin, acknow- 
ledging the wreck of his project and the ruin of his army, at 
Molodetchno on December 3rd, and had started on his headlong 
flight to Paris on December 5th, leaving the small remnant of his 
host to perish in the snow. He reached the Tuileries on the 
night of December 18th, on the heels of the disastrous bulletin, 
which his ministers had only received thirty-six hours before, 
on the preceding day In London the fact that the Russian 
expedition had failed was well known by the end of November, 
but the extent of the failure was only realized when the 
29th Bulletin got to Lord Liverpool’s hands, by the usual 
smugglers’ route, on December 21st, rather less than five days 
after its arrival in Paris 2 . 

The Prime Minister sat down next morning to communicate 
the fact to Wellington, and to consult him upon the logical 
consequences. ‘There has been,’ he wrote, ‘no example 
within the last twenty years, among ail the extraordinary 
events of the French Revolution, of such a change of fortune 
as Bonaparte has experienced during the last five months. The 
most formidable army ever collected by Bonaparte has been 
substantially destroyed. It only remains to be ascertained 
whether he will succeed in escaping himself — and with what 
remnant of an army. . . . Under these circumstances the 
question naturally occurs whether he will leave the French 
army in Spain ? We have a report that he has already ordered 
40,000 men from that country to rejoin him — ^but it is only a 
report. I am inclined, however, to be of opinion that he will 
withdraw the greater part of his forces from Spain. The only 
efficient French Army at the present moment in existence is 

* See MenevaFs Mimoires, in, p. 317. 

® It was generally known in London next day. See Sir G. Jackson’s 
Memira^ iii. p. 447, ^ 
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that under Soult: and whatever it may cost Bonaparte to 
abandon Spain, I think he will prefer that alternative to the 
loss of Germany. I may be wrong in this speculation, but give 

you my reasons, and I am particularly desirous of calling your 
attention to this view of the subject, in order that you may 
take the necessary means for obtaining early information of 
the movements of any French divisions toward the frontier, 
and that you may consider what measures may be proper to 
be adopted if my conjecture should be realized 
Thus on the first day after the arrival of the epoch-making 
bulletin, and before it was known that Napoleon himself had 
reached Paris, the great strategical question of the winter of 
1812—13 was formulated, and put before Wellington. Will the 
French evacuate Spain ? and, if so, what should be done with 
the British Army in the Peninsula ? There were three possible 
contingencies — (1) the Emperor might abandon Spain altogether, 
in order to have the nucleus of an army ready for the campaign 
of 1813 in Germany, or ( 2 ) he might not evacuate Spain alto- 
gether, but might cut down his forces there, and order them to 
stand on the defensive only, or ( 3 ) he might value his prestige 
so highly that he would take Httle or nothing in the way of 
troops from the Peninsula, and endeavour to make head against 
the Russians with whatever renmant of an army might be left 
him in the North, with the conscripts of 1813 , and the levies of 
the German States— if the latter should remain obedient to 

At first it seemed as if the third and least likely of these three 
hypotheses was the correct one. For strange as it might appear, 
considenng what had happened in Russia, Wellington could 
detect no signs of any great body of French troops being moved 
towards the Pyrenees. So far was this from being the case, that 
the cantonments adopted by the enemy in December were so 
w ely spread to the South, that the only possible deduction 
that could be made was that the whole of the armies of 1812 
were being kept in Spain. We now know that the reason for 

« WeUin^n. Supplementary IHspatches, vii. pp. 502-3. 

r^a might sto, if only she was sure that Austria would support her 
But the oouncils of Vienna at this time are ahjeet.’ 
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this was that the communications between Madrid and Paris 
were so bad, that Napoleon’s orders to Ms brother to draw in 
towards the North, and send large drafts and detachments to 
France, only reached^ their destination in February. For 
many weeks Wellington could report no such movements as 
Lord Liverpool had expected. 

It was not till March 10th that the much-desired news began 
to come to hand^, time having elapsed sufficient to allow of King 
Joseph beginning to carry out the Emperor’s orders. On that 
day Wellington was able to send Lord Bathurst intelligence 
wMch seemed to prove that the second h 3 ^othesis, not the 
third, was going to prove the correct one : i. e. there was about 
to be a certain deduction from the French armies in Spain, which 
would make it unlikely that they would take the offensive, but 
nevertheless the main body of them was still to be left in the 
Peninsula. Though the enemy had made no move of importance, 
it was certain that Soult and Caffarelli had been recalled to 
France — ^the latter taking with Mm the troops of the Imperial 
Guard, which had hitherto formed part of the Army of the 
North. To replace the latter Palombini’s division had been 
moved from near Madrid to Biscay. A large draft of artillery 
had been sent back to France, and twelve (it was really twenty- 
five) picked men for the Imperial Guard from each battalion 
of the Army of Spain. On the other hand, a body of 4,000 men 
— ^probably convalescents or conscripts — ^had come down from 
Bayonne to Burgos 2 , Seven days later a more important 
general move could be detected : not only had Soult gone 
towards France with a heavy column of drafts, but the French 
had evacuated La Mancha, the troops formerly there having 
retired north to the province of Avila Again, a week later, 
on March 24th, it became known ^ that the Army of the Centre 
had moved up towards the Douro, and that Bang Joseph and 

^ Though on February 17 Wellington heard of the departure northward 
of the 7th (Polish) Lancers, and some squadrons of Gendarmerie belonging 
to the Army of the North. But this was too small a move to serve as 
the base of a deduction. Dispatches^ x. p. 125. 

® Wellington to Bathurst. DispaicheSy x. p. 177. 

s Ibid., p. 207, March 17. 

* By an intercepted letter firom the King to Reille, dated March 14, now 
in the ‘ Scovell Cyphers,’ which mentiojas both facts. 
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his Court were about to quit Madrid. A iittie later this move 
was found to have taken place : the enemy had evacuated a 
broad stretch of territory, and ‘ concentrated very much 
toward the Douro On the same day an intercepted letter, 
from General Lucotte at Paris to King Joseph, let Wellington 
into the main secrets of the enemy : the General reported to 
his master that the Emperor’s affairs were in a bad way, that 
there would be no men and very little money for Spain, and 
that he must make the best of what resources he had. His 
Imperial Majesty was in a captious and petulant mood, blaming 
everything done by everybody beyond the Pyrenees, but more 
especially his brother!s neglect to keep open the communication 
with France and to hunt down the northern insurgents 

This useful glimpse into the mentality of the enemy made 
it abundantly clear that Lord Liverpool’s original theory, that 
Napoleon would withdraw his whole army from Spain in order 
to hold down Germany, was perfectly erroneous. At the same 
time, Lucotte’s report coincided with all the other indications, 
in showing that the enemy had been perceptibly weakened, 
could count on no further reinforcements, and must stand on 
the defensive during the campaign that was to come. 

But while it was still thought in Whitehall that the Emperor 
might evacuate Spain altogether, various projects for turning 
the Russian debacle to account began to be laid before Welling- 
ton. The first was a scheme for fostering a possible insurrection 
in Holland, where grave discontent was said to be brewing. 
Would it be wise for the Prince of Orange, now serving as an 
aide-de-camp on the head-quarters staff, to be sent home, so 
that he might put himself at the head of a rising ? Wellington 
replied that he no more believed in an immediate insurrection 
in Holland than in one in France. ‘ Unless I should hear of an 
insurrection in France or in Holland, or should receive an order 
to send him, I shall say nothing on the subject to the Prince 3.’ 
He was undoubtedly right in his decision : the Dutch required 
the news of Leipzig, still nine months ahead, to make them stir : 

* Wellington to Graham, April 7. Dispatches, x. p. 270. 

* In the ‘ Scovell Cyphers,’ like the dispatch quoted above. 

“ Wellington to Bathurst, January 26. Dispatches, x. p. 39 ; cf. ibid., 
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an expedition to Holland in the early spring would have been 
hopelessly premature. 

A little later came a much more plausible proposition, which 
met with an equally strong negative from Wellington. The 
ever-loyal Electorate of Hanover was prepared to rise : to start 
the movement it would be only necessary to land a nucleus of 
British-German troops somewhere on the Frisian coast. Could 
Wellington spare the three cavalry regiments, five infantry 
battalions, and one battery of the King’s German Legion which 
were serving with him ? After Tettenborn’s March raid to 
Hamburg the insurrection actually broke out, and Bathurst 
suggested ^ that the time had come to throw a considerable force 
ashore in the electorate. He asked whether the Hanoverian 
officers in Spain were beginning to chafe at being kept so far 
from their homes at the critical moment. Again Wellington 
put in a strong negative. He had been to consult General 
Charles Alten, ‘ by far the best of the Hanoverian officers,’ as 
to the expedience of sending the Legion to Germany. Alten 
held that ‘ the best thing for England, for Germany, and the 
world, is to make the greatest possible effort here : ’ the services 
of a few thousand veteran troops would be important in the 
narrower field in Spain — they would be lost in the multitudes 
assembling on the Elbe. If a large body of loyal levies were 
collected in Hanover it might ultimately be well to send a part 
of the Legion thither : but not at present^. This was the 
policy which the Ministry followed : in the spring they dis- 
patched to North Germany only cadres from the depots of the 
Legion at Bexhill — 500 men in all, including some experienced 
cavalry and artillery officers. In July the 3rd Hussars went 
across to Stralsund, in August two batteries of Horse Artillery, 
all from England But no deduction of units was made from 
Wellington’s Spanish army — only a few officers were permitted 
to sail, at their own request. The senior of them, General Bock 
of the Heavy Dragoons, unfortunately perished by shipwreck 
with his three aides-de-camp off the coast of Brittany in the 
winter that followed Vittoria. 

^ Supplementary Dispatches, vii. pp. 601-2, April 7. 

® Wellington to Bathurst. Dispatches, x. p. 807. 

® For details see Schwertf§ger’s History of the K*0*L*, vol. i, pp. 500-50, 
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Bathurst was so far right that many of the Hanoverian 
officers regretted their stay in the Peninsula : on the other 
hand, Wellington was not merely trying to keep his own army 
strong, when he refused to listen to the suggestions made him. 
It was perfectly true that 4,000 good soldiers were an appre- 
ciable unit in a Spanish battle — while they would be ‘ entirely 
thrown away,’ as he put it, in Germany. The margin of strength 
was so narrow in the Peninsular Army that it was not safe to 
decrease it. 

The same question that arosfe about the King’s German 
Legion also came up during the spring of 1818 with regard to 
the Brunswickers. Many officers of the Brunswick-Oels 
battalion in the 7th Division were fired with the idea of liberat- 
ing Germany — they wrote to their duke, then in England, 
^gS*ng him to have the battalion ordered home. He replied 
that he had tried to get the War Office to let him go to the Elbe, 
even with a small cadre, a few hundred men, but had been 
refused K It is much more surprising that this corps was not 
spared from the Peninsula : Wellington had a bad mark against 
It, for its terrible propensity to desertion, and a worse for the 
behaviour of one of its companies at Tordesillas in the recent 
campaign. Probably he thought that, if he surrendered the 
Brunswickers, he would have to give up the German Legion also. 

It is odd to find that among Wellington’s troubles were not 
only the proposed subtraction of troops whom he did not want 
to lose, but the proposed addition of troops whom he was not 
at all anxious to see in the Peninsula. The story is one which 
illustrates the casual methods of Russian officers. In February 
there came to Freneda a well-known British secret agent, 
Mackenzie, the man who had organized the successful evasion 
of La Romana’s Spaniards from Denmark in 1808 2. He 
broi^ht letters from Admiral Greig, commanding the Russian 
Black Sea fleet, to the effect that there was a surplus of troops 
from Tchitchagoff’s Army of the Danube, which could not be 
utihzed m Germany for want of transport and supplies. There 
were 15,000 men who could be collected at Odessa and shipped 

* ^ ^ Wacholz’s Diary, pp. 811 - 12 . It is doubtful if the 

prisoners of all nations, felt the same zeal as the 
• vol. i, pp. sri, &e. 
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to Spain, to be placed in the Allied Army, if Wellington would 
accept them. The memory of Russian co-operation in Holland 
in 1799 was not a very happy one: but it seemed unwise to 
offend the Tsar, on whose goodwill the future of Europe now 
depended. Wherefore the answer given was that they might 
come if the British Cabinet approved, and if the Spanish and 
Portuguese governments saw no objection. ‘ One would think 
that the Emperor had demands enough for his men,’ wrote 
Wellington to Charles Stuart, ‘ but Mackenzie says that they 
have more men than they can support in the field, which is not 
improbable. The admission of Russians into the Peninsula, 
however, is quite a new feature of the war : and it is absolutely 
necessary that the allied Governments should consent to the 
measure The correspondence with Cadiz and London ended 
in the most tiresome and ridiculous fashion — the Spanish 
Regency was at the moment in a state of diplomatic tension 
with Russia, on some questions of precedence and courtesy. 
It answered in the most downright fashion that the presence of 
Russian troops in Spain would be neither helpful nor welcome. 
The British ambassador at Cadiz was shocked at the language 
used, which would be most offensive to the Tsar But the 
whole project suddenly collapsed on news received from London, 
Count Lieven, the Russian representative at the Court of 
St. James’s, declared that he had never heard of the offer, that 
he was sure that no such scheme would be approved by the 
Tsar, and that there was certainly no Russian corps now 
available for service in the Mediterranean. Admiral Greig had 
once communicated to him a scheme for a Russian auxiliary 
force to be used in Italy — ^but this was a plan completely out 
of date, when the whole Russian army was wanted for Germany^. 
Wellington had therefore to explain to the Spanish and Portu- 
guese Governments that his proposals to them had been made 
under a complete misapprehension : his amour-propre was 
naturally hurt — Greig and Mackenzie had put him in an 
absurd position. 

^ Supplemmtary Dispatches^ vii. pp. 449-50. 

® HenryWeliesley to Wellington. Supplementary Di$patches,x»pp.S^71-Z* 

® Bathurst to Wellington, Supplementary Dispatches^ vii. 577, and 
Castlereagh to Sir Charles Stipiart, ibid., p. 586, March 3, 1813. 
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Prince Lieven’s mention of Italy takes ns to another of 
Wellington’s worries. It has been mentioned in the preceding 
volume that Lord William Bentinck, commanding the British 
Army in Sicily, had already in 1812 been planning descents on 
Italy, where he rightly thought the French military strength 
was low, after the departure of the whole of the Viceroy’s con- 
tingent for the Russian War, and of many of Murat’s Neapoli- 
tans also. So set had he been on expeditions to Calabria or 
Tuscany, that he had made great difficulties when ordered to 
send out the Alicante expedition to favour Wellington’s Sala- 
manca campaign \ The news of the Russian disaster had 
filled Bentinck’s mind with new Italian schemes — the conditions 
were even more favourable than in 1812. He was now dreaming 
of invading Italy with all the men he could muster, and proposed 
on February 24th to the British War Minister that he should be 
allowed to withdraw all or some of the Anglo-Sicilian troops 
from Alicante. He had also seen Admiral Greig, and put in a 
claim for the hypothetical 15,000 Russians who had caused 
Wellington so much trouble. Knowing how much importance 
the latter attached to the Alicante Army, as the real nucleus 
of resistance to Suchet in Eastern Spain, he had the grace to 
send copies of his February dispatch to Freneda. 

This %vas a most irritating interruption to Wellington’s 
arrangements for the next campaign : the Alicante force was 
a valuable piece in the great game which be was working out. 
To see it taken off the board would disarrange all Ms plan. 
Accordingly he made the strongest protest to Lord Bathurst 
against the Italian expedition being permitted. To make any 
head in Italy, he said, at least 80,000 or 40,000 men would be 
needed. No doubt many Italians w^ere discontented with the 
Napoleonic regime, but they w^ould not commit themselves to 
rebellion unless a very large force came to their help. If only 
a small army were landed, they would show’ passive or even 
active loyalty to their existing government. They might 
prefer a British to a French or an Austrian domination in their 
peninsula, because it would be more liberal and less extortionate. 
But they would want everything found for them— arms, 
equipment, a subsidy. Unless the Government were prepared 
^ See above, vol. v, pp. . 542 - 7 , 







to start a new war on a very large scale^ to raise, clothe, and 
equip a great mass of Italian troops, and to persevere to the 
last in a venture as big as that in Spain, the plan would fail, 
and any landing force would be compelled to re-embark with 
loss and disgrace \ 

On the whole Wellington’s protest proved successful : Lord 
William was forced to leave a large body of his Anglo-Sicilians 
in Spain, though he vdthdrew 2,000 men from Alicante early in 
April, w'hen it was most needful that the Allied force on the 
East Coast should be strong. The remainder, despite (as we 
shall see) of very bad handling by Sir John Murray, proved 
sufficient to keep Sachet employed. No Italian expedition was 
permitted during the campaigning season of 1818, though 
Lord William sent out a small foreign expeditionary force for a 
raid on Tuscany, which much terrified the Grand Duchess 
Eliza Next year only, when the whole Napoleonic system 
was crumbling, did he collect a heterogeneous army of doubtful 
value, invade Liguria, and capture Genoa from a skeleton 
enemy. But by that time the French were out of Spain, and 
Wellington’s plans could not be ruined by the distraction of 
troops on such an escapade. In May 1818 the Italian expedi- 
tion, if permitted, might have WTecked the whole campaign of 
Vittoria, by leaving Suchet free to join the main French army. 
How it would have fared may be judged from the fact that the 
Viceroy Eugene made head all through the autumn against 
80,000 men of the Austrian Army of Italy. 

So much may suffice to explain Wellington’s dealings during 
the winter and spring of 1818 with the British Cabinet. His 
advice, as we have seen, was always asked, and generally 
settled the problem in the way that he desired. So much 
cannot be said for his dealings "with the Commander-in-Chief 
at the Horse Guards : the Duke of York seems to have been 
the last person in Whitehall to recognize the commanding 
intellect of the great general. Though he always wrote with 
perfect courtesy, he evidently considered that Ms own views 
on the organization, personnel, and management of the British 

^ Wellington to Bathurst. Dispatches^ x. pp. 384-5. 

* For this forgotten raid in December 1818, see jiltudes Napol^tiienneSf 
1914, p. 191. For the Genoa affair see C. T. Atkinson in the BM.SJ* 
Journal, 1915. • 
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Army were far more important than those of the victor of 
Salamanca, The correspondence of Wellington with the Duke 
and his Military Secretary, Colonel Henry Torrens, occu]3ies an 
enormous number of pages in the volumes of Dispatches and 
Supplementary Dispatches. Torrens, an obliging man, seems 
to have tried to make himself a buffer between the two contend- 
ing wills, and Wellington was conscious of the fact that he w’-as 
no enemy. The subjects of contention were many. 

One of the most important was patronage. Now that he 
had reached the fifth year of his command in the Peninsula, 
Wellington considered that he had won the right to choose Ms 
owm chief subordinates. But still he could not get officers of 
tried incapacity removed from the front, nor prevent others, 
againstw'hom he had a bad mark, from being sent out to him. 
When he asked for removals, he was told of ‘ the difficulty of 
setting aside general officers who have creditably risen to high 
rank ’ on the mere ground that they have been proved incapable, 
and unfit for their situations. But it was far worse that when 
he had requested that certain generals should not be sent out, 
they came to Mm nevertheless, despite of his definite protest ; 
and then, when he requested that they might be removed, he 
was told that he would incur odium and responsibility for their 
removal. ‘ What a situation then is mine ! It is impossible to 
prevent incapable men from being sent to the army ; and then 
when I complain that they have been sent, I am to be respon- 
sible ! Surely the odium ” ought not to attach to the person 
who officially represents that they are not capable of filling 
their situations ’—but {the aposiopesis may be filled up) to 
the Horse Guards for sending them out. Yet Wellington’s pen 
did not add the words which are necessary to complete the sense. 

The most tiresome case in 1812-13 was that of Colonel James 
Willoughby Gordon, who had come out as Quartermaster- 
General in 1812, when Wellington’s first and most trusted 
quartermaster, George Murray, was removed (quite without 
Ms desire) to a post in Ireland, Gordon was sent by the Duke 
of York’s personal choice \ without any previous consultation 

^ See WeDington to Torrens, May 28, 1812. Dispatches, ix. p. 182. Yet 
Wellington, unconsulted though he had been, expresses his thanks to the 
Duke for fixing upon a successor to Murray.^ 
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with the Commander-iii-Chief in Spain as to whether he would 
be acceptable. The atrocity of this appointment was not only 
that Gordon was incapable, but that he was a political intriguer, 
who was in close touch with the Whig Opposition at home, and 
before he went out had promised to send confidential letters on 
the campaign to Lord Grey. This he actually did : the malicious 
Creevey had a privileged peep at them, and found that ‘ his 
accounts are of the most desponding cast. He considers our 
ultimate discomfiture as a question purely of time, and that 
it may happen any day, however early : and that our pecuniary 
resources are utterly exhausted. The skill of the French in 
recovering from their difficulties is inexhaustible : Lord W. 
himself owns that the resurrection of Marmont^’s broken troops 
after Salamanca was an absolute miracle of war. In short, 
Gordon considers that Lord W. is in very considerable danger 
The writer was holding the most important post on Wellington’s 
staff, and using the information that he obtained for the benefit 
of the Parliamentary Opposition ; he should have been court- 
martialled for the abuse of his position for personal ends. 
Wellington at last detected his mischdef-making, by the appear- 
ance in the Whig papers of definite facts that could only have 
been known to three people— Wellington himself, his secretary 
Fitzroy Somerset, and the Quartermaster-General. ‘ I showed 
him,’ wrrites Wellington to Bathurst, ‘ my dispatch to your 
Lordship of August 3, as the shortest way of making him 
acquainted with the state of affairs. . . . The topics of this 
dispatch find their way into the Morning Chronicle^ distorted 
into arguments against the Government. I am quite certain 
that the arguments in the Morning Chronicle are drawn from 
a perusal of my dispatches, and that no one saw them here 
excepting the Quartermaster- General and Lord Fitzroy. Even 
your Lordship had not yet received this dispatch, when the 
topics it contained were used against the Government in the 
newspapers. . . . For the future he shall not see what I write — 
it would be no great loss to the Army if he were recalled to 
England. I cypher part of this letter in the cypher you sent 
me to be used for General Maitland ^ J 

^ Creevey Papers, i. p. 173. 

® Supplemental^ Dispatches, vii. pp. 427-8, 

Q 
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It was four months before this traitor w&s got rid of, though 
Lord Bathurst had been shocked by the news, and corroborated 
it by his own observation : he had seen mischievous letters 
from Gordon to the Horse Guards, and if he wTote such stuff 
to the Duke it was easy to guess what he might write to 
Lord Grey or Whitbread. Certain of the newspaper para- 
graphs 7 nust have come ‘ from some intelligent person with 
you The strange way in which the removal was accomplished 
was not by a demand for his degradation for misuse of his 
office 2, but by a formal report to the Horse Guards that 
" Colonel Gordon does not turn his mind to the duties to be 
performed the Quartermaster- General of an Army such as 
this, actively employed in the field : notwithstanding his zeal 
and acknowledged talent, he has never performed them, and 
I do not believe he ever will or can perform them. I give this 
opinion with regret, and I hope His Royal Highness will 
believe that I have not formed it hastily of an officer respecting 
whose talents I, equally with His Royal Highness, had enter- 
tained a favourable opinion Three weeks later the Military 
Secretary at the Horse Guards writes that Wellington shall 
have back his old Quartermaster-General George Murray — and 
Gordon is recalled But why had Gordon ever been sent ? 
The Duke of York alone could say. The impression which he 
had left as a soldier upon men at the front, who knew nothing 
of his political intrigues, was exceedingly poor 

This was the worst trick which was played on Wellington 
from the Horse Guards. Another was the refusal to relieve 
him of the gallant but muddle-headed and disobedient William 
Stewart, who despite of his awful error at Albuera was allowed to 
come out to the Peninsula again in 1812, and committed other 
terrible blunders : it was he who got the three divisions into 
a marshy deadlock on the retreat from Salamanca, by deliberate 
and wilful neglect of directions ‘ With the utmost zeal and 

^ Supplementary Dispatches^ vii, p. 457. 

8 Oddly enough, Wellington wanted the Duke of York to take the 
initiative and odium, by appointing Gordon to a home post. The Duke 
refused, holding that Wellington must take the responsibility. 

» Supplementary Dispatch vn. p, 499. * Ibid., p. 527. 

* See examples on page 138, above. 

* See above, pp. 151-2* 
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good intentions he cannot obey an order,’ wrote Wellington on 
December 6, 1812 — ^yet Stewart was still commanding the 
Second Division in 1814 \ In letters sent to the Horse Guards 
in December 1812 the Commander-in-Chief in Spain petitioned 
for the departure of five out of his seven cavalry generals — 
which seems a large clearance — and of ten infantry divisional 
and brigade commanders. About half of them were ultimately 
brought home, but several were left with him for another 
campaign. He had also asked that he might have no more 
generals who were new to the Peninsula inflicted upon Mm, 
because their arrival blocked promotion for deserving colonels, 
to whom he was anxious to give brigades. ‘ I hope I shall 
have no more new Generals: they really do but little good, 
and they take the places of officers who would be of real use. 
And then they are all desirous of returning to England 2.’ The 
appeal was in vain — several raw major-generals were sent out 
for the spring campaign of 1813, and we have letters of W'elling- 
ton making apologies to Peninsula veterans, to whom he had 
promised promotion, for the fact that the commands which 
he had been intending for them had been filled up against his 
wishes by the nominees of the Horse Guards. Things went a 
little better after Vittoria, when several undesired officers went 
home, and several deferred promotions took place — the news 
of that victory had had its effect even in WhitehalL 

It is more difficult to sympathize with Wellington’s judge- 
ment — ^though not with his grievance — ^in another matter 
of high debate during this winter. Like most men he disliked 
talking about his own coffin, i. e. making elaborate arrange- 
ments for what was to happen in the event of his becoming 
a casualty, like Sir John Moore. He loathed the idea of 
‘ seconds in command arguing that they were either useless 
or tiresome. He did not want an officer at his elbow who 
would have a sort of right to be consulted, as in the bad old 
days of * councils of war ’ ; nor did he wish to have to find a 
separate command for such a person to keep him employed®. 
It was true that he often trusted Hill with an independent 
corps in Estremadura ; but frequently he called in Hill’s 

See Wellington to Torrens, Supplementary Dispatches^ yiL pp. 494-5. 

» Ibid., p. 486. « ® Wellington Dispaickes, ix. p. 592. 

Q2 
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column and it became part of the main army — as on the Caya 
in 1811, in the Salamanca retreat in 1812, and at Vittoria in 
1818. In the winter of 1812-13 a point which might have been 
of high importance was raised : who would be his successor in 
case of a regrettable accident ? IVellington decided that 
Beresford was the proper choice^ — despite of Albuera. ‘ All 
that I can tell you is that the ablest man I have yet seen with 
the army, and the one having the largest views, is Beresford. 
They tell me that, when I am not present, he wants decision : 
and he certainly embarrassed me a little with his doubts when 
he commanded in Estremadura : but I am quite certain that 
he is the only person capable of conducting a large concern 
He also held that Beresford’s position as a marshal in the 
Portuguese Army gave him a seniority in the Allied Army over 
British lieutenant-generals. 

This judgement of Wellington’s is surprising : Beresford was 
courageous, a good organizer, a terror to shirkers and jobbers, 
and accustomed to command. Yet one would have thought 
that his record of 1811, when he displayed almost every possible 
fault alike of strategy and of morale in Estremadura, would have 
ruled him out. Wellington thought, as it would appear, that he had 
a better conception of the war as a whole — ‘ the large concern ’ — 
than any of the other generals in the Peninsula, and had every 
opportunity of knowing. On this most critical point Wellington 
and the Duke of York fell out at once ; it was not that the 
Duke wanted to rule out Beresford because he was undecided 
in the field, unpopular with his colleagues, self-assertive or 
arrogant. Pie had a simple Horse Guards rule which in his 
view excluded Beresford from consideration at once. ‘ Accord- 
ing to the general received opinion of the Service no officer in 
the British Army above the rank of lieutenant-colonel is ever 
expected to serve under an officer junior to himself, even 
though he may possess a superior local commission.’ He then 
proceeded to recall the fact that in 1794, when Lord Moira came 
to Flanders with the local rank of general, Sir Ralph Aber- 
crombie, and a number of other general officers with commis- 
sions of senior date, refused to serve under Mm : in consequence 
of which Lord Moira had to resign and to return to England. 

1 Wellington to Bathurst, SujiplementaT^ Dispatches^ vii. p. 484. 
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There were many similar examples in the past. The right of 
officers to refuse to serve under a Junior being established, it 
could not be argued that higher rank acquired by that junior 
in a foreign service had any weight. Beresford might be a 
Portuguese field-marshal, but from the British point of view 
he was Junior to Sir Thomas Graham, Sir Stapleton Cotton, 
and Sir Rowland Hill. If by some deplorable accident Lord 
Wellington were incapacitated from command at the present 
moment, Sir Thomas Graham, if with the Army, would succeed. 

If Sir Thomas were on sick leave. Sir Stapleton Cotton would be 
the senior officer in the Peninsula, and the command of the 
Army would automatically devolve on him : if Sir Stapleton 
were also on leave, it would go to General Hill. 

It appears impossible to expect that British generals senior 
to Marshal Beresford will submit to serve under him. It appears 
to the Comrnander-in-Chief, therefore, that there remains but 
one of tw’o alternatives — the one to recall Marshal Beresford 
from the Peninsula in case he should persist in his claim ; the 
other, in case Lord Wellington still prefers that officer as his 
second in command, to recall all the British lieutenant-generals 
senior to him in our own Army 

This w’as a maddening reply, for though Wellington liked 
Stapleton Cotton he had no delusions about his intellectual 
capacity. The best he could say about him during the contro- 
versy was that ‘ he commands our cavalry very well ; I am 
certain much better than many who might be sent out to us, 
and who might be supposed much cleverer than he is.’ As a 
matter of fact, Graham was on sick leave, with an affliction of 
eyesight, which was supposed to be likely to result in permanent 
incapacity. Cotton was also on short leave to England on 
‘ urgent personal affairs 2 / but expected back shortly. There- 
fore the Duke’s letter was a proposal to consign the fate of the 
British Army in the Peninsula to a gallant officer with the 
mental capacity of a cavalry brigadier, who had never com- 
manded a force of all arms, and who was the cause of much 

* Duke of York to Bathurst, Supplementary Dispatches, vii. pp. 516-17. | 

® He was bothering Lord Bathurst for a peerage, which he was not yet | 

destined to obtain. Supplementary Dispatches^ vii. p. 515. He was put | 

with the colonelcy of a eavajpy regiment. ^ | 
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quiet amusement to Ms comrades, from Ms ostentatious dress 
and unconcealed admiration for Ms own perfections. 

Lord Bathurst tried to smooth matters, by asking Graham 
whether he felt inclined to surrender any claim to take over 
the Peninsular Army on account of his bad health. Sir Thomas 
replied that he should decline the responsibility for that 
reason : that he hoped to cause no difficulties, but that he 
could not agree that Beresford had any claim, ‘ his obligation 
to the service bound him not to sacrifice the rights of British 
officers from a purely personal spirit of accommodation.’ To 
which Bathurst replied that if he w^aived his rights as a conse- 
quence of his ill health, w'hile making no concession on grounds 
of principle, perhaps Hill and Cotton might do the same. To this 
the victor of Barrosa answ^ered that he might consent, on the 
distinct understanding that no precedent was created, and 
that the arrangement ivas temporary 

His compliance proved useful : Stapleton Cotton arrived in 
London shortly after and ‘ expressed Mmself decidedly against 
Sir William Beresford’s claims, and with some warmth.’ Lord 
Bal hurst explained to him that Graham’s consent to the 
^ temporary arrangement ’ must govern Ms own, and tried to 
put him off the idea that he Mmself would undoubtedly become 
Wellington’s destined successor, if Graham refused the post, 
by hinting that after all Graham might recover his eye- 
sight, and be able to take over the command. After showing 
much soreness. Cotton reluctantly acquiesced. The War 
Minister, writing an account of the interview to Wellington, 
ends with ‘ I think it necessary to have this explained before- 
hand, that you might not have any doubt whether you were, 
after what has passed, to consider Sir Thomas Graham or 
Sir Stapleton Cotton as . the person who was to exercise the 
command in caseof yourpersonal indisposition So Beresford’s 
nomination was passed, as Wellington desired, and contrary 
to the Duke of York’s views as to the inevitable power of old 
precedent. But it was only passed by the consent of the other 
parties concerned, however reluctantly given. Fortunately 
Wellington preserved Ms usual splendid health, and the expeii- 

^ Bathurst to Wellington, Supplementary Dispatches, vii. pp, 538-9. 

** Ibid,, vii. pp, 577-8. 
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ment of trusting the whole Allied Army in the Peninsula to the 
victor of Aibuera was never made. 

On another great controversy which (since Wellington never 
went off duty for a day) ivas of more practical importance than 
that of the right of succession, the Duke of York was partly 
successful in discomfiting the Commander-in-Chief in Spain. 
This was a question on winch there had been much argument 
at the end of each Peninsular campaign, but never so much as 
in 1812-18. The exceptionally heavy casualty lists of the 
storming of Badajoz, the battle of Salamanca, and the retreat 
from Burgos had brought a great number of units, both cavalry 
and infantry, to very low figures. There were (as has been 
mentioned in a previous chapter) twelve battalions which had 
at the end of the retreat less than 300 bayonets effective, 
thirteen which had more sick than men present with the 
colours. For some of these the difficulty was only a momentary 
one — there was a large draft on the way to reinforce the unit, 
or at least a good number of trained recruits in Great Britain 
ready to be sent out. But this was not the case with all of them ; 
the reason of this Avas to be sought in the organization of the 
Army in 1812 : the majority of infantry regiments had two 
battalions ; if the second unit was on home service, it regularly 
found drafts for the one at the front. But if the regiment was 
a single-battalion corps (and there were seven such with 
Wellington ^), or if it chanced to have both units abroad and 
none at home (as was the case with fifteen other corps 2), there 
was only a depot in Great Britain, and this had to feed two 
battalions both on active service overseas, and often could not 
discharge the double task effectively. There were of course 
regiments so popular, or recruited with such zeal and efficiency, 
that they succeeded in keeping two units abroad with adequate 
numbers : but this was exceptional. 

What was to be done if a Peninsular battalion had got very 
low in numbers, had no sister-unit at home to feed it, and had 
few or no recruits at its British depot ready to be sent out ? 
This was the case in December 1812 with twelve go<xi old batta- 

^ The 2nd, 20th, 51st, 68th, 74th, 77th, 94th Regiments. 

The 9th, 11th, 24th, 27th, 30th, 34th, 39th, 44th, 47th, 53rd, 58th, 
66th, 81st, 83rd, 87th, as also Chasseurs Briianniques and Brunswiek-Oels. 
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lions of the Peninsular Army \ The Duke of York maintained 
that since they ail showed under 850 effectives present (one 
was as low as 149 rank and file), and since there was no imme- 
diate prospect of working them up to even a low battalion 
strength of 450 or 500 men, they must come home at once, and 
take a long turn of British service, in which they could be 
brought up gradually to their proper establishment. He had 
carried out this plan in earlier years with some very fine but 
wasted battalions, such as the 29th and 97th. To replace the 
depleted veteran corps, there should come out new battalions 
from home, recently brought up to full strength. The same 
ought to be done with four or five ca%mlry regiments, which 
could show only about 250 horses effective. 

But Wellington had other views, and had begun to carry 
them out on his own responsibility. He held that a well-tried 
battalion acclimatized to Peninsular service was such a precious 
thing, and a raw battalion such a comparatively worthless one, 
that it would be best to combine the wasted units in pairs as 
‘ Provisional Battalions ’ of 600 or 700 bayonets, each sending 
home the cadres of four or five companies to its d6p6t, and 
keeping six or five at the front. The returning cadres would 
work up to full strength by degrees, and could then come out 
again to join the service companies. On December 6th, 1912, 
he issued orders to constitute three Provisional Battalions ^ ; 
he intended to carry out the same system for several more 
pairs of battalions ^ and it was put into practice for the 2 /81st 
and 2 /66th as from December 20. So with the cavalry, he 
intended to reduce four regiments to a two-squadron establish- 
ment, sending home the cadres of their other squadrons to be 
filled up at leisure. 

On January 18th the Duke of York sent out a memorandum 
entirely disapproving of the system. He regretted to differ in 
principle from the Commander-in-Chief in Spain, but could not 
possibly concur in the arrangement. All depleted battalions 

1 2nd, 2/24th, 2/30th, 2/31st, 2/44th, 51st, 2/53rd, 2/58th, 2/66th, 
68th, 2/83rd, 94tli. 

2 1st Prov. Bat, = 2/31st and 2/66th ; 2nd = 2nd and 2/53rd ; 3rd = 
2/24th and 2/58th ; 4th = 2/30th and 2/44th. 

® e.g. the 51st and 6Sth. Wellington JMspat^hes^ ix. p. 609. 
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for wliich no drafts could be found must come home at once. 

‘ Experience has shown that a skeleton battalion composed of 
officers, non-commissioned officers, and a certain foundation of 
old and experienced soldiers can be reformed for any service in 
a short time : but if a corps reduced in numbers be broken up 
by the division of its establishment, such an interruption is 
occasioned in its interior economy and esprit de corps, that its 
speedy recompletion and reorganization for foreign service is 
effectually prevented. The experiment now suggested has 
once been tried, and has resulted in a degree of irregularity, 
contention, and indiscipline in the regiment concerned, which 
had made necessary the strongest measures.^ (Many court 
martials, and the removal of the whole of the officers into other 
battalions.) It was justly urged that seasoned men are more 
valuable than men fresh from England, but for the sake of a 
present and comparatively trifling advantage the general 
efficiency of the whole British Army must not be impaired. 
Ail the depleted battalions should be sent home at once^. 

Wellington was deeply vexed at this decision. He replied 
that orders, if definitely given, would of course be obeyed ; but 
if left to act on his own responsibility, he could only say that 
the service in America or Sicily or at home was not his concern, 
and that he was bound to state what was best for the Peninsular 
Army. One old soldier who has served two years in Spain was 
more effective than two, or even three, who had not. Raw 
battalions fill the hospitals, straggle, maraud, and starve. He 
never would part with the Provisional Battalions as long as it 
was left to his discretion : and the same with cavalry. He had 
four depleted cavalry regiments much under-horsed ; he would 
like to have the horses of the four hussar regiments which were 
being sent to him from England to give to his old Peninsula 
troopers, rather than the regiments themselves. But orders 
are orders and must be obeyed 

The Duke replied that for his part he had to take into con- 
sideration not only the Peninsula but the British service all 
over the world. Drafting of one corps into another was hurtful 
to the service and depressed the spirits of corps : it was even 

^ The Duke to Wellington, Supplementary JHspatehes, vii. pp. 524--5. 

Wellington to Torrens, I^spatehes, x. pp. 77-8. 
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deemed illegal. Though the last person in the world to wish 
■to diminish the Army in Spain or cripple its generaFs exertions^ 
he was compelled to persevere in his direction from necessity 

On March 13th Wellington reluctantly carried out the orders 
from the Horse Guards as regards his depleted cavalry regi- 
ments : the 4th Dragoon Guards, 9th and lltli Light Dragoons, 
and 2nd Hussars of the German Legion were ordered to make 
over their effective horses to other regiments, and to prepare 
to embark at Lisbon. A paragraph in the General Orders 
expressed Wellington’s regret at losing any of his brave old 
troops, and his hope that he might yet see them again at the 
fronts. 

As to the infantry, the Duke repeating Ms general precept 
that depleted battalions must come home, but not giving 
definite orders for them by name and number, a curious com- 
promise took place. Wellington sent back to England the two 
weakest units, which were still in April well under 300 bayonets 
apiece ^ : he had already drafted a third into the senior 
battalion of its own regiment, which was also in the Peninsula. 
Four more of the war-worn battalions had been worked up to 
about 400 of all ranks, by the return of convalescents and the 
arrival of small drafts — ^Wellington ventured to keep them, 
and to report them as efficient battalions, if small ones The 
challenge to Home authority lay with the remaining six^ : 
though five of them were well under 400 strong he nevertheless 
stuck to his original plan and formed three provisional battalions 
out of them. If the Duke of York wanted them, he must ask 
for them by name ; he did not, and they kept the held till the 
end of the war, and were repeatedly mentioned by Wellington 
as among the most efficient units that he owned. Presumably 
Vittoria put his arrangements beyond criticism— at any rate, 
the controversy was dropped at the Dukes's end. The net result 
was that Wellington lost three depleted infantry units and 
four depleted cavalry units of the old stock — about 2,000 

1 The Buke to Wellington, Supplmientary Dispatches, vii. p. 553, 
ebmary 17. 

® Ibid., vii. pp. 581-3. 

® The 2/30th and 2/44th. ^ The 51st, 68th, 2/83rd, and 94th. 

" 2nd, 2/24th, 2/31st, 2/53rd, 2/58th, 2/Cgth. 
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veteran sabres and bayonets. In return he received before, or 
during the campaign of 1813 four new cavalry regiments 
—all hussars^ — and six new infantry battalions ^ all much 
stronger than the units they replaced, and making up about 
1,600 sabres and 3,000 bayonets. He would probably have 
said that his real strength was not appreciably changed by 
getting 4,500 new hands instead of 2,000 old ones. Certainly, 
considering the effort that was required from the Peninsula 
Army in 1813, it is sufficiently surprising that its strength was, 
on' balance, only four infantry units to the good— the cavalry 
regiments remaining the same in number as in 1812. 

There were plenty of small administrative problems to be 
settled' during the winter-rest of 1812-13, which worried 
Wellington but need not worry the modern student of history,' 
being in themselves trivial. It is well, however, to note that 
in the spring of 1813 his old complaint about the impossibility 
of extracting hard cash from the Government, instead of the 
bank-notes and bills which the Spanish and Portuguese 
peasantry refused to regard as real money, came practically 
to an. end. By heroic exertions the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
■was scraping together gold enough' to. send £10,0,000 a, month 
to Lisbon. A large sum in pagodas had been brought , all the 
W’ay from Madras, and the Mint was busy all the year in' melting 
them down and recoining them as guineas. ' It was the first 
time since the ‘ Suspension of Cash Payments Act ’ of 179T 
that any gold of this size had been struck and issued. As the 
whole output went straight to the Peninsula for the Army, the 
new coin was generally known as the " military guinea.’ Con- 
sidering that gold was so much sought for in England at the 
time that a guinea could command 27s, in paper, it was no 
small feat to procure the Indian gold, and to see that the much 
wanted commodity went abroad without diminution. Welling- 
ton could have done with much more gold — six times as much 
he once observed — but at least he was no longer in the state of 
absolute bankruptcy in which he had opened the campaign of 
the preceding year^ — nor obliged to depend for a few thousand 

1 7th, 10th, 15th, 18th Hussars. 

® 2/59th (from Cadiz), 2/62nd, 76th, 77th (from Lisbon garrison), 
2/84th, 85th. ^ 
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dollars on profits to be made on Egyptian corn which he sold in 
Lisbon, or impositions of doubtM legality made upon specu- 
lators in Commissariat Bonds. The Portuguese troops had their 
pay still in arrears — ^but that was not Wellington’s responsibility. 
The muleteers of the transport train were suffering from being 
paid in vales^ which they sold to Lisbon sharks, rather than in 
the eruzados noms or Pillar Dollars which they craved, and 
sometimes deserted in not unnatural disgust. But, at the 
worst, it could not be denied that finance looked a good deal 
more promising than it had in 1812 K 

There had been much reorganization since the end of the 
Burgos retreat. In uniforms especially the change was greater 
than in any other year of the war : this was the first campaign 
in which the British heavy cavalry showed the new brass helmet, 
discarding the antiquated cocked hat— the light dragoons had 
gone into shakos, relinquishing the black japanned leather 
helmet with bearskin crest. Infantry officers for the first time 
appeared in shakos resembling those of the rank and file — ^the 
unwise custom by which they had up till now worn cocked hats, 
which made them easy marks for the enemy’s snipers, being 
at last officially condenmed. Another much needed improve- 
ment was the substitution of small tin camp kettles, to be 
carried by the men, for the large iron Flanders cooking-pots, 
four to each company and carried on mules, wliich had hitherto 
been employed. They had always been a nuisance ; partly 
because the mules could never be relied upon to keep up with 
the unit, partly because their capacity was so large that it 
took much firewood and a long space of time to cook their 
contents. Nothing is more common in personal diaries of 
1808“12 than complaints about rations that had to be eaten 
half-cooked, or were not eaten at all, because the order to move 
on arrived before the cauldrons had even begun to get warm. 

A more doubtful expedient was that of putting the great-coats 
of the whole of the infantry into store before the march began. 
Wellington opined that the weight of coat and blanket combined 
was more than the soldier could be expected to carry. One or 

^ On ali this the reader interested in military finance will find excellent 
commentaries in chap, i of vol. ix of Mr. Fortescue’s of the British 

Army, which appeared three months after this^hapter of mine was written. 
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other must be abandoned, and after much consideration it was 
concluded that the blanket was more essentiaL ‘ Soldiers while 
in exercise during the day seldom wear their great -coats, which 
are worn by them only at night, together with the blanket • 
but as the Commander of the forces has now caused the army 
to be provided with tents, the necessity for the great-coat for 
night use is superseded V And tents, as a matter of fact, were 
provided for the first time during this campaign. The expedient 
worked well enough during the summer and autumn, when the 
weather was usually fine, in spite of some spells of rainy weather 
in June. But in the Pyrenees, from October onward, the tents 
proved inadequate protection both from sudden hurricanes and 
from continuous snowfall. And bad though the plight of men 
huddled in tents frozen stiff by the north wind might be, it 
ivas nothing to that of the sentry on some mountain defile, 
trying to keep a blanket round his shoulders in December 
blizzards. Yet the tents, with all their defects, were a decided 
boon — it would have been impossible indeed to hold the Pyre- 
nean passes at all, if some shelter had not been provided for the 
battalions of the front line. Villages available for billeting were 
few and always in the hollows to the rear, not on the crests 
where the line of defence lay. It would seem that the experi- 
ment of dispensing with the great-coats was dropped, and that 
they were brought round by sea to Pasages or St. Sebastian, 
for personal diaries mention them as in use again, in at least 
some regiments, by December. Oddly enough, there appears 
to be no official record of the revocation of the order given in 
May. 

Another innovation of the period was the introduction of a 
new unit into the British Army — called (after the idiotic system 
of nomenclature used at the Horse Guards) the ‘ Staff Corps 
Cavalry.^ They were really military mounted police, picked 
from the best and steadiest men in the cavalry regiments, and 
placed under the command of Major Scovell, the cypher- 
secretary on Wellington’s head-quarters staff, of whose activities 
much has been said in the last volume. There were two troops 
of them, soon raised to four, with a total strength of about 
300 of all ranks The object of the creation of the corps was 

* See Supplementary Dispatches^ xiv. p. 212, ^ vii. pp. 539-41, 
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to make more effectual the restraint on marauding, and other 
crimes with which the Provost-Marshal and his assistants were 
too few to deal. Wellington had railed with almost exaggerated 
emphasis on the straggling, disorder, and looting which had 
distinguished the Burgos retreat, and the Duke of York had 
licensed the formation of this police-cavalry as the best remedy 
for the disease. They had plenty to do after Vittoria, when 
the British Army had the greatest orgy of plunder that ever 
fell to its lot during the war. Wellington’s own view was that 
the slackness of discipline in certain regiments, rather than 
privations or casual opportunity, was the main source of all evil. 
But he welcomed any machinery that would deal with the 
symptoms of indiscipline, even if it did not strike at the roots 
of the disease. Over-leniency by courts martial w'as another 
cause of misconduct according to his theory — with this he 
strove to cope by getting from home a civilian Judge-Advocate- 
General, whose task was to revise the proceedings of such bodies, 
and disallow illegal proceedings and decisions. The first and 
only holder of this office, Francis Larpeiit, has left an interesting 
and not always discreet account of his busy life at Head- Quarters, 
which included a strange episode of captivity in the French lines 
on the Bidassoa K 

1 He was captured by a raiding party, while watching the enemy from 
too short a distance, on August 31. 
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THE PERPLEXITIES OF KING JOSEPH. FEBRUARY- 
MARCH 1813 

We have seen, when dealing with the last month of 1812 
and the distribution of the French army into winter quarters, 
that all the arrangements made by King Joseph, Jourdan, 
and Soult were settled before any knowledge of the meaning 
of the Moscow Retreat had come to hand. The famous ‘ 29th 
Bulletin’ did not reach Madrid till January 6th, 1813; this 
was a long delay : but the Emperor’s return to Paris on Decem- 
ber 16 th, though he arrived at the Tuileries only thirty -six 
hours after the Bulletin had come to hand, was not known to 
Joseph or Jourdan till February 14th — which was a vastly 
longer delay. The road had been blocked between Vittoria and 
Burgos for over five weeks — and couriers and dispatches were 
accumulating at both these places — one set unable to get south, 
the other to get north. The Minister of War at Paris received 
Joseph’s dispatches of the 9th, 20th, and 24th of December 
all in one delivery on January 29th The Kang, still more 
unlucky, got the Paris dispatches of all the dates between 
December 18th and January 4th on February 14th to 16th by 
several couriers who came through almost simultaneously 2. 
It was not till Palombini’s Italian division — ^in a series of 
fights lasting from January 25 to February 13 — had cleared 
away Longa andMendizabal from the high-road between Burgos 
and Vittoria, that quicker communication between those cities 
became possible. 

Long as it had taken- in 1812 to get a letter from Paris to 
Madrid, there had never been such a monstrous gap in corre- 
spondence as th^t which took place in January 1813. Hence 
came the strange fact that when Napoleon had returned to 
France, and started on his old system of giving strategical orders 

* So Clarke to the King, Corresp, du Hm Joseph^ vol. ix. p. 189. 

® Jourdan, Mimoires, p.*452. 
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for the Army of Spain once more, these orders i— one on top of 
another-aecumulated at Vittoria, and came in one overwhelm- 
ing mass, to upset all the plans which Joseph and Jourdan had 
been carrying out since the New Year. 

The King had received the 29th Bulletin on January 6th : 
he had gathered from it that matters were going badly with the 
amy in Russia, but had no. conception of the absolute ruin 
that had befallen his brother’s host. Hence he had kept his 
troops spread in the wide cantonments taken in December, and 
had sent Darieau’s to the province of Cuenca, to reopen the 
way to Suchet at Valencia. The great convoy of Spanish and 
French administrators, courtiers, and refugees, which had been 
left m Suchet’s care, retraced its way to Madrid under escort of 
some of Daricau’s troops in the last days of January. Mean- 
while Pierre Soult’s cavalry continued to sweep La Mancha, 
imposing contributions and shooting guerrilleros, and the Army 
of the Centre cleared the greater part of the country east and 
north of Madrid of strong parties of the Medico’s and the 
Enipecinado’s men. Caffarelli, as Jourdan complained, ought 
to have been makingmore head in the North— but his dispatches 
were so infrequent that his position could not be fully judged— 
it was only certain that he could not keep the Burgos-Bayonne 
road open for couriers. 

There was only one touch during the winter wdth Wellington’s 
army, whose cantonments, save those of the Light Division, 
were far back, behind the ‘ no man’s land ’ which encircled the 
French armies. This single contact was due to an adventurous 
reconnaissance by Foy, who at his head-quarters at Avila had 
conceived a project for surprising Hill’s most outlying detach- 
ment, the 50th regiment, which was billeted at Bejar, in the 
psses m front of Coria. On false news that no good look-out was 
being kept around Bejar, he started on the 19th February from 
Piedrahita with a column of three very weak infantry battalions 
and 80 horse-about 1,500 men in all, and marching day and 
night fell upon the cantonments of the 50th, at dawn on the 
morning of the 20th. The surprise did not come off. Colonel 
Harrison of the 50th was a cautious officer, who had barricaded 
the rmned gates of the town, and patched its crumbling walls— 

* See Corresp» du Roi Joseph^ ix. p. 187, 
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He had piequets far outj.aad was accustomed to keep several 
compaaies under arms from 2 o’clock till daylight every night* 
Moreover Hill, thinking the position exposed, had lately 
reinforced him with the , 6th Capadores, from Ashw^orth’s 
brigade. Foy, charging in on the town in the dusk, dislodged 
the outlying piequets after a sharp skirmish ; but his advanced 
guard of 300 voltigeurs met such a storm of fire from the gate 
and walls, which were fully manned, that it swerved off when 
SO yards from the entrance. Foy ordered a general retreat, 
since he saw the enemy ready for him, and marched off as 
quickly as he had come, pursued for some distance by the 
Ca^adores He says in his dispatch to Reille that he only lost 
two men killed and five wounded, that he could have carried 
the town had he pleased, and that he only retired because he 
was warned that the Tlst and 92nd, the other regiments of 
Cadogan’s brigade, were marching up from Banos, seven miles 
away 2 . This those may believe who please : it is certain that 
he made off the moment that he saw that his surprise had 
failed, and that he was committed to an attack on a barricaded 
town. Hill expected more raids of this sort, but the attempt 
was never repeated. 

It was on the 14th of February, five days before Foy’s 
adventure, that King Joseph received his first Paris mail. Its 
portentous and appalling contents were far worse than anything 
that he had expected. The most illuminating item was a letter 
from Colonel Desprez, his aide-de-camp, who had made the 
Moscow retreat, and was able to give him the whole truth 
concerning Russia. * We lost prisoners by the tens of thousands 
— ^but, however many the prisoners, the dead are many more. 
Every nightly bivouac left hundreds of frozen corpses behind. 
The situation may be summed up by saying that the army is 
dead. The Young Guard, to which I was attached, quitted 
Moscow 8,000 strong ; there were 400 left at Wilna. Ail the 
other corps have suffered on the same scale ; I am convinced 

^ See account in the Memoirs of Patterson of the 50th, pp, 303-5. 

® See dispatch in Girod’s Vie militaiTe du Gindral Foy, pp. 386-7. The 
whole is written in a boastful and unconvincing style, unworthy of such a 
good soldier. Colonel Harrison’s report is singularly vague and short. 
He only says that the enemy «aade off, leaving their dead behind. 
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that not 20,000 men recrossed the Vistula. If your Majesty 
asks me where the retreat will stop, I can only reply that the 
Russians will settle that point. I cannot think that the 
Prussians will resist : the King and his ministers are favourably 
disposed— not so the people — ^riots are breaking out in Berlin : 
crossing Prussia I had evidence that we can hardly count on 
these allies. And it seems that in the Austrian army the 
officers are making public demonstrations against continuing 
the war. This is a sad picture — but I think there is no exaggera- 
tion in it. On returning to Paris and thinking all over in cold 
blood, my judgement on the situation is as gloomy as it was 
at the theatre of war 

Napoleon had spent several days at the Tuileries, 
busy with grandiose schemes for the organization of a new 
Grande Armeet to replace that which he had sacrificed in Russia, 
and with financial and diplomatic problems of absorbing 
interest, before he found a moment in which to dictate to Clarke 
his orders for the King of Spain. The note was very short and 
full of reticences 2 : it left much unsaid that had to be supplied 
by the recipient’s intelligence. ^ The Bang must have received 
by now the 29th Bulletin, which would show him the state of 
affairs in the North ; they were absorbing the Emperor’s care 
and attention. Things being as they were, he ought to move 
his head-quarters to Valladolid, holding Madrid only as the 
extreme point of occupation of his southern wing. He should 
turn his attention to the pacification of Biscay and Navarre 
while the English were inactive. Soult had been sent orders to 
come back to France — as the King had repeatedly requested ; 
his Army of the South might be given over to Marshal Jourdan 
or to Gazan.’ If Joseph had owned no independent sources of 
information such a statement would have left him much in the 
dark, both as to the actual state of the Emperor’s resources, 
and as to his intentions with regard to Spain. The Emperor 
did not say that he had lost his army and must create another, 
nor did he intimate how far he intended to give up his Spanish 
venture. But the order to draw back to Valladolid and hold 
Madrid lightly, could only be interpreted as a warning that 

^ Desprczto Joseph, from Paris, January 3, Corresp, B. J. ix. pp. 180-2. 

2 Nap, Corresp, xxiv, no. 10411. 
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there would be no more reinforcements available for Spain, so 
that the area of occupation would have to be contracted. 

The recall of Soult was what Joseph had eagerly petitioned 
for in 1812, when he had come upon the curious letter in which 
the Marshal accused him before the Emperor of treason to the 
French cause \ But the Marshal was not brought home in 
disgrace ; rather he was sent for in the hour of danger, as one 
who could be useful to the new Grande Armee. It mu^st have been 
irritating to the King to know, from a passage in the already- 
cited letter of Colonel Desprez, that Napoleon had called the 
Duke of Dalmatia ‘ the only military brain in the Peninsula 
that he stigmatized the King’s denunciations of him as des 
pauvretes to which he attached no importance, and that he had 
added that half the generals in Spain had shared Soult’s 
suspicions. The Marshal left, in triumph rather than in dis- 
grace, with a large staff and escort, and a long train of fourgons 
carrying his Andalusian plunder, more especially his splendid 
gallery of Murillos robbed from Seville churches 

Dated one day later than the Emperor’s first rough notes, 
we find the formal dispatch from the war-minister Clarke, 
which made things a little clearer. Setting forth his master’s 
ideas in a more verbose style, Clarke explained that the affairs 
of Spain must be subordinated to those of the North. The 
move to Valladolid would make communication -with Paris 
shorter and safer, and provide a larger force to hold down 
Northern Spain. Caflarelli was not strong enough both to hunt 
down the guerrilleros and at the same time to provide garrisons 
on the great roads and the coast. The King would have to lend 
him a hand in the task. 

There were other dispatches for Joseph and Jourdan dated 
on the 4th of January, but only one more of importance : this 
was an order for wholesale drafts to be made from the Army 
of Spain, for the benefit of the new Army of Germany. But 
large as they were, the limited scale of them showed that the 
Emperor had not the least intention of surrendering his hold 
on the Peninsula, or of drawing back to the line of the Ebro or 
the Pyrenees, as Lord Liverpool had expected All the six 

^ See vol, V. pp. 588-9. 

* Miot de Melito, iii. pp. 2^3-4. 


® See above, pp. 215-15. 
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Armies of Spain — those of the North, Portugal, the Centre, the 
South, Aragon, and Catalonia — ^were to continue in existence, 
and the total number of men to be drawn from any one of them 
did not amount to a fourth of its numbers. There were still 
to be 200,000 men left in the Peninsula. 

The first demand was for twenty-five picked men from each 
battalion of infantry or regiment of cavalry, and ten from each 
battery of artillery, to reconstitute the Imperial Guard, reduced 
practically to nothing in Russia. Putting aside foreign regi- 
ments (Italian, Neapolitan, German, Swiss) there were some 
220 French battalions in Spain in January 1818, and some 
85 regiments of cavalry. The call was therefore for 5,500 
bayonets and 875 sabres — ^no great amount from an army which 
had 260,000 men on its rolls, and 212,000 actually under the 
colours. 

But this was only a commencement. It was more important 
that the Armies of the South and Catalonia were to contribute 
a large number of cadres to the new Grande Armee. Those of 
Portugal, Aragon, the Centre, and the North were at first less 
in question, because their regiments were, on the average, not 
so strong as those of the other two. The Army of the South 
was specially affected, because its units were (and always had 
been) very large regiments. In 1812 Soult’s infantry corps 
nearly all had three battalions — a few four. Similarly with the 
cavalry, many regiments had four squadrons, none less than 
three. The edict of January 4th ordered that each infantry 
regiment should send back to France the full cadre of officers 
and non-commissioned officers for one battalion, with a skeleton 
cadre of men, cutting down the number of battalions present 
with the eagle by one, and drafting the surplus rank and file of 
the subtracted battalion into those remaining in Spain. The 
cadre was roughly calculated out to 120 of all ranks. When, 
therefore, the system was applied to the Army of the South, it 
was cut down from 57 battalions to 86 in its 19 regiments 
The 21 cadres took off to France 2,500 officers and men. Simi- 
larly 15 cavalry regiments, in 50 squadrons, were to send 12 
squadron-cadres to France, some 600 sabres. 

^ Two regiments which had only two battalions In February 1813 got 
cut down to one apiece. 
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The soiall Army of Catalonia was to contribute a battalion - 
cadre from each of those of its regiments which had three or 
more battalions — which would give six more cadres for Germany. 

The Armies of Portugal, Aragon, and the Centre were mainly 
composed of regiments having only tvro battalions — ^they were 
therefore for the present left comparatively untouched. The 
first named was only ordered to give up one battaMon-cadre, 
the second two, the third three (all from Paiombini’s Italian 
division). Of cavalry the Army of Portugal only gave up one 
squadron-cadre, the Army of the Centre three. 

In addition, the small number of foreign auxiliary troops still 
left in Spain were ordered back to France, save the remnant of 
Palombini’s and Severoli’s Italians and the Rheinbund units ^ 
in the Army of the Centre, viz. the 7th Polish Lancers (the last 
regiment of troops of this nationality left south of the Pyrenees), 
the Westphalian horse in the Army of the Centre, and the Berg 
and Westphalian infantry in Catalonia. Moreover, the brigade 
of the Young Guard in the Army of the North (that of Dumous- 
tier) and the three naval battalions from Cadiz, which had 
served so long in the Army of the South, were to come home, 
also four batteries of French horse-artillery and two of West- 
phalian field artillery. Lastly, cadres being as necessary for 
the military train as for any other branch of the service, all the 
armies were to send home every dismounted man of this corps. 
The same rule was applied to the Equipages militaires and the 
Artillery Park. This whole deduction from the Army of Spain 
under these heads came to nearly 12,000 soldiers of all arms, 
over and above these cadres. 

There was an elaborate clause as to reorganizing the Army 
of the North : in return for giving up four provisional regi- 
ments of drafts to the Armies of Portugal and the South, it 
was to get three regiments made over to it from the former, 
and one from the latter. Napoleon calculated that it would 
lose nothing in numbers from the exchange, but as a matter of 
fact it did. The drafts to be returned to their proper corps ran 
to over 8,000 men. But General Reille, being told to contri- 
bute three regiments to the Army of the North, selected the 
three depleted units which had composed Thomieres’ unlucky 

^ A brigade not a divisioK* since the Hessian regiment perished at Badajoz. 
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division at the battle of Salamanca (the 1st, 62nd, and 101st), 
which together did not make up 3,000 bayonets \ though Gazan 
chose to make over the 64th, a three-battalion regiment with 
1,600 men. The Army of the North, therefore, lost nearly 

3.000 men on the balance of the exchange, though the Emperor 
was aware that it was already too weak for the task set it. 
But he probably considered that Palombini’s Italians, detached 
(as we have already seen 2) from the Army of the Centre, would 
make up the difference. 

In addition to the squadron-cadres which he requisitioned 
on January 4th, the Emperor had a further intention of bringing 
back to Central Europe some complete units of heavy cavalry, 
to furnish the host now collecting in Germany with the horse- 
men in which it was so notoriously deficient. The whole of 
the dragoon-division of Boyer in the Army of Portugal is 
marked in the March returns with ordre de rentrer en France ; 
so are several dragoon regiments in the Army of the South. 
But as a matter of fact hardly one of them had started for the 
Pyrenees by May so that both in the Army of Portugal and 
the Army of the South the cavalry total was only a few hundreds 
smaller at the time of the opening of the campaign of Vittoria 
than it had been at the New Year — the shrinkage amounting to 
no more than the squadron-cadres and the few men for the 
Imperial Guard. 

The Emperor’s intentions, therefore, as they became known 
to King Joseph and Jourdan on February 16th, left the three 
armies opposed to Wellington some 15,000 men smaller than they 
had been at the time of the Burgos retreat ; but this was a very 
modest deduction considering their size, and still kept nearly 

100.000 men in Castile and Leon, over and above the Army of 
the North, which might be considered as tied down to its own 
duty of suppressing the rising in Biscay and Navarre, and 
incapable of sparing any help to its neighbours. When we 
reflect on the scale of the Russian disaster, the demand made 
upon the Army of Spain seems very moderate. But there were 

^ He had also later to give up the 22nd, a weak one-battalion regiment 
of 700 bayonets. 2 See above, p. 188. 

s Even the 2nd Dragoons, the first regiment scheduled, though it started 
in March, shows casualties at Vittoria, so di(^not get away. 
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two ominous doubts. Would the Emperor be content with Ms 
original requisitions in men and , horses from the armies of 
Spain ? And what exactly did he mean by the phrase that the 
' King would have to lend appui el secours to the Army of the 
North, for the destruction of the rebels beyond the Ebro ? If this 
signified the distraction of any large body of men from the forces 
left opposed to Wellington, the situation would be uncomfortable. 
Both these doubts soon developed into sinister certainties. 

On receiving the Emperor’s original orders King Joseph 
hastened to obey, though the removal of his court from Madrid 
to Valladolid looked to him like the abandonment of his pose 
as King of Spain. He ordered Soult’s successor, Gazan, to 
evacuate La Mancha, and to draw back to the neighbourhood 
of Madrid, leaving a small detachment of light troops about 
Toledo. The Army of the South also took over the province 
of Avila from the Army of Portugal, and it was intended that it 
should soon relieve the Army of the Centre in the province of 
Segovia. For Joseph had made up Ms mind that any help which 
he must give against the northern rebels should be furnished 
by D’Erlon’s little army, wMch he would stretch out from 
Segovia towards Burgos and the Ebro ^ and so take Mina and 
the insurgents of Navarre in the rear. Early in. March all these 
movements were in progress, and (as we have seen in the last 
chapter) were beginning to be reported to Wellington, who made 
many deductions from them. Joseph Mmself transferred his 
head-quarters to Valladolid on March 23rd, by which time the 
greater part of the other changes had been carried out. The 
Emperor afterwards criticized his brother’s delay of a whole 
month between the receipt of Ms orders to decamp and his actual 
arrival at Valladolid, To tMs Jourdan made the reply that it 
was useless to move the head-quarters till the drawing in of the 
Army of the South had been completed, and that the bringing 
in of such outlying units as Daricau’s division from the province 
of Cuenca, and the transference of the Army of the Centre 
northward, took much time 2 . Evacuations cannot be carried 
out at a day’s notice, when they involve the moving of maga- 
zines and the calling in of a civil administration. 

^ See Joseph to Suehet, Correspondance, ix. p. 200. 

® See Mimoires du Roi Joseph^ ix. p, 134, 
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On March 12th, while all the movements were in progress, 
another batch of orders from Paris came to hand. They con- 
tained details which upset the arrangements which the King 
was carrying out, for the Emperor decided that the succour 
which was to be given to the Army of the North was to be 
drawn from Reille’s Army, and not from D’Erloii’s, so that 
a new series of counter-marches would have to be carried out. 
And — what was more ominous for the future — ^Napoleon had 
dropped once more into his old habit of sending orders directly 
to subordinate generals, without passing them through the 
head-quarters of the Army of Spain. For Clarke, in his dispatch 
of February 3rd, informed the King that the Emperor had sent 
Reiile directions to detach a division to Navarre at once, 

‘ a disposition which cannot conflict with any orders w^hich your 
Majesty may ‘give to the Army of Portugal, for the common 
end of reducing to submission the provinces of the North L’ 
Unfortunately this was precisely what such an order did 
accomplish, for Joseph had sent D’Erlon in the direction to 
which he now found that Reiile had simultaneously detached 
Barbot’s division of the Army of Portugal, without any know- 
ledge that D’Erlon had already been detailed for the job. 

The Emperor was falling back into the practice by which 
he had in the preceding year ruined Marmont^ — ^the issuing of 
detailed orders for the movement of troops, based on information 
a month old, it being certain that the execution of these orders 
would take place an additional three weeks after they had been 
formulated. As we shall presently see, the initial successes of 
Wellington in his Vittoria campaign were entirely due to the 
position in which the Army of Portugal had placed itself, in 
obedience to Napoleon’s direct instructions. 

Meanwhile Clarke’s dispatch of February 2nd, conveying these 
orders, arrived at the same moment as two others dated ten 
days later % winch were most unpleasant reading. The first 
contained an absolutely insulting message to the King from Ms 
brother : " his Imperial Majesty bids me say,’ wrote Clarke, 
‘ with regard to the money for which you have asked in several 
recent letters, that all funds necessary for the armies of Spain 

^ Clarke to Joseph, Correspondance, ix. p. 193 (February 2). 

^ Ibid. (February 12), pp. 194-5. ^ 
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could have been got out of the rich and fertile provinces which 
are being devastated by the insurgent bands. By employing 
the activity and vigour needed to establish order and tranquil- 
lity, the resources which they still possess can be utilized. This 
is an additional motive for inducing your Majesty to put an 
end to this war in the interior, which troubles peaceful inhabi- 
tants, ruins the countryside, exhausts your armies, and deprives 
them of the resources which they could enjoy if these fine regions 
were in a peaceful state. Aragon and Navarre are to-day under 
Mina’s law, and maintain this disastrous struggle with their food 
and money. It is time to put an end to this state of affairs.’ 

Written apparently a few hours later than the dispatch 
quoted above came another setting forth the policy which was 
to be the ruin of the French cause in Spain three months later. 
It is composed of a series of wild miscalculations. When the 
head-quarters of the Army of Spain should have been moved 
to Valladolid, it would be possible to send the whole Army of 
Portugal to help the Army of the North beyond the Ebro. ‘ The 
Armies of the Centre and South, occupying Salamanca and 
Valladolid, have sufficient strength to keep the English in 
check, while waiting on events. Madrid and even Valencia are 
of secondary importance. Valladolid and Salamanca have 
become the essential points, between which there should be 
distributed forces ready to take the offensive against the 
English, and to wreck their plans. The Emperor is informed 
that they have been reinforced in Portugal, and that they seem 
to have two alternative schemes — either to make a push into 
Spain, or to send out from the port of Lisbon an expedition 
of 25,000 men, partly English, partly Spanish, wffiich is to land 
somewhere on the J’rench coast, when the campaign shall 
have begun in Germany. To prevent them engaging in this 
expedition, you must always be in a position to march forward 
and to threaten to overrun Portugal and take Lisbon. At the 
same time you must make the communications with France 
safe and easy, by using the time of the English inactivity to 
subdue Biscay and Navarre. . . . If the French armies in Spain 
remain idle, and permit the English to send expeditions against 
our coast, the tranquillity of France will be compromised, and 
the ruin of our cause Spain will infallibly follow.’ 

^ Clarke to Joseph, February 12. Ibid., pp. 197-9. 
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A supplementary letter to Jourdan of the same day recapitu- 
lates all the above points, adding that the Army of Portugal 
must send to Clause!, now Caffarelli’s successor in the North, as 
many troops as are needed there, but that the King at the same 
time must menace Portugal, so that Wellington shall not be 
able to detach men from his Peninsular Army. 

The fundamental error in all this is that, underrating Welling- 
ton’s strength, Napoleon judged that the Armies of the South 
and Centre could keep him in check. They were at this moment 
under 60,000 of all arms : if the Army of Portugal were out of 
the way, they were absolutely insufficient for the task set them. 
As to their menacing Lisbon, Wellington would have liked 
nothing better than an advance by them into Portugal, where 
he would have outnumbered them hopelessly. The hypothesis 
that Wellington was about to send 25,000 men by sea for 
a landing inside the French Empire, on which Napoleon lays so 
much stress, seems to have been formed on erroneous informa- 
tion from French spies in London, who had heard the rumour 
that a raid on Holland or Hanover was likely, or perhaps even 
one aimed at La Vendee. For the royalist emigres in England 
had certainly been talking of such a plan, and pressing it upon 
Lord Liverpool, as the dispatches of the latter to Wellington 
show The Emperor did not know that all such schemes 
would be scouted by the British Commander in Spain, and that he 
now possessed influence enough with the Cabinet to stop them. 

It would appear that the Emperor’s intelligence from England 
misled him in other ways : he was duly informed of the depar- 
ture from Lisbon of the depleted cavalry and infantry units, 
about which Wellington disputed so much with the Duke of 
York, and the deduction drawn was that the Peninsular Army 
was being decreased. The exaggerated impression of the losses 
in the Burgos retreat, which could be gathered from the Whig 
newspapers, led to an underrating of the strength that the 
British Army would have in the spring. Traitors from Cadiz 
wrote to Madrid that the friction between the Regency and 
Wellington was so great, that it was doubtful whether the new 
Generalissimo would have any real control over the Spanish 
armies. And the sickness in both the British and the Portu- 
guese armies — bad as it was — ^was exaggerated by spies, so 
^ See above, p. 219. 
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wildly that the Emperor was under the delusion that Wellington 
could not count on more than 80,000 British or 20,000 Portu- 
guese troops in the coming campaign. It may be worth while 
to quote at this point the official view at Paris of the British 
army in Portugal, though the words were written some time 
later, and only just before the news of Wellington’s sudden 
advance on the Douro had come to hand : 

" In the position in which the enemy found himself there was 
no reason to fear that he would take the offensive : his remote- 
ness, Ms lack of transport, his constant and timid caution in 
all operations out of the ordinary line, all announced that we 
had complete liberty to act as suited us best, without worry or 
inconvenience. I may add that the ill feeling between English 
and Spaniards, the voyage of Lord Wellington to Cadiz, the 
changes in his army, of which many regiments have been sent 
back to England, were all favourable circumstances allowing 
us to carry out fearlessly every movement that the Emperor’s 
orders might dictate 

It is only necessary to observe that Wellington was not more 
remote from the French than they were from him : that he had 
excellent transport— far better than his enemies ever enjoyed : 
that timid caution was hardly the policy which stormed 
Badajoz or won Salamanca: that his rapid and triumphant 
offensive was just starting when the Minister of War wrote the 
egregious paragraph wliich we have just cited. Persistent 
undervaluing of the resources and energy of Wellington by 
Head-quarters at Paris — e. by the Emperor when present, by 
the Minister of War in his absence — was at the roots of the 
impending disaster. 

Leaving the King newly established at Valladolid, the Army 
of the South redistributing itself between Madrid and the 
Douro, the Army of the Centre turning back from its projected 
march to Burgos in order to reoccupy the province of Segovia, 
and the Army of Portugal beginning to draw off from in front 
of Wellington troops to be sent to the North, we must turn for 
a moment to explain the crisis in Navarre and Biscay which was 
engrossing so much of Napoleon’s attention. 

^ Correspondance du Boi Joseph, ix. p. 290, written just before Clarke 
got news of Wellington’s stayt. , 
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THE NORTHERN INSURRECTION. FEBRUARY- 
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It has been explained in an earlier chapter that ever since 
General Caffarelli concentrated all the available troops of the 
Army of the North, in order to Join Souham in driving away 
Wellington from the siege of Burgos, the three Basque provinces, 
Navarre, and the coastland of Santander had been out of hand \ 
The outward and visible sign of that fact was the intermittent 
stoppage of communication between Bayonne and Madrid, 
which had so much irritated Napoleon on his return from 
Russia. It was undoubtedly a just cause of anger that impor- 
tant dispatches should be hung up at Tolosa, or Vittoria, or 
Burgos, because the bands of Mina or Mendizabal or Longa 
were holding the defile of Salinas — the grave of so many convoy- 
escorts— or the pass of Pancorbo. It had been calculated in 
1811 that it might often require a small column of 250 men to 
bnng an imperial courier safely through either of those perilous 
narrows. But in the winter of 1812-13 things had grown far 
worse. ‘ The insurgents of Guipuzeoa, Navarre, and Aragon,’ 
as Clarke wrote to Jourdan with perfect truth 2 , ‘ have had six 
months to^ organize and train themselves : their progress has 
been prodigious: they have formed many formidable corps, 
which no longer fear to face our troops when numbers are equal. 

ey have called in the English, and receive every day arms, 
mumtions, and even cannon on the coast. They have actually 
begun to conduct regular sieges.’ Yet it was three months 
and more since the King had sent back CaffareUi and the field- 
force of the Army of the North from Valladolid, to restore order 
m the regions which had slipped out of hand during the great 
concentration of the French armies in November, 

If it be asked why the North had become so far more unquiet 
^ See above, pp. 

“ Dispatch of February 26, Correspmdan 0 e du Roi Joseph, ix. p. 206, 
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than it had been in previous years, the answer must be that the 
cause was moral and not material. It was not merely that 
many small places had been evacuated for a time by the French 
during the Burgos campaign, nor that the British fleet was 
throwing in arms and supplies at Castro-Urdiales or Santander. 
The important thing was that for the first time since 1808 the 
whole people had got a glimpse of hope : the French had been 
driven out of Madrid ; they had evacuated Biscay ; Old Castile 
and Leon had been in the power of Wellington for several 
months. It was true that Madrid had been recovered, that 
Wellington had been forced to retreat. But it was well known 
that the general result of the campaign of 1812 had been to free 
all Southern Spain, and that the French had been on the verge 
of min in the early autumn. The prestige of the Imperial 
armies had received at Salamanca a blow from which it never 
recovered. Wherefore the insurgents of the North put forth 
during the winter of 1812-13 an energy such as they had never 
before displayed, and the French generals gradually discovered 
that they had no longer to do with mere guerrillero bands, half- 
armed, half-fed wanderers in the hills, recruited only from the 
desperate and the reckless, but with a whole people in arms. 
WhenCaffarelli returned from Burgos, he found that the Spanish 
authorities had re-established themselves in every town which 
had been left ungarrisoned, that taxes and requisitions were 
being levied in a regular fashion, and that new regiments were 
being formed and trained in Biscay and Guipuzcoa. The 
nominal Spanish commander in this region was Mendizabal, 
theoretically Chief of the ‘ Seventh Army ’ — but he was an 
officer of little resource and no authority. The real fighting 
man was Longa, originally a guerrillero chief, but now gazetted 
a colonel in the regular army. He was a gunsmith from the 
Rioja, a very resolute and persistent man, who had taken to the 
hills early, and had outlived most of his rivals and colleagues — 
a clear instance of the ^ survival of the fittest.’ His useful 
co-operation with Sir Home Popham in the last autumn has 
been mentioned above : his band, now reorganized as four 
infantry battalions, was raised from the mountaineers of the 
province of Santander and the region of the upper Ebro. His 
usual beat lay betweei^ the sea and Burgos, and he was as 
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frequently to be found on the Cantabrian coast as at the defile 
of Pancorbo, where the great Bayonne ehaussee crosses from the 
watershed of the Ebro to that of the Douro. His force never 
much exceeded 3,000 men, but they were tough material — ^great 
marchers and (as they proved when serving under Wellington) 
very staunch fighters on their own ground. West of Longa’s 
hunting grounds were those of Porlier, in the Eastern Asturias : 
the star of the ‘ Marquesito,’ as he was called, had paled some- 
what of late, as the reputation of Longa had increased. He 
had never had again such a stroke of luck as his celebrated 
surprise of Santander in 1811 \ and the long French occupation 
of the Asturias in the days of Bonnet had worn down his band 
to little over 2,000 men. At this moment he was mainly 
engaged, under the nominal command of Mendizabal, in keeping 
Santofia blockaded. To besiege it in form he had neither 
enough men nor a battering train : but if driven away once 
and again by Caffarelli, he never allowed himself to be caught, 
and was back again to stop the roads, the moment that the 
relieving column had marched off. In Biscay the leading spirit 
was Jauregui (El Pastor), another old ally of Sir Home Popham, 
but in addition to his band there was now on foot a new organiza- 
tion of a more regular sort, three Biscayan and three Guipuzcoan 
battalions, who had received arms from the English cruisers. 
They held all the interior of the country, had fortified the old 
citadel of Castro -Urdiales on the coast, with guns lent them 
from the fleet, and co-operated with Mendizabal and Longa 
whenever occasion offered. They had held Bilbao for a time 
in the autumn, but were chased out of it when Caffarelli 
returned from Burgos. In January they made another attempt 
upon it, but were repulsed by General Rouget, in command of 
the garrison. 

Between the fields of operation of the Biscayans and Longa 
and that of the Navarrese insurgents, there was the line of the 
great Bayonne chamsee, held by a series of French garrisons at 
Tolosa, Bergara, Mondragon, Vittoria, Miranda del Ebro, and 
the castle of Pancorbo. This line of fortified places was a sore 
hindrance to the Spaniards, but on many occasions they 
crossed it. Mina’s raiding battalions from Navarre were 
* See vol, iv. p. 
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frequently seen in the Basque provinces. And they had made 
communication between one garrison and another so dangerous 
that the post-commanders often refused to risk men on escorts 
between one place and the next, and had long ceased to attempt 
requisitions on the countryside. They were fed by convoys 
pushed up the high road, with heavy forces to guard them, at 
infrequent intervals. In Navarre, as has been already explained, 
Mina held the whole countryside, and had set up an orderly 
form of government. He had at the most 8,000 or 9,000 men, 
but they spread everywhere, sometimes operating in one column, 
sometimes in many, seldom to be caught when sought after, 
and capable of turning on any rash pursuing force and over- 
whelming it, if its strength was seen to be over-small Mina’s 
sphere of action extended far into Aragon, as far as Huesca, so 
that he was as much a plague to Paris, the Governor of Sara- 
gossa, as to Thouvenot, Governor of Vittoria, or Abbe, Governor 
of Pampeluna. His strategical purpose, if we may ascribe such 
a thing to one who was, after all, but a guerrilleroof special talent 
and energy, was to break the line of communication down the 
Ebro from Miranda to Saragossa, the route by which the King 
and the Army of the North kept up their touch with Suchet’s 
troops in Aragon. It was a tempting objective, since all down 
the river there were French garrisons at short distances 
in Haro, Logrono, Viana, Calahorra, Milagro, Tudela, and 
other places, none of them very large, and each capable of 
being isolated, and attacked for some days, before the Governor 
of Navarre could come to its aid with a strong relieving column. 
And there were other garrisons, such as those at Tafalia and 
Huesca, covering outlying road-centres, which were far from 
succour and liable to surprise -attacks at any moment. 

Nor was Mina destitute of the power to call in help for one of 
his greater raids — he sometimes shifted towards the coast, and 
got in touch with the Guipuzcoans and Biscayans, while he had 
also communication with Duran, south of the Ebro, This officer 
who was theoretically a division-commander in the Valencian 
Army, was really the leader of a band of four or five thousand 
irregulars, who hung about the mountains of Soria, and kept 
the roads from Madrid to Saragossa and the Ebro blocked. 
And Duran was again in touch with the Empecinado, whose 
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beat lay on the east side of New Castile, and whose main object 
was to molest the French garrisons of Guadalajara, Segovia, and 
Alcala. Temporary combinations of formidable strength could 
be made, when several of these irregular forces joined for 
a common raid : but the chiefs generally worked apart, each 
disliking to move very far from his own district, where he was 
acquainted with the roads and the inhabitants. For in a 
country of chaotic sierras, like Northern Spain, local knowledge 
was all-important : to be aware of exactly what paths and 
passes were practicable in January snow, or what torrents were 
fordable in March rain, was the advantage which the guerrillero 
had over his enemy. It is probable that in March or April 
1813 the total force of all the insurgent bands was no greater 
than that of the French garrisons and movable columns with 
which they had to contend. But the Army of the North was 
forced to tie down the larger half of its strength to holding 
strategical points and long lines of communication, while the 
guerrilleros could evacuate one whole region for weeks at a time, 
in order to mass in another. They could be unexpectedly strong 
in one district, yet lose nothing by temporary abandonment of 
another. They were admirably served for intelligence, since 
the whole population was by goodwill or by fear at their service; 
the French could only depend on afrancesados for information, 
and these were timid and few ; they grew fewer as Mina 
gradually discovered and hanged traitors. When the French 
columns had gone by, it was easily to be guessed who had 
guided them or given them news — and such people perished, or 
had to migrate to the nearest garrison. But local knowledge 
was the real strength of the guerrilleros : a French column- 
commander, guiding his steps from the abominable maps of 
Lopez — ^the atlas which was universally used for want of 
a better — was always finding his enemy escape by a path unindi- 
cated on the map, or appear in his rear over some unknown 
cross-road, which could not have been suspected to exist. 
Hence the local Spanish traitor was absolutely necessary as 
a guide, and often he could not be found — ^treachery having 
been discovered to be a path that led inevitably to the gallows. 
The Army of the North had acquired, from old and painful 
experience of counter-marches, some general knowledge of the 
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cross-roads between the Ebro and the Pyrenees. But when 
troops from a distance — sections of the Bayonne Reserve, or 
reinforcements from the Army of Portugal — ^were turned on to 
the game of guerrillero-hunting, they found themselves very 
helpless. As a rule, the most promising march ended in finding 
the lair still warm, but the quarry invisible. 

Napoleon and his mouthpiece, the War Minister Clarke, 
refused to the end, as Marshal Marmont remarked \ to see that 
the War of Spain was unlike any other war that the French 
armies had waged since 1792. The nearest parallels to it were 
the fightingin Switzerland in 1798 and against Hofer’s Tyrolese 
in 1809. But both of these earlier insurrectionary wars had 
been fought on a very limited area, against an enemy of no great 
numerical strength, practically unhelped from without. In 
Spain the distances were very great, the mountains — if less 
high than the Alps — were almost as tiresome, for in the Alps 
there were vast tracts completely inaccessible to both sides, 
but the Sierras, if rugged, are less lofty and better furnished 
with goat-tracks and smugglers’ by-ways, where the heavily 
laden infantryman cannot follow the evasive mountaineer. 
Moreover, the English cruisers continued to drop in the arms 
and munitions without which the insurgents could not have 
kept the field. 

There can be no doubt that Napoleon undervalued the power 
of the Spanish guerrilleros, just as he undervalued the resources 
and the enterprise of Wellington. From the first moment of 
his return from Russia he had continued to impress on Joseph 
and Jourdan the necessity for pacifying the North, before the 
season for regular campaigning should have arrived, and 
Wellington should have taken the field. But his theory that 
the winter was the best time for dealing with the bands was 
rather specious than correct. For although the short days, the 
snow in the passes, and the swollen torrents were, no doubt, 
great hindrances to that freedom of movement which was the 
main strength of the guerrilleros, they were even greater hin- 
drances to combined operations by bodies of regular troops. 
Rapid marches are impossible off the high roads in Northern 
Spain, during the midwinter months ; and it was only by 
* MemoiteSf iv. p. 202, 
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combined operations and the use of large forces that the 
insurgents could be dealt with. Indeed, the country roads were 
practically impassable for any regular troops in many regions. 
What officer would risk detachments in upland valleys that 
might be found to be blocked with snow, or cut off from their 
usual communication by furious streams that had overflowed 
the roads and made fords impracticable ? Winter marches in 
unexplored hills are the most deadly expedients : all the 
weakly soldiers fall by the way — had not Drouet lost 150 men 
in passing the Guadarrama during the early days of December — 
and the Guadarrama was crossed by one of the few great royal 
roads of Spain ? What would be the losses of columns sent out 
on cross-roads and caught in blizzards, or in those weeks of 
continuous rain which are not uncommon in the sub-Pyrenean 
region ? 

The Emperor’s view was that Caffarelli had failed in Ms task 
from want of resourcefulness. He was always trying to parry 
blows rather than to strike himself : he allowed the insurgents 
to take the initiative, and when they had executed some tire- 
some raid would set out in a pursuit which was seldom useful, 
since they naturally outran him He was always marching to 
deliver or revictual some threatened garrison, anywhere between 
Santona and Pampeiuna, instead of setting himself to destroy 
the main agglomeration of hostile forces. Now Caffarelli, it is 
true, was no great general, and may have been on occasion 
wanting in vigour. But the best reply to the criticism of him 
sent from Paris is to observe that Hs successor, Clausel, uni- 
versally acknowledged to be the most active officer in Spain, 
failed in exactly the same way as his predecessor, even when 
he had been lent 20,000 veteran troops to aid Mm in Ms task. 

Napoleon wanted a great general movement pour balayer 
tout le Nord. He granted that Caffarelli had not enough troops 
both to furnish garrisons for every important point, and to hunt 
down the guerrilieros with a large field -force. Therefore he 
ordered Reille to furnish Caffarelli’s successor with every man 

» ‘ Au lieu de les poursuivre, deles inquieter, d’aller au devant de leurs 
entreprises, on attendait la noiivelle de leurs tentatives sur un point pour 
s’y porter swi-ragme : on agissait toujours aprds Pev^nement.* Clarke 
to Clausel, Correspondance du Boi Joseph^ ix.'^p. 210. 
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that he asked for. If necessary, the whole Army of Portugal 
might be requisitioned, since those of the South and Centre 
would be enough to keep Wellington in check. The letter of 
instructions which Clarke was directed to give to Ciausel, when 
the latter took up his appointment, explains the Emperor’s 
views. " By a continual taking of the offensive it ought to be 
possible to reach a prompt and happy result. The moment 
that the reinforcements to be furnished by General Reille arrive 
(and possibly they have already put themselves at your disposi- 
tion) in Navarre and Biscay, I am convinced that your usual 
activity will change the face of affairs. Rapid pursuits, well 
directed, and above all properly adapted to the topographical 
configuration of the district ; raids made without warning on 
the insurgents’ depots of provisions, their hospitals, their 
stores of arms, and in general on all their magazines, will 
infallibly carry confusion into their operations. After you have 
had some successful engagements with them, it will only require 
politic measures to complete their disorganization. When you 
have scattered their juntas, all the young men they have 
enrolled by compulsion will melt home. If you leave them no 
rest, and surprise them in their remotest places of refuge, the 
matter should end by their going wholly to pieces. ... As to 
the keeping open your communication with France, one 
particular device, to whose utility all the generals who have 
served in that region bear witness, is to establish at regular 
distances and in well chosen positions, especially where roads 
meet, small palisaded forts, or blockhouses, which will form 
a chain of posts and support each other. Owing to the wooded 
nature of the country they will not cost much to build — the 
estimate for such a system of blockhouses has been calculated 
to me at no more than 300,000 francs. 

^ Santona and Pampeluna must be held — ^the latter because 
its capture is Mina’s main ambition, the former because it is 
a terror to the English, who recently tried to have it besieged ; 
General Caffarelli had to lead an expedition to relieve it, 
Pampeluna is the more important for the moment : when a 
division of the Army of Portugal reaches Navarre you ought to 
be able to make Mina change his tone. Santona can wait — ^it 
may be reprovisioned by sea from the small ports of Biscay. 

S 2 
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As General Caffarelii has inconsiderately evacuated most of 
them, you should reoccupy them all, especially Bermeo and 
Castro-Urdiales. The latter is said to have been fortified with 
the help of the English. For the sake of the safety of Santofia 
all these places must be retaken at once : from the mouth of 
the Bidassoa to Santander every maritime position should be 
in French hands. Santander especially is, by the Emperor’s 
express orders, to be permanently occupied by an adequate 
garrison. 

‘ It is necessary that ail these operations should be carried out 
simultaneously. The pursuit of Mina in Navarre should 
synchronize with the operations in Biscay. The insurgents 
should be hunted in the inland, at the same time that they are 
attacked on the coast. This is the only way to disorganize 
them, to make them weak and divided at all points. ... It 
seems preferable to use every available man for a general 
simultaneous attack, than to undertake each necessary opera- 
tion in succession, with a smaller force and more leisure — all the 
more so because the reinforcements, which are to co-operate in 
your scheme, may be called elsewhere by some unforeseen 
development of affairs k’ 

Clause!, in obedience to his instructions, tried to carry out 
the whole of this scheme, and had small luck therewith. He 
built the chain of blockhouses from Irun to Burgos, thereby 
tying up many battalions to sedentary duty. He hunted Mina 
right and left, drove the insurrectionary Junta of Biscay from 
its abode, occupied all the little ports from Santander to San 
Sebastian, stormed the well-fortified Castro-Urdiales, revic- 
tualled Pampeluna and Santona, and at the end of three 
months had to report that his task was unfinished, that the 
insurrection was still unsubdued, and that although he had 
borrowed 20,000 infantry from the Army of Portugal, he must 
ask for another 20,000 men [where were they to be got ?] in 
order to finish the campaign. And by this time — the end of 
May — ^Wellington was loose, and the King was falling back on 
the Ebro, vainly calling for the five divisions that his brother 
had made over to the Army of the North. But we must 

^ Clarke to Clausel, March 9, Correspondance du Roi Joseph^ ix. 209-12 — 
a very long and interesting dispatch, of whicTi this is only a short prids. 
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resume the chronicle of the Northern campaign, before com- 
menting on its inadequate and unhappy conclusion. 

The operations may be said to have begun in January, when 
Palombini’s Italian division marched from Old Castile to join the 
Army of the North, in order to replace Dumoustier’s brigade of 
the Young Guard, which was being recalled to France. After 
crossing the Guadarrama Pass in a blizzard, which cost some 
lives, they got to Burgos on the 28th, driving away the Cura 
Merino and his band, who had been blocking the road from 
Valladolid. From Burgos Palombini marched to Vittoria, 
escorting a convoy of drafts returning to France, couriers, 
officials, and convalescents. There he heard that Longa and 
Mendizabal had cut in behind him, and had again stopped 
communications. Wherefore he turned back, and swept the 
Bureba, where they were reported to be. Not finding them, he 
marched as far as Poza de la Sal, not far from Briviesca, but 
some leagues off the great chaussee. In this town his head- 
quarters were fixed, while the bulk of his division was sent out 
in flying columns to collect food. He had only 500 men with 
him, when on the night of February 10-11 he found himself 
surrounded by three Spanish columns, which had slipped 
through the intervals of the outlying Italian regiments, and 
ran in on the town from different quarters. The surprise, 
contrived by Longa, was complete ; but Palombini, collecting 
his men in a clump, held out till daylight, when his battalions 
came flocking in to the sound of the musketry and relieved 
him. The Spaniards disappeared, taking with them some 
baggage and prisoners captured in the first rush, and were soon 
lost to sight in the mountains. 

The Italians, lucky to have escaped so cheaply, marched 
back to the Ebro by way of Domingo Calzada, where there was 
a French garrison in imminent danger of starvation, as it had 
long been blockaded by local bands L Palombini took if on 
with him, and blew up the castle, as the place was inconveniently 
remote from any other French post. He then returned to 
Vittoria by way of Haro (February 18) and next pushed on to 
Bilbao, where he relieved Dumoustier’s brigade of the Imperial 

* For a long account of the Combat of Poza, see Vacani, vol, vi. 
pp. 228-33. . 
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Guard, which was at last able to obey the Emperor’s order to 
return to France (February 21). Caffareili used this force as 
his escort back to Bayonne, and returned in some disgrace to 
Paris. Clausel assumed command in his stead on the next day. 

Pampeluna had been declared by the new commander’s letter 
of instructions to be the place of which he should be most 
careful. But seeing no chance of visiting and relieving it till 
Ms reinforcements from the Army of Portugal should have 
come up, Clausel, wMle waiting for their arrival, came to Bilbao, 
where he began to make preparations for the siege of Castro- 
Urdiales, by far the most important, for the moment, of the 
ports along the coast which the Emperor had commended to 
him for destruction. 

Meanwhile the Biscayan insurgents collected opposite Bilbao, 
on the Eastern side, and Mendizabal brought up Longa’s 
troops and some of the smaller bands to threaten it from the 
West. The idea was to give Clausel so much trouble about 
his head-quarters that he would be miable to march away 
against Castro. The days slipped by, and farther East Mina 
was more active than ever in Navarre. He had at last 


Biscay coast, and dragged by incredible exertions across 
mountain paths to the farthest inland. When they came to 
hand he set to work to beleaguer the French garrison of Tafalla, 
an outlying place, but less than tMrty miles from Pampeluna. 
This was a challenge to General Abbe, the Governor of Navarre : 
a force wMeh has dug trenches and brought up heavy guns is 
obviously asking for a fight, and not intending to abscond. 
Abbe marched with 3,000 infantry and 150 chasseurs to raise 
the siege, and found Mina with four of Ms battalions and his 
regiment of cavalry drawn up across the high road, in a mountain 
position at Tiebas, ten miles north of Tafalla. After a hard 
day’s fighting, Abbe failed to break through, and had to fall 
back on Pampeluna i (February 9). The news of his repulse 
d^heartened the garrison, whose walls were crumbling under 
he fire of Mina’s heavy guns, and they surrendered on Feb- 

lokTSlf Line and 

force ® Sone out in 
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raary 11th to the number of 11 officers and 317 men— the post- 
commander and many others had been killed during the siege. 

This success of Mina’s meant nothing less than that the 
whole open country of Navarre was at his mercy, since Abbe 
had been beaten in the field ; wherefore Clausel hastened to 
dispatch the first reinforcements from the Army of Portugal 
which reached him — Barbot’s division — to this quarter. But 
the affair created less excitement than an exploit of reckless 
courage carried out by one of Mina’s detachments in the follow- 
ing month. The old castle of Fuenterrabia commands the 
passage of the Bidassoa, and looks across its estuary into 
France : on March 11 it was surprised by escalade by a handful 
of guerrilleros, the garrison taken prisoner, the guns thrown into 
the water, and the whole building destroyed by fire. The flames 
were visible far into France— troops hurried up from Irim and 
Hendaye, but of course found the guerrilleros gone \ 

This exploit was rather spectacular than harmful to the 
French— quite otherwise was the last event of the month of 
March. Barbot’s division, on entering Navarre, was directed 
to help Abbe to clear the country between Pampeluna and the 
Ebro. Having reached Lodosa on March 80, Barbot sent out 
two battalions to raise requisitions in the neighbouring town of 
Lerin. The place was being sacked, when the scattered French 
were suddenly attacked by two of Mina’s battalions, while two 
more and 200 Navarrese lancers cut in between the enemy and 
Lodosa. The French, thoroughly surprised, lost heavily in the 
first shock, but rallied and started to cut their way back to their 
division, only eight miles away. In a running fight they were 
much mauled, and finally had to form square to receive the 
cavalry. In this inconvenient formation they were forced to 
a long musketry fight with the Navarrese, which so shook the 
square that it finally broke when Mina’s lancers charged. The 
two battalions were annihilated, 28 officers and 635 men taken 
prisoners — the rest cut down. Gaudin, the colonel commanding 
the detachment, escaped with a few mounted officers The 

^ The interesting dispatch of Leguia, the captor of Fuenterrabia, will be 
found in the Appendix to Arteche, vol. xiii. 

Mina’s claim to have annihilated these unfortunate troops is sustained 
by Martinien’s lists, which <show 8 officers killed and 23 wounded in the 
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extraordinary part of the affair was that its last crisis took 
place at only two miles from Lodosa, where Barbot was lying 
with his remaining six battalions. The French general never 
stirred, but only put himself in a posture of defence, thereb}' 
provoking Mina’s surprise \ for he could have saved the column 
by going out to its help. After the disaster he retired to 
Pampeluna, with a division reduced to little over 8,000 men. 
But not long after Taupin’s division of the Army of Portugal 
also entered Navarre, and joined Abbe. This gave the latter 
a very heavy force — at least 13,000 men, and when Clause! had 
finished his own operations in the direction of Bilbao, and 
marched from Biscay to encircle Mina on one side, while Abbe 
was to hold him on the other, the great guerrillero was in grave 
danger. But this was only in late April and May, and before 
the chronicle of these weeks is reached we have to turn back 
westward for a space. 

Napoleon’s orders had told Clausel to attack at all points at 
once, and to lose no time in setting to work. But it was quite 
clear that no general synchronized move could be made, until 
the divisions borrowed from Reiile had all arrived. What 
active operations meant, before the reinforcements had come 
up, had been sufficiently proved by Abbe’s defeat atTiebas : and 
Clausel’s own doings in March were equally discouraging, if not 
so disastrous. He had resolved to carry out one of the Emperor’s 
urgent orders by capturing Castro-Urdiales, the touching-place 
of British cruisers and the one fortified port which the Allies 
possessed on the Biscay coast. Undervaluing its strength, he 
marched out on March 21 with the bulk of Palombini’s Italian 
division and a single French battalion, intending to take it by 
escalade. For he had been told that its ancient walls had been 
indifferently repaired, and were almost without guns. When, 
however, he had reached the neighbourhood of Castro on the 
22nd, he had to own on inspection that the enterprise would be 
hopeless-—his commanding engineer, the historian Vacani 2— 

25th L^ger and 27th Line, at Lerin, March 31, There would not be more 
than 40 or 45 officers present with two battalions. 

^ Expressed at some length in the great guerriliero’s Memoirs, 

® Who has a long and interesting narrative of the expedition in his 
voL vi. pp. 240-50. ^ 
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maintaiiied that it would take 6,000 men and a siege train of 
at least six heavy guns to deal with the place. And, as subse- 
quent events showed, this was quite true. CastrO' is built on 
a rocky spit projecting into the sea, with a stout wall 20 feet 
high drawn across the isthmus which joins the headland to the 
coast. The narrow front of this wall, from water to water, had 
been well repaired ; there were some 20 guns mounted, and an 
old castle on the extreme seaward point of the spit served as 
a citadel or inner fortification. Mendizabal and his lieutenant, 
Campillo, had come down from the interior wdth three or four 
thousand men, and were visible on the flank, ready to fall upon 
the Italian column if it should approach the town, through the 
labyrinth of vineyards and stone fences which covered its 
outskirts. 

Ciausel, always venturesome, was inclined at first to go on with 
his enterprise, when news reached him that Bilbao, which he 
had left rather weakly garrisoned, was threatened by the 
guerrillero Jauregui, and the battalions of the volunteers of 
Biscay and Guipuzcoa. He returned hastily to his head-quarters 
with his French battalion, but found that the danger had been 
exaggerated for the moment, so sent out General Rouget with 
two battalions to join Palombini, who had meanwhile on the 
24th fought a severe action with Mendizabal. The Spaniard 
had tried to surround him in his camp at San Pelayo, with 
several outflanking columns — ^the Italian sallied out and drove 
him off with loss— but suffered himself no less Ciausel, on 
reacliing the front, came to the conclusion that Castro must not 
be attacked without heavy guns and a larger field-force. He 
directed Palombini to burn the ladders, fascines, &c,, prepared 
for the assault, and to go off instead to raise the blockade of 
Santona, while he himself returned to Bilbao. The Italian 
division therefore marched westward on Colindres, on the other 
side of the bay on which Santona stands, thrusting aside the 
Spanish blockading forces, and communicated with the governor, 
General Lameth. A supply of small arms and ammunition, 

^ Vaeanfs statement that the Italian division lost this day only 110 
men, is made absurd by the lists in Martinien, which show that the 4th, 
6th, and 2nd Ligeros lost that day 3 officers killed and 16 wounded — 
which implies a total casualty list of at least 350. 
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money, and food was thrown into the place. On the other 
hand, Lameth was ordered to get six heavy guns on shipboard, 
and to be prepared to run them down the coast, when next 
a French force should appear in front of Castro-Urdiales, along 
with a provision of round shot, shells, and entrenching tools. 
Lameth got the siege material ready, but was not asked for it 
till another full month had gone by, for Clausel had other 
business pressed upon him. 

Palombini thereupon turned back, and regained Bilbao in 
three forced marches, unmolested by the Spaniards, for they 
had gone off in the direction of Balmaseda, not expecting him 
to return so quickly. He had only been in Bilbao for two days 
when Clausel sent him out again, eastward this time and not 
westward, with two of Ms regiments, for a surprise attack on 
Guernica, the head-quarters of the Biscayan insurgents and the 
seat of their Junta. A French column of two battalions of 
the 40th Line from Durango was to co-operate and to assail the 
enemy in the rear. This expedition was quite in consonance 
with Napoleon’s orders to strike at the enemy’s central depdts 
in front and rear by unexpected raids. But it also showed the 
difficulty of carrying out such plans. Palombini reached 
Guernica, driving before him bands which gave way, but were 
always growing stronger : behind Guernica they made a stand 
— the French flanking column failed to appear—having found 
troubles of its own — ^and Palombini was repulsed and forced 
to cut his way back out of the hills. He reported his loss as 
only 80 men — ^but it was probably somewffiat more ^ (April 2). 
Having picked up the stray French column, and replenished his 
ammunition from Bilbao, Palombini, with a laudable perse- 
verance, attacked the Guernica position again on April 5, and 
this time forced it. Thence pushing east, he tried to drive the 
enemy before Mm along the coast road, on which, in the neigh- 
bourhood of St. Sebastian, a brigade from the Bayonne reserve 
had been set to block their flight. But the Biscayans and 
Ei Pastor evaded Mm and slipped south into the Mils ; the 
Guipuzcoan battalions, instinctively falling back on their own 

^ In Martinien’s lists there are five officer-casualties given for this fight, 
but they do not include all the names of officers mentioned as killed by 
Vacani in his narrative. r 
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province, were in more danger. But warned in time that the 
coast road was stopped, some of them took refuge in the boats 
of English warships at Lequeytio and Motrico, and were 
shipped off to Castro-Urdiales in safety, while others simply 
dispersed. No prisoners were taken, but Palombini captured 
the petty magazines of the Guipuzcoans at Aspeytia and 
Azcoytia, and thinking that the insurrection was scotched 
returned to the Bayonne chaussee at Bergara (April 9). 

So far was this from ending the campaign, that while Palombini 
was devastating Guipuzcoa, the Biscayans and El Pastor had 
concerted a new attack on Bilbao with Longa and Mendizabai, 
who had been left with no containing force in front of them 
when the enemy had retired from before Castro-Urdiales. 

Clausel had gone off from Bilbao on March 30, with a large 
escort, to join at Vittoria the newly arrived divisions of the 
Army of Portugal, those of Taupin and Foy, and was set on 
organizing a new attack on Mina. In the absence of both 
the Commander-in-Chief and of Palombini, Bilbao was very 
weakly garrisoned — ^not more than 2,000 men were left to 
General Rouget to defend a rather extensive system of out- 
works, On April 10th the Spaniards attacked Mm on both 
sides of the Nervion river, and would probably have broken into 
Bilbao but for the incapacity of Mendizabai, whose main body 
did not come up in time to assist the attack of the Biscayans 
on the other bank of the river. Rouget was still holding out 
w-hen Palombini came to his rescue from Bergara via Durango, 
in two forced marches. The Spaniards thereupon dispersed, 
after their usual fashion, Mendizabai disappearing to the east, 
the Biscayans falling back on their old head-quarters at 
Guernica. Palombini was strong at the moment, having been 
joined by the brigade from Bayonne, under General Aussenac, 
which had been blocking the coast road. He therefore tried to 
surround the Biscayans with converging columns — but w^hen 
he thought that he had cut them off from the inland, and was 
about to drive them into the water, the bulk of them were 
picked up at Bermeo by English cruisers, and landed farther 
down the coast. Only some baggage and a store of munitions 
fell into the pursuer’s hands (April 14). 

On this, Palombini, ‘ convinced,’ says his admiring chronicler 
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Vacani, ‘ of the uselessness of trying to envelop or destroy 
local bands among mountains which they knew too well, when 
he could only dispose of columns of a few battalions for the 
pursuit/ resolved to halt at Bilbao, and prepare for the siege 
of Castro. He put the brigade from Bayonne in charge of the 
high road to San Sebastian, and waited for the arrival of Foy 
from Vittoria. For he had been informed that this general, with 
his division of the Army of Portugal, was to be detailed to 
help him in the subjection of Biscay. Meanwhile April was 
half over, the insurgents had been often hunted but never 
caught, and Wellington might be expected to be on the move 
any morning : it was strange that he had not been heard of 
already. 

Leaving Biscay to Palombini and Foy, Clausel had collected 
at Vittoria one of his own divisions, hitherto scattered in small 
detachments, but relieved by the reinforcements sent him from 
the Army of Portugal. For beside the four divisions lent for 
active service, he had taken over the whole Province of 
Burgos, to which Reille had sent the division of Lamartiniere, 
With his own newly-collected division, under Vandermaesen, 
and Taupin’s of the Army of Portugal, Clausel set out for 
Navarre on April 11th, to combine his operations with those of 
Abbe and to hunt down Mina. As he had already sent forward 
to the Governor of Navarre the division of Barbot, there was 
now a field-force of 20,000 men available for the chase, without 
taking into consideration the troops tied down in garrisons. 
This was more than double the strength that Mina could com- 
mand, and the next month was one of severe trial for the great 
guerrillero. 

Clausers first idea was to catch Mina by a sweeping move- 
ment of all his four divisions, which he collected at Puente la 
Reyna in the valley of the Arga (April 24), Mina answered this 
move by dispersion, and his battalions escaped through inter- 
vals in the cordon with no great loss, and cut up more than 
once small detachments of their pursuers. Clausel perceiving 
that this system was useless, then tried another, one of those 
recommended by the Emperor in lus letter of instruction of 
March 9, viz. a resolute stroke at the enemy’s magazines and 
depots. Mina kept his hospitals, some rough munition factories 
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which he had set up, and his store of provisions, in the remote 
Pyrenean valley of Roneal, where Navarre and Aragon meet : it 
was most inaccessible and far from any high road. Nevertheless 
Clause! marched upon it with the divisions of Abbe, Vander- 
maeseii, and Barbot, leaving Taupin alone at Estella to 
contain Western Navarre. He calculated that Mina would be 
forced to concentrate and fight, in order to save his stores and 
arsenal, and that so he might be destroyed. He was partly 
correct in his hypothesis — but only partly. Mina left four of 
his battalions in Western Navarre, in the valleys of the Amescoas, 
to worry Taupin, and hurried with the remaining five to cover 
the RoncaL There was heavy fighting in the passes leading to 
it on May 12 and 13, which ended in the Navarrese being beaten 
and dispersed with the loss of a thousand men. Clausel cap- 
tured and destroyed the factories and magazines, and made 
prisoners of the sick in the hospitals, whom he treated with 
unexpected humanity. Some of the broken battalions fled 
south by Sanguesa into lower Navarre, others eastward into 
Aragon. Among these last was Mina himself with a small party 
of cavalry— he tried to fetch a compass round the pursuing 
French and to return to his own country, but he was twice headed 
off, and finally forced to fly far into Eastern Aragon, as far as 
Barbastro. This region was practically open to him for flight, 
for the French garrison of Saragossa was too iveak to cover the 
whole country, or to stop possible bolt-holes. Mina was there- 
fore able to rally part of his men there, and called in the help of 
scattered partidas. Clausel swept all North-Western Aragon 
with his three divisions, making arrests and destroying villages 
which had harboured the insurgents. But he did not wish to 
pursue Mina to the borders of Catalonia, where he would have 
been quite out of his own beat, and inconveniently remote 
from Pampeluna and Vittoria. 

But meanwhile the division which he had left under Taupin 
in Navarre was having much trouble with Mina’s four battalions 
in the Amescoas, and parties drifting back from the rout in 
the Roneal vexed the northern bank of the Ebro, while Longa 
and Mendizabai, abandoning their old positions in front of 
Bilbao, had descended on to the Bayonne ckaussee, and exe- 
cuted many raids upon it, from the pass of Salinas above 
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Vittoria as far as the Ebro (April 25--May 10). The communica- 
tions between Bayonne and Burgos were once more cut, and 
the situation grew so bad that Lamartini^re’s division of the 
Army of Portugal had to be moved eastward, to clear the road 
from Burgos to Mranda, Sarrut’s to do the same between 
Miranda and Bilbao, while Maucune detached a brigade to 
relieve Lamartiniere at Burgos. Of the whole Army of Portugal 
there was left on May 20th only one single infantry brigade at 
Palencia which was still at Reille’s disposition. Five and a half 
divisions had been lent to Clausel, and were dispersed in the 
north. And Wellington was now just about to move ! The 
worst thing of all for the French cause was that the communica- 
tions of the North were as bad in May as they had been in 
January : after Clausel had taken off the main field -army to the 
Roncal, and had led it from thence far into Aragon, the roads 
behind him were absolutely useless. Only on the line Bayonne- 
Vittoria, where the new blockhouses were beginning to arise, 
was any regular passing to and fro possible. Clausel himself 
was absolutely lost to sight, so far as King Joseph was concerned 
— it took a fortnight or twenty days to get a dispatch through 
to him. 

Meanwhile, before turning to the great campaign of Welling- 
ton on the Douro, it is necessary to dispose of the chronicle of 
affairs in Biscay. Foy and Ms division, as we have seen, had 
marched from Vittoria to Bilbao and reached the latter place on 
April 21st \ On the way they had nearly caught Mendizabai at 
Orduna, where he chanced to be present with a guard of only 
200 men ; but, warned just in time, he had the luck to escape, 
and went back to pick up his subordinates Longa and Gampillo 
nearer the coast. 

Soon after Foy’s arrival at Bilbao he was joined by Sarrut’s 
division of the Army of Portugal, which had followed him from 
Vittoria. He had therefore, counting Palombini’s Italians, the 
brigade of Aussenac, and the regular garrison of Bilbao, at least 
16,000 men — ample for the task that Clausel had commended 
to him, the capture of Castro -Urdiales, with its patched-up 
mediaeval wall. The only thing presenting any difficulty was 

^ Not the 24th as in Vaeani and Belmas. See Girod de i’ Ain’s Life of Foy, 

p. 260. 
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getting a siege train to this remote headland: Lameth, the 
Governor of Santonar, as it will be remembered, had been 
ordered to provide one, and there were four heavy guns in Bilbao : 
—the roads on both sides, however, were impracticable, and the 
artillery had to come by water, running the chance of falling in 
with British cruisers. 

On April 25th Foy marched out of Bilbao with his own, 
Sarrut’s, and Palombini’s divisions, more than 11,000 men,i 
leaving Aussenac on the Deba, to guard the road from San 
Sebastian, and Rouget in garrison as usual. On the same 
evening he reached the environs of Castro, and left Palombini 
there to shut in the place, while he went on himself to look for 
Mendizabal, who was known to be watching affairs from the 
hills, and to be blocking the road to Santona, as he had so often 
done before. Foy then moved on to Cerdigo where he established 
his head-quarters for the siege, on a strong position between the 
sea and the river Agaera. Mendizabal was reputed to be holding 
the line of the Ason, ten miles farther on, but in weak force : he 
had only the partidas of Campillo and Herrero with him, Longa 
being absent in the direction of Vittoria. On the 29th Foy 
drove off these bands at Ampuero, and communicated with 
Santona, into which he introduced a drove of 500 oxen and 
other victuals. The governor Lameth was ordered to ship the 
siege train that he had collected to Islares, under the camp at 
Cerdigo, on the first day when he should find the bay clear — 
for three English sloops, the Lyra, Boyalist, and Sparrow, under 
Captain Bloye, were lying off Castro and watching the coast. 
Foy then established Sarrut’s division to cover the siege at 
Trucios, and sent two Italian battalions to Portugalete to guard 
the road to Bilbao, keeping his own division and the three other 
Italian battalions for the actual trench work. The heavy guns 
were the difficulty- — ^those expected from Bilbao were stopped 
at the mouth of the Nervion by the English squadron, which 
was watching for them — but in the absence of the sloops on this 
quest, the governor of Santona succeeded in running his convoy 

* Figures in Belmas are (in detail) Foy’s own division (10 battalions) 
5,513 men, Palombini’s (5 battalions) 2,474, artillery 409, Sarrut’s division 
about 4,500. Foy left behind Aussenac’s brigade about 1,500, and the 
garrison of Bilboa about 2,0(K). 
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across the bay on May 4th, The guns from Bilbao were after- 
wards brought up by land, with much toil. 

Foy then commenced three batteries on the high slopes which 
dominate the town : two were completed on the 6th, despite 
much long-distance fire from the British ships, and from a heavy 
gun which Captain Bloye had mounted on the rocky islet of 
Santa Anna outside the harbour. On the 7th fire was begun from 
two batteries against the mediaeval curtain wall, but was 
ineffective — one battery was silenced by the British. On the 
10th, however, the third battery — much closer in — -was ready, 
and opened with devastating results on the 11th, two hours’ fire 
making a breach 30 feet wide and destroying a large convent 
behind it. 

The Governor, Pedro Alvarez, one of Longa’s colonels, had 
a garrison of no more than 1,000 men — all like himself from 
Longa’s regiments of Iberia ; he made a resolute defence, kept 
up a continuous counter-fire, and prepared to hold the breach. 
But it was obvious that the old wall was no protection from 
modem artillery, and that Foy could blow down as much of it 
as he pleased at leisure. On the afternoon of the 11th part of 
the civil population went on board the British ships : the 
governor made preparations for holding the castle, on the sea- 
side of the town projecting into the water, as a last strong- 
hold : but it was only protected by the steepness of the rock on 
which it stood — its walls were ruined and worthless. Late in the 
day the British took off the heavy gun which they had placed 
on the islet — ^it could not have been removed after the town 
had fallen, and the fall was clearly inevitable. 

Foy, seeing the curtain-wall continuing to crumble, and 
a 60-foot breach established, resolved to storm that night, 
and sent in at 7.20 three columns composed of eight French and 
eight Italian flank companies for the assault — ^the former to the 
breach, the latter to try to escalade a low angle near the Bilbao 
gate. Both attacks succeeded, despite a heavy but ill-aimed 
fire from the defenders, and the Spaniards were driven through 
the town and into the castle, where they maintained themselves. 
Alvarez had made preparations for evacuation — ^while two 
companies held the steep steps which were the only way up to 
the castle, the rest of the garrison embarked at its back on the 
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boats of the British squadron. Some were killed in the water 
by the French fire, some drowned, but the large majority got 
off. By three in the morning there w^ere only 100 men left in 
the castle : Alvarez had detailed them to throw the guns into 
the sea, and to fire the magazines, both of which duties they 
accomplished, before the early dawn. When, by means of ladders, 
the French made their way into an embrasure of the defences, 
some of this desperate band were killed. But it is surprising to 
hear that most of them got away by boat from the small jetty 
at the back of the castle. They probably owed their escape to 
the fact that the stormers had spent the night in riotous 
atrocities vying with those of Badajoz on a small scale. Instead 
of finishing off their job by taking the castle, they had spent the 
night in rape and plunder in the town \ 

The Spaniards declared that the total loss of their garrison 
was only 100 men, and the statement is borne out by the 
dispatch of Captain Bloye of the Lyra. Foy wrote to Clausel 
that the whole business had only cost him fifty men. The two 
statements seem equally improbable, for the siege had lasted 
for six days of open trenches, and both sides had fought with 
great resolution 

But the really important thing to note about this little affair 
is that it absorbed three French divisions for sixteen days in 
the most critical month of 1813. Eleven thousand men w^ere 
tied down in a remote corner of Biscay, before a patched-up 
mediaeval wall, while Longa was running riot in Alava and 
breaking the line of communication with France — and (what 
is more important) while Wellington’s columns were silently 
glidinginto place for the great stroke on the Douro. Colonel 
Alvarez could boast that his thousand men had served a very 
useful and honourable end during the great campaign. He 
and they were landed by Captain Bloye at Bermeo, and went 
off over the hills to join Longa : the majority of them must 

^ For horrid details of mishandlings of both sexes see Marcel (of the 
6thLeger) in his Campagms (TEspagne, pp, 193-4, Marcel is a raconteur^ 
but Belmas bears him out (iv. p. 566). 

® Napier says the Spanish loss was 180 — ^which seems more probable. 
The British ships lost one officer and sixteen men wounded, by Bfoye’s 
report. As to the French loss, we have the names of 3 officers killed and 
6 wounded during the opera^on — ^which looks like 150 to 180 casualties. 
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have been present at the battle of Vittoria, some six weeks after 
their escape by sea. 

Having discharged the first duty set him by Clausel, Foy left 
the Italians at Castro, to guard the coast and keep up communi- 
cations with Santona. He sent Sarrut southward to hunt for 
Longa, by w’-ay of Orduna ; but the Spaniard crossed the Ebro 
and moved into the province of Burgos, evading pursuit. 
Then, finding that Lamartiniere’s division was guarding the 
great road in this direction, he turned off north-westward, and 
escaped by Espinosa to the mountains of Santander, Sarrut, 
having lost him, turned back to Biscay, 

Meanwhile Foy himself, after retiring to Bilbao to give a few 
days of rest to his division, started out again on May 27th for 
a circular tour in Biscay. His object was to destroy the three 
Biscayan volunteer battalions which had given his predecessor 
so much trouble. Two he dispersed, but could not destroy, and 
they ultimately got together again in somewhat diminished 
numbers. The third was more unlucky : caught between three 
converging columns near Lequeytio, it was driven against the 
seashore and nearly annihilated — 360 men were taken, 200 
killed, only two companies got off into the hills (May 30th). 
But to achieve tliis result Foy had collected three brigades— 
5,000 men — who would have been better employed that day 
on the Esia, for Wellington was crossing that river at the 
moment— and where were the infantry of the Army of Portugal, 
who should have stood in his way ? 

So while the British Army was streaming by tens of thousands 
into the undefended plains of Leon, Foy and Sarrut were 
guerrillero-hunting in Biscay, and Taupin and Barbot had just 
failed in the great chase after Mina in Aragon and Navarre. 
Such were the results of the Emperor’s orders for the pacification 
of the North. 
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SECTION. XXXV : CHAPTER VI 

AN EPISODE ON THE'EAST COAST. CASTALLA, APRIL 1813 

Dueing the winter months, from November to February, 
affairs had been quiet on the Mediterranean side of the Penin- 
sula. The transient sojourn of the Armies of Soult and King 
Joseph in the kingdom of Valencia, which had so much troubled 
the mind of General Maitland, had lasted no more than a few 
weeks. After they had marched off to retake Madrid, no traces 
remained of them, in the end of October, save the mass of sick, 
convalescents, and Spanish refugees which they had left behind 
—guests most undesired — in charge of Suchet. There was no 
longer any fear of a siege of Alicante, or of the expulsion of 
the Anglo-Siciliaii expeditionary corps from Spain. 

When the shadow of this fear had passed, the Allied forces 
resumed something like their old position. The Anglo-Sicilians 
had passed under many commanders since the autumn: 
Maitland had resigned owing to ill-health before October 1st : 
he was succeeded for six iveeks by John Mackenzie, the senior 
Major-General at Alicante, who was superseded about Novem- 
ber 20th by William Clinton (brother of Henry Clinton of the 
6th Division). But Clinton was only in charge of the expedi- 
tionary force for twelve days, being out-ranked by James 
Campbell, Adjutant- General of the Army of Sicily, who turned 
up with a large body of reinforcements on December 2nd. 
Campbell, however, only bore rule at Alicante for a period of 
three months, giving place to Sir John Murray on February 25th. 
It was therefore on the last-named officer that the stress of 
co-operating with Wellington in the campaign of 1813 was to 
fall. The unlucky man was quite unequal to the position, being 
singularly infirm of purpose and liable to lose his head at 
critical moments, as he had shown at Oporto on May 12th, 1809 K 
It is surprising that Wellington, knowing his record, should 
have acquiesced in the appointment — ^perhaps he thought that 

^ See ajbove, vol. ii. p. 341. 
t 2 
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here at least was a general who would take no risks, and have 
no dangerous inspirations of initiative. 

The strength of the Alicante army had risen by January 1813 
to something like 14,000 men, but it remained (as it had been 
from the first) a most heterogeneous force, consisting in the 
early spring of 1813 of six British i, three German 2, and two 
foreign battalions belonging to the regular forces of the Crown s 
with four Italian units « of various sorts. The cavalry consisted 
of one British and one Sicilian regiment and an odd squadron 
of ‘ Foreign Hussars.’ The artillery was partly British, partly 
Sicilian, and partly Portuguese. In addition to these troops the 
commander at Alicante had complete control over General 
Whittmgham’s ‘ Majorcan division,’ a Spanish corps w^hich had 
been reorganized in the Balearic Islands by that officer, and 
which had been clothed, armed, and paid from the British 
subsidy. It consisted of six infantry battalions and two weak 
cavalry regiments, and was in the spring about 4,500 strong. 
They were rightly esteemed the best Spanish troops on the 
Eastern front, and justified their reputation in the subsequent 
campaign. There was a second Spanish division in the neigh- 
bourhood, that of General Roche, which, like Whittingham’s, 
ad been taken on to the British subsidy, and reclothed and 
re-armed. But this unit was not reckoned part of the Alicante 
force, but belonged theoretically to Elio’s Murcian army, in 
winch It was numbered as the 4th Division. It counted only 
five battahons and was at this time not more than 8,500 
strong. But though it was registered as part of the Army of 
Murcia, it often acted with Murray’s Anglo-Sicilian troops, 
tong cantoned alongside of them in the AHcante region. 

hen Wellington became Generalissimo of the Spanish armies, 
he not infrequently gave orders to Roche to join Murray rather 
tnan Eho-apparently conceiving that the fact that the 

Hegiment. ^ battalions of Sicilian Estero 
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diYision liYed on the British subsidy had placed it on a some- 
what different footing from the rest of the Miireians. 

If we count WMttingham and Roche as attached to the 
Expeditionary Army at Alicante, the strength of that hetero- 
geneous host lYoiild have been rather over 21,000 men — a total 
perceptibly greater than Suchet’s field-force encamped over 
against it on the Xucar. And in addition there lay close behind, 
within the borders of the kingdom of Murcia, Elio and his 
^ Second Army/ which, even after deducting Roche’s division, 
was a considerable accumulation of troops. But the Murcian 
army’s record was more unhappy than that of any other 
Spanish unit, and it had been dashed to pieces once more in 
the preceding July, at the discreditable battle of Castalia. 
Though it nominally counted SO, 000 men in its six divisions, 
only three of them w^ere available^, for two were really no 
more than the old giierriliero bands of the Empeeinado and 
Duran, who hung about in Southern Aragon, and shifted for 
themselves. They wxre both remote and disorganized. Since 
Roche’s division was also often out of Elio’s control, he really 
had no more than 18,000 infantry and 2,000 horse in hand. 

There were facing Suchet, of allied troops of one sort and 
another, some 85,000 men, a fact which the Marshal never 
ceased to utilize in his correspondence with Madrid, when he 
wished to excuse himself from lending aid to his neighbours. 
But the Murcian army had still not recovered from the demorali- 
zation caused by the battle of Castalia, and the Alicante army 
was suffering from two evils which reduced its value as a 
campaigning force to a very low level. The first was a terrible 
deiiciency of transport. When Lord William Bentinck sent 
out the first expeditionary force from Sicily, he intended it to 
equip itself with mules, horses, and carts in Spain. But in 
the summer of 1812 the Kingdom of Murcia was the only 
unoccupied region on the east side of the Peninsula, and all its 
not too copious resources were wanted for its own army. 
Successive captains-generai refused, not unnaturally, to help 
Maitland or Murray in the task of collecting sumpter-beasts, and 
that they ought to draw'^ both animals and food from 


Those of VOiScampa, Mijar^s, and Sarsfield. 
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Sicily. Food was indeed procured from thence, and even from 
Algeria and the Levant, so that the army did not starve. But 
there was insufficient means to move that food from the 
water’s edge. A certain number of mules were collected by 
paying very heavy hire— not at all to the gratification of the 
Spanish authorities, who wanted them for their own use. But 
they were so few that the Army could make no long general 
marches, and could count on little more than what the men 
carried in their haversacks. The best that could be done was to 
move it forward from the immediate neighbourhood of Alicante 
so that it could live upon the resources of the inland, where 
there were many fertile and well-peopled valleys. The main 
object, indeed, of James Campbell’s forward move was to get 
food for Whittingham’s and Roche’s divisions, which were 
(though paid by the British subsidy) dependent for their rations 
on the Spanish Government, and seldom received them. Local 
food for these troops had to be sought, as the only possible 
means of keeping them alive. In February the line of occupation 
reached as far as Biar, Castalla, and Xixona, all held by 
Whittingham’s division, while Roche and the Anglo-Sicilians 
were mostly in second line, at Elda, Monforte, and Alicante. 
But the problem of making the Anglo-Sicilian army a mobile 
force was not much further advanced in March 1813 than it 
had been in October 1812. 

The second weak point of the Alicante army was the 
extremely doubtful quahty of some of its foreign elements, 
t is true that the German Legion battalions were as steady as 
those of the same corps in Wellington’s own army. But all 
the others were crammed with deserters from the enemy’s ranks 
or prisoners of war who had enlisted in order to escape the 
miseries of the prison-camp or the hulks. The ‘ Calabrese Free 
Corps ’ was a trifle better than the rest, being mostly composed 
o genmne exiles. But the only difference between the 
recent recrmts of Dillon’s cosmopolitan regiment in the British 
^rvice and of the ‘ Italian Levy ’ and ‘ Estero regiment ’ was 

that theformer corps containedmoreFrenchandSwissdeserters, 

Tp Italians. All had the usual sprinkling 

of Po es Dutch, Croats, and other misceUaneous adventurers. A 
und light was thrown upon their possibilities on February llth, 
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when 86 men of the 2iid Italian Levy deserted to the 
French lines, bringing over their officer as a prisoner. It was 
discovered that the rest of the battalion were in a plot to betray 
Xixona to Suchet, and with it one of Whittingham’s Spanish 
regiments, which “was encamped beside them. There was just 
time to march in the 1 /27th and a second Spanish battalion, 
who surrounded and disarmed the Italians, before a French 
column appeared at dawn. It directed itself to the quarters 
from which the traitors had Just been drawn off, was surprised 
to be received^ with a heavy ire, and rapidly withdrew Such 
an incident was certainly not calculated to inspire a timid 
general, like Sir John Murray, with any great craving for a' bold 
offenswe. 

On the other hand, Murray had a formidable force on paper, 
and when Suchet reflected that there lay close behind him, first 
Elio’s army in Murcia — at least 18,000 men without counting 
the Empecinado’s and Duran’s bands — and farther back Del, 
Parque’s Andalusian ‘ 8rd Army,’ which had also some 18,000 
effectives, he could not but see that 50,000 men might march 
against his comparatively weak force in Valencia at any 
moment. His strengthen the Xucar was very modest — not much 
over 15,000 bayonets and sabres : for though he had 60,000 men 
of all arms effective, and 75,000 on his rolls, including sick and 
detached, yet such a force was not enough to control the 
whole of the ancient lands of the Aragonese crown— Aragon 
Proper, Catalonia, and Valencia. He was in possession of all 
of them save the Catalan inland, where the * First Army ’ still 
maintained itself, the extreme southern region of the Valencian 
kingdom round Alicante, and the mountains between Aragon 
and Castile, which were the hunting ground of the guerrilieros 
of Duran and the Empeeinado. The garrison was small for 
such a widespread occupation, and the only thing that made 
the Marshal’s position tolerable was the fact that (unlike 
Catalonia) Aragon and Valencia had shown themselves very 

* For details see letter of February 22ad in Sir Samuel Wliittingham^s 
Memoirs, pp. 172-4. He says that Colonel Grant, commanding the 2nd 
Italian Levy, had made himself cordially detested by his men by ‘ employ- 
ing the minute worry of the old British School,’ and that Bourke of the 
1st Italian Levy had mnehlnore control over his men. 
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‘ quiet ’ regions. Suchet’s rule had been severe, but at least 
orderly ; there had been little of the casual plunder and 
requisitioning which made French rule detested under other 
commanders. The coast-plain of Valencia and the broad 
stretch of the Ebro valley in Central Aragon were districts 
less suitable for the operations of guerrilleros than almost any 
other part of Spain. On the Valencian frontier there was only 
one axitWe partida, that of the ‘ Fraile ’ (Agostin Nebot), whose 
welcome gift of 60 captured French transport mules to the 
Alicante army is acknowledged in one ofWellington’sdispatehes. 
It is true that the sub-Pyrenean parts of Aragon were exposed 
to Mina s raids, and that the solid block of sierras round Molina 
and Albaracin was always the refuge of Duran and Villaeampa, 
but these were not essential regions for the maintenance of the 
hold on the Mediterranean coast. With the exception of these 
tracts the land was fairly quiet : there was a general submission 
to the French yoke, and an appreciable proportion of afrance- 
mdos. The blow inflicted on public opinion by the fall of 
Valencia in January 1812 was still a recent thing. Wellington’s 
army had been heard of, but never seen ; and the operations of 
the Alicante expeditionary force had hitherto served to depress 
rather than to encourage insurrection. Hence it was possible 
fet 35,000 men could hold the broad lands that lay between 
Tudela and Saragossa and Lerida on the North, and Denia and 
Xativa on the South— though Decaen’s 28,000 had a much 
more precarious grip on Catalonia. But the occupation was 
a imr de force after all, and was liable to be upset at any 
moment by an active and capable enemy. Fortunately for 
Suchet lus opponent on the East Coast during the spring of 1813 
was neither active ttor capable. 

As long as King Joseph kept lus head-quarters at Madrid 

1 his line 

Sr ? " Clemente, he had been in touch with Suehet’s 

ftwt, and communications were open. Indeed Daricau’s 
ihvmion mamhed to the borders of Valencia in the end of 
Januaty, and took over from the Marshal the large body of 

of the Army of the South, 
who had been under his charge since October. But the whole 
situation was changed when the orders oPthe Emperor compelled 
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Joseph to draw back Ms head-quarters to Valladolid, and to 
hold Toledo as Ms extreme post towards the South* When tMs 
change was made, the touch between Valencia and Madrid was 
lost— the Spanish cavalry of the Army of Andalusia advanced 
across the Sierra Morena into La Mancha : Viilacampa’s division 
descended from the hills to occupy the more level parts of the 
province of Cuenca. For the future the King and Suchet could 
only keep touch with each other by the circuitous route through 
Saragossa. The situation of the French Army of Valencia ivas 
rendered far more isolated and dangerous — ^it was in a very 
advanced position, with no communication whatever with any 
friendly force save through Aragon. And its inland flank was 
exposed to ail manner of possible molestation — if Villacampa, 
Duran, and the Empecinado had represented a serious fighting 
force, capable of regular action in the field, Suchet would have 
been bound to retire at once to the line of the Ebro, on pain of 
finding himself surrounded and cut off. But these irregular 
* divisions ’ of the Army of Murcia ’were, as a matter of fact, 
good for raids and the cutting of communications, but useless 
for battle. They were local in their operations, seldom com- 
bined, and only obeyed their nominal commander, Elio, when 
it pleased them. It was very hard for any one of them to move 
far from its accustomed ‘ beat,’ because they had no magazines, 
and lived each on their own region. 

Suchet accordingly resolved to try the hazardous experiment 
of preserving his old positions, even when communication with 
Madrid had been cut off. He left on his inland flank only a 
flying brigade or two, and the normal garrisons of the small 
fortified towns of upper Aragon, and kept his main striking 
force still concentrated on the line of the Xucar, in order to 
twer the plain of Valencia from the one serious enemy, the 
Alicante army. The available troops consisted of the three 
small infantry divisions of Habert, Harispe, and Musnier (this 
last temporarily under Robert), and the cavalry division of 
Boussard, the whole amounting to about 12,500 foot and 
1,500 horse, or a gross total of all arnris of some 15,000 men. 
They were disposed so as to cover the front of 50 miles from 
Moxente, at the foot of the Murcian mountains, to the mouth 
of the Xucar, and ware not scattered in small parties, but 
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coiicentrated in four groups which could easily luiite. The right 
wing was covered by an entrenched camp at Moxente, the centre 
by another at San Felipe de Xativa. Denia on the sea -coast was 
held as a cover to the left wing. Cavalry was out in front, and 
in a rather exposed position a brigade of Hubert’s division held 
Alcoy, a considerable town in a fertile upland valley, whose 
resources Suchet was anxious to retain as long as possible. 

Soon after he had taken over command at Alicante on 
February 23tb, Murray obtained accurate local information as 
to the exact distribution and numbers of the French, and 
noting the very exposed position of the brigade at Alcoy, made 
an attempt to cut it off by the concentric advance of four 
columns. The scheme faded, partly because of the late arrival 
of the right-liand column (a brigade of Whittingham’s division), 
partly Iweause Murray, having got engaged with the French 
in front, refused to support his advanced troops until the 
flanking detachments should appear, and so allowed the enemy 
to slip away (March 6th) \ He then halted, though his move- 
ment must obviously Iiave roused Suchet’s attention, and 
rendered a counter-attack possible. But after a week, finding 
the enemy still passive, he sent forward Whittingham to drive 
the French outposts from Consentaina, and the pass of 
Albeyda, in the mountain range which separates the valley 
of Alcoy from the lowland. This was to ask for trouble, and 
should only have been done if Murray was proposing to 
challenge Suchet to a decisive general action : Whittingham 
indeed thought that this was the object of his commanding 
officer 2 . At the same time two British battalions under 
General Donkin made a demonstration against the French right, 
ten miles farther cast, in the direction of Onteniente. Habert’ 
whose whole division was holding the line of hills, gave way 
after a sharp skirmish, and allowed Whittingham to seize the 
p^ of Albeyda (March 15th). Every one supposed that the 
Alicante army was now about to attack the French main 
position between Moxente and Xativa. 

* Murray to Wellington. Supplementary Dispatches, xiv. p. 191 

• See his letter of March l&th. written after the skirmish i ‘ Out army 

Ill wilieli I hope to |^ay my part (Menmirs^ pf 3.88), 
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But Murray's plan was different : having, as he supposed, 
attracted Suchet's Ml notice, by his forward movement, he was 
proposing to send out an expedition by sea, to make a dash 
at the town of Valencia, which (as he calculated) must be 
under-garrisoned when heavy fighting was expected on the 
Xuear. He told off for the purpose Roche's Spanish division, 
strengthened by the British provisional battalion of grenadier 
companies and a regiment borrowed from Elio. The orders 
were to land on the beach south of the city, make a dash for it, 
and if that failed to seize Cullera at the mouth of the Xuear, 
or Denia, farther down the coast. The proj ect looked hazardous, 
for to throw 5,000 men ashore in the enemy’s country, far from 
their own main body, w^as to risk their being cut up, or forced 
to a re-embarkation on a bare beach, which could not fail to be 
costly. Unless Murray at the same moment attacked Suchet, 
so that he should not be able to send a man to the rear towards 
Valencia, the force embarked was altogether too small. Murray’s 
calculation was that the Marshal would make a heavy detach- 
ment, and that he would then attack the line of the Xuear 
himself. With this object he invited Elio to co-operate, by 
turning the French right on the inland on the side of Almanza. 
The Spanish General, though he had been quarrelling with 
Murray of late, was now in an obliging frame of mind ^ and so 
far consented that he brought up one infantry division to 
Yecla, a place which would make a good starting-point for a 
flank march round the extreme right of Suchet’s positions. 

Meanwhile, for ten days after the combat of Aibeyda 
nothing happened on the main front. Whittingham was still left 
in an advanced position north of Alcoy, while the rest of the 
Alicante army was concentrated at Castalla fifteen miles 
farther back. The marvel is that Suchet did not make a 
pounce upon the isolated Spanish division pushed up so close 
to his front. He had not yet taken the measure of his opponent, 
whose failing (as the whole campaign shows) was to start 
schemes, and then to abandon them from irresolution, at the 
critical moment when a decisive move became necessary. 

Meanwhile, on March 26th Roche’s division and the attached 
British battalion were actually embarking at Alicante, for the 

^ Murray to Wellington. SuppUimniary Dispatches, xiv. p. 200. 
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dash at Valencia, when Murray received a dispatch from Lord 
Milliara Bentinek at Palermo, informing him that a political 
crisis had broken out in Sicily, that civil strife there had become 
probable, and that he was therefore compelled to order the 
immediate recall of two regiments of trustworthy troops from 
Spain. The fact was that the new Sicilian constitution, pro- 
claimed as the solution of all discontent in the island in 1812, 
had failed to achieve its purpose. The old IQng Ferdinand had 
carried out a sort of mild coup d'itai, and proclaimed his own 
restoration to absolute power (March 13th, 1813) : the Neapoli- 
tan tnmps who formed the majority of the armed force in the 
island had accepted the position. The Sicilian constitutional 
party seemed helpless, and the attitude of the local battalions 
under their control was doubtful. Notliing could save the 
situation but a display of overpowering force. Wherefore 
Bentinek directed Murray to send back to Palermo, without 
delay, the 6th Line battalion K.G.L. and the battalion of 
grenadier companies belonging to British regiments still 
quartered in Sicily. This was not a very large order, so far as 
niere numbers went — the force requisitioned being under 
2,000 bayonets. But the prospect of the outbreak of civil war 
in Sicily scared Murray — if the strife once began, would not 
more of his best troops be requisitioned, and the Alicante force 
be reduced to a residuum of disloyal foreign levies ? Moreover, 
one of the units requisitioned by name was the battalion of 
grenadiers just about to sail for Valencia. Perhaps not without 
•secret satisfaction, for he hated making decisions of any sort, 
Murray^ declared that Bentinek’s orders rendered the naval 
expedition impossible, and countermanded it. He sent' off, on 
the transports ready in harbour, the grenadier battalion 
o^ered to Sicily, and returned the Spanish contingent to its 
old cantonments ’The K.G.L. battalion was just embarking 

« Napier the British tJovenunent for having got things iato such 

a pmHimo! double command that Bentinek could withdxawtoni Spain 

W^iniEtTO seems to Ime made no objection to this 
^kular (Zhspoteto, vil. p. 260), thinking (I suppose) tliat the risk 
f serious than the dedudiion of 2 000 men 

STt them 

c»oe, If he had not d«me BO already. Thefeuit, of eouns*, lay with 
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when news arrived (April 1st) that the Sicilian crisis was now 
' over, w^herefore Murray retained it for a few more days K 

For the counter-revolution at Palermo had only lasted for 
four days ! Finding Lord William Bentinck firm, and prepared 
to use force. King Ferdinand withdrew his proclamation, and 
resigned the administration into the hands of his eldest son, 
the Prince Royal. The Queen, whose strong will had set the 
whole affair on foot, promised to return to her native Austria, 
and actually sailed for the Levant, to the intense satisfaction 
of every one save the knot of intriguers in her Court. The 
scare was soon over — its only result was the abandonment of 
the raid on Valencia. Murray had now received orders from 
Wellington to await the arrival of a detailed scheme for the 
way in which his army was to be employed. Pending the 
receipt of these ^ directions he lapsed into absolute torpidity^ — 
the only record of his doings in the last days of March and 
early April being that he set the troops concentrated at Castalla 
to entrenching the hillsides around that formidable position — 
a clear sign that he had no further intention of taking the 
offensive on his own account. 

Suchet had been much puzzled by the advance of his enemy 
to Alcoy and Albeyda, followed by subsequent inactivity for 
a whole month. When he found that even the movement of 
Elio’s troops to Yecla did not foreshadow a general assault upon 
his lines, he concluded that there must be some unexplained 
reason for the quiescence of the Allies, and that the opportunity 
w’-as a good one for a bold blow, wMle they remained inexplicably 
waiting in a disjointed and unconcentrated line opposite his 
positions. The obvious and easy thing would have been to fall 
upon Whittingham at Alcoy, but probably for that very reason 
the Marshal tried another scheme. He secretly passed all his 
available troops to Fuente la Higuera, on his extreme right 
-flank, leaving only a trifling screen in front of Murray’s army, 
and on April 10th marched in two columns against the allied 

Bentinck, for denuding Sicily before he was sure of the stability of the new 

Constitution. 

^ Muiray to Wellington, April 2. Supplemmiari^ IM^p^MckeSf vil. p. 605. 
Tlie 6th K.OX. was present at Castalla on April IBth. 

* Wellington, JWspalciks, x. p. 163. 
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left. One consisting of six battalions of Harispe’s dirision and 
two cavalry regiments aimed at the isolated Murcian division 
at Yccla, the other and larger column four battalions of Hubert’s 
division, and seven of Musnier’s (under Robert during the 
absence of its proper chief), with his cuirassier regiment, marched 
by Caudete on Tillena, to cut in between the Spaniards and 
Murray, and intercept any aid which the latter might send from 
Castalla tow’ards the Spaniards. 

The blow was unexpected and delivered with great vigour : 
Ilari-spe surprised General Mijares’ Murcians at Yecia at dawn ; 
th(‘y were hopelessly outnumbered, only four battalions being 
present— the fifth unit of the division was at Villena. And 
there was but a single srpiadron with them, Elio’s cavalry being 
in it.s cantonments thirty miles away in the Albacetc-Chinchilla 
country. Mijares, on finding himself assailed by superior 
numbers, tried to march off towards Jumilla and the mountains. 
Harispe pursued, and seeing the Spaniards likely to get away, 
for the retreat was rapid and in good order, flung his hussars 
and dragoons at them. The Spaniards turned up on to a hillside 
and tried a running fight. The two leading battalions of the 
TOlumn made good their escape— the two rear battalions were 
cut off: they formed square, beat back two charges with 
resolution, but were broken by the third, and absolutely 
^terminated: 400 were cut down, about 1,000 captured. 
Of these two unlucky regiments, 1st of Burgos and Cadiz 
hardly a man got away-the other two, Jaen and Cuenca,’ 
took ittle harm \ The French lost only 18 killed and 61 
wounded, mostly in the two cavalry regiments, for Harispe’s 
wci*c but slightly cngagcid* 

111 news flies quickly— the fighting had been in the early 
^wn, by noon mounted fugitives had brought the tiding to 
Villeiia fifteen miles away. Here there clianccd to be present 

Slh 

F,..' .rf'T’ “ ‘ eoacentraBng 

at F uente la Higuera. He had brought with him the ‘ light 
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brigade/ under Colonel Adam, wMch he had recently organized \ 
and 400 horse The Generals soon learned that beside the 
force which had cut up Mijares, there was a larger column 
marching on their own position. They were in no condition 
to offer battle, Elio having with him only a single battalion, 
Murray about 2,500 men of all arms. They agreed that they 
must quit Villena and concentrate their troops for a defensive 
action. Elio sent orders to his cavalry to come in jfrom the 
North and Join the wrecks of Mijares^ division, and for the 
reserves which he had got in the neighbourhood of Murcia to 
march up to the front®. But it would obviously take some 
days to collect these scattered items. Meanwhile he threw the 
single battalion that he had with him (Velez Malaga) into the 
castle of Villena, which had been patched up and put into a 
state of defence, promising that it should be relieved when his 
army was concentrated. 

Murray, on the other hand, retired towards his main body at 
Castalla, but ordered Adam’s ‘ light brigade ’ to defend the 
pass of Biar for as long as prudence permitted, so as to allow 
the rest of the army to get into position. WMttingham -was 
directed to fall back from Alcoy, Roche to come up from the 
rear, and by the next evening the whole Alicante army would 
be concentrated, in a position which had been partly entrenched 
during the last three weeks, and was very strong even without 
fortification. Murray refused (very wisely) to send back Adam 
to pick up the Spanish battalion left in Villena, which Elio 
(seized with doubts when it was too late) now wished to with- 
draw. 

Suehet reached Villena on the evening of the 11th, and got 
ill touch with the cavalry screen covering Adam’s retreat. 
Finding the castle held, he started to bombard it with Ms field 
artillery, and on the morning of the 12th blew in its gates and 

^ Consisting of 2/27th British, Calabrese Free Corps, 1st Italian Levy, 
and the rifle companies of Srd and 8th K.G.L. 

® Two squadrons 20tli Light Dragoons, the troop of Foreign Hussars, 
and some of Whittingham’s Spaniards, two squadrons of Olivenjsa. 

® I do not know who was commanding this division (3rd of the Murcian 
army) in April : its divisional general, Sarsfield, was absent. It included 
Bailen, Badajoz, America, Alpujarras, Corona, and Guadix : O’Honan had 
it in the preceding autumn^ 
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offered to storm. He sent in a parlementaire to summon the 
garrison, and to his surprise it capitulated irithout firing a shot 
— a mutiny Imving broken out among the men \ who considered 
that they had been deserted b}" their General. Sucliet now 
intended to fall on Murray at Castalla, reckoning that Elions 
<oriceiitration had been prevented by the blows at Yecia and 
Viilena, and that he would have the Alicante army alone to 
deal with. He ordered the troops that w^ere with iiim to drive 
in without delay Adam’s light brigade, w’Mch his cavalry had 
(liseo^Tted holding the village of Biar and the pass above it. 
Ifis oilier colunin, that of Ilarispe, was not far off, being on 
the march from Yecia. Finding that it w^as gone, Mijares 
eaiiliousfy reoecupied that place with his two surviving 

TIh‘ combat of Biar, which filled the midday hours of 
April 12tl], w'as one of the most creditable rearguard actions 
fought during the wiiolc Peninsular War. Colonel Adam had 
only one British and tw’o Italian battalions, with tw^o German 
Legion rifle companies, four mountain guns, and one squadron 
of the ' Foreign Hussars ’—about 2,200 men in all. He had 
prepared a series of jxjsitions on wiiich he intended to fall back 
in sueeessioin as each was forced. At the commencement of 
the action he occupied Biar village with the Calabrese Free 
Corps, flanked by the light companies of the 2/2Tth and 
3rd K.GX. The rest of the brigade wras above, on the hills 
flanking the pass, with the guns on the high road. The leading 
treneii battalion assaulted the barricaded village, and was 
repulsed with heavy loss. Then, as was expected, the enemy 
turned Biar on lioth flanks : its garrison retired unharmed, 
but the turning columns came under the accurate fire of the 
troops on the slopes al>ove, and the attack was again checked. 
Suehet, angered at the waste of time, then threw in no less than 

^ Potow y Moxica'i dlsptiteh says tliat * la entrega del castillo proviiio 
urn de sediclon en la tmpa de Veto Malaga/ which is conclusive. 
Why Mapier (v. 57) ^Is Velesi Malaga " the test regiment in the Spanish 

army I mnnot connive. It was one of O’DonnelFs old regiments, cut to 

pecesat Cwtalla in tte preceding July, and hastily filled up with drafts. 

I si,«|»rt that Napier m paraphrasing Suehef s description of this corps as 
milte hornmes & bete tmupes.^ Except that they had been rec3ent!y 
rcclothed from the British subsidy, there was Jiothing * fine * about them. 
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nine battalions ^ intending to sweep away all opposition, and 
turning Adam's left iank with swarms of voltigeurs. The 
Light Brigade had, of course, to retire ; but Adam conducted 
Ms retreat with great deliberation and in perfect order, fending 
off the turning attack, with his German and British light 
companies, and making the column on the high road pay very 
dearly for each furlong gained. His four mountain guns, on 
the crest of the pass, were worked with good effect to the last 
moment — two wMch had each lost a wheel were abandoned 
on the ground. When the crest had been passed, Suchet sent 
a squadron of cuirassiers to charge down the road on the 
retreating infantry. Foreseeing this, w^hen the cavalry had 
been noted on the ascent, Adam had hidden three companies 
of the 2 /27th in rocks where the road made a sharp angle : 
the cuirassiers, as they trotted past, received a flank volley at 
ten paces distance, which knocked over many, and sent the 
rest reeling back in disorder on to their own infantry. After 
this the pursuit slackened ; ^ the enemy seemed glad to be 
rid of us,' and after five hours' fighting the Light Brigade 
marched back in perfect order to the position beside Castalla 
which had been assigned to it Its final retirement was 
covered by three battalions which Murray had sent out to 
meet it, at the exit from the pass 

So ended a very pretty fight. Whittingham, -who had 
witnessed the later phases of it from the hill on the left of 
Castalla, describes it as ‘ a beautiful field-day, by alternate 
battalions : the volleys were admirable, and the successive 
passage of several ravines conducted with perfect order and 
steadiness. From the heights occupied by my troops it was 
one of the most delightful panoramas that I ever beheld.' The 

^ In his own narrative he says that he sent in the 1st and 3rd Leger, 
14th, 114th, and 121st Line — ^a big deployment of forces. 

® The best account of the combat of Biar is that of the anonymous officer 
of the 2/27th, quoted at length by Trimble in his History of the InnisMUing 
pp. §1-2. See also the less trustworthy Landsheit (of the ‘ Foreign 
Hussars li, pp. 86-9. 

® Ete Roli-Dillon, 81st, and one of Whittingham*s Spanish battalions. 
They had some casualties — ^the Spaniards 29, Be Koll-Dillon probably M : 
its total casualty list for the days April 12-13 of 34 cannot be divided 
between the two actions. * 
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allied loss was about 300^, including Colonel Adam wounded 
in the arm, yet not so much hurt but that he kept the command 
and gave directions to the end. On the ground evacuated 
41 ‘ missing ’ and two disabled mountain guns were left in the 
enemy’s hands. The French must have suffered much the 
same casualties — Suehet gives no estimate, but Martinien’s 
invaluable lists show two officers killed and twelve wounded, 
which at the usual rate between officers and men implies about 
800 rank and file hit. 

On emerging from the pass of Biar in the late afternoon 
Suehet could see Murray’s army occupying a long front of 
high ground as far as the town of Castalla, but could descry 
neither its encampment, behind the heights, nor the end of its 
riglit wing, which was thrown back and hidden by the high 
conical hill on which the castle and church of Castalla stand. 
Seeing the enemy ready, and apparently resolved to fight, the 
Marshal put off serious operations to the next day. He had to 
wait fot Harispe’s column, which was still coming up many 
miles in his rear. 

Murray had long surveyed his ground, and had (as we have 
seen) thrown up barricades and entrenchments on the hill of 
Castalla and the ground immediately to its right and left. 
He had very nearly every available man of his army in band, 
only a minimum garrison having been left in Alicante The 
total cannot ha\e been less than 18,000 men , he had divided 
his OTO troops into the Light Brigade of Adam, and the two 
divisions of Mackenzie and Clinton. The first named had 
three and a quarter battalions— not quite 2,000 men after its 

> It is impossible to disentangle the losses of Adam’s brigade on April 12 
rzf together in Murray’s report. But on the second day 

^ 2/27th the only unit seriously engaged. The total for 

both days was killed 1 officer and 56 men, wounded 10 officers and 231 men 
SlTm h "“"iK " “ 

™ Anril ‘I*® other 

units on Apnl 13-they were engaged but not seriously— and add 29 for 

® ^ himself) and 25 

(including S missing) for those in De Roll-Dillon (wWch was barely under 
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losses' at Biar on the previous afternoon K Mackenzie seems 
to have had one British, two German Legion, and two Sicilian 
battalions ^ : Clinton three British, one composite Foreign, and 
one Italian battalion Whittingham had six Spanish batta- 
lions with him ^ — Roche only five The cavalry consisted of 
three squadrons of the 20th Light Dragoons, two of Sicilian 
cavalry, one of ‘ Foreign Hussars,’ and about 400 of Whitting- 
ham’s Spanish horse % under 1,000 sabres in alL There were 
two British, tw'o Portuguese, and a Sicilian battery on the ground* 

The sierra on the left, known as the heights of Guerra, w'as 
held by Whittingham’s Spaniards for a mile, next them came 
Adam’s brigade, above a jutting spur which projects from the 
sierra towards the plain, then Mackenzie’s division, which 
extended as far as the hill on which the castle of Castaiia 
stands : this was occupied by the 1 /58th of Clinton’s division, 
and two batteries had been thrown up on the slope. With this 
MU the sierra ends suddenly ; but a depression and stream 
running southward furnished a good protection for Murray’s 
right, which was held by the rest of Clinton’s division. The 
stream had been dammed up, and formed a broad morass covering 
a considerable portion of the front. Behind it Clinton’s troops 
were deployed, with three of Roche’s battalions as a reserve 
in their rear : two batteries were placed on commanding knolls 
in this part of the line, which was so far thrown back en potence 
that it w^as almost at right angles to the front occupied by 
Mackenzie, Adam, and Whittingham. The Spanish and Sicilian 
cavalry was thrown out as a screen in front of Castaiia, with two 
of Roche’s battalions in support. The 20th Light Dragoons were 
in reserve behind the town. The east end of the sierra, near 
Castaiia, was covered by vineyards in step-cultivation, each en- 

* 2/27th, Calabrese Free Corps, 1st Italian Levy, two light companies 
mM'Ia. 

® l/27th, 4th and 6th K.G.L., * Estero ’ regiment (two battalions). 

^ 1/1 0th, l/58th, l/81st British, composite battalion of De Roll-Dillon, 

■■2nd Italian Levy. 

* Cordoba, Mallorca, Guadalajara, 2nd of Burgos, 2nd of Murcia, 

■lUi 'Grenadiers. . 

® Chinchilla, Canarias, Alicante, Cazadores de Valencia, Voluntarios de 
Aragon. 

* Two squadrons each of QJivenza and Almanza. 
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closure a few feet higher than the next below it. Farther w'est 
there was only rough hillside, below WHttiiigham’s front. The 
miiole |K>sition was excellent — yet Murray is said by his 
Quartermaster-General, Donkin, to have felt so uncoinfortabie 
that he thrice contemplated issuing orders for a retreat, 
though he could see the ’whole French army, and Judge that 
its strength was much less than Ms own But he distrusted 
liotli himself and many battalions of Ms miscellaneous army. 

Suchet, contrary to Ms wont, was slow to act. It is said 
fliat he disliked the look of the position, and doubted the 
wisdom of attacking, but was over-persuaded by some of his 
gc’iterals, who urged that the enemy was a mixed multitude, 
and tliat the Spaniards and Sicilians would never stand against 
a resolute attack. It was not till noon that the French army 
moved"— the first manmuvre was that the whole of the cavalry 
rode out eastward, took position opposite the angle en poieiiee 
of Murray’s position, and sent exploring parties towards 
Clinton’s front. Evidently the report w^as that it w^as inacces- 
sible. While this was happening the infantry deployed, and 
Habert’s and Robert’s division advanced and occupied a low 
ridge, called the Cerro del Doncel, in the plain facing Murray’s 
left and left-centre. Harispe’s division, minus a detachment 
left behind the pass of Biar to watch for any possible appearance 
of Elio’s troops on the road from Sax, formed in reserve. The 
whole of Suchet’s infantry was only 18 battalions, individually 
weaker than Murray’s 24 ; he was outnumbered in guns also 
—24 to M apparently— but Ms 1,250 cavalry 'were superior 
in numbe^rs and quality to Murray’s. He had certainly not 
more than 13,000 men on the ground to the Allies’ 18,000. 

His game was to leave Clinton’s division and Castalla alone, 
watched only by Ms cavalry ; to exmtain Mackenzie by demon- 
strations, which were not to be pushed home ; but to strike 
heavily with Root’s division at the Spaniards on the left. 
If he could break down Whittingham’s defence, and drive him 
off the sierra, he vrould attack the allied centre from iank and 
front alike — but meanwWle it was not to be pressed. When, 
therefore, Habert faced Mackenzie nothing serious happened, 

* Napier, v, 58, qiMitlag Btonkia MSS., which are unpublished and 

URiudabie, 
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the^ French sent out swarms of tirailleurs, brought up eight 
guns and shelled the position mth grape. Mackenzie’s light 
companies and guns replied, * but there was nothing more than 
a skirmish : the columns shifted their ground indeed more 
than once, but they did not deploy, and their officers took good 
care not to bring them under the fire of our line 

On the left, however, there was hard fighting. Suchet first 
sent out five light companies to endeavour to turn the extreme 
western end of Whittingham’s line, and, when they were far 
up the slope, delivered a frontal attack on the heights of Guerra 
with six battalions of Robert’s division : the 8rd Leger and 
114th and 121st Line ^ : of these the left-hand battalions 
(belonging to the 121st) came up the projecting spur mentioned 
above, and faced the 2 /27th on the left of Adam’s brigade. 
The other four were opposed to the Spaniards. 

Whittingham was caught in a rather dangerous position, for 
a little while before the attack developed, he had received an 
order from head-quarters bidding him execute against Robert’s 
division precisely the same manoeuvre that Suchet was trying 
against himself, viz. to send troops to outflank the extreme 
French right. He was told by the bearer of the orders, a Sicilian 
colonel, that this was preliminary to a general attack downhill 
upon the French line, which Murray was intending to carry out. 
The Spanish division was to turn its flank, while Adam and 
Mackenzie went straight at its front. There is some mystery 
here — Murray afterwards denied to Whittingham that he had 
given any such order and Donkin, his Chief of the Staff, 
maintained that his general was thinking of a retreat all that 
morning rather than of an attack. Yet Colonel Catanelli was 
a respectable officer, who was thanked in dispatches both by 
Murray and W^hittingham for his services I Three hypotheses 
suggest themselves : (1) that Murray at one moment meditated 
an attack, because he saw Suchet holding back, and then (with 
his usual infirmity of purpose) dropped the idea, and denied 

^ Landsheit, ii. p. 91. 

® Suchet says that to support the voltigeurs he sent in only /o«r battalions 
dl the Srd I^ger and 121st — ^but most undoubtedly the 114th attacked also, 
for it lost four officers killed and nine wounded, as many as the Srd Ldger, 
and this means 250 casualties at least in the rank and file, 

* Whittingham, 197. 
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having made any such plan to Whittingham, whose position 
had been gravely imperilled by its execution. This is quite in 
accordance with his mentality, and he often tampered with 
the truth — as we shall see when telling the tale of Tarragona. 
(2) That Donkin and the head-quarters staff, enraged with 
Murray’s timidity, were resolved to commit him to a fight, and 
gave unauthorized orders which must bring it on. (3) That 
Catanelli, from lack of a good command of English, misunder- 
stood the General’s language, and gave complete misdirections 
to Whittingham. I must confess that I incline to the first 
solution 

Whatever the source of these orders may have been, Whitting- 
ham began to carry them out, though they seemed to him very 
ill-ad\'ised. But noting that if he completely evacuated the 
heights of Guerra there would be a broad gap in the allied 
line, he left his piequets in position and two battalions on the 
crest of the hill % with another in support behind while 
with the remaining three « he moved off to the left. The 
march was executed, out of sight of the enemy, by a mountain 
path which ran along the rear of the heights. 

Whittingham had been moving for some half an hour, and 
slowly, for the path was steep and narrow, when the sound 
of musketry on the other side of the crest reached his ears, and 
soon after a message that the enemy was attacking the whole 
of the front of his old position. On its left the voltigeur com- 
panies had got very near the top of the hill— farther east the 
assault was only developing. It was lucky that the marching 
column had not gone far— Whittingham was able to send his 
hindmost battalion straight up the hill against the voltigeurs, 
to steengthen his flank— with the other two he counter-marched 
o the rear of the heights of Guerra, and fed the fighting line 
w ch he had left there, as each point needed succour. 

The contest all along the heights was protracted and fierce. 

At several points the French reached the crest, but were never 

affTif Wea 

Cordoba and 2nd of Burgos. ' ^ n , i ■ 

‘ Murcia, Majorca, and 5th Grenadiers. ‘ Guadalajara. 
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able to maintain themselves there, as Whittingham had always 
a reserve of a few companies ready for a counterstroke. The 
troops of the Army of Aragon had never before met with such 
opposition from Spaniards, ^nd for a long time refused to own 
themselves beaten. There was still one regiment of Robert’s 
division in reserve \ but evidently Suchet shrank from com- 
mitting the last fraction of his right wing to the attack, which 
was obviously not making any decisive headway. 

Meanwhile the easternmost column of the French advance 
suffered a complete defeat: this body, composed of two battalions 
of the 121st regiment, had mounted the heights, not at their 
steepest, but at the point where a long projecting spur falls 
down from them into the plain. But even so there was a 
sudden rise in the last stage of the ascent, before the crest was 
reached. On coming to it the French colonel (Millet by name) 
began to deploy his leading companies, which found themselves 
opposite the 2 /27th, on the left of Adam’s brigade. This 
manoeuvre had always failed when tried against British 
infantry — notably at Albuera, for deployment at close quarters 
under the deadly fire of a British line was impracticable, and 
always led to confusion. There was a pause 2, many casualties, 
and much wavering ; then, seeing the enemy stationary and 
discouraged. Colonel Reeves flung Ms battalion at them in 
a downMll bayonet charge — like Cranford at Bussaco. The 
effect was instantaneous and conclusive — the French column 
broke and raced headlong down the slopes, arriving in the 
valley as a disorganized mob. It had lost 19 officers and 
probably 350 men in five minutes. 

Either in consequence of tMs rout, or by mere chance at the 

* 1st linger, in reserve on the Cerro del Doncel. 

“ During which occurred the dramatic duel in front of the line between 
Captain Waldron and a BVench Grenadier officer mentioned in Napier, 
V. p. 39. The picturesqueness of the story induced some critics to doubt 
it. But there is no getting over the fact that Waldron gave his opponent’s 
weapon, which was a sword of honour presented by the Emperor, to the 
Quartermaster-General (Donkin), who forwarded it to the Duke of York, 
and the Commander-in-Chief gazetted Waldron to a brevet-majority in 
consequence. (See Trimble’s Historical Record of the 2Tth, p. 64.) It is 
extremely odd (as Arteche remarks) that Suchet in his short and insincere 
accoimt of Castalla tells a story of a French officer who killed an English 
officer in single combat (Mitnoires, ii. p. 808). 
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same moment \ the columns which had been assailing Whitting- 
ham so long and ineffectively, also recoiled in disorder before 
a charge of the last four companies of the Spanish reserve. 
The whole of the French right wing had suffered complete 
and disastrous defeat. The left division, Hubert’s, was still 
intact and had never committed itself to any serious approach 
to Mackenzie’s front. But six of the eighteen French battalions 
in the field w^ere in absolute rout at half-past four o’clock, and 
Suehet’s right wing was completely exposed — his cavalry were 
two miles away to the left, and out of reach for the moment. 
All eye-witnesses agree that if Murray had ordered an immediate 
general advance of the line from Castalla westward, the Marshal 
would have been lost, and cut off from his sole line of retreat 
on the pass of Biar. Murray, however, refused to move till 
he had brought up his unengaged right wing to act as a reserve, 
and only when they had filed up through the streets of Castalla, 
gave the order for the whole army to descend from the heights 
and push forward. 

It was far too late : Suchet had retreated from the Cerro del 
Doncel the moment that he saw his attack repulsed, Hubert’s 
division and the guns covering Robert’s routed wing. The 
cavalry came galloping back from the east, and long before 
Murray was deployed, Suchet took up a new and narrow front 
covering the entry of the pass of Biar. The only touch with 
his retreating force was kept by Mackenzie, who (contrary to 
Murray’s intention) pushed forward with four of his battalions 
in front of the main body, and got engaged with Suchet’s rear- 
guard. He might probably have beaten it in upon the disordered 
troops behind, if he had not received stringent orders to 
draw back and fall in to the general front of advance. By the 
time that the whole allied army was deployed, the French, save 
a long line of guns across the mouth of the pass, with infantry 
on the slopes on each side, had got off. Thereupon, after 
making a feeble demonstration with some light companies 
against the enemy’s left flank, Murray halted for the night. 
The enemy used the hours of darkness to make a forced march 
for Fuente la Higuera, and were invisible next day. 

^ I am inclined to think the latter, as it is doubtful whether, with the 
spur between, Adam’s fighting-ground was visrble from Whittingham’s. 
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Suchet declared that he had lost no more than 800 men in 
the three combats of Yecla, Biar^ and Castalla, an incredible 
statement, as the French casualty rolls show 65 officers killed 
and wounded on the llth~12th~13th of April ; and such a loss 
implies 1,800 rank and file hit — possibly more, certainly not 
many less. It is certain that his 800 casualties will not suffice 
even for Castaila alone, where with 47 officers hors de combat he 
must have lost more probably 950 than 800 men. But the 
14 officer-casualties at Biar imply another 280 at the least, and 
we know from his own narrative that he lost 4 officers and 
80 men in destroying Mijares’ unfortunate battalions at Yecla^. 

Murray, writing a most magniloquent and insincere dispatch 
for Wellington’s eye, declared that Suchet had lost 2,500 or 
even 8,000 men, and that he had buried 800 French corpses. 
But Murray had apparently been taking lessons in the school 
of Soult and Massena, those great manipulators of casualty 
lists ! His dispatch was so absurd that Wellington refused to 
be impressed, and sent on the document to Lord Bathurst 
with the most formal request that the attention of the Prince 
Regent should be drawn to the conduct of the General and his 
troops, but no word of praise of his own The allied loss, 
indeed, was so moderate that Murray’s 2,500 French casualties 
appeared incredible to every one. After we have deducted the 
heavy losses to Adam’s brigade at Biar on the preceding day, 
we find that Whittingham’s Spaniards had 283 casualties, 
Mackenzie’s division 47, Clinton’s about 20, Adam’s brigade 
perhaps 70, the cavalry and artillery 10 altogether — the total 
making some 400 in all 

Having discovered that the Alicante army was formidable, 
if its general was not, Suchet was in some fear that he might 
find himself pursued and attacked, for the enemy seemed to 

^ Taking Murray’s casualty list for comparison with Suchet’s, we find 
that he had 4 officers killed and 16 wounded to 649 men at Biar and 
Castaila, i. e. 1 officer to 32 men. But this was an exceptionally low 
proportion of officers lost. At such a rate Suchet might have lost 2,000 
men! I take 1,300 as a fair estimate. 

^ Cf. Wellington, Dispatches, x. pp. 354-5, in which Wellington asks 
what sort of a victory was it, if Suchet was able to hold the pass of Biar, 
only two miles from the battle-field, till nightfall? 

® See Appendix on Castaila losses, English and French, at the end of 
the volume. • 
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be concentrating against him. Murray advanced once more 
to Aleoy, Elio brought up his reserve division and his cavalry 
to Join the wrecks of Mijares' column, and extended himself 
on Murray’s left. ViUacampa, called down from the hills, 
appeared on the Upper Guadalaviar on the side of Requeha. 
But all this meant nothing— Murray was well satisfied to have 
won a success capable of being well ‘ written up ’ at Castalla, 
and covered his want of initiative by complaining that he was 
short of transport, and weakened in numbers— for after the 
battle he had sent off the 6th K.G.L. to Sicily, in belated obedi- 
ence to Bentinck’s old orders. He asked Wellington for more 
men and more guns, and was given both, for he w^as told that 
he might draw the 2 /67th from the garrison of Cartagena and 
was sent a field battery from Portugal. But his true purpose 
was now to wait for the arrival of the promised ‘ plan of 
campaign ’ from Freneda, and thereby to shirk all personal 
responsibility. Anything was better than to risk a check — or 
a reprimand from the caustic pen of the Commander-in-Chief. 

Suchet, then, drew down Pannetier’s brigade from Aragon 
to strengthen his position on the Xucar, and waited, not alto- 
gether confidently, for the next move on the part of the enemy. 
But for a month no such move came. He had time to recover 
his equanimity, and to write dispatches to Paris which described 
his late campaign as a successful attempt to check the enemy’s 
initiative, wMch had brought him 2,000 Spanish prisoners at 
Yecla and Viilena, and two British guns at the pass of Biar. 
Castalla was represented as a partial attack by light troops, 
which had been discontinued when the enemy’s full strength 
had been discovered, and the losses there were unscrupulously 
minimized. And, above all, good cause had been shown that 
the Army of Aragon and Valencia could not spare one man to 
help King Joseph in the North. 

But the ‘ plan of campaign ’ was on its way, and we shall 
see how, even in Murray’s incompetent hands, it gave the 
Marshal Duke of Albufera full employment for May and 
June. 

^ Six companies of Dillon came from Sicily, to replace the 2/67th at 
Cartagena. 


SECTION XX.XVI 
THE MARCH TO VITTORIA 

CHAPTER I 

WELLINGTON’S PLAN OF CAMPAIGN 

Good generals are very properly averse to putting on paper, 
even for the benefit of premiers or war ministers, the plan of 
their next campaign. Points of leakage are so inscrutable, and 
so hard to detect, that the less that is written the better is it 
for the projected enterprise. And Wellington was the most 
reticent of men — even going to the length of hiding from his 
own responsible subordinates intentions that they much 
desired to learn, and of giving orders that seemed eccentric 
while the secret reason for them was kept concealed. He 
never wrote autobiographical memoirs — ^the idea was repulsive 
to him — nor consented to open up (even to William Napier, 
who much desired it) his full confidence. For the genesis of 
the plan of the Vittoria Campaign we are compelled to rely 
mainly on the careful collection of hints from his contemporary 
dispatches, supplemented by certain rare confidential letters, 
and some obiter dicta of his later years, which may or may not 
have been reproduced with perfect accuracy by admirers like 
Croker or Lord Stanhope. 

One thing is clear — he was conscious of the mistakes of 1812 , 
and w»^as not going to see them repeated in 1818 . When the 
Burgos campaign was just over he wrote two short comments ^ 
on it, for the benefit of persons whom he judged capable of 
appreciating his difficulties. He owned up to his errors — he 
acknowledged four. The first was that he had tried to take 
Burgos by irregular means, without a proper battering train : 
the second that he had under-estimated the strength of the 

^ Weilington to Dximouriez, Supplementary Dispatches, vii. 482-3, and 
to Cooke, ibid. pp. 477~8.* 
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united French armies of Portugal and the North: the third 

that he had kept his army in two equal halves over-long TTiQ 

should have been called in from Madrid to join the body 
much sooner than he actually was : the fourth and most notable 
was that he had entrusted a crucial part of his plan of campaign 
to a Spanish general, over whom he had no formal authority— 
Ballasteros, who should have advanced from An daliTwia to 
distract and hinder Soult. ‘ If the game had been well played 
It would have answered my purpose. Had I any reason to 
suppose that it would be well played ? Certainly not. I have 
never yet known the Spaniards do anything, much less do 
ansdhing well. . . . But I played a game which might succeed 
(t e only one that could succeed) and pushed it to the last. 
The parts having failed— as I admit was to be expected— I at 
least made a handsome retreat to the Agueda, with some 
labour and inconvenience but without material loss.’ 

The interest of these confessions is that we find Wellington 
m his next campaign making a clear effort to avoid precisely 
^ese four mistakes. He made elaborate preparations long 
orehand for getting up a battering train : he rather over- 
an under-estimated his adversary’s numbers by way of 
caution : he never divided his army at all during his great 

n close parallel columns all in one mass, till Vittoria had been 

nlrt t “o important 

I mnl “‘ieed used 

a much smaller proportion of Spanish troops than he need 

CIimT’ become Generalissimo of all 

“:S —here he could formerly 

Immediately after the termination of the Burgos retreat 

been 

y ptimistic. He wrote to the Prime Minister that at 
^ent h. cotJd do nothing ogdnst an onemy tthosa „ “be" 
had proved too great for hhn to contend with >. Nea 
he hoped to take the held with a larger force than ho“ ™ 

and Spaniards could display a discipline 

and efflcency whreh it seenred inrpossiMe toUh ta! he 

WelhngMn U, K«v™b„ es, ^ ^ 
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saw no prospect of ever obliging the French to quit the Peninsula 
by force of arms. To Lord Bathurst he wrote in much the 
same terms— the French, he thought, would canton their army 
in Old Castile and wait for the arrival of fresh reinforcements 
from France. 

But the whole aspect of affairs was changed when the news 
of Napoleon’s Russian debacle came to hand. It soon became 
clear that so far from any French reinforcements coming 
to Spain, it would be King Joseph who would be asked to 
send reinforcements to Germany. Lord Liverpool’s letter, 
enclosing the 29th Bulletin, reached Wellington at Lisbon on 
January 18th, and put him in a more cheerful mood. More- 
over, he thought that his visit to Cadiz to accept the position 
of Generalissimo had been a success, and that he would get 
more help out of the Spaniards now that he had the formal 
power of issuing orders to their generals, ‘ though I am not 
sanguine enough to hope that we shall derive much advantage 
from Spanish troops early in the campaign.’ But he intended 
to start betimes, ‘ and at least to put myself in Fortune’s 
way^.’ The French would be compelled to stand on the 
defensive ; if they continued to hold the immense line that they 
were still occupying in January, they must be weak somewhere, 
and it was impossible that they should be reinforced. 

It is on February 10th ^ that we get the first hint that 
Wellington’s scheme for the campaign of 1818 was going to 
be a very ambitious one — aiming not at local successes in 
Castile, or on recovering Madrid, but at driving the French 
right up to the Pyrenees. On that day he wrote to Lord 
Bathurst to say that ‘ the events of the next campaign may 
render it necessary for the army to undertake one or more 
sieges in the North of Spain,’ wherefore he wished certain 
heavy guns and munitions to be sent by sea to Corunna, to be 
at his disposal, as soon as might be convenient, and twice the 
quantity of each to be prepared in England to be shipped when 
asked for. 

The mention of ‘ one or more sieges in the North of Spain ’ for 
which guns had better be sent by sea to Corunna, can only 

1 Wellington to Graham, January 31. Dispatches, x. p. 67* 

* Wellington to Bathurst. Ibid., p. 104. 
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mean that Wellington was thinking of Burgos and St. Sebastian 
perhaps also of Santona and Pampeluna. There were no 
Other fortresses needing the attention of a heavy battering 
tram in that direction. It is clear that, even in February 
U elhngton’s mind was travelUng far afield ; and on June 26th’ 
Vittoria having been now won, he wrote to remind Lord 

Bathurst of his demand, and to point out that his forecast 

liaa come true 

In March, as was shown in an earlier chapter, Wellington 
began to get the news which proved that the French were 
making large drafts from Spain for the new Army of Germanv 
and that Soult, Caffarelli, and other generals were summoned 5 

Paris. Heknew,afewdayslater,thattheenemywasevacuating 

. lancha and that the King v^as moving his head-quarterf 
from to Valladolid. EverytUng indicatad 

veaknesa „„ the part of the enemy-it would he weU to X 
instant advantage of it : Wellington wrote to his brother on 
farch 28 that he hoped to start out in force on May 1st 2__ 
giving no hint where that force would be employed.^ At the 
tame t,me he eypmsaed hit doubt to wheU L o he 

tte Inl P™,”” “ ““b »“ ‘be ‘ote exertious of 

the Anglo-Portuguese army, that the tardiness of the Spaniards 

would not put a complete stop to his projected operations Two 

theeommeueemeutoVLX^^of » 

matters of detail, but (at we SJ seel .“‘“'“'“P* Wear mere 

outhe.owerTag„,wa.oueofti:-tat“:;L”“ 

* Dispatches, x. p. 464. 

iM.Ms.spcattogoftheeitraoriin.^iyi^h.™'* *° 
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campaign of May-June 1813. Starting from Abrantes in the 
end of April, it did not reach Miranda de Douro till the 20th of 
May^. ■ 

The first definite revelation as to what Wellington’s plan was 
to he, is contained in a letter to Beresford of April 24th. ‘ I 

propose to put the troops in motion in the first da^^s of May : 
my intention is to make them cross the Douro, in general within 
the Portuguese frontier, covering the movement of the left by 
that of the right of the Army toward the Tormes, which right 
shall then cross the Douro, over the pontoons, in such situation 
as may be convenient. I then propose to seize Zamora and 
Toro, which will make all future operations easy to us 

Here the first half of the great movement is accurately set 
forth, just as it was executed, though owing to the delays spoken 
of above, the general orders for the marching out of all the 
allied divisions were issued on May 13th instead of on May 
lst“2nd. But in all other respects we have the exact analysis 
of the scheme : the ‘ Left ’ — Graham with the equivalent of 
six divisions — crossed the Douro far inside Portugal at various 
points, and was in and about Braganza and Miranda by 
May 21st“24th : meanwhile the ‘ Right ’ — Hill with three 
divisions — amoved forward from the Agueda to the Tormes, 
attracting the main attention of the French between the 20th 
and the 26th, till it reached Salamanca, from whence it 
swerved off to the left, and joined Graham’s wing by the bridge 
of Toro, thus establishing the whole army in one mass north 
of the Douro, and completely turning the western flank of the 
entire French front of defence. On May 12 only, three weeks 
after he had communicated the secret to Beresford, did W’dling- 
ton divulge it to the Ministers at home : evidently he dreaded 
leakage somewhere in London, such as he had discovered in the 
preceding autumn For Lord Bathurst’s benefit he descends 
a little more into detail : 

‘I propase to commence our operations by turning the 
enemy’s position on the Douro, by passing the left of our army 
over that river within the Portuguese frontier. I should cross 

^ Sec Dispatches, x. pp. 372-3. 

^ Wellington to Beresford, April 24. Dispatches, x. p. 322. 

® See above, pp. 224“5. 
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the Right in the same manner, only that I have been obliged to 
throw the Right very forward during the winter, in order to 
cover and connect our cantonments, and I could not well draw 
them back without exposing a good deal of country, and risking 
a counter-movement on the part of the enemy. I therefore 
propose to strengthen the Right, and move with it myself across 
the Tormes, and to establish a bridge on the Douro below 
Zamora. The tw^o wings of the army will thus be connected, 
and the enemy’s position on the Douro will be turned. The 
Spanish Army of Galicia will be on the Esla, to the left of our 
army, at the same time that our army reaches that river. 

‘Having turned the enemy’s position on the Douro, and 
established our communications across it, our next operation 
will depend on circumstances. I do not know whether I am 
now stronger than the enemy, even including the Army of 
Galicia. But of this I am very certain, that I shall never be 
stronger throughout the campaign, or more efficient, than I 
am now : and the enemy will never be weaker. I cannot have 
a better opportunity for trying the fate of a battle, which if 
the enemy should be unsuccessful, must oblige him to withdraw 
entirely. We have been sadly delayed by the pontoon bridge, 
without which it is obvious w^e can do nothing 

Neither in the letter to Beresford nor in that to Bathurst 
does Wellington make a forecast beyond the first stage of his 
advance—obviously it would be impossible to do so till it was 
seen how the French would act. If they should be tempted to 
fight— say in front of Valladolid— when their flank was turned, 
in order to keep their hold on Castile, Wellington would welcome 
the decisive engagement. But of course they might refuse to 
fight, as indeed did they. They retired on Burgos, as we shall 
see, without taking any risks. 

But that Wellington already foresaw the possibility of a 
victorious march to the Pyrenees is, I think, proved not only 
by his letter of February 10th concerning the siege of fortresses 
in Northern Spain, quoted above, but by similar hints on 
May 6 concerning the absolute necessity for naval co-operation 
in the North. He asks Lord Bathurst to insist on tte presence 
of a squadron under an admiral in the Bay of Biscay, and for 
* Wellington to Bathurst, DispcFtches, x. 372 . 
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careful supervision of the whole coast from Bayonne to 
Corunna, which must absolutely stop French enterprise at 
sea, and "simplify arrangements for convoy and naval opera- 
tions in concert with the army during the ensuing campaign 
Taking this in conjunction with the letter of February 10, it 
seems certain that Wellington was thinking of stores to be 
landed at Santander, and a battering train to destroy San 
Sebastian — ^which was to look forward some way I There was, 
however, a secondary reason for requiring more naval super- 
vision in the Bay of Biscay : American privateers had been 
putting in an appearance in these waters, and had captured 
several small transports. 

A plan of campaign that contemplated the driving back of 
the French to the Pyrenees must, of course, embrace a good 
deal more than the mere reorganization of the Anglo-Portu- 
guese army for a great push north of the Douro. There were 
many minor factors to be taken into consideration and utilized. 
First and foremost came the question as to how far the position 
of Generalissimo of the Spanish Armies could be turned to 
account. After his experiences in 1812 Wellington was deter- 
mined to entrust to his Allies no crucial part of the operations, 
whose failure could wreck the whole scheme. With his own 
striking-force he intended to take only one Spanish army, 
that which was under the sole Spanish general whom he could 
trust for willing co-operation, even though he knew him to be 
no great military genius. Castahos had, by his influence at 
Cadiz, been nominated as Captain-General alike in Galicia, 
Castile, and Estremadura, and all the troops in those provinces 
now formed part of the new " 4th Army.’ They included 
Morillo’s division, now cantoned about Cageres, Carlos de 
Espaha’s in the mountains between Ciudad Rodrigo and the 
pass of Perales, the lancers of Julian Sanchez — now counted 
a brigade of regular cavalry and not a partida — on the front 
between the Agueda and the Douro, and the two Galician 
divisions of Losada and Barcena, with their weak attendant 
cavalry brigade : to bring this up to strength two extra 
regiments ^ had filed up the Portuguese frontier during the 

^ Wellington to Bathurst, May 6. JMspaiches, x. p. 361. 

® Algarve, and Hussars of Estremadura. 
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winter from Estremadura. All these were in touch with the 
Anglo-Portuguese army, and were intended to move with it. 
They made up 18,000 foot and 3,000 horse. In addition there 
were many other troops theoretically belonging to the 4th Army, 
but at present cut off from it by the intervening zone of French 
occupation — viz. Porlier’s division in the Eastern Asturias, and 
Mendi zabal’s irregular forces in Biscay and Cantabria — the troops 
of Longa and the Biscayan volunteers with other smaller bands. 
These scattered units, whieh could only come under Wellington’s 
real control when he should have beaten the French back to 
the Ebro, might make up 10,000 or 12,000 men. But they could 
not be counted upon for the first month of the campaign. 

In addition, Castanos had a number of immovable troops 

the garrisons of Rodrigo and Badajoz, a depdt of unhorsed 
cavalry in Estremadura, and a sedentary unit called the ‘ Army 
of Reserve of Galicia,’ consisting of all the most depleted corps 
of the old Galician army : its six battalions only made up 
2,000 men, and it stopped at Vigo or Corunna all through the 
year 1813. Two other Galician battalions ^ had been sent 
round by sea during the winter, to join the much-tried Army 
of Cataloma. This small transference of troops had reached 
the knowledge of the French in an exaggerated shape, and 
caused much speculation at Madrid. 

B^ide the 21,000 men of the 4th Army, who marched in the 
Anglo-Portuguese line under Castanos’s nephew General Giron ® 
there was only one other Spanish force which Wellington in- 
tended to employ in his own operations. This was the so-called 
Army of Reserve of Andalusia,’ which had to come up all the 
way from SevOle and was far too late to join in the campaign 
of Vittom : It did not get to the front till July: even later 
than the Generahssimo expected. The origin of this corps was 
that, when Soult evacuated Andalusia in September 1812, the 

y of Ballasteros, and advanced with him to Granada. This 
body was m Apnl 1813 known as the ‘ Third Army ’ and was 

^ Pontevedra and Principe. 

tt, dlMcU iu,t noorarf tomuSa. “■* 
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now commanded by the Duque del Parque, the successor of 
the cashiered Ballasteros. But the remainder of the Cadiz 
garrison, which had not gone to the front, was organized during 
the winter into a separate unit, under Henry O’Donnell, the 
Conde d’AbispaL It was rather a miscellaneous assembly — 
seven of its fourteen battalions having been regiments which 
did not march in October 1812 because they were low in 
numbers or equipment, and three more newly-raised units, 
formed to replace in the Army List old regiments which had 
perished in previous campaigns. However, they were filled up 
with recruits, re-clothed and re-equipped, and Wellington 
intended to use them with his own army, as Hape and blockade 
troops. He preferred to take them with him rather than the 8rd 
Army, which was suspected of having many officers who had 
been devoted to Ballasteros, and who had resented the appoint- 
ment of the new British generalissimo L Moreover, O’Donnell 
was in every way a better officer than Del Parque, and had a 
good fighting reputation, though he was noted as impetuous 
and quarrelsome. The Army of Reserve of Andalusia was 

14.000 strong, in two infantry divisions under Generals Echevari 
and Creagh and a weak cavalry brigade under Freire — ^late 
second in command of the Murcian army. The slow equipment 
of this corps, its late start, and its frequent halts for 'vieant of 
provisions, formed a perpetual source of dispute between 
Wellington and the Minister of War at Cadiz. But as it was 
not destined to form part of the original striking-force at the 
opening of the campaign, or to discharge any essential duty 
in the general scheme, its absence was not much felt. When it 
did appear, after Vittoria, it was usefully employed in blockad- 
ing Pampeluna. 

But in the summer campaign of 1813 it must be remembered 
that Wellington employed no Spanish troops save the original 

21.000 Galicians and Estremadurans under Giron, and Longa’s 

4.000 Cantabrians, who joined in from the North ten days 
before Vittoria, and took a creditable share in that battle. 

^ Apparently not without reason, if we can trust King Joseph’s correspon- 
dence, which contains notes of a treasonable intrigue in May, between 
certain ofiicers of the 3rd Army and General Viruez, an Afrancesado at 
Madrid. See Correspondance du Boi, ix. pp. 130 and 466. . 
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employed themselves in cutting the communications between 
the great fortresses, with an occasional foray into Roussillon. 
Wellington thought that they could not be better employed- 
and that nothing more could be expected of them. He sent 
them a small reinforcement of 2,000 men from the suppressed 
third division of the Army of Galicia, and urged that munitions 
should be thrown in from the side of the sea whenever possible. 

There was little to be expected from the exertions of the 
Catalan army, persevering and meritorious though they were. 
It remained to be seen, however, whether something could not 
be done in the Principality with external help. Here came in 
the main problem of the Eastern Coast : Suchet must be kept 
employed at all costs, while the main blow was being delivered 
by Wellington himself on the other side of the Peninsula. 
Murray’s arid Elio’s futile operations of April had accomplished 
little: the Marshal, though frightened at first by their move- 
ments, and though he had suffered the bloody check of Castalla, 
had been able to preserve his forward position on the Xucar : 
he retained complete possession of the Valencian coastland, 
and his army was intact as a striking force. If, during the 
forthcoming campaign north of the Douro, he chose to draw off 
his main force towards Aragon, and to come in to join the King, 
there was at present nothing on foot that could stop him from 
such a course. Wellington resolved that this possibility must 
be averted, by giving the Marshal a problem of his own, which 
should absorb all his attention, and keep him from thinking of 
his neighbour s needs. And this was all the more easy because 
Suchet was notoriously a selfish commander, who thought 
more of his own viceroyalty and his own military reputation 
than of the general cause of France : his intercepted dispatches, 
of which Wellington had a fair selection in his file of cyphers, 
showed that he was always ready to find plausible excuses for 
keeping to his own side of the Peninsula. 

The plan which Wellington formulated for the use of Sir John 
Murray, in two dispatches dated on the 14th and 16th of April, 
was one which depended entirely on the judicious use of naval 
power. The British fleet being completely dominant in the 
Mediterranean, and Murray having at his disposition the large 
squadron of transports which had brought his troops from 
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Sicily j it was clearly possible to land as many men as the 
transports could carry, at any point on the immensely long 
coast-line of Valencia and Catalonia that might be selected. 
They would have a local superiority on the selected point until 
the French troops, dispersed in many garrisons and canton- 
ments, could mass in sufficient strength to attack them : and 
meanwhile the Catalan army w^ould join Murray. If the 
French should draw together in overwhelming power, the 
expedition could, if proper precautions were taken, re-embark 
before its position became dangerous. The farther north that 
the landing took place, the more inconvenient would it be for 
Suchet, who would obviously have to draw on his field army in 
Valencia for numbers that would enable him to deal with the 
Anglo-Sicilian force. But the moment that Suchet should be 
forced to deplete his field army in the South, which was already 
too weak for the task set it, the Spaniards could advance on 
the line of the Xucar, and make a dash at Valencia during the 
Marshal’s absence. In order to give them an irresistible numeri- 
cal preponderance over the divisions that Suchet might leave 
beWnd him, Dei Parque should bring up the Andalusian army 
to reinforce Elio’s Murcians. Between them they would have 
some 30,000 regular troops, besides the bands of the Empecinado 
and Duran, who would operate on the side of the mountains 
against the French rear. It would be hard if such an accumula- 
tion of force could not thrust back the thinned line of the enemy 
on to and beyond Valencia. 

Finally, the point at which the expeditionary force was to 
make its thrust was to be Tarragona, which was known to be 
in a state of bad repair, and thinly garrisoned, while it had also 
the advantage of being a very isolated post, and remote both 
from Decaen’s head-quarters at Gerona, and from Suchet’s at 
Valencia. Moreover, it was conveniently placed for com- 
munication with the Catalan army, but separated by difficult 
defiles both from Tortosa southward and Barcelona northward, 
at which French relieving forces would have to gather. 

If the whole plan worked, and Tarragona were to fall in a 
few days, the Catalan army would once more have a safe 
debouch to the sea, and the Allies would gain a foothold such 
as they Iiad never owned north of the ^ibro since 1811, while 
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at the same time Valencia ought to fall into the hands of Elio 
and Del Parque during Suchet’s enforced absence/ But 
supposing that Tarragona held out firmly, and Decaen and 
Suchet united to relieve it, the expeditionary force could get 
away unharmed, and meanwhile Valencia ought to have been 
taken. And even if the blow at Valencia failed also, yet at least 
the whole French army on the East Coast would be occupied for 
a month or more, and would certainly not be able to spare a 
single man to help King Joseph or Jourdan, 

As we shall see, a long series of blunders, for which Murray 
was mainly responsible, though Elio and Del Parque each took 
his share in the muddle, prevented all Wellington’s schemes 
for active profit from coming to a successful end. Nevertheless, 
the main purpose was achieved — not a Frenchman from the 
East Coast took any share in the campaign of Vittoria. 

To descend to details. Murray was directed to ship off every 
man of the Alicante army for whom he could find transport, 
provided that the total of infantry and artillery embarked 
should not fall short of 10,000 of all ranks. He was to take with 
him both the Anglo-Sicilians and as many of Whittingham’s 
Spaniards as could be carried ; if the ships sufficed, he might 
take all or some of Roche’s Spaniards also. Less than 10,000 
men must not sail — the force would then be too small to cause 
Suchet to detach troops from Valencia. Elio and Del Parque 
would remain behind, with such (if any) of Roche’s and Whitting- 
ham’s battalions as could not be shipped. They were to keep 
quiet, till they should learn that Suchet had weakened his 
forces in Valencia. When it became certain that the French 
opposite them were much reduced in numbers, they were to 
advance, always taking care to turn the enemy’s positions 
rather than to make frontal attacks upon them. 

If, which was quite possible, Murray should fail to take 
Tarragona, and should find very large French forces gathering 
around him, such as he and Copons could not reasonably hope 
to hold in check, he was to re-embark, and bring the Expedi- 
tionary Force back to the kingdom of Valencia, landing it at 
such a point on the coast as should put him in line with the 
front reached by Elio and Del Parque in their advance. 

There was a subsidiary set of directions for a policy to be 
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carried out if the transports available at Alicante should be found 
insufficient to move so many as 10,000 men. But as the ship- 
ping proved enough to carry 14,000, these directions have only 
an academic interest. In this case Murray and Elio were to 
threaten the line of the Xucar frontally, while Del Parque 
turned it on the side of the mountains of the interior. Duran 
and Villacampa "were to devote themselves to cutting the line 
of communications between Suchet and the King. In this way 
employment would be found for all the French on the East 
Coast, for Copons w^as to receive a reinforcement of 3,000 men, 
and was to keep Decaen on the move by raids and forays. 

Finally, and this clause governed the whole of the instruc- 
tions, ‘ the General Officers at the head of the troops must 
understand that the success of all our endeavours in the 
ensuing campaign depends on no7ie of the corps being beaten. 
They must not attack the enemy in strong positions : I shall 
forgive anything excepting that one of the corps should be 
beaten and dispersed.’ Wellington afterwards said that this 
warning was intended for Elio and Del Parque only, but it 
had a deleterious effect during the ensuing operations on all 
the actions of the timid and wavering Murray. To say to such 
an officer that it would be a sin not to be forgiven if he let his 
corps get beaten under any circumstances, was to drive him to a 
policy of absolute cowardice. Wellington was an austere master, 
and the mental effect of such a threat was to make Murray 
resolve that he would not take even small and pardonable risks. 
The main idea that he had in his head in May and June 1813 was 
that he ‘ must not allow his corps to be beaten and dispersed.’ 
Hence, like the unprofitable servant in the parable, he was 
resolved to wrap it up in a napkin, and have it ready to return 
to his master intact— -though thereby he might condemn himself 
to make no worthy use of it whatever while it was in his 
hands. The threat of the Commander-in-Chief might have 
been addressed profitably to Robert Craufurd ; when adminis- 
tered to John Murray it produced terror and a sort of mental 
paralysis. 

It is true that Murray’s weakness of will and instability of 
purpose were so great that he would probably, in any case, have 
made a very poor game from the splendid cards put into his hand. 
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But that the Tarragona expedition ended in the discredit- 
able fiasco which we shall have to narrate, was undoubtedly 
the result in part of the impression which Wellington’s orders 
produced on his wavering mind. Yet, contemptible as his 
conduct of operations was, still Suchet was kept employed in 
the East and gave no help to King Joseph. That much was 
secured by Wellington’s knowledge of how sea-power can be used. 

By the 1st of May everything should have been ready, but 
the late spring and the slow-moving pontoons delayed the 
start. On the 12th-'13th-14th, however, every soldier, British 
and Portuguese, was ready to march. Every available unit was 
being brought up — ^there remained behind only the fever-ridden 
Guards’ brigade at Oporto ; the weak 77th, which provided, 
along with one Veteran Battalion, a skeleton garrison for Lisbon ; 
three Portuguese line regiments, two in Elvas, one in Abrantes, 
and the dismounted dragoons of the same nation, who had not 
taken the field for three years : only D’Urban’s and Campbell’s 
squadrons marched in 1813. The infantry consisted of 56 
British and 53 Portuguese battalions — ^making about 67,000 
bayonets. The British battalions were of very unequal size — 
a few as low as 450 men, a few others as strong as 900 : the 
average was 700. The Portuguese battalions were rather weaker, 
some of the regiments never having recovered from the priva- 
tions of the Burgos retreat, and did not exceed on an average 
500 bayonets or 550 of all ranks. Of cavalry there were 22 
regiments, of which four only were Portuguese — total 8,000 
sabres. Of artillery there were 102 guns, in seventeen batteries, 
of which three were Portuguese and one belonged to the King’s 
German Legion \ Adding Engineers, Staff Corps, Wagon 
Train, &c., the whole represented 81,000 men of all ranks and 
all arms. 

^ The H.A. troops were ‘ A ’ Boss, ‘ D ’ Bean, ‘ E ’ Gardiner, ‘ F 
Webber-Smith, and ‘ I ’ Ramsay. The foot companies were those of 
Bubourdieu (1st Division), Maxwell (2nd Division), Douglas (3rd Division), 
Sympher K.G.L. (4th Division), Dawson (5th Division), Brandreth (6th 
Division), Cairnes (7th Division). TulIoh*s Portuguese company was 
attached to the 2nd Division, Da Cunha’s to Silveira’s division. The 
reserve was composed of Webber-Smith’s H.A. troop, Arriaga’s Portuguese 
heavy 18-pounders, and Parker’s foot company. See Colonel Leslie’s 
edition of the Dickson Papers^ ii. p. 719. 
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OPERATIONS OF HILL’S COLUMN : MAY 22— JUNE 3 

The concentration of the southern wing of Wellington’s army 
for the great advance was in some ways a more difficult, in 
others an easier, problem than the concentration of the northern 
wing. 

On the one hand, the distances from which the various 
elements of Hill’s force were to be drawn were in many cases 
shorter than those of Graham’s force : the roads were well 
known to all the troops, who had used them repeatedly in their 
moves up and down the Spanish-Portuguese frontier in 1811—12 ; 
and, though poor enough, they were on the whole better than 
those of the Tras-os-Montes, which the northern column had 
to employ. No part of the British army had tried these latter 
routes since the pursuit of Soult in 1809, and few remembered 
how bad they were. But, on the other hand, the concentration 
of the southern column was from points more remote from each 
other than those of the northern : the divisions of the latter 
had all been collected in the Douro country during the course 
of the spring, and started on their final march from a single 
area : moreover, they were moving well inside Portugal, by 
routes very remote from the enemy. But the larger half of the 
southern force had to be brought up from a region far distant 
from that where the smaller half was cantoned in May. For 
HiU’s two divisions, the British 2nd and the Portuguese inde- 
pendent division (so long commanded by Hamilton, but now 
under Silveira, the Conde de Amarante), had been sent back to 
the borders of Estremadura at the end of the Burgos campaign, 
and were lymg much scattered, at points so remote from each 
other as &na, Plasencia, Bejar, Bohoyo, and Brozas. MoriUo’s 
Spanish division, so often associated before with Hill, was even 
farther off south of the Tagus, in the Cageres-Alcantara 

1 u to move up, in order to 

jom Wellington, by routes not very ^mote from the French 
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division at Avila, which (as it will be remembered) had tried 
to beat up Hill’s winter-quarters as late as the preceding 
February, And there was a chance that, if the enemy were 
alert and well-informed, he might try to block Hill’s march by 
coming out from the Puente de Congosto or some- such point 
If Wellington had only known it, the French higher command 
had actually been fearing that Hill might make a stroke at 
Avila by some of the passes leading from the upper Tormes to 
the upper Adaja, and was nervous about this line of country. 

The plan for the concentration of the southern force was that 
Hill should unite the 2nd Division, Morillo’s Spaniards, and 
Long’s Cavalry 1 at Bejar, and then march by the pass through 
the Sierra de Francia to Miranda de Castanar and Tamames. 
Silveira, with the independent Portuguese division, was to take 
a parallel route farther west, by the pass of Perales, Penaparda, 
and Moras Verdes, to the same point 2 . These troops on arriving 
near Tamames would find themselves in touch with another 
column, which was already on the ground where operations 
were to begin. It consisted of the Light Division, which had 
been cantoned on the Coa and Agueda during the winter, and 
Victor Alton’s, Fane’s, and Robert HiU’s cavalry brigades-the 
last-named a unit new to the army, and lately arrived from 
Lisbon : it consisted of six squadrons from the three regiments 
of Household Cavalry. To join these Rritish troops came Julian 
Sanchez’s Castilian lancers— now reckoned regular cavalry 
and not a paHida-and Carlos de Espana’s CastiHan division, 
which had been wintering in the valleys above Ciudad Rodrigo. 

hen umted, the whole strength of the southern wing of 
Wellington’s army would be about 30,000 sabres and bayonets, 
nc u ing only five brigades of British infantry, the equivalent 
oi tour brigades of Portuguese, and two Spanish divisions, 
Ihe cavalry was very strong in proportion— this was intentional, 
as Wellington intended to keep out in his front such a strong 

- M criticism. This unfortunate officer had com- 

wWlf leaping out of a lofty window 

abolished thT^n moment he was removed Wellington 

general ^^"wsion ’, and threw its two brigades into the 

® ° ^ Stapleton Cotton for the campaign of 1813 . 

e mgton to Hill, Supplementary Dispaiches, xiv. pp. 206 and 216 . 
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cavalry screen that the enemy should have no chance of 
discovering for some time that the column was not the main 
Anglo-Portuguese army, but in fact a demonstrating force. 
The real strength of his army, six of his old eight divisions, was 
marching under Graham to turn the line of the Douro, far to 
the north. 

On the 22nd Wellington abandoned his head-quarters at 
^eneda, where he had stopped ever since his return from Cadiz 
in January, and rode out to Ciudad Rodrigo ; the Light Division 
and three cavalry brigades had preceded him to Santi Espiritus, 
ten miles in front, where they were in touch with Silveira’s 
Portuguese, who formed Hill’s left-hand column, and had 
reached Tamames. Hill himself with the 2nd Division was a 
march behind Silveira : Morillo’s Spaniards keeping more to the 
right, on the road along the mountains, was moving from Los 
Santos and Fuenteroble, by the track which leads straight to 
Salamanca from the direct south. Far out on the left Julian 
Sanchez’s lancers were feeling their way towards Ledesma 
and watching the western flank. 

On the 24th the union of the forces was complete, and the 
news that came from all quarters was satisfactory. Villatte 
was in Salamanca, with no more than his own infantry division 
and one regiment of cavalry ^ : he had small detachments on 
his flanks at Ledesma and Alba de Tormes, but no friends 
nearer than Daricau at Zamora; and for Daricau full employ- 

mlrlZ i I!*" ^ 

tSe .1 T concentration which 

Frpn J i” — destruction. The 

Rench ^vision at Avila had not moved : Madrid was being 

Toledn"fl 7 ^ Maransin’s brigade had been at 

borders of^F 7 Monbeltran on the 

y the South could not possibly meet on the Tormes in 
time to succour Villatte, who would have either to retreat or to 

SntaCo 1; tt - 

S welir ? the two 

ngs of Wellington s army at or near Zamora was certain. 

^ 12th Dragoons, of Digeofk’s division. 
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But haste was necessary, wherefore the army advanced by 
very long marches, through the devastated country over which 
it had passed in such different conditions seven months back. 
On the 25th, head-quarters were at Matilla, with the infantry 
advancing in three parallel columns, the Light Division on the 
high road to Salamanca, Hill and Silveira to the right, Morillo 
still farther out, making for Alba de Tormes. The satisfactory 
news came in that Villatte had withdrawn his detachment 
from Ledesma, wrhich indicated that he did not intend to keep 
touch with Daricau at Zamora, so that the passage of the 
Douro would be simplified \ A very long march on the 2fith 
brought matters to a crisis. Victor Alten’s cavalry pushing for 
Salamanca bridge, and Fane’s for the fords which lie above 
the town, found that Villatte had just evacuated it, after 
barricading and obstructing its exits, but was visible on the 
heights above the fords of Santa Marta (one of Wellington’s old 
positions of June 1812) in line of battle. His delay in retreating 
is censured equally by Jourdan and by Wellington — apparently 
he wished to be certain that he was not being imposed upon by 
a mere cavalry demonstration, and had a serious force opposite 
him : moreover, he was waiting to pick up his detachment from 
Alba de Tormes, wliich he had only just ordered to join him, 
when he heard that Long’s cavalry and Morillo were moving 
on that place. 

On seeing the French in position the British cavalry pushed on 
with all speed, Alten through Salamanca city, Fane by the fords 
above, leaving the infantry far behind them, but hoping to 
detain the enemy long enough to assure his destruction. 
Realizing over-late his danger, Villatte moved off eastward 
when he recognized that heavy forces were concentrating upon 
him, and threatening his retreat. He marched not for Toro, 
but due east by roads parallel with the Tormes, ‘ It is rather 
extraordinary,’ wrote Wellington that evening, ‘ that he should 
have marched by Cabrerizos and the ravine, which we used to 
thinhf so bad for even a horse, and thence by Aldea Lengua V 
At any rate the two cavalry brigades caught him up not far 

^ This IS Wellington’s own observation. Dispatches x. 397, to Graham 
from Matilla. 

® Wellington to Graham, fHspaiches, x. 401. 
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from Aldea Lengua, and, after scattering his rear-guard of 
dragoons, rode in upon his infantry, which were marching hard 
in close column. The tactical conditions were exactly the same 
as those which had been seen during the retreat of Picton and 
the 3rd Division from El Bodon to Fuente Grimaldo in Septem- 
ber 1811. The brigadiers, after trying some partial and ineffec- 
tive charts ^ judged it useless to attack steady and unbroken 
infantry in solid order, and contented themselves with following 

the column at a cautious distance and picking up stragglers 

just as Montbrun had done in 1811 on the way to Fuente 
Grimaldo. Fane’s horse-artillery battery got up, and put in 
some damaging shots on the rear battalions, but they closed up 
and hurried on. The day was hot, many of the French fell out 
of the ranks e.xhausted and were gleaned up on the way. Their 
divisional ammunition train got jammed in a hollow road and 
was captoed— the leading caisson had been overturned and 
bilked the exit of the rest. But the main body of the infantry 
held on its way in a solid mass, and after five miles, Wellington 
who had just ridden up, ordered Fane and Alten to desist from 

fcouTr/h sot off, leaving behind him 

a couple of hmdred pnsoners, and some scores of men who had 

faUen dead from sunstroke and over-exertion, or had been 
knocked over by the round-shot of Gardiner’s H.A. battery 2 
rius was one more example of the incapacity of cavalry unsun- 
ported to deal with unbroken infantry, of which we have hfd 

waT Th?^ to the 

as the extraordinary achievement of Bock’s heavy 

German dragoons at Garcia Hernandes on the day after tZ 

battle of Salamanca. Clearly Villatte waited too lonv and 

mlncf “hI got'Iff f Sala- 

rr; f “ picked up his 

* Creditable lonZ Z ^1“ 

to say with Napier (v. p. 98) that ‘ the dannt? “Gantry, it is hyperbole 
in the face of W 

and the nearest allied infantry was 6 or 8 miS fwly “P’ 

to blame, and 

y rror, for Wellington speaks of captured caissons only 
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detachment from Alba, which came in upon him from the right 
a few miles farther on, beyond Babila Fuente, cautiously 
pursued by Long’s Light Dragoons. The column went out of 
sight, retreating on Gantalpino, not on Toro — one more proof 
to Wellington that the enemy was not going to attempt to 
strengthen the line of the Douro, but to concentrate somewhere 
about Medina del Campo or Valladolid. 

The various infantry columns reached the neighbourhood of 
Salamanca on the evening of the 26th, and crossed the Tormes, 
some by the bridge, some by fords, next day. They were ordered 
to take up the position facing north and east on the heights 
beyond the city which Wellington had held against Marmont in 
June 1812. The Light Division was on the left, the 2nd Division 
in the centre, Silveira’s Portuguese on the right at Cabrerizos, 
Morillo on the upper Tormes at Machacon with a detachment 
in Alba. The cavalry patrolled towards Zamora, Toro, the 
fords of Fresno on the Douro, and also eastward toward the 
Guarena. Hill now halted for six days — ^it was Wellington’s 
intention, now that he had displayed himself in force at Sala- 
manca, and set all the lines of French intelligence quivering, 
that the enemy should conclude that his great attack was to be 
delivered between the Douro and the Tormes, and he hoped that 
they would attempt to parry it by a concentration in the region 
of Valladolid — Toro for the defence of the line of the Douro, or 
perhaps (but this was less likely) by a counter-offensive south of 
the Douro from the direction of Medina del Campo, so as to take 
him in flank and prevent his further progress northward. 
Either of these moves would fall in with his desires, since his 
real intention was to turn the line of the Douro much lower 
down, in the direction of Zamora, by means of Graham’s corps, 
which was about to start from Braganza and Miranda on the 
very day of the occupation of Salamanca, and was due to arrive 
on the Esia, behind Zamora, on the 30th. It pleased him well 
that Villatte should have retreated due east, that the cavalry 
found no hostile forces south of the Douro in the direction of 
either Zamora or Toro, and that it was reported that there was 
only one French infantry division holding those towns. 

in his report of the affair, Martinien’s list of casualties shows hardiy any 
officer-casualties on this da;^ in Viilatte’s division. 
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Having allowed time for the enemy to get full knowledge of 
his presence at Salamanca, and to act upon it — it was inevitable 
that they should regard the place where he had shown himself 
as the base of his future operations — Wellington made ready to 
transfer himself rapidly and secretly to the other and stronger 
wing of his army, which Graham was now conducting against 
the extreme western flank of the French line. On May 28 th he 
handed over the command of the southern wing to Hill, and 
announced his own departure. The orders given to Sir Rowland 
were that he was, unless the unexpected happened, to make 
ready to march on the Douro at Zamora the moment that he 
should receive news that Graham had crossed the Esla K 
Bridges should be ready for him, and the fortunate dis- 
appearance of the enemy’s horse from the region of Ledesma 
made the rapid transmission of information between the two 
wings certain. 

There was one possibility to be considered. Though Welling- 
ton was convinced that the French would concentrate north of 
the Douro, in the direction of Valladolid and Medina de Rio 
Seco, it was just conceivable that they might take the other 
course of concentrating south of the river, round Medina del 
Campo, and marching straight on Salamanca with all the troops 
that could be hastily drawn together. It was impossible for 
them to gather their whole force in the few days that would be 
their disposition; but conceivably they might think it 
worth while to make a counterstroke with such divisions as 
could be got together in haste. It is interesting to know that 
such an idea did flash through Jourdan’s mind for a moment, 
only to be rejected by King Joseph on the advice of the other 
generals 2 Should the French march on the Tormes, a grave 
responsibility would be placed on Hill’s head. He was told to give 
them battle ‘ if he was strong enough i. e. to judge their force 
accor^ng to the best information to be had, not an easy thing, 
Hill was pre-eminently clear-headed and averse to unneces- 
sary risks. Should they be too numerous, he was not to retire 
on Rodrigo by the route by which Welhngton had come, but to 
throw up his communication with that fortress, and move off 

> ^ the elaborate dispatch of June 28 (to Hill, Dispatches, x. pp. 402^). 

* See Jourdaa s M^moires^ p. 466. • / 
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m the direction of Zamots, carrying out at ah costs the pkn for 
the junction of the two wings of the army i. Nothing was to 
remain behind o cover the Ciudad Rodrigo road and the 
Portuguese frontier but the single Spanish division of Carlos de 
Es^na: all convoys on the march from Salamanca were to 
be turned oH towards Mesnia mid Zamora. It might look 

?af sm, th tTb Obt Wilington 

was sure that the enemy would be so distracted by his „eat 

movement north of the Douro, that they would not daSi to 

^vance on Ciudad Rodrigo and Almeida, to strike at his old 

toe of eommuni^tions. Moreover, it would not matter if tw 

an ''08 now entirely north 

of the Douro, and Oporto, not Lisbon, would be his base, ’ 

On the 2Mh at dawn Wellington rode off to the north-west 

toC„rtTh ■ ““ It was not 

to turn out a heavy one, since (as his chief had foreseen) the 

enemy was not in the least thinking of taking up the offensive 

but was rather expecting a continuation of the British advalm; 

rom Salamanca It did not come, and before the French had 

might mean, they were attacked on the 30th by the northern 
whose^mstence had hitherto been hidden from the “ 
Hill therefore had only to wait for Wellington’s directions to 
march northward, when the date and route should be given. 
These orders did not come till the 2nd of June, so that the 

round Salamanca, doing nothing more than watch the French 
north and east, by means of cavalry reconnaissances. 

e must now turn to the operations of the more important 
nnrthem corps, which crossed the Portuguese frontier on the 

c“k?R„Sf;?'‘" <-b‘ P-b from 

’■ For all this see Wellington to Hill, Dispatch^, x. pp. 402-4.. 
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OPERATIONS OF GRAHAJM’S COLUMN : MAY 26— JUNE 3 


On May 18th Wellington had issued his final orders for the 
advance of the great turning force under Graham, all of whose 
troops were due to converge on the remote corner of Portugal 
betweoi Braganza and Miranda de Douro between the 21st and 
27th of the month. Many of them came from long distances, 
and had to start early— the 1st Division from Vizeu as early as 
May 13th ; and left behind it, as hopelessly inefficient from sick- 
ness, Howard’s brigade of the Guards, reduced to a strength 
of 800 bayonets by the fever which had ravaged its ranks 
during the spring. Shifted from Vizeu to Oporto for the benefit 
of the milder climate, this brigade could not be moved for 
another month, and missed the campaign of Vittoria. The 
5th, 6th, and 7th Divisions left their winter quarters in the 
Beira on the 14th, the 3rd and 4th, who were close to the Douro 
or actually on it, at Moimenta and St. Joao de Pesqueira, could 
afford not to move till the 16th. To secure a rapid movement 
for the columns which had farthest to go, and to save any 
congestion of traffic at the usual ferries of passage on the 
Douro— bridges there were none— Wellington had collected 
a large number of barges and river boats at Peso de Regoa, 
St. Joao de Pesqueira, and the Barca of Poginho near the 
confluence of the Coa and the Douro. 

The arrangement of the marches M'as calculated to allow the 
heavy infantry columns to make use as far as possible of the 
only two good roads in the Tras-os-Montes, of which the one 
goes from the Douro to Braganza, the other to Miranda. The 
1st and 5th Divisions crossed by the much-used ferry of Peso de 
Regoa near Lamego, and marched by Villa Real and Mirandella 
on two separate routes to the neighbourhood of Braganza k 

» There are some slips either in the original or the copy of the Marehin<T 
Orders printed in Supplementary Dispatches, xiv. pp. 215-16. For Carat 
zedo, given on the itinerary of the 1st Division, is many miles from it. 
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The 3rd Division crossed the ferrv at St , j t> 
went by Villaflor and Vinhas to Vimioeo, Jt-wlfbetaen 
B„yanta and Miranda. All these columns had some ctoss-roS 
mmchmg to do where they were forced to cut across from m.e 
ckamsee to another. The third column, the «h, 6th, and ? h 
Dnusions more fortunate, was on the high road near y all the 
way ; after crossing the Douro at the ferry of Pocinho thcv 
mam he d froin Torre de Moncorvo by the great cils.i, 
fmntier town of Mirmida and the neighbouring villa., „( 
Halhadas where they were due to arrive on ttaee suecisive 
days 2«h, 25th. 2eth May). This column wa, followed by 
the all-important pontoon-tram, and by the reserve of sie^e 
artillery Portuguese 18-pounders under Major Ariagai~L 
well as by the mam ammunition train. ^ 

brigades which Wellington had 
allot Jd to the great turning movement, those of Ansfn Bock 
and Ponsonby had been cantoned in the winter months’ in the 
bwer Beira, along the coast, and in the valley of the Vouga 

forth^" f « f been broufht 

Mrth of the Douro about May 1, through Oporto, and billeted 

n neighbouring villaf^es 

On May 12th orders set them mo^dng eastward to the^BragaLa 
count^--their march was much more fatiguing than that the 
m antry divisions, for there are no high roads of any value «^oing 
directiy from the Braga country to the direction of Mirandf 

hough allotted short daily stages of only three or four leagues’ 
he cavalry found the route fatiguing-the mountairc?^: 
roads were more like staircases than paths-the horse Lt^e^ 

swerve off f om 

•ts itm^raiy and take circuitous turns ^ : in others it had fo b“ 

Sro'lLTt to 5th Division, which was going to 

should be Vinhas, if I am not miLkem'' 3rd Division 

- Dispatekes, 

guese Brigade > which should read ‘ Portu^STis'SmS"? ^ 

was no higher numbered brigade.’ There 

TWs misprint has misled many historians'! 

See Tomkinson, p. 232,* for the road by Chaves and Monforte. 
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man-handled down precipitous tracks. The only horsemen 
who had an easy job were the Portuguese brigade of D’Urban, 
who had been wintering at Braganza, and had only to advance 
a few^ miles to the frontier, and Grant’s newly-arrived Hussar 
Brigade which, coming from the* south, followed the infantry 
column that w^ent by Torre de Moncorvo to Miranda, along 
the high road all the w'ay. 

Pack’s and Bradford’s Portuguese infantry, who (like 
D’Urban’s dragoons) had wintered north of the Douro, at 
Penafie! and Villa Real respectively, had a short way to go, and 
were timed to arrive at Braganza before the heavy columns 
fi’om the south came up. 

Portugal and Spain, as is w^ell known, turn their backs on 
each other for the greater part of their long frontier, and though 
there w^ere decent chaussees from the Douro to Braganza and 
Miranda they stopped short at the boundary line. From thence 
onward there w-ere no good roads till Zamora was reached, and 
those bad ones wdiich existed were country tracks, only useful 
for operations in the summer. That they could be so used, for 
all arms, in May and June, w^as one of Wellington’s secrets, 
which he trusted that the French would never guess. For both 
parties during the war had left alone this remote corner of the 
Peninsula. The only operations seen near it had been Soult’s 
spring campaign of 1809, and the forays of Silveira’s militia 
when they occasionally raided towards Zamora. 

Country roads, however, existed between the Sierra de 
Cuiebra and the bend of the Douro between Zamora and 
Miranda, and the whole detail of Graham’s march depended on 
their practicability : W'eilington had caused the whole region 
as far as the Esla to be explored by Ms intelligence officers, and 
the report had been that the movement of all arms was possible 
in the summer. The permanent bridges of the Esla, from 
Benavente down to its confluence with the Douro, had been 
broken long ago ; but there was a certain number of fords, 
and convenient places for the laying of temporary bridges. By 
the end of May it was calculated that the spring floods due to 
the melting of snows in the Galician and Asturian mountains 
would be over, and that the river would be down to its normal 
low summer level. On these facts depended the success of the 
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operation, which must be a rapid one, in order that the French 
might have no time for concentration. But Wellington’s 
provident mind had taken into consideration the possibility of 
unexpected high-water, and as a matter of precaution he had 
ordered up his main pontoon-train from the Tagus. To get the 
cumbrous pontoons, SB of them, from Abrantes to Miranda de 
Douro by land w^as no small matter. They travelled slowly on 
specially constructed wheeled trucks^ by Castelio Branco, 
Sabugal, and Pinhel, crossed the Douro at Villa Nova de Foscoa, 
and were then brought up on the Miranda high road as far as 
Villa Veiha, where they were halted for a short time, as Welling- 
ton was not quite certain whether he would not lay them at 
Espadacinta on the middle Douro, rather than farther up, 
beyond Miranda. For across the pontoons he intended to lay 
the main line of communication between Graham’s and Hill’s 
wings of the army, and if the latter failed to get forward on the 
Tormes and to open up touch wuth Graham via Zamora, it 
might be necessary to throw the bridge at some lower point, 
such as Espadacinta On the 20th he made up his mind that 
14 pontoons should be sent to Espadacinta, while the remaining 
19 should proceed to Miranda, and from thence follow the course 
of the Douro to the point where they would be laid — probably 
the ferry of Villa ai Campo, a mile below the confluence of 
the Esla and the Douro. The nineteen all-important trucks with 
their burdens reached Miranda safely, and moved close behind 
the right-hand column of Graham’s army during its advance. 

Down to May 26 all the British troops had been kept behind 
the Portuguese frontier, nothing having been sent beyond it save 
D’Urban’s Portuguese dragoons, who formed a screen some little 
way on the Spanish side. Their appearance would, in the event of 
a French cavalry raid from Zamora, create no suspicion of there 
being in the rear anything more than the usual Tras-os-Montes 
militia. Nor could spies draw any deduction from their presence. 

But on the 26th the whole of Graham’s army ^ started out in 
three columns arranged as follows : 

1. FromBraganza marched, as the northern column, Anson’s 

^ Improvised by dismantiing artillery carriages. Wellington to Bathurst, 
Dispatches f x, 388, 2 Wellington to Graham, Dispatches, x, p. 392, 

^ Minus Grant’s hussars, "who only arrived on the 27th. 
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light and Ponsonby’s heavy dragoon brigades, preceding the 
1st Infantry division and Pack’s Portuguese independent 
brigade. Crossing the frontier river, the Manzanas, at fords by 
Niiez, they were ordered to mo^^e on Tabara in four marches, 
by the country road through Sesnande. 

2. From Outeiro and Vimioso marched, as the central column, 
following D’Urban’s Portuguese light horse (who were already 
over the border), Bock’s heavy German dragoons accompanied 
by the. 3rd and 5th Divisions and Bradford’s independent 
Portuguese brigade. They were directed to move by Alcanizas 
in four marches on Losilla, five miles south of Tabara. 

3. From Miranda de Douro marched, as the right column, 
close to the river, the 4th, 6th, and Tth Divisions ; their cavalry, 
Grant’s hussar brigade, overtook them on the second day. 
Having a shorter distance to cover than the other two columns, 
their van w^as to reach Carvajales on the 28th, in three marches. 
On the 30th the pontoons, which followed in their rear, were 
to reach the ferry of Villa al Campo, where it was intended that 
they should be laid down across the Douro. 

The left-hand or northern column w^as to get into touch with 
the Army of Galicia — Barcena’s and Losada’s divisions and 
Penne Villemur’s cavalry, .about 12,000 strong, who, marching 
from Astorga on the 26th, were to be at the broken bridge of 
Benavente on the Esla on the 29th-30th. 

It ^\ili be seen that Graham’s force 'was marching on a very 
compact front, the central column being not more than five or 
six miles distant from each of the flanking ones, so that the 
whole could be assembled for action, in the unlikely event of 
opposition being met, in a very few hours. The cavalry screen 
of five brigades was so strong that it was impossible for any 
French horse which might be in the Zamora direction to pierce 
it, or discover what w^as behind. The whole army counted not 
less than 42,000 sabres and bayonets, exclusive of the Galicians — 
as strong an Anglo-Portuguese force as that with which Welling- 
ton had fought the battle of Salamanca, and outnumbering 
considerably the other wing of Wellington’s army, w'hich was 
marching south of the Douro. 

By an extraordinary piece of luck the attention of the French 
higher command was completely distracted at the moment 
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from tlie Esia front, as a result of the last authentic reports 
received from that direction. For as late as May 20th Reille 
had sent Boyer’s division of dragoons across the Esia at Bena- 
vente, to make a sweep to the north and west in the direction of 
La Baneza and the road to Puebla Senabria. They had gone 
almost as far as Astorga without meeting troops of any kind ; 
and reported that some of the Galician army were at Astorga, 
but that they had heard of no British save two or three com- 
missaries, who had been buying up barley and wheat in the 
valley of the Tera, Avhich were to be sent back into Portugal 
Reille drew the natural deduction, that there was nothing 
stirring in this part of the world, and Boyer, after thoroughly 
destroying the bridge of Castro Gonzalo outside Benavente, 
went back to his former cantonments east of the Esia. If the - 
raid had been made a week later, he could not have failed to 
bring news of the advance of the Galicians, and would probably 
have heard of Graham’s movements from Braganza and 
Miranda de Douro. But by the 27th all the attention of the 
French generals was already distracted to Wellington’s march 
against Salamanca, at the head of Plill’s column, and the Esia 
front received little notice. There remained opposite the 
advancing troops of Graham only Daricau’s infantry division 
of the Army of the South, with a brigade each at Zamora and 
Toro, and three regiments of Digeon’s dragoons wntching the 
Esia from San Cebrian to its juncture with the Douro, and at 
the same time keeping a look-out southward towards Salamanca. 
For the cavalry of Hill’s column was already on the 27th-28th 
pushing out northward towards Zamora as well as eastw’^ard 
towards the Guarena. On the 28th this danger began to prey 
so much on Daricau’s mind that he withdrew^ all his infantry 
save four companies from Zamora, leaving Digeon’s dragoons 
practically unsupported to watch rather than to defend the line 
of the Esia. Urgent requests were sent to the cavalry of the 

^ Jourdan’s Memoires, p. 464. Note that Napier (v. 102) has got this 
expedition a week too late — May 29-30. His statement that the French 
cavalry got in touch with the northern wing of Graham’s army and was 
closely followed by British scouting parties, is contradicted by the absolute 
silence about any touch with the French in the diary of Tomkinson, whose 
regiment was at Tabara and must have been the one which Boyer would 
have met. « 
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Army of Portugal, farther north along that river, to keep touch 
with Digeon and help hun if necessary. 

The cavalry at the head of Graham’s three columns reached 
their destinations — Tabara, Losilla, Carvajales, on May 28th — ■ 
the infantrj' on the 29th. No French parties were found on the 
hither side of the Esla, and though the peasantry reported that 
there were vedettes on the farther bank, none were seen. 
Exploration of the course of the Esla, however, led to the 
vexatious discovery that the river was very high, owing to tor- 
rential rain on the night of the 28th-29th, and that some of the 
fords intended for use were probably impracticable for cavalry, 
most certainly so for infantry. Graham, though vexed at the 
delay, refused to push across the water with horsemen alone, 
and waited for the pontoon-train — due on the 30th — to come 
up, resolving to lay it across the Esla, and not across the Douro 
as had been at first intended. Meanwhile the French showed no 
signs of life on the 30th— it had been feared that Daricau 
might come out of Zamora, only eight miles away, with 
infantry and guns, to oppose the passage. But, as we have 
seen, he had really departed on the 28th, and there was nothing 
opposite Graham but a cavalry screen. The main attack 
seemed to the French generals to be on the side of Salamanca, 
where Wellington was known to have been present on May 27th. 
Digeon had discovered on the 29th that there were British 
troops on the opposite bank of the Esla, but had no notion of 
their strength or purpose k 

But if Wellington’s presence marked the danger-point, it was 
now suddenly displaced. On the morning of the 29th the 
British Commander-in-Chief had gone off on one of his not 
unusual lightning rides. Starting early from Salamanca, he 
rode by Ledesma to the Douro opposite Miranda — over 50 miles 
—before dark. Facing Miranda there is no road on the Spanish 
side, the river descends fiercely in something like cataracts, with 

‘ Digeon’s o^n report, which chanced to be entirely inaccurate, was 
tliat on the 29th his reconnaissance reported that there were signs of 
intentions to throw trestle bridges across the Esla opposite the ford of 
Morellas, the lowest ford on the Esla toward the Douro, and at Santa En- 
ferina op^site San Cebrian, where Spanish troops were visible. Also that 
at Almendra there was a post of British hussars. Only the third item was 
correct. (Archives Natiomux— copy lent me by Mr. Forteseue.) 
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Mgh rocks on its eastern bank. The only communication from 
shore to shore was by a rope and basket contrivance, worked 
by a windlass, and stretched high above the water. By this 
strange method Wellington crossed the Douro— what would 
have been the results of the campaign of 1813 if the ropes had 
been rotten ? He slept at Miranda, started off at dawn on the 
30th and was at Carvajales — 20 miles away — by the afternoon, 
not so tired but that he could write dispatches to Hill and Giron 
that night, and settle with Graham the dispositions for next 
morning. 

Wellington’s first decision was that the pontoons, which had 
come up on the 30th, should be laid not on the Douro at Villa al 
Campo, but on the Esla opposite Almendra, where the high 
road from Puebla Senabria to Zamora crossed the river. But 
at the same time attempts were to be made to get cavalry (and 
infantry if possible) across the water at other points. 

At dawn on the 31st Grant’s hussar brigade entered the ford 
of Almendra, where it was intended that the bridge should be 
laid ; each man of the leading squadron had an infantry soldier 
of the 7th Division hanging on to his stirrup. At the same time 
Bock’s German dragoons and D’Urban’s Portuguese essayed the 
ford at Pallomilla, opposite Montemarta, four miles up-stream. 
The hussars crossed with great trouble— the bottom was stony, 
the water had risen in the night, some horses lost their footing — 
many of the infantry stepped into holes, or stumbled and were 
carried aw^ay. The majority were saved, but ten of the 51st 
and rather more of the Brunswickers were swept right down- 
stream and drowned. Yet, despite mishaps, the hussars got over, 
and, advancing rapidly, surprised the French cavalry picquet at 
the village of Val de Perdriees, a little way up-stream, taking 
it whole — an officer and 32 men. This was certainly about the 
most extraordinary instance of carelessness on the part of 
outposts during the war, and reflects as much discredit on 
Digeon, whose dragoons were supposed to be watching the lower 
Esla, as on the wretched officer in charge of the picquet. How 
was it possible that such a large body as a brigade could 
approach in daylight the best-known ford of the neighbourhood, 
at a spot where the course of the high road showed the con- 
venience of the passage, ^without finding a single vedette on the 
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bank? And why was such an important point watched (or 
not 'watched) by a half-troop, instead of by a force which could 
have offered at least a momentary opposition, and have passed 
the alarm to its regiment, which, as Digeon’s report sho'ws, was 
at Iniesta, only four miles to the rear ? 

Meanwhile Bock’s Germans and D’Urban’s Portuguese 
dragoons had an equally difficult, though equally unopposed, 
passage at the ford of Palomilla, four miles up-stream. The 
river was running furiously, and seven or eight horses and three 
or four men were washed away and drowned. Anson’s light 
dragoons at the head of the third column had an even worse 
experience at San Vincente del Barco, opposite San Cebrian ; 
the ford was found utterly impracticable, and the brigade was 
ordered back toward Tabara : on its way it was turned off to 
a second projected crossing-spot farther south. This was also 
discovered to be hopeless, and finally the whole northern 
column was ordered to cross at Almendra, behind the southern 
column. After a day’s profitless countermarching^, it came 
down thither, to find the pontoons laid, the infantry of the 
southern column all across the river, and well forward, while 
that of the centre column was crossing rapidly. In the end all 
Graham’s troops save the leading cavalry brigades had to use 
the bridge. 

Meanwhile Grant’s hussars, advancing oi% Zamora, found that 
the French had evacuated it in haste on the first news of the 
crossing of the Esia. Digeon, with his two regiments of dragoons, 
his half-battery of horse artillery, and the four companies of 
voltigeurs, had gone off to Toro. Wellington therefore was 
able to occupy Zamora without opposition on the night follow- 
ing the passage of the fords and moved his head -quarters 
thither next day. The moment that he knew" that Daricau 
and Digeon had absconded, he sent orders to Hill to march not 
on Zamora, or the ford of Villa al Campo, as he had at first 
intended, but directly on Toro, which w'ould save tw^enty miles 

1 Tomkinson says that his regiment, the IGth Light Dragoons, was 
20 hours on horseback this day, continually hurried oil and counter- 
marching (p. 235). 

Julian Sanchez's ianeers, from Hill’s wing, moving from Penauseude, 
got in the same night to Zamora. 
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marcliing for the right wing. For it w^as clear that Digeoii and 
Daricau could not hold Toro with some .6,000 men against 
Graham’s 40,000, now across the Esla and in close pursuit of 
them. And there was no great body of French available to 
reinforce them within a couple of days’ march— at most Reille’s 
horse and one infantry division could have come up. On June 1st 
the signs were that the enemy would not stand— Digeon’s 
dragoons were falling back on the Toro road — Reille’s cavalry, 
heard of at B elver in the morning, had gone off eastward 
towards Medina del Rio Seco in haste. Wherefore Wellington 
pushed on fast on that day, sending on Graham’s columns by the 
two roads Zamora-Toro and Zamora-Rio Seco, which do not 
diverge sufficiently to make it impossible to concentrate the 
troops on them in a few hours. But caution proved unnecessary. 
The French evacuated Toro in the afternoon, so that the 
junction-point with Hill was safely secured, and Graham’s 
divisions were present in full force next morning, to cover the 
passage of the southern wdng across the Douro. 

Wellington moved his head-quarters to Toro on the morning 
of June 2nd, and sent out his cavalry on all the roads which 
branch out from it : Anson’s and Bock’s brigades going north- 
east occupied Vezdemarben. Grant’s hussars pushing along the 
river-road toward Tordesillas came up with Digeon’s rear at 
Morales, six miles outside Toro, and fell upon it vigorousl}^ 
The French dragoons — two regiments — were drawn up in a 
defensive position, with a swamp in front and bridge over 
a ravine behind. Grant charging furiously with the 10th 
Hussars and the ISth in support on the flank, broke the front 
regiment, whereupon the enemy went to the rear in disorder, and 
was chased for tw^o miles, prisoners being captured in consider- 
able numbers. At last pursuers and pursued ran in on the rear 
brigade of Daricau’s infantry, drawn up in good order, with 
a battery across the road, on the heights of Pedroso del Rey. 
Grant had therefore to call off his men, and to wait for the 
enemy to retire, w’-hich they presently did in good order. Two 
officers and 208 men, ail of the 16th Dragoons, were captured 

^ Digeon has an elaborate and unconvincing account of this affair 
in the long dispatch quoted above. He says that he had two regiments 
(16th and 21st Dragoons) dr^wn up in front of a bridge and ravine, awaiting 
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about a hundred of them wounded ^ ; the rest were mainly taken 
owing to tile bad condition of their mounts, ‘ raw-boned horses 
with evident marks of bad provender, escort duties, and 
counter-marches — nearly the whole of them had horrible sore 
backs.’ The 10th Hussars had only 10 casualties — one of them 
an officer who had pursued incautiously and ridden into the 
French infantry, by whom he was wounded and taken prisoner. 
This was a good day’s record for the 10th Hussars, who started 
their first Peninsular ser\dce — they had only landed in February 
— with a very handsome success. 

During the day of the combat of Morales Hill’s infantry had 
started off from their billets in the villages ten miles north of 
Salamanca to move on Toro. A forced march of over tw’^enty 
miles, through Fuentesauco, across a very bare and desolate 
country, brought the head of the column dowm to the Douro, 
where they encamped among well-w^atered fields and vegetable 
gardens. ‘ Officers and men, after the long sultry day, devoured 
with zest and relish the raw cabbages, onions, and melons.’ 
Next morning (June 3rd) the whole column began to cross the 
river at Toro, the artillery and baggage by a ford no more than 
knee-deep, the infantry by the fine but broken bridge. Only 
one arch of it had been blown up, and a resourceful engineer, 
Lieutenant Pringle, had contrived an easy method of utilizing 
it. A row^ of long ladders had been laid against each side of the 
gap in the roadway : their feet inclined together and united in 

the return of a reconnaissance sent to Toro : that the detachment arrived 
hotly pursued by British hussars, whereupon he resolved to retire, and 
told the brigade to file across the ravine. But the 16th Dragoons charged 
without orders, in order to save the flying party, and got engaged against 
fourfold numbers, while the 21st was retiring. They did wonders : killed 
or wounded 100 hussars, captured an officer and 13 men, and retired 
fighting on the battery and infantry at Pedroso, losing only 100 men. 

1 Two officers of the 16th were taken : the lists in Martinien show oiily 
one more officer wounded — ^from which we should gather that the resistance 
must have been jioor. For a regiment fighting strongly should have had 
more officer-casualties than three to 208 other ranks. Tlie 16th Dragoons 
must have been pretty well destroyed — with 1 officer and 108 men un- 
wouncied prisoners, 1 officer and 100 men wounded prisoners, and 1 officer 
and an unknown number of other ranks wounded but not captured. This 
was the same regiment which Aad lost the 1 officer and 32 men taken by 
their own carelessness at Val de Perdices on the 31st. It had been less 
than 400 strong by its last preserved morning-state. 
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the shallow water below. Long and stout planks had then been 
laid across^ resting at each end on the rungs of each pair of 
corresponding ladders, and making a sort of platform. The 
men went down the upper rungs of one set of ladders, walked 
a few steps over the planks, and ascended by the rungs of the 
ladders on the other side. This was rather tedious for the 
passage of four divisions, and took the whole day and the follow- 
ing morning. But by noon on June 4 the entire army was 
concentrated in the vicinity of Toro on the north bank. Its 
cavalry was many miles in advance, at Pedroso del Rey on the 
Tordesillas road, Almaraz and Villavelid on the Rio Seco road. 
Parties sent out northward had got in touch with Giron’s 
Galician army, which had passed Benavente on June 1 and 
reached Villalpando on the 3rd, with Penne Villemur’s squadrons 
out in its front. 

Thus every man of Wellington’s striking force, 80,000 sabres 
and bayonets, was concentrated north of Toro on the night of 
June 3 — all the British in a single mass, the Galicians some 
18 miles off on the flank, but easily available. Nothing was now 
south of the Douro save Carlos de Espaha’s Spanish division, 
left to garrison Salamanca, and Julian Sanchez’s horse, who 
were searching the roads south of the river, and had just captured 
a large French cavalry patrol at Castro Nuno, near Polios. It 
seemed to Wellington incredible that the enemy would reply to 
his stroke at their communications by a similar stroke at his on 
the Salamanca-Rodrigo line. Indeed, all reports showed them 
moving north, in order to form opposite him on the north bank 
of the Douro. Moreover, it was clear that they would have the 
greatest difficulty in concentrating a sufficient force to fight him, 
for the possession of Valladolid and the defence of the great 
northern The first stage of his plan had been com- 

pleted with entire success. 


SECTION XXXVl: CHAPTER IV 

MOVEDiIENTS OF THE FRENCH: BIAY 22— JUNE 4 

At the moment when Wellington launched his two great 
columns into Spain, the French head-quarters staff was* in 
a condition of nervous expectation. The spring was so far 
advanced that it had been expected that the Allies would have 
been already on the move, and their long quiescence was 
supposed, very reasonably, to cover some new plan which it 
was impossible to divine. The position of the French armies 
was very unfavourable, entirely owing to the continued absence 
from the front of the whole infantry of the Army of Portugal, 
which, by Napoleon’s desire and by the detailed instructions of 
the Minister of War at Paris, had been lent to the Army of the 
North, and sent backward into Biscay, Navarre, and Aragon 
to hunt the guerrilleros. Five and a half out of the six divisions 
of Reiile’s command were still occupied on these marches and 
countermarches in the rear, when May was far spent, and 
when the offensive of the Allies must be expected at every 
moment. 

The French array, available for immediate operations, was 
therefore short of one-third of its strength, and Jourdan and 
King Joseph disliked the situation. Jourdan confesses in his 
Memoirs that he and his master ought to have ordered Clausel 
to suspend his operations, however incomplete they might be, 
and to send back all the borrowed infantry to the valley of the 
Douro. But the minister’s letters kept repeating so often that 
the campaign north of the Ebro must be completed at all 
costs, that the King considered that he could do no more than 
transmit to Paris the warnings that he was receiving, urging on 
the minister that it was time to suspend those operations, and 
that General Clausel should be ordered to come back in haste 
towards Burgos^. This self-exculpation of Jourdan shows 
clearly enough the miserable consequences of the svstem of 
^ Jourdan, M^ioires, p. 463-. 
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double-command which Napoleon had always kept up in Spain. 
The habit of sending orders direct from Paris to' fractions of the 
Army of Spain was so deeply ingrained, that .the' titular Com- 
niaiider-in-Chief and his Chief of the Staff dared not issue 
instructions of primary importance to one of the generals 
under them without obtaining leave from the Emperor ! And 
at this moment the Emperor was not even at Paris — he had 
long been at the front in Germany, and had fought the battle 
of Llitzen on May 2. What came from Paris was not even the 
orders of Napoleon, but the orders of Clarke, transmitting his 
impression of the imperial will from dispatches already many 
days old, which would be doubly out of date before they 
reached Valladolid. The supreme master must take tfie 
responsibility of the fact that on May 15 or May 18 his repre- 
sentatives in Spain w'ere asking for leave to modify his arrange- 
ments, by petitions which could receive no reply— for mere 
reasons of space and time — ^till the crisis which they were 
fearing had burst upon them. The whole system was ruinous — 
in 1818 as it had been in 1812. The only rational method 
would have been to turn over the whole conduct of affairs in 
Spain to some local authority, supreme in everything and 
responsible for ever 3 ^thing. Yet stronger men than Joseph 
and Jourdan would perhaps have taken the risk of offending 
their master, and have issued peremptory orders, which Clausel, 
Foy, and the other outlying generals would probably have 
obeyed. 

On May 20 the distribution of the Army of Spain was as follows: 
King Joseph and the 2,500 men of his guards, horse and foot, 
la}^ at general head-quarters at Valladolid. Of the two 
infantr}?- divisions of D’Erlon’s Army of the Centre, one, that of 
Darmagnac, had been lent to Reille, when all the infantry of the 
Army of Portugal had been borrowed from him, and was lying 
at Medina de Rio Seco, in the rear of Reille’s cavalry, wdio were 
watching from a discreet distance the Army of Galicia and the 
roads in the direction of Astorga and Leon. It will be remem- 
bered that on May 20 Reille, hearing vague rumours of allied 
movements beyond the Esla, had executed a great sweep with 
Boyer’s dragoons across the bridge of Benavente, and for five 
leagues beyond it, had'' found nothing, and had reported that 
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there were no British troops in the direction, and no Spaniards 
nearer than Astorga \ 


The other division of the Army of the Centre, that of Cassagne, 
was at Segovia, far south of the Douro, keeping touch with 
the large garrison still left in Madrid, which, as long as it was 
maintained there, could not be left in a state of absolute isolation. 

Of the Army of the South, Gazan had his head- quarters at 
Arevalo, not very far from the King at \ alladolid, but retained 
with him only Tilly’s cavalry division. The rest of his troops 
were wofully dispersed. Daricau’s division and Digeon’s 
dragoons lay at Zamora and Toro— nearly 100 miles from head- 
quarters — maintaining a loose touch with Reille’s cavalry. 
Villatte — with one detached regiment of Digeon’s dragoons to 
keep watch for him — ^was at Salamanca — fifty miles from 
Daricau. Conroux, with a third division, was at Avila, with 
a whole block of mountains between him and Villatte. He w^as 
supposed to be watching Hill, and had detachments as far out 
as Moiibeltran on the borders of Estremadura. He w^as also 
separated from the force at Madrid by several sierras and the 
formidable pass of the Guadarrama. In the capital itself lay 
Leva! with one more division, while the independent brigade 
of Maransin had been intermittently holding Toledo, and 
was actually there on the 20th, in company with a brigade of 
light cavalry under Pierre Soult^, The extreme outer flanks 
of the Army of the South were as far apart therefore as Zamora 
and Toledo — 160 miles as the crow flies — and a Spanish crow 
has rough country to fly over — and each of them was some 
90 miles by road from the head-quarters in the centre. 

As to the infantry of the Army of Portugal, the only element 
of it which lay anywhere near head-quarters was a brigade of 
Maucune’s at Palencia on the Carrion, which was guarding 
a large depot of stores and transport. The other brigade of 
Maucune’s was at Burgos. Lamartiniere’s division (late that 
commanded for so long by Bonnet) was watching the great 

1 See above, p. S27. ^ 45th Ligne and 12th L6ger. 

® 2nd Hussars, 5th and 10th Chasseurs a ChevaL For an interesting 
narrative of Maransin’s and P, Soult’s manoeuvres about Toledo, see the 
book of Wellington’s intelligence officer, Leith Hay, who was then a prisoner 
with them, having been captured while scouting (vol. ii. pp. 142-55). 
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chaussee from Burgos by Briviesca to Miranda del Ebro, in 
order to keep touch with Clause! in Navarre. Similarly Sarrut’s 
division, after its long and fruitless chase of Longa, was keeping 
safe the roads from Bilbao to Miranda, in order to link Foy with 
the main army. Foy himself was on the shores of the Bay of 
Biscay, where he had stormed Castro-Urdiales on May 12, and 
was trying to make an end of the local guerrilleros. The other 
two divisions of Reille’s infantry were lost to sight in the 
mountains of Navarre, where they were marching and counter- 
marching with Clausel, in pursuit of the elusive Mina. These 
were the divisions of Taupin and of Barbot : the troops which 
were working along with them were the two ‘ active ’ divisions 
of the Army of the North, those of Abbe and Vandermaesen. 
Clausel’s great flying column, of 15,000 men or more, was so con- 
tinu^ly on the move through regions where cross-communication 
was impossible, owing to the insurrection, that it could not be 
located with certainty on any given date, or receive instruction 
without a delay that might run to eight or ten days. 

Obviously it would take the French army a week to concen- 
trate on Valladolid or Arevalo, if Wellington should be aiming at 
Salamanca and the Central Douro. But if he were about to 
attack one of the extreme wings, at Zamora or Madrid, the 
time required would be much greater. And Joseph and Jourdan 
were not at all sure that the secret plan of Wellington might 
not be a thrust, with Hill’s force as the spear-head, at Madrid. 
One of the many false rumours sent to head-quarters was that 
forage had been ordered for Long’s cavalry at Escalona on the 
Tietar, many miles in front of Talavera. While another report 
truly chronicled the concentration of Hill’s brigades at Bejar, 
and the gathering of stores there, but interpreted their meaning 
as preparation for a march on Avila by the Puente de Congosto. 

Uncertain as to what was Wellington’s plan, the French 
Higher Command finally resolved to await its manifestation 
before giving the final orders — a system which was certain to 
lead to some initial loss of territory at the opening 
campaign, since the enemy would have a week in hand, 
he could be opposed by a sufficient mass on the line which he 
might ^select. On^May 18th Jourdan ordered Gazan to push 
exploring reconnaissances towards the Portuguese frontier. 
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and, if Wellington should be met advancing, to order Leval to 
evacuate Madrid, to send forward all Ms cavalry to support 
Viliatte at Salamanca, and, when the latter should be driven in, 
to have his whole army ready to receive him behind the line of 
the Trabancos river, except Daricau’s division, which should 
remain at Toro. Reille was to bring forward Darmagnae’s 
infantry from Rio Seco to support his cavalry on the Esla , and 
to unite Maucune’s scattered force by calling up his rear brigade 
from Burgos, so as to provide a reserve for Darmagnac. If 
Wellington should advance, as was thought most probable, 
from Ciudacl Rodrigo, marching on Salamanca in full strength, 
and driving in Viliatte, it was intended to bring in all the troops 
of Gazan and D’Erlon to the north bank of the Douro, and to 
defend the course of that river from Toro to Tordesillas, as 
Marmont had done in June 1812. If the British showed strength 
on the Esla, which was thought unlikely, Reille would reinforce 
Daricau and Digeon with all his cavalry and the divisions of 
Darmagnac and Maucune. But no definite orders were sent 
either to Ciausel ^ or to Foy, Sarrut, and Lamartini^re — ^the 
directions to be given them would depend on the strength 
which the British displayed, and the front on which they 
appeared. Thus a week or more after Wellington should have 
shown his hand, the two armies of the South and Centre, with 
* the cavalry and one infantry division of the Army of Portugal, 
ought to be concentrated on the required points north of the 
Douro, with the possibility of bringing up later the five missing 
divisions of the Army of Portugal, and ClauseFs two disposable 
divisions from the Army of the North. But these last might 
take a very long time to appear, and meanwhile there would 
only be 45,000 infantry and 10,000 cavalry in hand opposite 
Wellington Considering the latter’s estimated numerical 
superiority, it seemed that he might be brought to a stand, 
but hardly beaten, by the forces which the King could collect. 

^ Ciausel was sent a dispatch on May 27 mt ordering him to come 
south at once, but requesting him to send back Barbot, Taiipin, and Foy 
if his operations were now completed in Navarre I Memoires du Roi Joseph, 
2S0." 

® Viz. four and a hall divisions of the Army of the South, two of the 
Army of the Centre, one of the Army of Portugal, the King’s French 
Guards, and his trifling Spanish auxiliary force. 
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A defensi%"e campaign on the Douro was really Jourdan’s 
forecast of the game; it might perhaps be turned into an 
ofensiYe> when the missing divisions of the Army of Portugal 
and Clause! should come up, with some 30,000 men of rein- 
forcements. 

It is a nervous business to wait for the move \vhich finally 
betrays the enemy’s intention, as every one know's who remem- 
bers August 1914. It was probably with some feeling of relief 
that Gazan at Arevalo and King Joseph at Palencia heard, 
on the 24th, that Wellington had passed the Agueda on the 
22nd, and was apparently marching on Salamanca in great 
strength. Conroux sent in news that Hill w^as at the same time 
marching up from Bejar northward — not turning east. I’he 
campaign therefore, as it appeared, w'as to take the form 
which had seemed most probable, and the hypothetical orders 
for concentration which had been issued to the generals on the 
18th became valid. But Gazan lost a day in evacuating Madrid, 
by riding over from Arevalo to Valladolid and formally request- 
ing the King’s authorization for the retreat of Leva! from the 
capital. So the aide-de-camp bearing the dispatch of recall only 
started from Valladolid on the morning of the 25th, instead of 
from Arevalo on the afternoon of the 24th : it was clear there- 
fore that Leval would be late at the concentration point. 

The other parts of the French scheme were carried out 
according to plan between the 25th and the 29th. When 
Villatte found himself attacked at Salamanca, and got away 
with some loss eastward on the 26th, he fell back on Medina 
del Campo, and found waiting for him there on the 28th 
Conroux’s division from Avila and the division of cavsdry which 
Gazan had been keeping at his head-quarters at Arevalo — 
Tilly’s dragoons. D’Erlon was in march from Segovia with 
Cassagne’s division and Treillard’s horse, and had reached 
Olmedo, only fifteen miles from Medina, so that he would be 
available next day. The whole made up a force of 16,000 foot 
and 4,000 horse. But Leval was late, and would not be up for 
three days more, nor had Maucune’s brigade yet come down 
from Burgos, while Daricau and Digeon began to look uncom- 
fortably remote in their position at Toro and Zamora, w’^here only 
Reille could reach them. 
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Joseph and Jourdan had intended to take position behind 
the Zapardiel on the 30th, there to demonstrate against Welling- 
ton, who ought by this time to be coming down upon them. It 
was necessary to hold him in check till Leva! should have got 
in from Madrid to join the main body, and then all would 
retire beyond the Douro, to the intended defensive position. 
But this day two disquieting facts became notable : one was 
that Wellington was not advancing from Salamanca : the 
troops that he had brought thither had not moved since the 
26th. The other was that Digeon sent word that there w^ere 
allied forces approaching the lower Esla from tiie direction of 
Braganza, although Reille had reported ten days back that 
there were absolutely no signs of allied movement from this 
direction — their numbers were as yet incalculable. The 
suspicion, then for the first time, arose that the Salamanca 
advance might be a mere feint, despite of Wellington’s personal 
appearance in that direction. 

On the morning of June 1st suspicion became certainty. 
Digeon reported that the British had crossed the Esla in 
great force, by several fords, and that he and Daricaii 
were retiring on Toro at once. Joseph would have liked to 
go behind the Douro without delay, but could not possibly do 
so until Leval, Maransin, and Pierre Soult should have come 
up from the south. And the Madrid column was not due on 
the Douro for two more days, owing to its late start — no fault 
of its own, but due to Gazan’s dilatory conduct on May 24th. 

Leval had only got the order to evacuate the capital on the 
20th. Luckily for him Maransin had come in with bis fiying 
column from Toledo on the 21st, so that there was no need to 
wait to pick up this detachment. The garrison was directed to 
be under arms for marching at daybreak on the 27th, and with 
them w^ent a considerable train of Afrancesado refugees, for 
many of Joseph’s ministers and courtiers had refused to start 
by the earlier convoys, which had gone to Valladolid in March 
and April, hoping that emigration might never again become 
necessary. The remembrance of the miserable march to 
Valencia in July 1812 weighed on their minds, and made them 
unwilling to face a second hegira of the^same sort. Now all had 
to go ; and quantities of carriages, carts, wagons, and mules 
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belonging to civilians were mixed with, or trailed behind, the 
columns of LevaFs infantry. The convoy could not travel very 
fast ; it only reached the foot of the mountains on the night of 
the 27th, crossed the Guadarrama pass on the 28th, and reached 
Espinar on the northern descent on the 29th. Here Leval 
turned off the baggage and refugees on to the road of Segovia, 
under charge of an escort commanded by General Hugo, late 
Governor of Madrid. He himself with the fighting men went on 
to Arevalo by the great chaussee, reached the Douro on the 2nd 
of June, and joined Gazan at Tordesilias. The latter had crossed 
the river on May 31st, the moment that it became clear that the 
Madrid column was not going to be intercepted by any British 
force from the Salamanca direction. D’Erlon passed the Douro 
only on June 2, the same day as Leval, having waited behind 
to cover the arrival of the column of refugees and transport 
from Madrid, which had been directed on Segovia and Cuellar. 

On June 2nd therefore the south bank of the Douro had been 
at last evacuated by all the French forces, but Jourdan’s and 
Joseph’s plan for defending the northern bank was obviously 
out of date and impossible. For Wellington was already at 
Toro with Graham’s 40,000 men, and there was no means of 
preventing Hill’s 80,000 and the Galicians from joining him 
north of the river. The Salamanca column, if only the French 
had known it, was already marching north, to fall in alongside 
of the other and larger mass of the allied army, and was due 
at Toro next day (June 3rd). 

This last fact was, of course, unknown at French head-' 
quarters on the afternoon of June 2nd — all that had transpired 
was that Wellington was at Toro with a very large force, and 
the Galicians close by his flank on the Benavente road. The 
exact position of the imperial army was that Gazan, with four 
and a half infantry divisions of the Army of the South and all 
the cavalry of Digeon, Tilly, and Pierre Soult, was concentrated 
on a ten-mile front between Tordesilias and Torrelobaton : 
Reille, with Darmagnac’s division and Boyer’s cavalry, was 
at Medina de Rio Seco, twelve miles farther north. D’Erlon, 
with Cassagne’s division and Treillard’s dragoons, was at 
Valladolid, fifteen miles behind Tordesilias ; the King and his 
Guards at Cigales, ten miles north of D’Erlon, twelve miles east 
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of Beille. Maucune’s two brigades had at last concentrated at 
Paleiicia — some 25 miles north of Valladolid. There was now 
a very solid mass of troops, which could be united at one spot — 
Torrelobaton for example — by a concentric march, taking up 
one day, or could on the other hand string itself out in a well 
closed-up front behind the Carrion and Pisuerga rivers, from 
Paleiicia to Simancas, to defend the line of those streams. 
The force was formidable — over 40,000 bayonets, quite 10,000 
sabres. It was physically possible either to mass and offer 
Wellington a battle, or to stand fast to defend the line of the 
Pisuerga. But would either course be prudent, considering 
that Hill could join Wellington with ease at Toro, so that the 
entire Angio-Portuguese army could be concentrated for a 
general action, not to speak of the Galicians of Giron on his 
flank ? Exact calculations as to the allied strength were impos- 
sible — but it would certainly exceed 70,000 men : some of the 
French generals put it at 90,000. To engage in an open battle 
west of the Pisuerga against such superior numbers would be 
insane. But what of the idea of taking up a defensive line east 
of that river, in the hope of rallying Foy, Clatisel, and other 
outlying forces witMn a week or ten days ? Marmont had done 
well with his position behind a river in July 1812, and had only 
been ruined at Salamanca because he had left his strong line 
and attacked with insufficient numbers. 

There was much debate at head-quarters on the afternoon of 
June 2. Several policies were discussed, even, as it would 
appear, a desperate suggestion of Jourdan’s to bring the whole 
army back southward across the Douro, to Medina del Campo 
and Olmedo, and defy Wellington to cross its front so as to cut 
the Burgos road and the communication with France. ‘ It is 
doubtful whether Wellington would have dared to continue his 
march to the Carrion, and to abandon his line of connexion with 
Portugal,’ writes Jourdan ; ‘ more probably he would have 
repassed the Douro, to follow the French army, which could 
then have retired up-stream to Aranda, and from thence either 
on Burgos or on Saragossa. Time would have been gained — 
Clausel would have come up, and we could have fought on 
ground more suitable for cavalry h’ This most hazardous 
^ Jourdan, Mimoires, pr466. 
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plan would have commenced by abandoning to the enemy all 
Old Castile and Biscay, with the French forces scattered in 
them ; for even if Wellington had followed the King with his 
Anglo-Portuguese army, Giron’s Galicians and the insurgents 
of the North — -Longa, Porlier, El Pastor, and the rest — ^would 
have been left free to clear the whole country up to the Pyrenees. 
The French detachments in the North must have retired on 
Bayonne. King Joseph and the generals rejected the scheme 
at once, on the ground that Napoleon’s orders had always 
insisted on the retention of the direct road to France, by 
Burgos and Vittoria, as the most important of all considerations. 
This was undoubtedly a correct decision. Not only was the road 
along the south bank of the Douro to Aranda a very bad one, 
through an exhausted country, but it is clear that, if they took 
it, the French would never have got back again on to the Burgos 
line, but would have been forced to take the Saragossa line. 
The way from Aranda by Soria to Saragossa was through 
a rough country infested by Duran, the Empecinado, and other 
active guerrillero leaders. It could never have served as the 
main artery of communication for an army of the size of King 
Joseph’s. But supposing that the King should have reached 
Saragossa, his only touch wdth France would be through 
Barcelona and Roussillon, for there is no decent carriage road 
from Saragossa across the Central Pyrenees — the difficult pass 
by Jaca having often been tried and found wanting, save for 
small and unencumbered detachments. To base the whole 
army of Spain on Perpignan instead of Bayonne w’'ould have 
been hopelessly impracticable. 

The Cjuestion as to whether the line along the Pisuerga, from 
Paiencia to opposite Simancas, could not be held was the 
really hard problem. It was 85 miles long, well marked, but with 
local faults ; the water was low ; there were points where the 
west bank commanded the east ; from near Paiencia to Cabezon 
the only good road was on the western side of the river, and so 
out of control ; while the bad path on the eastern side was cut up 
by three streams coming in from the high plateaux of the province 
of Burgos. In the rear there was the defile of Torquemada, 
where the road and the Pisuerga itself came out of the upland. 
After pondering over the question, Joseph decided that the 
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Pisiierga was too dangerous a line to hold, that he was still too 
weak in numbers, and that he had better fall back on Burgos, 
and wait in position there, on ground much more defensible 
than the broad plains of the Pisuerga and the Carrion, for the 
arrival of the missing divisions of the Army of Portugal and of 
ClauseL 

On the evening of the 2nd orders were issued that all the 
impedimenta of the Army of Spain should move off northward 
at once. The Grand Park and other transport, the Spanish 
refugees with all their carriages and lumber, the French civil 
administrators, the King’s ministers with his private baggage 
and treasure, and much miscellaneous stuff from the royal 
palaces — pictures, books, and antiquities — were to start off at 
once on the road to Burgos. One great convoy was dispatched 
that night, a second and still larger one the following morning. 
Escort was found for them from the King’s Spanish troops, the 
so-called ‘ division ’ of Casa Palacios, and other detachments, 
making up 4,000 men in all. On the afternoon of the 3rd the 
army executed a general movement of retreat, leaving only 
a cavalry screen behind, to observe Wellington’s advance. The 
Army of the South came back through Valladolid, after blowing 
up ail the bridges on the lower Pisuerga and the neighbouring 
streams, and then marched up its western bank to Cabezon. 
Reilie evacuated Medina de Rio Seco and fell back on Paiencia, 
where he picked up Maucune. Head-quarters and the King’s 
guard moved to Magaz, just south of Paiencia. D’Erlon 
marched from Valladolid to Duehas, ten miles farther south 
than Magaz, and made ready to blow up the bridge there and 
cross to the other side of the Pisuerga. The whole army was 
collected in a space of 15 miles, and halted for two days, in 
a safe position for retreat on Burgos, when it should be pressed. 
For Joseph and Jourdan naturally wished to gain time— every 
day that passed made it more likely that the missing divisions 
from the North would be heard of, or even be reported as 
approaching. Yet it would seem that even yet no direct and 
peremptory orders had been sent to Clausel, for Jourdan writes 
in his Memoirs that ‘ the King suspended the retrograde move- 
ment because he thought to gain time, and hoped that the 
Minister of War would have given orders to General Clauzel to 
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corns down on Burgos K" Again the wretched system of double- 
command and constant reference to Paris was working ! If it 
be remembered that it was only on the 18th of May that the 
King had made his final appeal to the minister to let loose 
Clausel from the northern operations, and that the news of 
Wellington’s actual advance had only been sent to France on 
the 24th, when could it be expected that the directions from 
Paris would reach the scattered columns lost in the mountains of 
Navarre ? And was there any certainty that Clarke would 
visualize the full danger of the position, and give at once the 
kind of orders that the King desired ? He might send instead 
a lecture on the Emperor’s intentions, if past experience was to 
be trusted, and some suggestions which the events of the last 
ten days would have put completely out of date. 

^ Jourdan, Mimoires^ p. 467. 


SECTION XXXVI: CHAPTER V 

THE OPERATIONS AROUND BURGOS : JUNE 4-14 

On June 3rd Wellington had halted the infantry of Graham’s 
column at Toro, in order to allow the whole of Hill’s column to 
cross the bridge and fords, and to complete the junction of the 
army. He gave as his reasons that he expected to meet Gazan, 
D’Erion, and the King, on the Hormija river, when he should 
have debouched from Toro, and that he intended to fight them 
with his whole force, not with the northern column only. ‘ I do 
not think,’ he wrote, ‘ that w^e are so close up or so well concen- 
trated as we ought to be, to meet the enemy in the strength in 
which he will appear on the Hormija, probably to-morrow ; and 
therefore I propose to halt the heads of the different columns 
to-morrow, and close up the rear of each, moving Hill in this 
direction preparatory to our further movement^.’ Only the 
cavalry continued to press forward on the 8rd ; they found no 
signs of resistance, but only vedettes, which retired cautiously 
on their approach. Wellington was so far right in his apprehen- 
sion, that the idea of fighting in front of Valladolid had been 
one of the three plans which the French Head-quarters Staff- 
had considered on June 2. But, as we have already seen, that 
scheme had been rejected as rash, and during Wellington’s halt 
upon June 3 the enemy were evacuating Valladolid and all its 
neighbourhood, and commencing their retreat behind the 
Pisuerga. By eight o’clock on the evening of that day the 
cavalry reports, all along the front, showed that the enemy "was 
retiring on every road, and it appeared certain that they did not 
intend to fight ; the army therefore advanced in three main 
columns, Wellington himself with the Srd, 4th, 6th, and 7th 
Divisions, followed by Hill, by the high road on Valladolid 
through La Mota ; Graham with the 1st and 5th Divisions, 
Pack and Bradford, by the more northern pai'allel road, by 
Villavelid and Viliar de Frades, on Medina de Rio Seco. The 
^ Wellington to Graham, Di^ipaidies, x. p. 411 . 
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Galicians were converging on the same point as Graham, by the 
high road from Villalpando and Villafrechos, but were directed 
not to approach too close to Medina till further notice. The 
reason for their delay was a curious one — Giron had just written 
on the previous day to say that he had no reserve of infantr}^ 
cartridges, and onl^’^ 60 rounds a man in the soldiers’ pouches. 
He wanted to borrow a supply from the British army, Weliing- 
ton replied in considerable heat ; when he was on the move he 
could not give away his own reserve ammunition : no doubt 
Giron was not personally to blame — nor his men — but the 
administration in Galicia. Yet the unfortunate result wmuld be 
that the Galicians must never be put in a position where there 
'would be a heavy consumption of cartridges, i. e. must be held 
in reserve, or used for subsidiary operations only. Giron was 
directed to make small regimental reserves, by taking away 
a proportion of the cartridges from each man and carrying them 
on mules. The general got off easily — but Wellington thundered 
that night on the War Minister O’Donoju, ‘ Here is an army 
which is clothed, armed, and disciplined, but cannot be brought 
into action with the enemy : I am obliged to keep it in the rear. 
How can troops march without provisions, or fight without 
ammunition ? The cause of the country may be lost unless 
the Government establish in the provinces some authority to 
which the people will pay obedience, and which will insure 
their resources for the purposes of the warL’ It will be noted 
that all through the rest of the campaign Giron’s corps was used 
for flanking movements, and never put in the forefront of the 
fighting — though the other Spanish troops with the army, 
Morillo’s and later Longa’s divisions, were used freely. 

On the 4th June Wellington moved with the ^ Head-Quarters 
Column ’ as far as La Mota, Hill getting no farther than Morales. 
At La Mota the information received showed that the French 
were in general retreat— the cavalry advance got into Valladolid 
and found some undestroyed stores of ammunition there. 
Julian Sanchez, scouting far towards the south, discovered 
a considerable magazine of grain at Arevalo, wdiere Gazan’s 
head-quarters had been. In view of the new situation it was 

* Wellington to Giron, Dispatches, x, 413 and 414, and to O’Donoju, 
X. pp. 414-15. ^ 
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necessary to recast the movements of the army— there was to be 
no fight on the Hormija, or for the possession of Valladolid. 
The initial strategical success of the passage of the Esla had 
settled the event of the first phase of the campaign, and cleared 
the French not only out of New Castile, but out of the kingdom 
of Leon and great part of Old Castile. The fact that the enemy 
had abandoned Valladolid and the lower crossings of the 
Pisuerga, would seem to show that he intended to fall back on 
the Burgos country : he could hardly be intending to defend 
a position behind the middle Pisuerga and the Carrion, since he 
had surrendered the passages at and about Valladolid, by which 
the southern flank of such a position could be turned. 

Now nine months ago Wellington had been in these same 
regions, with the army of Clausel retreating before him from 
Valladolid on Burgos. On that occasion he had followed the 
enemy in a straightforward pursuit along the great high road, 
by Cabezon and Torquemada. On this occasion his strategy 
was entirely different. Leaving only a cavalry screen between 
himself and the enemy, he proceeded to move his whole army 
towards the north-west by secondary roads, marching in four 
parallel columns not on Burgos but on the upper Pisuerga 
north-west of that fortress, so as to turn entirely any position 
that the enemy might take up on the Hormaza, the Arlanzon, 
or the Urbel. It can hardly be doubted that he had already in 
his mind the great manceuvre which he w'as to accomplish 
during the next fortnight — that of outflanking the French 
right wing by a wide sweeping movement, which would not only 
force Joseph and Jourdan to evacuate Burgos and its neighbour- 
hood, but would cut them off from the royal road to Bayonne 
and their main communication with France. The first order 
in his dispatch book which definitely reveals this intention does 
not appear till June 10 \ but the facts which it contains prove 
that the plan must have been laid long ere Wellington started 
from Portugal. 

This plan was no less a scheme than the transference of the 
base of the British army from the port of Lisbon to the Bay of 
Biscay, so that when, in its wide turning movement, it should 

^ Viz. Wellington to Colonel Bonrke from Melgar, June 10, Dispatches, 
X. p. 429. e 
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have passed the Ebro and neared the Cantabrian coast, it 
should find stores and munitions awaiting it, and be no longer 
tied to the long line of communication with Portugal, which it 
had always used hitherto. It was an astonishing example of 
the strategical use of sea-power, to which there had hitherto 
been no parallel in the Napoleonic wars. The only manoeuvre 
at all resembling it was that by which Sir John Moore in 
December 1808 had changed his line of communication from 
Lisbon to Corunna. But this was for a sudden hasty retreat, 
made by a small army — a very different thing from an advance 
made by a large army. For Moore had only wanted transports 
on which to abscond from the Peninsula ; Wellington had 
planned the arrival of a fleet of supply vessels, on whose con- 
tents he was to rely for the future sustenance of his army during 
a long campaign. 

Their existence was his second great secret in 1813 — the 
first had been his plan for the crossing of the Esla. But the 
latter might have been guessed at as a possibility by any 
intelligent French general : the former, it is safe to say, had 
never been dreamed of as a conceivable move. Santander is so 
remote from Portugal, and the French were so firmly rooted in 
Northern Spain in the spring of 1813, that it could never enter 
into the head of any of Napoleon’s subordinates that the British 
Commander-in-Chief was planning such an elaborate surprise. 
They were bound to believe that all Wellington’s operations 
would be founded on, and circumscribed by, the basic fact 
that his line of communication was on Lisbon. A manceuvre 
vrhich presupposed the complete abandonment of that line was 
not conceivable by officers reared in Continental campaigns, 
and unused to contemplating the correlation of land opera- 
tions and naval strategy. Yet the fact that the supply fleet 
had been gathered at Corunna long weeks before, and kept 
there till the conquest of Northern Spain was well on its way 
to completion, is conclusive evidence as to Wellington’s inten- 
tions. The crucial dispatch of June 10 ran as follows — it was 
addressed to Colonel Bourke in charge of the British depots in 
Galicia : 

‘ There are at Corunna certain ships loaded with biscuit and 
flour, and certain others loaded with a train of heavy artillery 
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and its ammunition, and some with musket ammunition, and 
I shall be much obliged if jmu will request any officer of the 
navy who may be at Corunna, when you receive this letter, to 
take under his convoy all the vessels loaded as above mentioned, 
and to proceed with them to Santander. If he should find 
Santander occupied by the enemjq I beg him to remain off the 
port till the operations of this army have obliged the enemy 
to abandon it. 

‘ If the enemy is not occupying Santander, I beg him to enter 
the port, but to be in readiness to quit it again if the enemy 
should approach the place, until I shall communicate with him ^ 

It should be noted that Wellington had carefully avoided 
calling attention to the accumulation of ships and stores at 
Corunna, even in his letters to the ministers at home Their 
existence there was plausibly explained by the need for supply- 
ing the Spanish army of Galicia — which had indeed received 
much material during the spring. The provision of heavy 
artillery shows that he was contemplating as a probability the 
siege of San Sebastian and the other northern fortresses. He 
had failed at Burgos in 1812 for lack of the 24-pounders which 
Home Popham had vainly offered to send him from Santander : 
now he was quite ready to receive them from that port. As 
things stood on the Pisuerga, at the moment that he sent this 
prescient dispatch to Bourke, it was certainly a bold prophecy 
to write that he was about to clear the Cantabrian coast by 
his next move, The French were still unbeaten, and he was 
more than a hundred miles from the Bay of Biscay, from which 
he was separated by a most rough and complicated land of 
mountains. But he had already taken his measure of the 
capacity of the hostile commanders, and his hopes were high. 

The great flank movement’s initial stages can be best traced 
by following on the map Wellington’s nightly head-quarters. 
They were La Mota on the 4th, Castromonte on the 5th, 
Ampudia on the 6th— all these carefully avoid the neighbour- 
hood of the Pisuerga, though the cavalry pushed on to feel 
the lines of the French along the river. But the army, instead 

‘ Wellington to Bourke from Mclgar, June 10, Dispatches, x. 429. 

= As, for example, in the letter to Bathurst about ships. Dispatches, 
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of making for the crossings at Vaiiadolid, Cabezon, or Duenas, 
kept steadily on in four parallel columns, on roads far from the 
river. HUb still as always on the right, went by Torrelobatoii, 

, Mueieiites, and Duenas ; Graham, on the left, by Medina de 
Rio Seco and Grixota; Hhe Head-Quarters Column’ under 
Wellington himself, by Castromonte and Ampudia- — while, far 
off, the Galician army on the north moved by Villaramiel and 
Villoldo on Aguilar de Campos. The flanking cavalry kept up 
a continual bickering along the Pisuerga with French outposts ; 
on the 6th those at the head of the advance had a distant 
glimpse of a great review of the Army of the Centre, which King 
Joseph was holding outside Palencia, from the heights which 
overlook that city from the west. In front of Duenas there was 
an exchange of letters under a flag of truce between Wellington 
and Gazan — a most odd proceeding at such a moment — from 
which both parties thought they had derived useful informa- 
tion The British parlementaire reported to the Commander- 
in-Cliicf that Duenas was still held by French infantry — which 
was good to know : the French, on the other hand, got a reply 
to Gazan’s letter to Wellington within four hours — which 
proved that British Head-Quarters must be a very short way 
from them — which was equally a valuable scrap of knowledge. 

The King had now waited three days in the temporary 
position behind the Pisuerga, without being attacked, though 
he was in the close neighbourhood of the enemy. The quiescence 
of such an adversary made him uncomfortable, and at last he 
guessed part of what was going on opposite him. The British 
must be pushing up northward parallel to his line, and preparing 
to turn his right flank (which extended no farther than Palencia) 
by way of Amusco and the upper Carrion. Whereupon Joseph 
on the 7th hastily resumed his retreat, and got behind the defile 
of Torquemada. There was danger in waiting — nothing had 
been heard of Ciausel, but news were to hand that Lamartiniere, 
with one of the missing divisions of the Army of Portugal, was 

• 1 These sort of courtesies were most misplaced. The subject of dis- 
cussion was the exchange of the British ofificer captured at Morales (see 
above, p. 832) for a French officer whom Gazan was anxious to get back. 
See Dispatches, x. 421, Wellington to Gazan ; Jourdan’s Memoires, p. 467 ; 
and the narrative of the flag-bearer in Maxwell’s Peninsular Sketches, ii, 
pp. 07-8. 
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nearing Burgos from the north. The main body took post on 
the Arlanzon — but Reille with his two divisions at Castroxeriz 
on the Odra. Jourdan went forward to report on the condition 
of Burgos, where important new works had been commenced in 
the spring, and to choose good defensible positions in its neigh- 
bourhood. It was expected that the British army would follow 
in pursuit, up the great chaussee from Palencia to Torquemada. 

And at first it looked as if this might be the case : entering 
Palencia on the same day that the King had left it, Wellington 
pushed up the chaussee part of Hill’s column — Grant’s and 
Ponsonby’s cavalry brigades and the Light Division, which 
kept in touch with the enemy’s rear. The rest of the right 
column had got no farther forward than Palencia. But the 
main body of the army continued its north-westerly turning 
movement, Graham’s infantry that day reached Grixota, five 
miles north of Palencia ; the Galicians were up parallel with 
Graham farther west, somewhere near Becceril. The movements 
of J une 8 and 9, however, were the decisive revelations of 
Wellington’s intentions. He moved his head-quarters not up 
the Torquemada road, but to Amusco on the Carrion river, and 
continued to urge his columns straight northward- — Graham to 
San Cebrian and Pena on the 8th and Osorno on the 9th, the main 
body of Hill’s column to Amusco and Tamara, the Galicians to 
Carrion. He was thus getting his army well north of any 
positions which the enemy would be likely to take up in the 
neighbourhood of Burgos, giving it very long marches, but still 
keeping it closely concentrated. 

On the 10th he judged that he had got sufficiently round 
the enemy, and turned all bis columns due east towards the 
upper Pisuerga— Graham’s and Wellington’s own divisions 
crossing it at Zarzosa and Melgar, Hill at Astudillo, some miles 
farther south. Head-quarters were fixed that night at Melgar. 
With the passage of the Pisuerga ended the long march through 
the great flat corn-bearing plainland of Northern Spain, the 
Tierra de Campos. The next ten days "were to be spent among 
rougher paths. The triumphant and almost unopposed advance 
from the Esla to the Pisuerga, executed in one sweep and at 
high speed, was an episode which those who were engaged in it 
never forgot. 
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From the time of our crossing the Esla up to this period,’ 
wrote one diarist, * we have been marching through one con- 
tinuous cornfield. The land is of the richest quality, and pro- 
duces the finest crops with the least possible labour. It is 
generally wheat, with a fair proportion of barley, and now and 
then a crop of vetches or clover. The horses fed on green bairley 
nearly the whole march, and got fat. The army has trampled 
down twenty yards of corn on each side of the roads by which 
the several columns have passed — ^in many places much more, 
from the baggage going on the side of the columns, and so 
spreading farther into the wheat. But they must not mind 
their corn if we get the enemy out of their country ! . . . The 
country gives bread and corn, and hitherto these have not 
failed, and this is a region that has been plundered and devas- 
tated for five years by the enemy! It was said before our 
march that until the harvest came in, not a pound of bread by 
way of supplies for the army could be procured 

A Light Division diarist writes in a more romantic frame of 
mind : * The country was beautifully diversified, studded with 
castles of Moorish architecture, recalling the chivalric days of 
Ferdinand and Isabella. The sun shone brilliantly, the sky was 
heavenly blue, and clouds of dust marked the line of march of 
the glittering columns. The joyous peasantry hailed our 
approach and came dancing to meet us, singing, and beating 
time on their small tambourines ; and when we passed through 
the principal street of Palencia, the nuns, from the upper 
windows of a cojlvent, showered down rose-leaves upon our 
dusty heads V 

The dry comment of the Commander-in-chief, in his report 
to the War Minister at home, contrasts oddly with this 
enthusiasm : ‘ I enclose the last weekly and daily states. We 
keep up our strength, and the army are very healthy and in 
better order than I have ever known them. God knows how 
long that will last. It depends entirely upon the officers 

While Wellington’s columns were hurrying northward, the 
French remained for two days (June 7-9) in position behind 
the Pisuerga — ^Reille on the right at Castroxeriz, the rest of^the 

^ Tomidnson’s Diary (16tli Light Dragoons), pp. 239-40. 

* Maxwell’s Fenimular Sketches^ ii. 37. ® Dispatches^ x. 437. 
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army holding the heights down to Villadiego and the Arlanza 
river* Only British cavalry scouts appeared in front of them. 
* The position was excellent,’ says Jourdan, " and it was hoped 
to hold it for some days. But the generals commanding the 
armies represented to the King that the troops lacked bread, 
and that they dared not send out large detachments far afield 
to requisition food from the peasantry, wherefore the whole 
force retired on Burgos.’ No doubt the country was bare ; and, 
when the enemy is known to be near, it is unsafe to make large 
detachments ; but it may be suspected that the real cause for 
retreat was the continuous uncertainty as to Wellington’s 
northward movement. Yet it is clear that the French Head- 
Quarters had no suspicion how far that movement was going. 

For on the 9th, when they retreated, they took up position 
on a very short line north and south of Burgos. Reille’s two 
divisions lay behind the Hormaza river, ten miles w^est of the 
fortress — with the right opposite Hormaza village, the left at 
Estepar — forming a front line. The Army of the South was on 
both banks of the Arlanzon, five miles behind Reille — right wing 
behind the Urbel river, left wing behind the Arcos river. The 
Army of the Centre and the Fang’s Guards were in reserve, 
billeted in Burgos itself. But already Wellington’s columns 
were aiming at points far north of Reille’s position. That day 
the northernmost divisions of Graham’s infantry ^ were at 
Osorno, next day (June 10th) at Zarzosa, beyond the Pisuerga, 
a point from which they could easily march round the Hormaza 
position, and on June 11th, at Sotresgudo, where they halted 
for a day The centre with Wellington himself, on the same 
day had reached Castroxeriz on the Odra river, while Hill was 
close by at Barrio de Santa Maria and Valbases. Nothing had 
been sent south of the Arlanzon save Julian Sanchez’s lancers, 
who were scouring the country in the direction of Lerma, on the 
look-out for belated French convoys or detachments. The 
Galician army, keeping (as always) far out on the left wing, 
had reached the Pisuerga at Herrera, ten miles north of Graham’s 
extreme flank. They were now within two marches of the 

** 1st and 5th with Bradford’s Portuguese. 

Food having run low, owing to the mule-transport falling behind. 

* 3rd, 4th, 6th, 7th Divisions and Pack’s" Portuguese. 
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upper Ebro, and there was absolutely no enemy in front of them 
for scores of miles — the nearest Frenchmen in that direction were 
the columns with which Foy was scouring the roads of Biscay, 
after his capture of Castro-Urdiales. 

The halt of the French army in the neighbourhood of Burgos 
was not to mark the end of its retreat, and the commencement 
of offensive operations, as King Joseph had hoped. The only 
cheering features in the general outlook were that Lamartiniere’s 
division of the Army of Portugal was now in touch — ^it was 
reported coming up from Briviesca — and that a bulletin of the 
Grand Army was received from Germany, telling of the victory 
of the Emperor at Bautzen, But the discouraging news was 
appalling — ^the first instalment of it was that Jourdan reported, 
after investigating the fortifications of Burgos, that he considered 
the place untenable. During the spring building and demolition 
had been taken in hand, for the purpose of linking up the old 
castle, which had given so much trouble to Wellington in 1812, 
with the high-lying ' Hornwork of St. Miguel ’ on the rising 
ground above. The scheme was wholly unfinished — the only 
result achieved was that St. Miguel, as reconstructed, com- 
manded the castle, and that the alterations started in the 
enceinte of the latter, with the object of linking it up with the 
former, had rendered it, in the marshal’s opinion, incapable of 
holding out for a day. Yet this would not have mattered so 
much if the army had been about to resume the offensive, or to 
put up a stable defence in the Burgos region. 

But it was declared that this was impossible — the governor 
reported that the immense convoys which had been passing 
through Burgos of late, and the recent stay of considerable 
bodies of troops in the place had brought his magazines to 
such a low ebb that he could not feed an army of 50,000 men 
for more than a few days. The town was still crammed with 
the last great horde of Spanish and French refugees, who had 
come on from Madrid, Segovia, and Valladolid, and all the 
King’s private train. They were sent on at once towards 
Vittoria, under escort of Lamartiniere’s division — which thus 
no sooner became available than it was lost again. No news 

^ Presumably Maucune’s brigade, which had been there some time, as 
well as the convoy escorts. 
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had arrived either from Foy or from Clausel : but Sarrut’s 
division of the Army of Portugal had been located north of the 
Ebro, and would be coming in ere very long. The news that 
Clausel was undiscoverable brought King Joseph to such a 
pitch of excitement that he took, on June 9th, a step which he 
should have taken a fortnight before, and threw over ail Ms 
fears of offending the minister at Paris or the Emperor in 
Saxony. He sent direct peremptory orders to Clausel to join 
him at once, and told off a column of 1,500 men to escort the 
aide-de-camp who bore them : it went off by Domingo Calzada 
and Logroho. As a matter of fact the order reached the general 
in six days— but it might have taken longer for all that Joseph 
could guess. And the ICing came to the conclusion that if he 
were at all pushed by Wellington within the next few days, he 
must abandon Burgos and retire behind the Ebro. He might 
even have to go without hostile persuasion, on the mere question 
of food-supplies. 

But on June 12 the pressure was applied. Wellington had 
now got all his forces over the Pisuerga, and his two southern 
columns were concentrated between Castroxeriz and Villadiego : 
Graham was farther off, but not out of reach. Having recon- 
noitred the advanced position of Reille on the Hormaza river, 
and found that his supports w^ere far beMnd, he resolved to 
attack him in front and flank that morning. Only the southern 
column— HilFs troops— was employed, the centre divisions being 
halted in a position from which they might be brought in on 
the enemy’s rear, if the King reinforced Reille, but not if the 
French showed no signs of standing. But the push against the 
Army of Portugal, made by the 2nd Division, Silveira’s Portu- 
guese, and Morillo’s Spaniards, was sufficient to dislodge the 
enemy:, for while they were deploying against the French 
front, the cavalry brigades of Grant and Ponsonby, supported 
by the Light Division, appeared behind Reille’s right flank. The 
enemy at once gave way, before infantry fighting had begun, and 
retreating hastily southward got beMnd the Urbel river, where 
the Army of the South was already in line. Reille then crossed 
the Arlanzon by the bridge of Buniel and took post south of 
Burgos. The French loss was small — ^the retreat was made in 
good order and with great speed, before the British infantry 
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coeM arrive. Grant’s and Ponsonby’s horse, already out- 
flanking the rearguard, got in close, but did not deliver a 
general attack — by Wellington’s own orders as it is said ^ : for 
(despite of Garcia Hernandez) he held to his firm belief that 
cavalry cannot break intact infantry. A half troop of the 
14th Light Dragoons, under Lieut. Southwell, charged and 
captured an isolated French gun, which had fallen beliind the 
rearguard ; but this was the only contact between the armies 
that day. Jourdan says that Reille lost about fifteen men only 
—an exaggeration no doubt, but not a very great one. 

The result, however, was to determine King Joseph to retreat 
at once, and to abandon Burgos, before his obviously out- 
flanked right wing should be entirely circumvented. That 
night desperate measures were taken — everything that could 
travel on wheels was sent off by the high road towards the 
Ebro: the infantry followed, using such side roads as were 
available. At dawn only cavalry rearguards were covering 
Burgos. Jourdan explains the haste of the retreat as follows. 
‘ It was easy to foresee that next morning that part of the Army 
©f the South which lay behind the Urbel river would be attacked, 
and that being separated by the Arlanzon from the bulk of the 
army, wliich lay on the south bank, it would be compromised. 
Three choices lay open — first, to bring the whole army across the 
Arlanzon and to fight on the Urbel ; but this would have 
brought on the general action which it had been determined to 
avoid, ever since the King had made up his mind to call in 
Ciausel. Second — ^to bring the whole army across to the south 
bank of the Arlanzon, where there was a good position : but 
this move would have allowed the enemy to cut the great road 
and our communications with France — and the same motives 
which had caused the rejection of the scheme to retire south of 
the Douro on June 2 caused this alternative to be disapproved 
on June 12, Third — to fail back by the great road to the Ebro, 
and so secure the earliest possible concentration of all the armies 
of Spain, This was the scheme adopted V 

^ ‘ Grant begged luoxd Wellington to allow him to attack the retiring 
infantry, but in spite of his pressing solicitations was not permitted.’ 
Maxwell’s Fmifmdar Sketches, it. 90. 

^ Jourdan, Mimoires, p. 469, 
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It is said that Gazan was for fighting on the Urbel \ while 
Reille and D’Erlon opted for the second choice — ^that of 
abandoning the high road to France, going south of the Arlanzon, 
and retreating by the bad track to Domingo Calzada and 
Logrono, because Ciausel, being certainly somewhere in 
Navarre, would be picked up much sooner at Logrono than at 
Miranda or other points higher up the Ebro. But the Emperor’s 
orders that the direct communication with France must be kept 
up at all costs, were adduced against them, and settled the 
question. 

Before leaving, the French made arrangements to blow up 
the castle which had served them so well in the preceding 
October, and to destroy a great store of powder and munitions 
for which no transport could be procured. According to 
Jourdan the disaster which followed was due to the professional 
ignorance of General d’Aboville, the director-general of artillery, 
who maintained that shells would do no great harm if they 
were exploded, not in a great mass but placed in small groups, 
at distances one from another. He had 6,000 of them laid in 
parcels on the ground in the castle square, and connected with 
the mines which were placed under the donjon keep. Orders 
were given that the fuses were only to be lit when the last troops 
should have left, and the inhabitants were told that if they 
would keep to their houses they would incur no danger. But 
the mines by some error were fired before seven o’clock in the 
morning, and the efects of the explosion had been so badly 
calculated, that not only were many houses in the city injured, 
all the glass blown out of the splendid cathedral, and its roof 
broken in several places, but a hail of shells fell all over the 
surrounding quarter, and killed 100 men of Villatte’s division, who 
were halted in the Plaza Mayor, and a few of Digeon’s dragoons 
who were crossing the bridge^. There were casualties also, of 
course, among the unfortunate citizens. When the smoke 

^ Cf. Miot de Melito in Ducasse, ix. p. 468. 

® Cf. Jourdan’s Mimoires, p. 470 ; Wellington Dispatches^ x. pp. 436-7 ; 
Digeon’s Report, and the Appendix in Arteche, xiii. p. 480. Toreno 
(lii. p. 230) says that the citizens held that the French had intended the 
mine to work when they were gone, and to destroy the city and the in- 
coming allied troops, but leans to the view that ignorance of the power 
of explosives explains all. "" 
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cleared away, and the fire had gone out, it was found that the 
destruction of the donjon keep and upper works of the castle 
had been complete, but that most of the outer wall was 
standing— as indeed it is to this day. Wellington remarked 
that it was quite capable of restoration, if the fortunes of the war 
made it necessary k They did not ; and the skeleton of the 
castle still remains ruined and riven on its mound, to surprise the 
observer by its moderate size. Those who go round it can only 
marvel that such a small fortress should have held all Welling- 
ton’s army at bay during so many eventful days in 1812. 

The British general, hearing at Castroxeriz, on the early 
mornintr of June 13, that the French had evacuated Burgos and 
blown up its works, did not even enter the town, and sent 
nothing more than cavalry scouts to follow the retreating 
enemy, but ordered the instant resumption of the north- 
westward march of the whole army. It was now his intention 
to turn the line of the Ebro, in the same fashion that he had 
turned the line of the Douro on May 31— by passing it so far to 
the westward that any position which the enemy might adopt 
would be outflanked, even before it was fully taken up. And 
he was aiming not only at turning the Ebro line, but at cuttmg 
Joseph’s communication with France : he was already taking 
Vittoria, far behind the Ebro, as the goal for which he was 


We have Wellington’s own word for the fact that it was the 
collapse of the French opposition in front of Burgos which 
finally induced him to develop his original plan of campaign, 
spoken of above, into the more ambitious scheme for driving 
the French completely out of the Peninsula, which he now took 
in hand. Unfortunately his statement was taken down many 
years after the event, and his memory of details was not all 
that it might have been in his old age. But the story is so 
interesting and fits into the psychology of the moment so well 
that it must not be omitted. 

‘ When I heard and saw the explosion (I was within a f^w 
miles, and the effect was tremendous) I made a sudden resolu- 
tion forthwith— to cross the Ebro imtanter, and to endeavour to 
push the French to the Pyrenees. We had heard of the battles 


DispaicheSf x. p. 436. 
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of Liitzen and Bautzen, and of the Armistice, and the affairs of 
the Allies looked very ill. Some of my officers remonstrated with 
me about the imprudence of crossing the Ebro, and advised me 
to ‘‘^take up the line of the Ebro ”, &c. I asked them what they 
meant by “taking up the line of the Ebro”, — a river 300 miles 
long, and what good I was to do along that line ? In short 
I would not listen to that advice, and that evening (or the very 
next morning) I crossed the river and pushed the French till 
I afterwards beat them at Vittoria. And lucky it was that 
I did ! For the battle of Vittoria induced the Allies to denounce 
the Armistice — then followed Leipzig and all the rest. 

‘ All my staff were against my crossing the Ebro : they 
represented that we had done enough, that we ought not to 
risk the army and all that we had obtained, that the Armistice 
would enable Bonaparte to reinforce his army in Spain, and we 
therefore should look for a defensive system. I thought 
differently— I knew that the Armistice could not affect in the 
way of quick reinforcement so distant an army as that of Spain. 
I thought that if I could not hustle them out of Spain before they 
were reinforced, I should not be able to hold any position in 
Spain after they should be. Above all I calculated on the effect 
that a victory might have on the Armistice itself, so I crossed 
the Ebro and fought the battle of Vittoria.’ 

How far is this curious confidence, made to Croker in January 
1837, and taken down by him in two separate drafts {Croher 
Papers, ii. p. 309, and hi. pp. 336-7), a blurred impression, 
coloured by after events ? It is quite true that the Burgos ex- 
plosion took place early on the morning of June 13, that the 
orders dictated at Villadiego that day {Supph Disp. vii, p. 637) 
give a sudden new direction to the army, and that next evening 
(June 14) the heads of the columns were over the Ebro. But 
Wellington’s own dispatches seem to show that he did not know 
anything of the Armistice on June 13, for he wrote to his brother 
Henry that day, ‘ I have no news from England. The French 
have a bulletin of May 24th, when Napoleon was at Dresden — 
they talk of successes, but as he was still at Dresden on the 
24th, having arrived there on the 8th, they cannot have been 
very important.’ Now the Armistice of Plaswitz was signed 
on June 4, and on the 13th Wellington’s latest news was of 
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May 24. But on the ITth, when he had been two days across 
the Ebro, he did at last hear sometMng. Again he writes to his 
brother : 

‘ I have got, by Corunna, English papers of the 3rd. There 
were several actions in the neighbourhood of Bautzen on the 
20th-22nd May. . . . Bonaparte turned then, and they retired. 
The Allies have lost ground but are unhurt. He has offered 
(before the battle) to consent to a congress at Prague. ... An 
armistice is to commence when the ministers shall arrive at 
Prague. ... I do not think that the Russians and Prussians can 
agree to the armistice, unless they submit entirely ’ {Disp. 
p, X. 443). 

Clearly, then, Wellington on the 13th knew nothing of any 
armistice, since he introduces the proposal, not the accomplish- 
ment, of it to his most trusted correspondent on the 17th, as the 
last news to hand. He was committed to the advance on 
Vittoria long before he could know of its subsequent political 
effects. And thus in his old age he underrated his own prescience. 
But the fact that his officers doubted the wisdom of the advance, 
and that he swept their objections away, is probably correct. 
That he had considered the possibility of an advance far beyond 
the Ebro seems, as has been said before (pp. 301-3), to be proved 
by orders given in the spring, before the campaign began. 

On the evening of the 13th head-quarters were at Villadiego, 
while the columns were all heading northward on parallel routes. 
The Galicians were moving from Aguilar on the bridge of 
Rocamonde \ the highest on the Ebro save that at its source 
near Reynosa. The bulk of Graham’s column was marching by 
La Piedra on the bridge of San Martin, a few miles lower down 
than Rocamonde, though some of its flanking cavalry crossed 
at the latter passage, ahead of the Galicians. The Head-Quarters 
divisions and Hill’s column moved, using all available secondary 
roads, from their position opposite the lower Urbel, by Vilia- 
diego andMontorio respectively, on the bridge of Puente Arenas, 
some fifteen miles below that of San Martin. All three columns 
had on the 13th-14th-15th very hard marches, of four long 
Spanish leagues on three successive days, across upland roads 

^ Sometimes called the bridge of Policutes, from the name of the 
village on the opposite bank. 
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where artillery had never been seen before. The move would 
only have been practicable at mid-summer. But the columns 
were absolutely unopposed, and the upper Ebro country had 
been entirely neglected by the French, as Wellington had 
foreseen. ‘ One division could have stopped the whole column 
at the bridge of San Martin,’ wrote an intelligent observer, 
* or the other at Rocamonde, where some of our column likewise 
crossed— the enemy cannot be aware of our movement 
Graham was all across the Ebro by noon on the 14th, Hill by the 
morning of the 16th. Wellington who had fixed his head- 
quarters at the lost village of Masa in the hills, was able to 
declare with confidence that the whole army would be over the 
river by the night — ‘ and then the French must either fight, or 
retire out of Spain altogether.’ 

The Ebro country was a surprise to the British observers 
who had spent so many years in the uplands of Portugal or the 
rolling plains of the Tierra de Campos. ‘ Winding suddenly out 
of a narrow pass, we found ourselves in the river valley, which 
extended some distance on our right. The beauty of the 
scenery was beyond description ; the rocks rose perpendicu- 
larly on every side, without any visible opening to convey an 
idea of an outlet. This enchanting valley is studded with 
picturesque hamlets and fruitful gardens producing every 
description of vegetation. At the Puente Arenas we met 
a number of sturdy women loaded with fresh butter from the 
mountains of the Asturias. We had not tasted that commodity 
for two yeaTs, therefore it will be unnecessary to describe how 
readily we made a purchase, nibbling by the way at such 
a luxury 2 / Northern or Pyrenean Spain is a very different 
country from the dusty wind-swept central plateaux : above all 
the lack of water, which is the curse of Castile, ceased at last 
to be the bane of marching columns. 

After crossing the Ebro on the 14th Graham’s column made 
another four-league march on the 15th to the large town of 
Villarcayo, while the Galicians got to Soncillo on the main road 
from Santander to Burgos ; thus Wellington was certain of the ‘ 
new naval base to which he had bid the Corunna transports sail 
only five days before. Hill’s Jroops, who had a longer march 
^ Tomkmson’s Diary, p. 341. Maxwell’s Femnsular Sketches, ii. p. 88. 
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during the last two days than the other columns, were not so 
far forward, but nearing the river had occupied the heights on 
the southern side of the Puente de Arenas. The three columns 
forming the Anglo-Portuguese army were, as a glance at the 
map shows, in close touch with each other, and in a position 
where the whole 80,000 men could be concentrated by a single 
march. Undoubtedly the most surprising features of the 
advance is that Wellington’s commissariat was able to feed 
such a mass of troops in such a limited area, after they had left 
the plains of Castile and plunged into the thinly inhabited 
mountains. The local supplies obtainable must have been very 
limited. Several diarists speak of biscuit being short \ though 
meat was not. But somehow or other the commissaries 
generally contrived to find more or less food for the army — the 
well-organized mule trains were not far behind the infantry 
columns, and the long and difficult movement was never 
checked — as earlier marches had been in 1809 and 1811 — by 
the mere question of provisions, though many brigades got but 
scanty meals. 

1 e. g. Wachhoiz of Brunswick-Oels, attached to the 4th Division, p. 314* 

“ See, for example, vol. ii. p. 586 and vol. iv. p. 159. 
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After evacuating Burgos the French army had retired, at 
a rather leisurely rate, down the high road which leads by 
Briviesea and the defile of Pancorbo to the valley of the Ebro. 
The rearguard, as we have seen, had left Burgos on the morning 
of the 13th, and halted for great part of the day at Gamonal, 
a few miles east of the city, on the spot where Napoleon had won 
his easy victory over the Conde de Belveder on November 10, 
1808. It was only followed by Spanish irregular horse — some 
of Julian Sanchez’s ubiquitous lancers. Head-quarters that 
night and the next (June 14) were at Briviesea, and remained 
there for forty-eight hours : on the 15th they were moved on 
to Pancorbo, an admirable position with a high-lying fort in 
the centre, while the road is flanked for miles by steep slopes, 
on which an advantageous rearguard action might have been 
fought. But no pursuing enemy came in sight: this fact 
began to worry the Freneh Head-quarters Staff. ‘ What could 
have become of Lord Wellington ? The French Army, in full 
retreat, was permitted to move leisurely along the great route, , 
without being harassed or urged forward, not a carriage of 
any description being lost. It appeg,red inexplicable The 
ireneh retreat was leisurely for two reasons — ^the first was that 
King Joseph wished to gain time for the immense convoys 
lumbering in front of him to reach Miranda and Vittoria 
without being hustled. The second was that he thought that 
every day gained gave more time for Clausel to come up : at 
the slow rate at which he was proceeding he might almost hope 
to find the missing divisions of the Army of Portugal converging 
on Miranda, at the moment when he should arrive there himself. 
The Council of War at Burgos had decided that Wellington 

aide-de-camp to 

Gazan, convening (most incautiously) with his prisoner Leith Hay ydiose 

diary IS most interesting for these days. See Leith Hay. ii p m 
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must inevitably pursue by the great chaussee. The routes 
from the Burgos region to the upper Ebro had been reported 
both by French officers who claimed to know the country, and 
hy locsl Afrancesados^ as presenting insuperable difficulties to 
a large army. There was, it is true, the high road Burgos- 
Santander by Santijanez, Pedrosa, and Reynosa — ^but this led 
north-west in an eccentric direction, not towards Miranda or 
Vittoria. That the danger lay on the rough mountain ways a 
little farther east, which fall down to San Martin and Puente 
de Arenas, seems not to have been suspected. Yet it was 
disquieting to find no pursuit in progress : could the Allied 
Army possibly have been forced to halt at Burgos for want of 
supplies ? 

On the 16th the French army descended from the defile of 
Pancorbo to the Ebro, and proceeded to distribute itself in the 
region round Miranda, in cantonments which permitted of 
rapid concentration when it should become necessary. Nothing 
was yet to be heard of Clausel — ^but on the other hand Lamarti- 
nidre’s division was again picked up — ^it handed over the duty 
of escorting the convoys toward Vittoria to Joseph’s Spanish 
contingent, the small division of Casapalacios. Sarrut’s division 
also came in from Biscay, and reported that it had been lately 
in touch with Foy, who was successfully hunting the local 
guerrilleros in the coast-land. But neither Foy himself, nor the 
troops of the Army of the North which had been co-operating 
with him of late, were anywhere near. Strange as it may appear, 
that very capable officer had wholly failed to understand the 
general situation : though apprised ere now of the evacuation 
of Madrid and Valladolid, he had nothing in his mind save his 
wholly secondary operations against the Biscay bands. His 
dispatches of this period show him occupied entirely with the 
safety of Bilbao, and the necessity for guarding the high road 
from Bergara and Tolosa to France. There were 20,000 troops 
in Biscay, but they were entirely dispersed on petty expeditions 
and convoy work. On June 19, when he got from head-quarters 
the first dispatch that caused him to think of concentrating and 
joining the main army, Foy had only one battalion with him 
at the moment at Bergara. A column of 1,000 men was moving 
to reinforce the garrison of Bilbao, a brigade was at Viilafranca 
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escorting towards France the large body of prisoners whom he 
had captured in his recent operations— another brigade was 
waiting on the road between Vittoria and Mondragon, to pick 
up a large convoy which, as he had been warned, would be 
coming up the Royal Road and would require to be protected 
as far as San Sebastian. He was making efforts to send pro- 
visions by sea to Bilbao and Castro-Urdiales— a task in which 
he was being worried by British cruisers off the coast— and was 
prepanng to go to Bilbao himself L 
No doubt the main blame for this untimely dispersion of 
forces lay with General Head-Quarters. Jourdan and Joseph 
ought to have sent orders to Foy, after the evacuation of 
Madrid, ordering him to cease all secondary operations, to 
^ve minimum garrisons at a few essential points, abandon 
all the rest, and collect as strong a field-force as possible, with 
which to join the mam army. But they had written to the 

minister at Pans suggesting such moves, instead of dispatching 

direct orders to that effect to the general himself. Foy had 
been sent information, not orders, and had failed to realize 
the full meamng of the information— absorbed as he was in 
his own particular Biscayan problems. Events were marching 

bZ rtt! F f Wellington, who hal 

Ebro with 70,000 men on June 15. It had taken little mLe 
ttan a fortnight for him to overrun half of Northern Spain. 

Biscay in June, only Sarrut’s division, from Ordufia ioined 
the King m time for the battle of Vittoria. Yet Foy had under 

S Sfr' Italian brigade of 

fi!‘ ? ’.r*? from the Army of 

the North, in addition to 10,000 men of the garrisons o/the 

varmij posts and fortresses of the North and the littoral. And 
he had no enemy save the great partisan Longa in the western 
mountains, and the scattered remains of thp Inr. i • 

Sram trw from hill to coast 

-t the “ 

' Foy to Jourdan, Bcrgara, Ji&e 19. 
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well as armies of operation, and that one of their functions 
was often fatal to the other. 

But to return to the moment when the King’s army came 
back to the Ebro. Head-quarters were, of course, established 
at Miranda, where the royal Guard served as their escort. The 
Army of the South sent three divisions across to the north bank 
of the river ; they were cantoned on the lower Zadorra about 
Arminion ; but Gazan kept three brigades on the south bank 
as a rearguard for the present, but (as the King hoped) to form 
a vanguard for a counter-advance, if only Clause! should come 
up soon, and an offensive campaign become possible. A small 
observing force was left at Pancorbo, into whose castle a garri- 
son was thrown. Cavalry exploring parties, pushed out from 
this point, sought for Wellington’s approaching columns as far 
as Poza de la Sal on the right, Briviesca on the high road, and 
Cerezo on the left ; but to no effect. They came in touch with 
nothing but detachments of Julian Sanchez’s Lancers. D’Erlon, 
with the Army of the Centre, went ten miles down the Ebro 
to Haro : he had now recovered his missing division, Darmag- 
nac’s, which had been lent to Reille for the last two months. 
For the Army of Portugal having now three infantry divisions col- 
lected — ^Maucune’s, Sarrut’s, and Lamartimere’s — ^was ordered 
to give back the borrowed unit to its proper commander. 
Reille took the right of the Ebro position, having Maucune’s 
division at Frias, Sarrut’s at Espejo, and Lamartiniere’s at 
the Puente Lara. He was ordered to use his cavalry to search 
for signs of the enemy along the upper Ebro. The King had 
thus an army which, by the junction of Sarrutand Lamartiniere, 
had risen to over 50,000 infantry and nearly 10,000 cavalry, 
concentrated on a short front of 25 miles from Frias to Haro, 
covering the main road to France by Vittoria, and also the 
side roads to Orduha and Bilbao on the one flank, and Logrono 
and Saragossa on the other. His retreat, though dispiriting, 
had not yet been costly — ^it is doubtful whether he had lost 
1,000 casualties in the operations of the last six weeks. With 
the exception of the combats at Salamanca on May 26 and 
Blorales on June 2, there had been no engagements of any 
importance. The army was angry at the long-continued 
retreat ; the officers were criticizing the generalship of their 
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commanders in the most outspoken fashion, but there was no 
demoralization — the troops were clamouring for a general 

action. 

But on June 17, when the French armies settled down into 
their new position, with no detected enemy in their neighbour- 
hood, their fate was already determined— the Ebro line had 
been turned before it was even taken up. For on this same day 
Wellington had not only got his whole army north of the Ebro 
but was marching rapidly eastward, by the mountain roads 
twenty miles north of the river, into the rear of Reille’s canton- 
ments. Of all his troops only Julian Sanchez and Carlos de 
Espanas’ infantry division were left in Castile. 

The movements of the Allied Army on the 15th-16th-17th 
June had been carried out with surprising celerity. The 
Gahcian infantry, who had crossed the river first, at Rocamonde, 
the bridge highest up on its course, on the 13th were hurrying 
northward, by cross roads not marked on the map, and obviously 
impracticable for guns, to Soneillo (15th), Quintanilla de 
lenza (16th), Villasana (17th), and Valmaseda in Biscay (18th) 
When they had reached the last-named town they were 
threatemng Bilbao, and almost at its gates. This was the great 
demonstration, intended to throw confusion among all the 
trench detachments on the northern coast. Several of the 
stages exceeded thirty miles in the day. 

Meanwhile the three great columns of the Anglo-Portuguese 
army were executing a turning movement almost as wide as 

from different bridges 

of the Ebro-Roeamonde (where some of Graham’s cavaky 
passed) San Martin de Lines (where the bulk of Graham’s force 
debouched northward on the 14th), and Puente Arenas (used 

on the 16th )-the whole army came in by successive masses 
on to the two neighbouring towns of VOlarcayo and Medina 

marchng Cantabrian division, and joined the army. These 
considerable towns are the road-centres of the whole rugged 
district between the Ebro and the Cantabrian mountffns. 

west®:r;„°eSeS:*’' ^ miles 
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From them fork out the very few decent roads which exist in 
the land — ^those northward over the great sierras to Santander, 
Santoha, and Valmaseda-Bilbao : those eastward across their 
foot-hills to Orduha-Vittoria and to Frias-Miranda. These 
five roads are the only ones practicable for artillery and trans- 
port : there are, however, minor tracks which can take infantry 
in good summer weather. 

From his head-quarters at Quintana, near the bridge of 
Puente Arenas, Wellington dictated on the 15th the marching 
orders which governed the next stage of the campaign. With 
the exception of the Galicians, already starting on their circular 
sweep towards Bilbao, all his columns were directed to utilize 
the road parallel to the Ebro, but twenty miles north of it, 
which runs from Medina de Pomar to Osma, Orduna, and 
Vittoria. He deliberately avoided employing the other high 
road, which runs closer to the river from Medina de Pomar to 
Frias and Miranda, even for a side-column or a flying corps : 
only cavalry scouts were sent along it. The reason why the 
whole army was thrown on to a single Toad — a thing generally 
to be avoided, especially when time is precious — was partly 
that the appearance of British troops before Frias, where the 
enemy was known to have a detachment, would give him early 
warning of the move. But the more important object was to 
strike at the French line of communication with Bayonne as 
far behind the known position of King Joseph’s army as 
possible. If the line Frias-Miranda had been chosen, the 
enemy would have had many miles less to march, when once 
the alarm was given, if he wished to cover his proper line of 
retreat. If a fight was coming, it had better be at or about 
Vittoria, rather than at or about Miranda. Moreover, the high 
road, for a few miles east of Frias, passes to the south bank of 
the Ebro, which it recrosses at the Puente Lara — there is only 
a bad track north of the river from Frias to that bridge. It 
would be absurd to direct any part of the army to cross and 
recross the Ebro at passages which might be defended. 

So the whole force was committed to the Medina-Osma road, 
except that the infantry occasionally took cross-cuts by local 
tracks, in order to leave the all-important main line, as far as 
possible, to the guns and transport. The three corps in which 
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the army had marched from the Pisuerga fell in behind each 
other, in the order in which they had crossed the Ebro — Graham 
leading — ^the Head-Quarters column following — ^Hill bringing 
up the rear. Longa’s Cantabrians went on as a sort of flying 
vanguard in front of Graham, not being burdened with artillery 
The road was one which could only have been used for such a 
large force in summer— it hugged the foot-hills of the Canta- 
brian sierras, crossing successively the head-waters of several 
small rivers running south to the Ebro, each in its own valley. 
The country was thinly peopled and bare, so that little food 
could be got to supplement the mule-borne rations. For this 
reason, as also with the object of granting the French as little 
time as possible after the first alarm should be given, the pace 
had to be forced. The marches were long : on the 15th the 
head of Graham’s infantry was at Villarcayo : on the 16th at 
La Cerca (five miles beyond Medina de Pomar) : on the 17th at 
the mountain villages of San Martin de Loza and Lastres de Teza: 
on the 18th it was due at Osma and at Berberena — a few miles 
up the Osma— Orduna road. The Head-Quarters column having 
no exploration to do, since the way was reported clear in front, 
covered the same distance in three marches instead of four, and 
was expected to reach the neighbourhood of Osma on the 18th. 
Hill s column had also to hurry — ^its leading division was on 
that same day expected to be at Venta de Membligo, a posting 
station six miles short of Osma, so that its head would be just 
behind the tail of the preceding corps. But Hill’s rear would 
be strung out for many miles behind. However, all the fighting 
array was again in one mass— with a single exception. Welling- 
ton had ordered the 6th division, commanded temporarily by 
his own brother-in-law Pakenham, to halt at Medina de Pomar. 
The reason which he gives in his dispatch ^ for depriving himself, 
now that the day of crisis was at hand, of a good division of 
7,000 men, k that he left it ‘ to cover the march of our magazines 
and stores.’ This is almost as puzzling a business as his leaving 
of Colville’s corps at Hal on the day of the battle of Waterloo— 
the only similar ineident in the long record of his campaigns. 


> But did not follow the main road to Osma, going off by a by-path 
north of the sierras to Orduna. 

^ Dispatches, x. p. 450. 
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If tills was Ms sole reason, why should not a smaller unit — 
Pack’s or Bradford’s independent brigade — or both of them — 
have been left behind ? For that purpose such a force would 
have sufficed. We are not informed that the 6th Division was 
more afflicted with sickness than any other, or that it was 
more way-worn. The only supposition that suggests itself is 
that Wellington may have considered the possibility of Giron’s 
raid into Biscay failing, and bringing down on his rear some 
unsuspected mass of French troops from Bilbao. If tHs idea 
entered his head, he may easily have thought it worth wHle 
to leave behind a solid reserve, on wMch Giron might fall 
back, and so to cover the rear of Ms main army while he was 
striking at the great road to France. But it must be confessed 
that this is a mere hypothesis, and that the detachment of 
Pakenham’s division seems inexplicable from the information 
before us. It was ordered to follow when the whole of the 
transport should be clear, if no further developments had 
happened to complicate the situation. Carrying out this 
direction literally, Pakenham waited three days at Medina 
de Pomar, and so only got to the front twenty- four hours after 
the battle of Vittoria.^ 

The orders which Wellington issued upon the 17th ^ brought 
the head of his columns into touch with the enemy. They 
directed that Graham, with the 1st and 5th Division, Pack and 
Bradford, should move past Osma on to Orduha, by the two 
alternative routes available between those places, while the 
Head-Quarters column should not turn north toward Orduha 
on reaching Osma, but pursue the roads south-eastward by 
Espejo and Carcamo, which lead to Vittoria by a more southerly 
line. The result contemplated was very much that wMch was 
worked out in the battle of the 21st — a frontal attack by the 
main body, with an outflanking move by Graham’s corps, 
which would bring it into the rear of the enemy. But the 

1 Pakenham’s Private Correspondence (cd. Lord Longford, 1914) gives 
no help. He only writes on June 24th, ‘ Lord W. left me to protect his 
rear ; I executed my duty, but have lost my laurel. ... I have satisfied 
myself, and I hope my master ’ (p. 211), 

® In Supplementary Dispatches, vii. the two papers on pp. 641 and 644 
should be read together, the first giving the moves for Graham and the 
Light and 4th Divisions, the second for Hill and the 3rd and 7th Divisions. 
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route via Orduna was not the one which the northern column 
was actually destined to take, as the events of the 18th dis- 
tracted it into a shorter but rougher road to the same destina- 
tion (Murguia), which it would have reached by a much longer 
turn on the high road via Orduna. 

But all the columns were not moving on the main track 
from Medina de Pomar to Osma this day, for Wellington had 
directed the Light Division to drop its artillery to the care of 
the 4th Division, and cut across the hills south of the high road, 
by a country path which goes by La Boveda, San 
and Villanan to a point, a few miles south of Osma, in the 
same valley of the Omecillo in which that town lies. And 
Hill, still far to the rear, was told to detach two brigades of 
the 2nd Division, and send them to follow the Light Division 
along the same line : if Alten should send back word that the 
route was practicable for guns. Hill was to attach his Portuguese 
field battery to this advance-column. 

It was, apparently, on the morning of the 17th June only that 
the French got definite indications of the direction in which the 
British army might be looked for. Maucune reported from 
Frias, not long after his arrival there, that hostile cavalry 
were across the Ebro in the direction of Puente Arenas, and 
that other troops in uncertain strength were behind them. It 
was clearly necessary to take new measures, in view of the fact 
that the enemy was beyond the Ebro, in a place where he had 
not been expected. How much did the move imply ? After 
consideration Joseph and Jourdan concluded, quite correctly, 
that since the main body of Wellington’s army had been 
invisible for so many days— it had last been seen on the Hor- 
maza on June 12th— it was probably continuing its old policy 
of circular ma.rches to turn the French right. This was correct, 
but they credited Wellington with intending to get round them 
not by the shorter routes Osma-Vittoria, but by the much 
longer route by Valmaseda and Bilbao, which would cut into 
the high road to France at Bergara, far behind Vittoria. 

With this idea in their heads the King and the Marshal issued 
ordera of a kmentably unpractical scope, considering the 
position occupied by Wellington’s leading divisions on June 17th. 
Reille was ordered to collect his three infantry divisions at 
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Osma, and to hurry across the mountains by Valmaseda, to 
cover Bilbao from the west, by taking up a position somewhere 
about Miravalles. He would find the Biscayan capital already 
held by St. PoFs Italians, and RougeFs brigade of the Army of 
the North. Foy, who was believed to be at Tolosa, was in- 
structed to bring up his dmsion to the same point. Thus a 
force of some 25,000 men would be collected at Bilbao. Mean- 
while Reille’s original positions at Frias and the Puente Lara 
would be taken over by Gazan, who would march up the Ebro 
from Arminion with two divisions of infantry and one of 
cavalry, to watch the north bank of the Ebro. ‘ These dis- 
positions,’ remarks Jourdan, ‘ were intended to retard the 
advance of the enemy in this mountainous region, and so to 
gain time for the arrival of the reinforcements we were expecting 
[i. e. Clausel]. But it was too late ! ^ ’ 

No worse orders could have been given. If Wellington had 
struck twenty-four hours later than he did, and Reille had 
been able to carry out liis first day’s appointed move, and to 
get forward towards Bilbao, the result would have been to 
split the French army in twm, with the main range of the 
Cantabrian sierras between them : since Reille and Foy would 
have joined at Bilbao — three days’ forced marches away from 
the King. Meanwhile Joseph, deprived of the whole Army of 
Portugal, would have had Wellington striking in on his flank 
by Osma, and would have been forced to fight something 
resembling the battle of Vittoria with 10,000 men less in hand 
than he actually owned on June 21. Either he w^ould have 
suffered an even worse defeat than was Ms lot at Vittoria, or 
he would have been compelled to retreat without fighting, 
down the Ebro, or towards Pampeluna. In either case he 
would have lost the line of communication with France ; and 
while he was driven far east, Foy and Reille would have had 
to hurry back on Bayonne, with some risk of being intercepted 
and cut off on the way. 

As a matter of fact, Reille was checked and turned’ back 
upon the first day of his northward march. He had sent 
orders to Maucune to join Mm from Frias, either by the road 
along the Ebro by Puente Lara, or by the mountain track wMch 
^ Jourdan, M^moires, p. 472. 
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goes directly from Frias to Espejo. Then, without waiting for 
Maucune, he started from Espejo to march on Osma. He had 
gone only a few miles when he discovered a British column 
debouching on Osma, by the road from Berberena ^ and the 
north-west, which he had been intending to take himself. 
Seeing his path blocked, but being loth to give way before 
what might be no more than a detachment, he drew up his 
two divisions on the hillside a mile south of Osma and appeared 
ready to offer battle. Moreover, he was expecting the arrival 
of Maucune, and judged that if he made off without delaying 
the enemy in front of him, the column from Frias might be 
intercepted and encircled. 

The troops which Reille had met were Graham’s main column 
— the 1st and 5th divisions with Bradford’s Portuguese and 
Anson’s Light Dragoons, on their march towards Orduha. 
Graham prepared to attack, sent forward the German Legion 
light battalions of the 1st Division, and pushed out Norman 
Ramsay’s horse artillery, with a cavalry escort, to the right of 
Osma, forming the rest of his force for a general advance 
across the Bilbao road. After estimating the strength of the 
British, Reille appeared at first inclined to fight, or at least to 
show an intention of fighting. But a new enemy suddenly 
came up — the 4th Division appeared on a side road, descending 
from the hills on the right of Graham’s line. It had just time 
to throw out its light companies to skirmish ^ when Reille, seeing 
himself obviously outnumbered and outflanked, retreated 
hastily on Espejo ; the 5th Division followed him on the left, 
with some tiraillade, the 4th Division on the right, but he was 
not caught. " Considerable fire on both sides but little done,’ 
remarked an observer on the hillside Reille’s loss was 
probably about 120 men, nearly all in Sarrut’s division ^ : that 
of the British some 50 or 60. 

Meanwhile there had been a much more lively fight, with 
heavier casualties, a few miles farther south among the moun- 

^ Not Barbacena as in Napier : the latter place is in Portugal. 

^ They lost 1 officer and 1 man wounded only. 

* Toinkinson’s Diary, p. 242. 

^ At least Martinien’s lists show one officer killed and five wounded-— 
all but one in Sarrut’s regiments—which at the usual rate would mean 
120 casualties. . ^ 
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tains nearer the Ebro. Maucune had started before dawn from 
Frias, intending to Join Reille by a short cut through the hills, 
instead of sticking to the better road along the river-bank by 
the Puente Lara. He only sent his guns with a cavalry escort 
by that route. He was marching with his two brigades at a 
considerable distance from each other, the rear one being 
hampered by the charge of the divisional transport and baggage. 

The leading brigade had reached the hamlet of San Millan 
and was resting there by a brook, when British cavalry scouts 
came in upon them — these were German Legion Hussars, at 
the head of the Light Division, which Wellington had sent by 
the cross-path over the hills by La Boveda. The approaching 
column had been marching along a narrow road, shrouded 
by overhanging rocks and high banks, in which it could neither 
see nor be seen. On getting the alarm the four French battalions 
formed up to fight, in the small open space about the village, 
while the head of the British column, Vandaleur’s brigade, 
deployed as fast as it could opposite them, and attacked ; the 
2 /95th and 3rd Cagadores in front line, the 52nd in support. 
Maucune was forced to make a stand, because his rear brigade 
was coming up, unseen by his enemies, and would have been 
cut off from him if he had retreated at once. But when the head 
of Kempt’s brigade of the Light Division appeared, and began 
to deploy to the left of Vandaleur’s, he saw that he was out- 
numbered, and gave ground perforce. He had been driven 
through the village, and was making off along the road, with 
the Rifle battalions in hot pursuit, when his second brigade, 
with the baggage in its rear, came on the scene — most unex- 
pected by the British, for the track by which it emerged issued 
out between two perpendicular rocks and had not been noticed. 
Perceiving the trap into which they had fallen, the belated 
French turned off the road, and made for the hillside to their 
light, while Kempt’s brigade started in pursuit, scrambling 
over the rocky slopes to catch them up. . The line of flight 
of the French took them past the ground over which Vanda- 
leur’s men were chasing their comrades of the leading brigade, 
and the odd result followed that they came in upon the rear 
of the 52nd, and, though pursued, seemed to be themselves 
pursuing. The Oxford'shire battalion thereupon performed the 
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extraordinary feat of bringing up its left shoulder, forming line 
facing to the rear at a run, and charging backward. They 
encountered the enemy at the top of a slope, but the French, 
seeing themselves between two fires, for Kempt’s men were 
following hotly behind them, avoided the collision, struck ofl: 
diagonally, and scattering and throwing away their packs 
went off in disorder eastward, still keeping up a running fight. 
The large majority escaped, and joined Gazan’s troops at 
Miranda. Meanwhile the first brigade, pursued by the Rifles 
and Ca§adores, got away in much better order, and reached 
Reille’s main body at Espejo. The transport which had come 
out of the narrow road too late to follow the regiments, was 
captured whole, after a desperate resistance by the baggage- 
guard. Maucune got off easily, all things considered, with 
the loss of three hundred prisoners, many of them wounded, 
and all his impedimenta L The fight was no discredit to the 
general or to his men, who saved themselves by presence of 
mind, when caught at every disadvantage — ^inferior troops 
would have laid down their arms en masse when they found 
themselves between two fires in rough and unknown ground 2 . 
The total British loss in the two simultaneous combats of 
Osma and San Millan was 27 killed and 153 wounded. 

Reille, having picked up Maucune’s first brigade at Espejo, 
continued his retreat, and got behind the Bayas river at 
Subijana that night. The report which he had to send to 
head-quarters upset all the plans of Jourdan and the King, 
and forced them to reconsider their position, which was 
obviously most uncomfortable, as their line of defence along 
the Ebro was taken in flank, and the proposed succour to 
Bilbao made impossible. At least four British divisions had 
been detected by Reille, but where were the rest, and where 

> Most of these details are from the excellent account by an officer of 
the 43rf in Maxwell’s Peninsular Sketches, ii. pp. 39-40. This narrative 
was evidently seen by Napier, who reproduces many of its actual words, 
as I have done myself. It must have been lent him long before it was 
printed in 184S. 

Martinien’s lists show only 1 officer killed and 5 wounded this day in 
Maueune’s division— this means about 120-50 casualties, but of course 
does not include the unwounded prisoners from the baggage-guard. 
Jourdan says that the division liad ‘ une pertc Cisscz considerable.’ 
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were the Spaniards, who were known to be in some strength 
with Wellington ? Was the whole Allied host behind the force 
which had driven in the Army of Portugal, or was there some 
great unseen column executing some further inscrutable 
movement ? 

There was hot discussion at Miranda that night. Reille 
repeated the proposition which had already been made at 
Burgos six days back, that in consideration of the fact that 
the army was hopelessly outflanked, and that its retreat by the 
high road to Vittoria and Bayonne was threatened by the 
presence of Wellington on the Bayas, it should abandon that 
line of communication altogether, march down the Ebro, and 
take up the line of Pampeluna and Saragossa, rallying Clausel 
and, if possible, Suchet, for a general concentration, by which 
the British army could be driven back as it had been from 
Burgos in 1812. Foy and the Biscay garrisons would have to 
take care of themselves — it was unlikely that Wellington would 
be able to fall upon them, when the whole of the rest of the 
French armies of Spain were on his flank, and taking the 
offensive against him. 

Joseph, for the third time, refused to consider this scheme, 
alleging, as before, the Emperor’s strict orders to keep to the 
Bayonne base, and to hold on to the great royal ckaussee. But, 
as is clear, his refusal was affected by another consideration 
which in his eyes had almost equally decisive weight. Vittoria 
was crammed with the great convoys of French and Spanish 
refugees which had accumulated there, along with all the 
plunder of Madrid, and the military material representing the 
" grand train ’ of the whole army of Spain — ^not to speak of 
his own immense private baggage. There had also arrived, 
within the last few days, a large consignment of hard cash — ^the 
belated arrears of the allowance which the Emperor had 
consented to give to the Army of Spain. One of Foy’s brigades 
had escorted these fourgons of treasure to Vittoria, and dropped 
them there, returning to Bergara with a section of the refugees 
in charge, to be passed on to Bayonne.^ The amount delivered 
was not less than five million francs — ^bitterly needed by the 
troops, who were in long arrears. All this accumulation at 
^ See Vie miltiaire du Ginital pp. 206-7, 
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Vittoria was in large measure due to the King’s reluctance 
during the retreat to order a general shift of all his officials and 
impedimenta over the border into France. As long as his 
ministers, and all the plant of royalty, remained on the south 
side of the Pyrenees, he still seemed a king. And he had hoped 
to maintain himself first on the Douro, then about Burgos, 
then on the Ebro. It was only when this last line was forced 
that he made up his mind to surrender his theoretical status, 
and think of military considerations alone. The lateness of 
his decision was to prove most fatal to his adherents. 

Having resolved to order a general retreat on Vittoria, 
Joseph and Jourdan took such precautions as seemed possible. 
Reiterated orders for haste were sent to Foy and Clausel : the 
latter was told to march on Vittoria not on Miranda. Unfor- 
tunately he had received the dispatch sent from Burgos on 
June 15th, which gave him Miranda as the concentration-point, 
and had already gathered his divisions at Pampeluna on JunelS, 
and started to march by Estella and Logrono and along the 
north bank of the Ebro. This gave him two sides of a triangle 
to cover, while if he had been assigned the route Pampeluna- 
Salvatierra-Vittoria, he would have been saved eighty miles 
of road. But on June 9th, when the original orders were 
issued, no one could have foreseen, save Wellington, that the 
critical day of the campaign would have found the French army 
far north of the Ebro. And the new dispatch, sent off on the 
mght of the 18th-19th, started far too late to reach Pampeluna 
in time to stop Clausel’s departure southward. Indeed, it did 
not. catch him up tiU the battle of Vittoria had been fought, 
and the King was a fugitive on the way to France. Foy 
received orders a little earlier, though not apparently those 
sent directly by the King, but a copy of a dispatch to Thouvenot, 
governor of Vittoria, in which the latter was instructed ‘ that 
enCTal Foy and his division are in your neighbourhood, you 
are to bid him give up his march on Bilbao, and draw in towards 
Vittona, unless his presence is absolutely necessary at the 
point where he may be at present L’ This unhappy piece of 

’ Vie militaire du GMral Foy, p. 206. The editor, Girod de I’Ain 

tto LterauTd?®* Foy got no other dispatch, though Jourdan declares 
tnat several had been sent to him. 
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wordiBg gave Foy a choice, which he interpreted as authorizing 
Mm to remain at Bergara, so as to cover the high road to France, 
a task wMch he held to be ‘ absolutely necessary.’ 

As to the troops already on the spot, Reille was ordered to 
defend the line of the Bayas river, until the armies of the 
South and Centre should have had time to get past his rear 
and reach Vittoria. Gazan was ordered to collect the whole 
of the Army of the South at Arminion, behind Miranda, 
drawing in at once the considerable detachment which he had 
left beyond the Ebro. In this position he was to wait till 
D’Erlon, with the Army of the Centre, who had to move up 
from Haro, ten miles to the south, should have arrived and 
have got on to the great chaussee. He was then to follow him, 
acting as rearguard of the whole force. Between Arminion 
and Vittoria the road passes for two miles through the very 
narrow defile of Puebla, the bottle-neck through which the 
Zadorra river cuts its way from the upland plain of Vittoria 
to the lower level of the Ebro valley. 

D’Erlon, starting at dawn from Haro, reached Arminion at 
10 o’clock in the morning of the 19th, and pushed up the defile : 
the head of his column was just emerging from its northern end 
when a heavy cannonade began to be heard in the west. It 
continued all the time that the Army of the South was pressing 
up the defile, and grew nearer. This, of course, marked the 
approach of Wellington, driving the covering force under Reille 
before him toward the Zadorra. The British commander-in- 
chief had slept the night at Berberena near Osma, and had 
there drafted a set of orders which considerably modified his 
original scheme : probably the change was due to topographical 
information, newly garnered up from the countryside. Instead 
of sending Graham’s column via Orduha, to cut in on the flank 
of the chaussee behind Vittoria, he had resolved to send it by 
a shorter route, a mere country road which goes by Luna, 
Santa Eulalia, and Jocano to Murguia — ^the village which it had 
been ordered on the previous day to reach via Orduna and the 
high road. Presumably it had been discovered that tMs would 
save time, — the advantage of using a first-rate track being 
more than counterbalanced by the fact that the Orduna road 
was not only ten mile« longer but crossed and recrossed by 
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steep slopes the main sierra, which forms the watershed between 
Biscay and Alava, Or possibly it was only the discovery that 
the Luna-Jocano route could be taken by artillery that settled 
the matter : if it had been reported useless for wdieeled 
traffic the old orders might have stood. At any rate, the turning 
movement, which was to take Graham into the rear of Vittoria, 
was made south of the main mountain chain, and not north 
of it 

Meanwhile, though Graham diverged north-eastward, the 
rest of the Army moved straight forward from the valley of 
the Omecillo to that of the Bayas in four columns, all parallel 
to each other, and all moving by country roads. The 3rd 
Division was ordered from Berberena to Carcamo — ^the 7th 
followed behind it. The 4th Division with D’Urban’s cavalry 
in front, and the Light Division with V. Alten’s hussars in 
front, were directed on Subijana and Pobes, keeping in close 
and constant communication with each other. Behind them 
came the cavalry reserve — ^R. HilFs, Grant’s, and Ponsonby’s 
brigades — also the heavy artillery. Hill’s column, which had 
now come up into touch with the leading divisions, kept to 
the high road from Osma and Espejo towards the Puente Lara 
and the Ebro. But only cavalry reconnaissances went as far as 
the river — ^the mass of the corps turned off eastward when it 
had passed Espejo, and moved by Salinas de Anana, so as to 
come out into the valley of the Bayas south of the route of the 
Light Division. It thus became the right wing of the army 
which was deploying for the frontal attack. 

It has been mentioned above that a local Spanish force from 
the Cantabrian mountains had joined Wellington at Medina 
de Pomar; this was the so-called ‘division’, some 3,500 
bayonets, of the great guerrillero of the coast-land, Longa, now 
no more an irregular but a titular colonel, while his partida had 
been reorganized as four battalions of light infantry. Longa 
was a tough and persistent fighter — a case of the ‘ survival 

^ It would appear, however, that though the 1st and 5th Divisions and 
Anson’s <^valry never went near Orduna, yet Bradford and Pack’s Portu- 
guese (without artillery) had got so near it on the preceding day that 
Wellington let them go through it, bringing them back to the main body 
via Unza by a mountain path. See Supplememary Dispatches, vii. p. 647. 
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of the fittest ’ among many insurgent chiefs who had perished. 
His men were veteran mountaineers, indefatigable marchers, 
and skilled skirmishers, if rudimentary in their drill and equip- 
ment. Wellington during the ensuing campaign gave more 
work to them than to any other Spanish troops that were at 
his disposal — save the Estremaduran division of Morillo, old 
comrades of IlilFs corps, to which they had always been attached 
since 1811. The use which Wellington now made of Longa’s 
men was to employ them as a light covering shield for Graham’s 
turning force. They had been sent across the hills from Quin- 
coces ^ on the 17th to occupy Orduna — ^from thence they 
descended on the 19th on to Murguia, thus placing themselves 
at the head of the turning column. The object of the arrange- 
ment was that, if the enemy should detect the column, he would 
imagine it to be a Spanish demonstration, and not suspect 
that a heavy British force lay hid behind the familiar guerrilleros. 
While Longa was thus brought in sideways, to form the head 
of Graham’s column, the other Spanish force which Wellington 
was employing was also deflected to join the main army. 
Giron’s Galicians, as has been mentioned above, had been 
sent by a long sweep through the sierras to demonstrate 
against Bilbao. They had reached Valmaseda on the 18th, 
and their approach had alarmed all the French garrisons of 
Biscay. Now, having put themselves in evidence in the 
north, they were suddenly recalled, ordered to march by 
Amurrio on Orduna and Murguia, and so to fall into the rear 
of Graham’s column. The distances were considerable, the 
roads steep, and Giron only came up with the Anglo-Portuguese 
army on the afternoon of the battle of Vittoria, in which (unlike 
Longa) he was too late to take any part. Somewhere on his 
march from Aguilar to Valmaseda he picked up a reinforce- 
ment, the very small Asturian division of Porlier — three 
battalions or 2,400 men — which Mendizabal had sent to join 
him from the blockade of Santona. This raised the Galician 
Army to a total of some 14,000 bayonets. 

The 19th June was a very critical day, as no one knew better 
than Wellington. The problem was whether, starting with the 
heads of his column facing the line of the Bayas, where Reille 
1 Probably by Angulo, and the valley of the Gordajuela. 
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had rallied his three divisions and viras standing at bay, he 
could drive in the detaining force, and cross the Zadorra in 
pursuit of it, fast enough to surprise some part of the French 
army still in its march up from the south. And, as an equally 
important problem, there was the question whether Graham, 
marching on Murguia, could reach the upper Zadorra and cut 
the great road north of Vittoria, before the French were in 
position to cover it. If these operations could be carried out, 
there would be a scrambling fight scattered over much ground, 
rather than a regular pitched battle, if they could not, there 
would be a formal general action on the 20th or 21st against 
an enemy established in position — unless indeed King Joseph 
should choose to continue liis retreat without fighting, which 
Wellington thought quite possible 

Wellington is censured by some critics, including Napier^, 
for not making a swifter advance on the 19th. It is said that 
a little more haste would have enabled him to get to Vittoria 
as soon as the enemy, and to force him to fight in dislocated 
disorder on ground which he had not chosen. This seems 
unjustifiable. The distance between the camps of the Allied 
Army, in front of Osma and Espejo, and Vittoria is some twenty 
miles difiBcult ground, with the Bayas river flowing through 
the midst of it and a formidable position held by 15,000 French 
behind that stream. As Reille, conscious how much depended 
on his gaining time for the King to retreat from Miranda, was 
determined to detain the Allied Army as long as he could, it 
would have been useless to try to drive him away by a light 
attack. The rear of each of Wellington’s columns was trailing 
many miles behind the leading brigade. It was necessary to 
bring up against Reille a force sufficient to make serious resis- 
tance impossible, and this Wellington did, pushing forward 
not only the 4th and Light Divisions, but Hill’s column in 
support, on the southern flank. It took time to get them 
deployed, and the attack was opened by a cannonade. By the 
tinie that a general advance was ordered Reille had begun to 
retire— he did so very neatly, and crossed the Zadorra by the 

^ > He saj^ so in his letter to the Conde d’Abispal, DUpatches, x. pp. 445-6. 
Je les attaquerai demain, s'Us ne font pas la retraite dam la nuU: 

Napier, v. p. 114. " 
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four nearest bridges without any appreciable loss. By this 
time the afternoon had arrived, the rest of the French army 
had passed the defile of Puebla, and Wellington judged the 
hour too late for the commencement of a pitched battle 
Moreover, he did not intend to fight without the co-operation 
of Graham’s column, and the latter was not where he’ would 
have wished it to be. The day had been very rainy, the cross 
roads were bad, and by some error of staff-work the head of 
the column had not received the counter-marching orders 
directing it to march direct on Murguia, but had started in 
accordance with the earlier plan on to the Orduna road ; the 
1st and 5th Divisions had gone some way upon it before they 
were recalled and counter-marched into the right path 2 . 
Owing to blocks and bad weather they only reached Jocano, 
some six or eight miles east of Osma, by six in the evening. 
Murguia was still nine miles ahead, the rain was still falling in 
torrents, and Graham ordered the divisions to halt and encamp 
for the night. The fate of the campaign was not to be fought 
out that day, nor on the next, but on the third morning — ^that 
of June 21st, 1813. 

^ There is a good account of the skirmish on the Bayas in Wachholz, 
p. 314. He remarks on the abominable weather, ‘ incredible for the time 
of year — continuous unbearable cold and rain — ^the sun visible only for 
short intervals. Very bad roads.’ 

^ For all this see Tomkinson’s Diary^ p. 243. His statement that the 
column went off on the Orduna road by mistake and was at once set right, 
seems to me conclusive against Napier’s views. 


SECTION XXXVI: CHAPTER VII 

THE BATTLE OF VITTORIA. JUNE 21, 1818 
(A) The Fibst Stage 

The plain of Vittoria, into which the French army debonched 
on the afternoon of June 19th, is a plain only by comparison 
with the high hills which surround it on ail sides, being an oval 
expanse of rolling ground drained by the swift and narrow 
Zadorra river, which runs on its north-eastern side. Only in its 
northern section, near the city, does it show really flat ground. 
It is about twelve miles long from north-east to south-west, 
and varies from six to eight miles in breadth. The Zadorra is 
one of those mountain streams which twist in numberless loops 
and bends of alternate shallows and deep pools, in order to 
get round rocks or spurs which stand in the way of their direct 
course At one point seven miles down-stream from Vittoria 
it indulges in a complete ‘^hairpin-bend ’ in which are the bridges 
of Tres Puentes and Viliodas, as it circles round a precipitous 
knoll. At several other spots it executes minor loops in its 
tortuous course. The little city of Vittoria stands on an 
isolated rising ground at its northern end, very visible from all 
directions, and dominating the whole upland with two prominent 
church spires at its highest point. The great road from France 
enters the plain of Vittoria and the valley of the Zadorra three 
miles north-east of the city, descending from the defile of 
Salinas, a long and difficult pass in which Mina and other 
guerrilleros had executed some of their most daring raids on 
French convoys. After passing Vittoria the road keeps to the 
middle of the upland in a westerly direction, and issues from it 
by the defile of La Puebla, where the Zadorra cuts its way 
through the Sierra de Andia in order to join the Ebro. There 
is not much more than room for road, and river in the gorge, 
which is dominated by the heights of La Puebla, a spur of the 

1 An English eye-witness calls it ‘ nowhere fordable ’ : a French eye- 
witness ‘ fordable everywhere ’ ; both are wrong. Cf . Fortescue, ix. p. 152. 
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Andia, on the east, and by a corresponding but lower range, 
the end of the heights of Morillas on the west. 

But the Bayonne chaussee is by no means the only road in the 
Vittoria upland. The city is the meeting point of a number of 
second-class and third-class routes, debouching from various 
subsidiary valleys of the Pyrenees and leading to various towns 
in Navarre or Biscay. Of these the chief were (l)the Salvatierra- 
Pampeluna road, running due east, and then crossing from 
the valley of the Zadorra to the upper waters of the Araquil, by 
which it descends into Navarre. This was a route practicable 
for artillery or transport, but narrow, ill repaired, and steep — 
eminently not a line to be taken by a large force in a hurry ; 
(2) the main road to Bilbao by Villareal and Durango, a coach 
road, but very tortuous, and ascending high mountains by long 
curves and twists ; (3) the alternative coach route to Bilbao 
by Murguia and Orduha, easier than the Villareal road in its 
first section, but forced to cross the main chain of the Pyrenees 
by difficult gradients before descending into Biscay ; (4) a bad 
side road to the central Ebro, going due south by Trevino and 
La Guardia to Logroho ; (5) a similar route, running due east 
from Subijana on the Bayas to the bridges of Nanclares three 
miles up-stream from the defile of Puebla, At the opening of 
the battle of Vittoria Graham’s column was already across the 
Murguia-Bilbao road, and in its earliest advance blocked the 
Durango-Bilbao road also. Thus the only route beside the great 
chaussee available for the French was that to Salvatierra and 
Pampeluna. The road to Trevino and Logrono was useless, as 
leading in an undesired direction. 

In addition to these five coach roads there were several 
country tracks running from various points on the Bayas river 
to minor bridges on the Zadorra, across the lofty Monte Arrato, 
the watershed between the two streams. It was these fifth-rate 
tracks which Wellington used on the battle-day for the advance 
of some of his central columns, while Hill on the right was 
forcing the defile of La Puebla, and Graham on the left was 
descending from Murguia on to the bridges of the upper Zadorra 
north-east of Vittoria, 

Having their troops safely concentrated east of the Zadorra 
on the evening of June 19, Joseph and Jourdan made up their 
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minds to stand on the position behind that river, even though 
Clansel had not yet come up, nor sent any intelligence as to the 
route by which he was arriving. Aides-de-camp were searching 
for him in all directions— but nothing had yet been ascertained, 
beyond the fact that he had started from Pampeluna on 
June 15th, marching on Logrono \ There was a high chance 
that some one of many missives would reach him, and turn him 
on to Vittoria. But the idea that Ciausel must now be very 
near at hand was less operative in compelling Joseph to fight 
than the idea that he must at all cost save the vast convoys 
accumulated around him, his treasure, his military train, his 
ministers, and his refugees. He was getting them off north- 
ward by the high road as fast as he could : one convoy marched 
on the 20th, under the charge of the troops of the Army of the 
North who had formed the garrison of Vittoria, another and 
a larger at dawn on the 21st, escorted by the whole of Maucune’s 
division. It had with it many of the Old Masters stolen from 
the royal palace at Madrid — ^the pictures of Titian, Rafael, and 
Velasquez, which had been the pride of the old dynasty— with 
the pick of the royal armoury and cabinet of Natural History 
It is almost as difficult to make out how Joseph, already unequal 
in numbers to his enemy, dared to deprive himself of Maucune’s 
division of the Army of Portugal, as to discover why Wellington 
left the 6th Division at Medina de Pomar. It does not seem 
that the morale of the unit had been shaken by its rude experi- 
ence at San Millan on the 18th, for it fought excellently in 
subsequent operations : nor had it suffered any disabling losses 
in that fight. A more obvious escort might have been found in 
Casapalacios’ Spanish auxiliaries, who had already been utilized 
for similar purposes between Madrid and Vittoria, or in the 
scraps of the Army of the North which had lately joined the 
retreating host. But they remained for the battle, while 
Maucune marched north, with the cannon sounding behind 
him all day. 

When Jourdan and Joseph first arrayed their host for the 
expected battle, it would seem, from the line which they took 
up, that they imagined that Wellington would attack them 
only from the direction of the Bayas, and paid no attention to 

* Jourdan’s Mimoires, p. 474. ^ %ee Toreno, iii. pp. 238-6. 
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Graham’s flanking movement, though afterwards they wrote 
dispatches to prove that they had not ignored it. For they 
drew up the Army of the South on a short front, from the exit 
of the defile of Puebla on the south to the bridge of Villodas on 
the north, a front of three miles, with D’Erlon’s two divisions in 
second line on each side of the village of Gomecha, two miles 
farther back, and the Army of Portugal and the King’s Guards 
as a third line in reserve about Zuazo, not far in front of Vittoria, 
along with the bulk of the cavalry. This order of battle, as 
a glance at the map show^s, presupposed a frontal attack from 
the line of the Bayas, where Wellington was known to be. It 
was ill-suited to face an attack from the north-west on the line 
of the Zadorra above Villodas, and still more so an attack from 
the due north by the roads from Orduna and Murguia. On the 
morning of the 20th cavalry reconnaissances went out to look 
for the Allied Army — ^they reported that the camps along the 
Bayas above Subijana Morillos did not seem very large, and 
that on the Murguia road they had fallen in with and pushed 
back Longa’s irregulars, obviously a Spanish demonstration L 
‘ No indication being available of the details of a projected 
attack, and further information being unprocurable, only con- 
jectures could be made 

It is interesting to know from the narrative of Jourdan 
himself what these conjectures were. ‘ Wellington,’ he writes, 
‘ had shown himself since the start of the campaign more dis- 
posed to manoeuvre his opponents out of their positions, by 
constantly turning their right wing, than to attack them 
frontally and force on a battle. It was thought probable that, 
pursuing this system, he would march on Bilbao by Orduna, and 
from thence on Durango, so as to force them to fall back 
promptly on Mondragon in order to retain their communica- 
tions with France. He might even hope to force them to 
evacuate Spain by this move, because it would be impossible to 
feed a great army on that section of the Pyrenees. The King, 

^ There is an account of this skirmish in Digeon’s report, and in Hay’s 
Reminiscemes under Wellington^ pp. 107-8. 

® Jourdan, p. 473. 

® The fortified position north of the defile of Salinas, where the road 
from Bilbao to France joins rhe great chaussie. 
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knowing that Clausel was on the move, had little fear of the 
results of a march on Bilbao, for on receiving ClauseFs corps 
he would be strong enough to take the offensive himself, and 
would strike at Wellington’s communications. It did not 
escape him that if the enemy, instead of wasting more time on 
flank movements, should attack him before the arrival of 
Clausel, he was in a perilous position. For there was little 
chance of getting the better of an adversary who had about 
double numbers, and a lost battle would cut off the army from 
the road to France, and force it to retire on Pampelima by 
a road difficult, if not impracticable, for the train and artillery 
of a great host. To avoid the risk of an instant attack from 
Wellington, ought we to fall back and take up the position 
above the pass of Salinas ? ^ But to do this was to sacrifice the 
junction with Clausel, who was expected on the 21st at latest. 
And how could the army have been fed in the passes ? The 
greater part of the cavalry and the artillery horses would have 
had to be sent back to France at once— famine would have 
forced the infantry to follow. Then the King would have been 
accused of cowardice, for evacuating Spain without trying the 
fortune of battle. To justify such a retreat we should have had 
to be certain that we were to be attacked before the 22nd, and 
we considered that, if Wellington did decide to fight, it would be 
unlikely that he could do so before the 22nd, because of the 
difficulty of the roads which he had taken. After mature 
consideration of the circumstance the King resolved to stand 
fast at Vittoria.’ ^^^^^^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Putting aside the gross over-estimate of Wellington’s stxength 
— he fought with a superiority of 7 5,000*^ to 57,000, not with two 
to one — ^the main point to note in this curious and interesting 
argument is its defective psychology. Because Wellington had 
hitherto avoided frontal attacks, when flank movements suited 
him better, was it safe to conclude that he would do so ad 
infinitum ? That he was capable of a sudden onslaught was 
obvious to every one who remembered the battle of Salamanca. 
Why, if he were about to repeat his previous encircling policy, 
should he go by Orduna, Bilbao, and Durango, rather than by 

^ i. e, the position al>ove the northern exit from the plain of Vittoria. 

® Not counting Pakenham and Given, but^including Longa and Morillo. 
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the shorter turn Osma-Murguia-Vittoria ? Apparently the 
French staff underrated the possibilities of that road, and took 
the presence of Longa upon it as a sign that it was only to be 
used for a Spanish demonstration h Should not the speed with 
which Wellington had traversed the detestable country paths 
between the Arlanzon and the Ebro have served as a warning 
ths-t, if he chose to push hard, he could cover at a very rapid rate 
the rather less formidable tracks north of the Zadorra ? In short, 
the old marshal committed the not uncommon fault of making 
false deductions from an imperfect set of premises. It is 
much more difficult to say what should have been his actual 
course under the existing circumstances of June 20. Napier 
holds that he might still have adopted Reille’s old plan of 
June 12 and June 18, i.e. that he should have thrown up the 
line of communication with France by the high road, have made 
ready to retreat on Pampeluna instead of on Bayonne, and 
have looked forward to making Saragossa his base. After 
having picked up first Clausel and then so much of the Army of 
Aragon as could be collected, he might have got 100,000 men 
together and have started an offensive campaign This over- 
looks the impossibility of getting the convoys and train safely 
along the bad road from Vittoria to Pampeluna, and the 
difficulty of making Saragossa, where there were no great 
accumulations of stores and munitions, the base of an army of 
the size projected. All communication with France would have 
been thrown on the hopelessly long and circuitous route from 
Saragossa to Perpignan, for the pass by Jaca was impracticable 
for wheeled traffic. Certainly Joseph would have had to destroy, 
as a preliminary measure to a retreat via Salvatierra or Pampe- 
iuna, the greater part of his train. And what would have 
become of his wretched horde of refugees ? 

Another school of critics — ^among them Belmas — ^urge that 
while it was perfectly correct to cling as a primary necessity to 
the great road to France, Vittoria was not the right point at 
which to defend it, but the pass of Salinas. Jourdan’s objection 
that the cavalry would be useless in the mountains is declared 

^ Bigeon in his report insists that he thought there was something more 
behind Longa. But this is ea? post facto allegation. 

a Napier, v. p. 134. 
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to have little weight, and his dread of famine to be groundless. 
For Wellington could not have remained for many days in front 
of the passes — ^he must have attacked at once a very formidable 
position, or Foy and the other troops in Biscay would have 
had time to join the King ; and with 15,000 extra bayonets the 
French would have been hard to dislodge. The danger to Clausel 
would have been not very great, since Wellington would not 
have dared to detach a force sufficient to crush him, while the 
main French army was in his front, intact and ready to resume 
the offensive. And on the other flank Biscay, no doubt, would 
have been exposed to an invasion by Giron’s Galicians, when 
Foy had withdrawn its garrisons to join the main army. But 
it is improbable that this movement would have been backed 
by any large section of the Anglo-Portuguese force ; for "Welling- 
ton, as his previous action showed, was intending to keep all 
his own old divisions in one body. He would not have risked 
any of his own troops between the Pyrenees and the sea, by 
trying to thrust them in on the back of the French position, 
to Durango or Mondragon. And if Giron alone went to Bilbao 
and Durango, his presence in that direction, and any threats 
which he might make on the King’s rear, would be tiresome 
rather than dangerous. 

Be this as it may, whatever the general policy of Jourdan 
and Joseph should have been, their particular dispositions for 
occupying the Vittoria position were very faulty. It was as 
well known to every practical soldier then as it is now, that 
a normal river-position cannot be held by a continuous line of 
troops placed at the water’s edge. For there will be loops and 
bends at which the ground on one’s own side is commanded 
and enfiladed by higher ground on the enemy’s side. If troops 
are pushed forward into such bends, they will be crushed by 
artillery fire, or run danger of being cut off by attacks on the 
neck of the loop in their rear K Unless the general who has to 
defend a river front is favoured with a stream in front of him 
absolutely straight, and with all the commanding ground on 
his own side {an unusual chance), he must rather look to 
arranging his army in such a fashion as to hold as strong points 
all the favourable sections of the front, while the unfavourable 

^ Cf. events in the Nimy-Obourg Salient at Mons on August 22, 1914. 
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ones must be watched from suitable positions drawn back from 
the water’s edge. By judicious disposition of artillery, the 
occupation and preparation of villages, woods, or other cover, 
and (if necessary) the throwing up of trenches, the enemy, 
though he cannot be prevented from crossing the river at 
certain points, can be kept from debouching out of the sections 
of the hither bank which he has mastered. And if he loads up 
the captured ground with heavy masses of troops which cannot 
get forward, he will suffer terribly from artillery fire, while if 
he does not hold them strongly, he will be liable to counter- 
attacks, which will throw the troops who have crossed back into 
the river. The most elementary precaution for the general on 
the defensive to take is, of course, to blow up all bridges, and to 
place artillery to command all fords, also to have local reserves 
ready at a proper distance behind every section where a passage 
is likely to be tried 

We may excuse Joseph and Jourdan for not entrenching all 
the weak sections of their front — ^hasty field works were little 
used in the Peninsular War ; indeed the trenches which Welling- 
ton threw up on the second day of Fuentes de Onoro were an 
almost unique instance of such an expedient. But the other 
precautions to be taken were commonplaces of contemporary 
tactics. And they w^ere entirely neglected. The front liable to 
attack was very long for the size of the defending army : whole 
sections of it were neglected. Bridges and fords were numerous 
on the Zadorra : incredible as it may seem, not one of eleven 
bridges between Durana to the north and Nanclares to the 
south was blown up. The numerous fords seem not to have 
been known accurately to either the attacking or the defending 
generals, but some of the most obvious of them were ignored 
in Joseph’s original disposition of his troops. Several alike of 
bridges and fords were lightly watched by cavalry only, with 
no further precaution taken. What is most astonishing is to 
find that bridges which were actually used by French exploring 

^ The ciasslcal instance of the proper defence of a river front is (I suppose) 
Lee's defence of the Rappahannock at the battle of Fredericksburg. For the 
ruinous fate of an army which gets across at one or two points of a long 
front, and is counter-attacked, cf. the battle of the Katzbach, fought two 
months after Vittoria. ^ 
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parties on June 20th, so that their existence was thoroughly- 
realized, were found intact and in some cases unguarded on the 
21st \ The fact would seem to be that the King’s head- 
quarters staff was dominated by a false idea : that Wellington’s 
attack would be delivered on the south part of the river front, 
from the defile of Puebla to the bridge of Villodas ; and that 
the troops discovered on the Murguia road were Longa’s 
irregulars only, bound on a demonstration. An acute British 
observer remarked that the French position had two main 
defects — the more important one was that it faced the -wrong 
way ^ : this was quite true. 

The final arrangement, as taken up on the morning of 
June 20 was that the Army of the South arrayed itself so as to 
block the debouches from the defile of La Puebla and the 
bridges immediately up-stream from it— those of Nanclares and 
Villodas. Gazan did not occupy the entrance of the defile of 
La Puebla— to do so he must have stretched his line farther south 
and east than his numbers permitted. But he held its exits, 
with some voltigeur companies from Maransin’s brigade, perched 
high up on the culminating ground immediately above the river. 

From this lofty point on the heights of Puebla his first line 
stretched north-eastward along a line of low hills, past the 
villages of Subijana (low down and not far from the Puebla 
heights) and Arinez (on the high road, at the spot where it 
crosses the position), a dominating point on the sky-line. The 
right wing nearly reached to the Zadorra at the spot where it 
makes the ‘ hairpin bend ’ alluded to above. But the solid 
occupation by formed troops did not extend so far : there w'ere 
only a cavalry regiment and three guns watching the bridge of 
Mendoza ®, and a single company of voltigeurs watching that of 
Villodas. The disposition of the units was, counting from the 
French left, first Maransin’s brigade occupying Subijana, next 
Conroux’s division in a single line on the slopes to the north of 
the village of Zumelzu, with a battalion holding a wood in front 

‘ EspeciaUy the bridges of Tres Puentes and Nanclares by which a 
Mconnais^ce was made on June 20, and that of Mendoza up-stream, 
bee Jourdan, p. 473. 

® Blakiston’s Twelve Years of Military Adventure, ii. p. 207. 

® And this not belonging to the Army of the South, but to d’Erlon — 
Avy’s 27th Chasseurs. 
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OE lower ground. Then came Daricau’s division^ one brigade 
in front line across the high road, the other brigade (St. PoFs) in 
reserve north of the road, and in rear of LevaFs division, which 
was deployed on the prominent height in front of the village of 
Arihez, which formed the end of the main position. Between 
Leva! and the Zadorra there was only Avy’s few squadrons of 
light horse, watching the bridge of Mendoza. Nearly a mile 
to the rear of the main line Villatte’s division stood in reserve, 
on the heights on the other side of Arihez, and with it Pierre 
Soult’s cavalry. The position was heavily gunned, as artillery 
support went in those days. Each of the three front-line 
divisions had its battery with it — a fourth belonging to Pierre 
Soult’s cavalry was placed on a knoll in front of the position, 
from which it could sweep the approaches from the bridge of 
Nanclares. In reserve behind Arihez was not only Viliatte’s 
battery, but two others drawn from the general artillery park, 
and during the early stage of the battle another pair of batteries, 
belonging to the Army of Portugal, were sent to join LevaFs 
divisional guns on the north end of the position. Gazan had 
therefore some 54 pieces in hand, without counting the half- 
battery of horse artillery belonging to Digeon’s dragoons, 
which was absent far to his extreme right, by the banks of the 
upper Zadorra. 

Three-quarters of a mile behind Gazan’s reserves, the whole 
Army of the Centre was deployed on each side of the high road, 
Darmagnac’s division north of it in front of Zuazo, Cassagne’s 
division south of it, level with Gomecha. Treillard’s dragoons 
were behind Cassagne ; Avy’s chasseurs (as has been mentioned 
above) were watching the Zadorra on the right. 

In the original order of battle of the 20th the Army of 
Portugal had been in third line, a mile behind the Army of the 
Centre, on a level with the villages of Ali and Armentia. But 
when Digeon’s dragoons reported in the afternoon that they 
had discovered Longa’s column on the Murguia road, it was 
decided that a flank guard must be tlirown out in that direction, 
to cover Vittoria and the high road to France from possible 
raids. Wherefore Reille was told that it would be his duty to 
provide against this danger. He took out Menne’s brigade of 
Sarrut’s division from the line, pushed it over the Zadorra, and 
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established it in a position level with Araiiguiz on the Murguia 
road, a mile and more beyond the river. Late at night, appar- 
ently on a report from a deserter that there were British troops 
behind Longa ^ — (indeed the man said that Wellington himself 
was on the Bilbao road) — Reille took off the other brigade of 
Sarrut’s division in the same direction, and sent it with Curto’s 
regiments of light horse to join Menne. There remained in 
front of Vittoria of infantry only Lamartiniere’s division, and 
the King’s Guards ; but there was a very large body of cavalry 
in reserve — ^Tilly’s and Digeon’s dragoon divisions of the Army 
of the South, the King’s two Guard regiments of lancers, and the 
bulk of the horse of the Army of Portugal, Boyer’s dragoons 
and Mermet’s chasseurs : there must have been 5,000 sabres 
or more in hand. 

One further precaution was taken — lest the enemy might be 
moving against the high road to France from points even more 
to the north than Murguia, a trifling force was sent to cover the 
exit of the chaussee from the pass of Salinas ; this was the 
Spanish ‘ division ’ of Casapalacios belonging to the Army of 
the Centre, strengthened by some scraps of the French troops 
of the Army of the North, which had come in from minor 
garrisons during the recent retreat. Casapalacios’ Afrancesados^ 
nominally three regiments strong, were under 2,000 bayonets — 
they had ivith them five weak squadrons of their own nation, 
a half-battery, also Spanish, and an uncertain (but small) 
French auxiliary force, which included a battalion of the 
3rd Line, part of the 15th Chasseurs, and a section of guns 
equipped from the artillery depot of the Army of the North, 
which had long been established at Vittoria and had not been 
sent to the rear Casapalacios took post at Durana, covering 

^ This story is given by Gazan in his report, as a proof that Jourdan 
had ample warning that there was danger from the north as well as from 
the east. 

2 These troops were ‘ nobody’s children ’ and get ignored in Gazan’s 
and Heille’s reports. But we hear of the 3rd Line defending Gamarra 
Menor in one French report, a fact corroborated by its showing two officer- 
casualties in Martinien’s lists — ^the guns are mentioned in Tirlet’s artillery 
report. Cavalry of the Army of the North is vaguely mentioned — its 
presence seems established by an officer-casualty of the 15th Chasseurs in 
Martinien. I suspect the presence of part of the 10th Leger, which has an 
officer-casualty, Vittoria 22nd June, presumably a misprint for 21st. 
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the bridge of that village, the most northerly one on the 
Zadorra : the French battalion was at Gamarra Manor on the 
other side of the water. 

Wellington spent the 20th in arranging for the general attack, 
which he had determined to deliver if Joseph stood his ground. 
The plan was ambitious, for the battlefield was far larger than 
any on which the Anglo-Portuguese Army had ever fought 
before, and the numbers available were 30,000 more than they 
had been at Salamanca or Bussaco, and more than double those 
of Fuentes de Onoro. Moreover, he intended to operate with 
a great detached turning force against the enemy’s flank and 
rear, a thing that he had only once done before — at Salamanca — 
and then only with a single division. The battle plan was 
essentially a time-problem : he had to arrange for the simul- 
taneous appearance of four separate masses in front of the 
French position. All started from parallel points in the valley 
of the Bayas, but the obstacles in front of them were of very 
varying difficulty, and the distances to be covered were very 
different. 

(1) Hill, with the large 2nd Division (four brigades), Silveira’s 
Portuguese division, Morillo’s Spaniards, and V. Alton’s and 
Fane’s light dragoons, 20,000 sabres and bayonets in all, was 
to cross the Zadorra completely outside the extreme French 
left wing, to storm the heights of Puebla, which formed the end 
of Gazan’s line, and then, advancing from the defile, to strike at 
Subijana de Alava with his main body, while continuing to 
thrust his flank along the heights above, which dominated the 
whole region, and extended far behind the enemy’s left wing. 

(2) Two parallel columns were to march from the camps on 
the Bayas ; one consisting of the 4th and Light Divisions, 
R. Hill’s, Grant’s, and Ponsonby’s cavalry brigades, and 
D’Urban’s Portuguese horse, was to advance by the country 
road from Subijana Morillas to the two bridges of Nanclares. 
Opposite those passages and the neighbouring ones it was to 
deploy, and to attack the French centre, when Hill should have 
got a footing on the Puebla heights and in the plain by Subijana. 
The second colmnn, consisting of the 3rd and 7th Divisions, 
was to move from Zuazo and Anda on the Bayas across the high 
mountain called Monte Arrato by a country track, and to 
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descend into the valley of the Zadorra at Las Gnetas, opposite 
the bridge of Mendoza, up-stream from the ‘hairpin bend \ 
In this position it would be almost in the rear of Gazan’s right 
wing above Villodas : it was to attack at once on reaching its 
ground, if the progress of Hill on the south was seen to be 
satisfactory. ‘ The movement to be regulated from the right : 
although these columns are to make such movements in advance 
as may be evidently necessary to favour the progress of the two 
columns on their right, they are not to descend into the low 
ground toivard Vittoria or the great road.’ The total strength 
of the four divisions and cavalry of this section of the army was 
about 30,000 sabres and bayonets. 

(3) Graham’s column-head was at Olano, three miles in front 
of Murguia, and six from the Zadorra. He had in front Longa’s 
Spanish infantry, with whom Anson’s light dragoons were to 
join up when operations should begin. Behind were the 1st and 
5th Divisions, Pack’s and Bradford’s Portuguese brigades, and 
Bock’s heavy dragoons. The total force was about 20,000 men 
of all nations. As an afterthought on the 20th Wellington 
directed Giron, who was to reach Orduha that day, to come 
dowm to the upper Bayas in Graham’s rear, where he would act 
as a support if necessary. The object of this order is not quite 
obvious. Giron came down too late for the battle, arriving at 
Murguia only in the afternoon. It is known from his own 
dispatches that Wellington over-estimated Reille’s force, which 
Graham had to fight, not knowing of Maucune’s departure 
and Giron may have been intended to add weight to the attack 
in this quarter. His troops would, apparently, have been more 
usefully placed if they had been sent from Murguia to attack 
the unguarded upper fords of the Zadorra, 

The orders issued to Graham gave him a rather perplexing 
choice of action. He was (like the 3rd and 7th Divisions) to 
guide himself by what was going on upon his right : he must 
get in touch at once with the centre columns ; he might attack 
if it was obviously profitable to the main advance, but he was 

^ IMspaiches, x. p. 449, says that Reiile had two divisions in reserve (they 
were only two brigades) in addition to his front line holding the bridges ; 
and cf. X. p, 450, which says directly that four divisions of Reille’s army 
were present. 
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to avoid letting Ms whole corps be drawn into close action in 
front of Vittoria, for his main object must be to turn the enemy’s 
position, by getting round its right wing and cutting the great 
road to France. The lack of precise direction in this order is, 
no doubt, a testimony to Wellington’s confidence in Graham’s 
Judgement. But it cast a grave responsibility on him : if he 
had been told simply that he was to turn the French right and 
seize the great ehaussee, matters would have been simple. But 
he is given leave to attack frontally if circumstances farther 
down the line seem to make such a policy desirable : yet he 
must not attack so heavily as to make his great turning move- 
ment impossible. It must be confessed that the difficult 
problem was not well solved that day by the gallant old general. 

The whole day of the 20th was spent in getting the columns 
into order, and the arrangements for the attacks synchronized. 
Wellington took a survey of all the routes in person, as his wont 
was. It was not till late in the afternoon that he became certain 
from the dispositions of the enemy that an eleventh hour 
retreat was not contemplated by the King The timing was 
that Hill, who had a few miles to march, should attack at eight in 
the morning, that both Graham and the column consisting of the 
3rd and 7th Divisions should get into position by the same hour, 
and make ready to attack, when it was clear that the flank 
movement of Hill had already begun and was making good 
progress. Meanwhile the other central column, the Light and 
4th Divisions, should cross when Hill had won the defile of 
Puebla and room to debouch beyond it, but not before. The 
rather late hour fixed, in a month when dawn comes at 4 a.m., 
was dictated by the fact that Hill had a river to cross, and the 
3rd and 7th Divisions mountain tracks to follow, which neither 

^ Here comes in a curious incident, illustrating the extraordinary care- 
lessness of the French Staff. Gazan was very anxious to get restored to 
him an artillery officer, a Captain Cheville, then a prisoner. As an exchange 
for him he sent into the British lines on the 20th, Captain Leith Hay, a 
captured British intelligence officer, who had been with the Army of the 
South for a month, and had witnessed the whole retreat, during which he 
had been freely in intercourse with General Maransin and many staff officers. 
Onjiis release he was able to tell Wellington that the French were definitely 
halted, and expected to fight. Why exchange such a prisoner on such a 
day ? See Leith Hay, iL p. 190. Cf. Wellington Dispatches^ x. p, 443, which 
corroborates Hay’s story.’* 
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could have negotiated in the dark. Some hours of daylight were 
needed to get them into position. Even so the brigades of the 
left-centre column were several hours late at their rendezvous. 

The French commanders, as we have seen, made no move on 
the 20th, save to hurry off convoys and to throw back Reille on 
the north-west flank of Vittoria, to protect the royal chamsee 
and the two Bilbao roads. Jourdan wrote to Clarke that evening 
a perfectly sensible dispatch as to the difficulties of the situation, 
but one which showed that he was wholly unaware that he might 
be forced to a general action within the next twelve hours. All 
depended, he said, on ClauseFs prompt arrival ; if he should 
come up on the 21st there w’as no danger : if he delayed, the 
army might have to choose between two tiresome alternatives — 
a retreat on the pass of Salinas and one on Pampeluna. If 
Wellington, as he suspected, was making a great turning move- 
ment by Orduna and Durango, the army would be forced to 
take the wretched road Salvatierra-Pampeluna. ‘ The King 
does not yet know what decision he will have to make : if 
General Clausel delays his junction much longer, he will be 
forced to choose the retreat into Navarre.’ Of any idea that 
Wellington was about to attack next morning the dispatch 
shows no sign. 

Jourdan had been indisposed all that day — he was laid up in 
bed ivith a feverish attack. This caused the postponement of 
a general reconnaissance of the position, which he and his King 
had intended to carry out together. They rode forth, however, 
at 6 a.m. on the 21st. ‘ No intelligence had come to hand,’ 
writes Jourdan in his memoirs, ‘ which could cause us to foresee 
an instant attack. We arrived at the position by Zuazo, from 
which Count Reille bad been recently moved, and stopped to 
examine it. Its left rested on the mountain-chain in the 
direction of Berostigueta, its right came down to the Zadorra 
behind La Hermandad and Crispijana. It is dominating, yet not 
over steep, and has all along it good artillery emplacement for 
many batteries. It connected itself much better than does the 
Arihez position with the ground about Aranguiz now occupied 
by Reille, which might be heavily attacked. Struck with the 
advantages of this position, the King appeared inclined to 
bring back the Army of the South to occupy it, and to place the 
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Army of the Centre between it and the Army of Portugal. The 
three armies would have been closer together, and more able 
to give each other rapid assistance ; and the eye of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief could have swept around the whole of this 
more concentrated field in one glance. This change of dispo- 
sitions would probably have been carried out on the 20th if 
Marshal Jourdan had not been indisposed, and might perhaps 
have prevented the catastrophe that was to come. But the 
officer sent to call General Gazan to confer with the King came 
back to say that the general could not leave liis troops, as an 
attack on him was developing. It was judged too late to change 
position. Riding to the front of Arinez, to a long hill occupied 
by LevaFs division, on the right of the Army of the South, 
the King saw that in fact the enemy was on the move. About 
eight o’clock the posts on the mountain reported that the Allies 
had passed the Zadorra above La Puebla : a strong column w-as 
coming up the high road and the defile, a smaller one had 
diverged to its right and was climbing the mountain itself. 
General Avy, sent on reconnaissance beyond the Zadorra on the 
side of Mendoza, reported at the same time that a large corps 
was coming in on Tres Puentes behind the rear of General Leval. 
And he could see signs in the woods opposite, which seemed to 
indicate the march of other troops in the direction of the bridge 
of Nanclares. No news had yet come in from Reille, but we 
prepared ourselves to hear ere long that he, too, w^as attacked ^ 

It is unnecessary to comment on the character of a Head- 
quarters where a passing indisposition of the Chief of the Staff 
causes all movements to be postponed for eighteen hours, at 
a moment when a general action is obviously possible. But it is 
necessary to point out that the existing dislocation of the troops 
left three miles of the Zadorra front between Reille’s left and 
Gazan’s right unguarded when the battle began, and that this 
had been the case throughout the preceding day. And during 
that day who was responsible for the fact that not a single one 
of the eleven bridges between the defile of La Puebla and Durana 
had been ruined and only three obstructed ^ ? Gazan must take 
a good deal of responsibility, no less than Jourdan. 

^ Jourdan, Memoires, p. 475. 

® Djgeon had obstructed the bridges of Arriaga and Gamarra, The 
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At eight o’clock on the morning of the 21st the action com- 
menced, on a most beautiM clear day, contrasting wonderfully 
with the heavy rain of the 19th and intermittent showers on the 
29th. Every hill-crest road and village for twenty miles was 
visible with surprising sharpness, so much so that incidents 
occurring at a great distance were easily to be followed by the 
naked eye, still more easily by the staff officer’s telescope. 

The clash began, as Wellington had intended, on the extreme 
right. Here Hill’s columns crossed the Zadorra, where it 
broadened out below the defile of La Puebla, far outside the 
French line. The 2nd Division led up the high road, with 
Cadogan’s brigade heading the column ; but before they 
entered the narrows, Morilio’s Spaniards were pushed forward 
on their right, through a wood which covered the lower slopes, 
to seize the spur of the Puebla heights immediately above the 
road. Till this was cleared, it would be impossible to move the 
2nd Division forward. Eye-witnesses describe the deploying 
of the Spanish column as clearly visible from the high ground 
on the Monte Arrato heights : the first brigade appeared emerging 
from the woods below, then came stiffer ground, ‘ so steep that 
while moving up it they looked as if they were lying on their 
faces or crawling Then the smoke of the French skirmishing 
fire began to be visible on the crest, while Morilio’s second 
brigade, deployed behind the first, went up the heights in 
support. The enemy, who was not in great strength at first, 
gave way, and the Estremadurans won the sky-line, formed 
there, and began to drive up from the first summit to the next 
above it. This also they won, but then came to stand— Gazan 
had pushed up first one and then the other of the two regiments 
of Maransin’s brigade from his left, on the main position, to 
support the voltigeur companies which had been the only 
troops originally placed on this lofty ground. Hill, seeing the 
advance on the mountain stop, sent up, to help Morillo, Colonel 
Cadogan, with his own regiment the 71st, and all the light 
companies of Cadogan’s and Byng’s brigades. This turned the 
fight, and after a stiff struggle for the second summit, in which 

bridge of Villodas, below Gazan’s extreme right, had been partly barricaded. 
Not so Nanclares, Mendoza, and the bridge immediately below Tres Puentes. 

» Diary of the 43rd officer, in Maxwell, ii. p *40. 
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Morillo was severely wounded, Maransin’s brigade was turned 
back and flung down hill : it halted and reformed lov/ down on 
the slope, losing the crest completely. 

Having his flank now reasonably safe. Hill turned off the 
other two battalions of Cadogan’s brigade to follow the 71st, and 
t. hpn pushed his second British brigade (O’Callaghan’s) up the 
defile of La Puebla, and deployed it on the open ground opposite 
the village of Subijana de Alava, which lay near the high road, 
and was the first obstacle to be carried if the whole corps was to 
issue forth and attack the French left. One battery moved up 
with the brigade, and got into action on a slope to its right. The 
rest of the 2nd Division and Silveira’s Portuguese issued from 
the defile, ready to aet as reserve either to Morillo on the heights 
or O’Callaghan in the open ground. Meanwhile the enemy 
could be seen dispatching troops from his reserves, to attack 
the spurs of the mountain which had been won by Morillo and 
Cadogan. For the heights of Puebla commanded all the left 
flank of the main French position, and, if Allied troops pushed 
along them any further, Gazan’s line would be completely 
turned. Jourdan says that his orders were that Maransin’s 
brigade should have attacked, with a whole division in support, 
but that Gazan took upon him the responsibility of sending in 
Maransin alone, and only later, when the latter had been beaten 
down from the crest, first Key’s brigade of Conroux’s division 
and then St. Pol’s reserve brigade of Daricau’s division, 
from the hill on the right behind Leval. It would seem that 
Daricau’s two regiments took post on the slopes behind 
Subijana, where there was a gap in the line, owing to Maransin’s 
departure, while Key and his brigade went up the Puebla heights, 
to try to head off Morillo’s and Cadogan’s attack. 

In this it was wholly unsuccessful : after a severe struggle 
on the crest, in which Cadogan was mortally wounded the 
French reinforcements were checked and routed : the Allied 
troops began to push forward again on the heights, and were 

^ There Is a good account of the heroic death of Cadogan, a much-loved 
csoionel of the 71st, in the diary of his quarter-master, William Gavin, of 
the same regiment. When aware that he was mortally hit, Cadogan 
refused to be moved from the field, and had himself propped up against 
two knapsacks, on a point from which bis dying eyes could survey the 
whole field, and watched the fight to the bitter end. 
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getting right round the flank of Gazan’s left wing, while Maran- 
sin’s troops on the lower slopes were being contained by the 
92nd and 50th, the rear regiments of Cadogan’s brigade, 
and Daricau’s were hotly engaged with O’Callaghan’s three 
battalions, which occupied Subijana and then attacked the 
hillside above it, but failed for some time to secure a lodge- 
ment there. 

Jourdan was by this time growing anxious, and not without 
reason, at the rapid progress of the Allies on the Puebla heights. 
He ordered Gazan to send up at once his only remaining reserve, 
Villatte’s division from the height behind Arinez, to gain the 
crest at a point farther east than any that the enemy could 
reach, and to attack in mass along it. In order that he might 
not be forestalled on the summit, Viiiatte was told to march 
by a long detour, through the village of Esquivel far to the east, 
where there was a country road debouching from the ckaussee. 
Indeed so perturbed was the Marshal by the threat to his left, 
that he suspected further turning movements in this quarter, 
and sent orders for Tilly’s dragoons, from the cavalry reserve, 
to ride out by Berostigueta to the Trevino road, to see if there 
were no British columns pressing in from that quarter. He 
also directed D’Erlon to move one of his two infantry di\dsions, 
Cassagne’s, in the same direction, to support Tilly if necessary. 
Gazan, if we may credit his long and contentious report on the 
battle, suggested to Jourdan that it was dangerous to disgarnish 
his centre, and to push so many troops to his left, while it was 
still uncertain whether Wellington’s column-heads, visible on 
the other side of the Zadorra, were not about to move. Might 
not Hill’s attack be a feint, intended to draw off the French 
reserves in an eccentric direction ? The Marshal, says Gazan, 
then declared in a loud voice, so that all around could hear, 
‘ that the enemy’s movements opposite our right are mere 
demonstrations, to which no attention should be paid, and 
that if the battle were lost it would be because the heights on 
the left of Subijana remained in the enemy’s power There 
lay the real danger. 

1 From Gazan’s report in the French Archives, written at St. Jean- 
Pied-dii-Port in July — ^very much ex postjado. It was lent me by 
Mr. Fortescue, along with several other Vittorian documents. 
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Orders were given that when Viliatte should have got on the 
crest of the mountain, and should be delivering his attack, 
a simultaneous move forward was to be made by Conroux, and 
the brigades of Maransin and St. Pol, to cast the enemy out of 
Subijana, as well as off the heights of Puebla. It is interesting 
to note that Hill had as yet only engaged two British brigades, 
and one small Spanish division, and had succeeded in attracting 
against himself a much larger force — ^the whole of Conroux’s and 
Viilatte’s divisions, and the two brigades of Maransin and 
St. Pol. In the French centre and right there remained now 
only LevaFs division and the remaining brigade of Daricau’s, 
and in reserve there was only one of D’Erlon’s divisions, since 
the other had gone off on a wild goose chase toward the 
Trevino road. Wellington could have wished for nothing 
better. 

But by the time that the French counter-attack on Hill’s 
corps was developing, matters were beginning to look lively all 
along the line of the Zadorra, and the combat on the heights 
was growing into a general action. It was now about eleven 
o’clock, and Wellington had been for some time established on 
a high bank above the river, facing the centre of the French 
position, to the left of the village and bridges of Nanclares, 
from which he could sweep with his glass the whole landscape 
from the heights of La Puebla to the bridge of Mendoza. To 
his left and right the Light and 4th Divisions lay in two masses, 
a mile or more back from the river, and hidden very carefully 
in folds of the Monte Arrato, the battalions in contiguous close 
column lying down in hollow roads or behind outcrops of rock, 
and showing as little as possible. The great mass of cavalry in 
reserve, four brigades, had not been brought over the sky-line 
yet, and lay some distance to the rear. Only Grant’s hussars 
were near the Light Division, dismounted and standing to their 
horses in covered ground. The French lines were perfectly 
visible, ^ unmasked, without a bush to prevent the sweeping of 
their artillery, the charging of their cavalry, or the fire of their 
musketry acting with full effect on those who should attempt 
to cross the bridges in their front, which it was necessary to 
carry before we could begin the attack on their centre King 

^ Diary of Cooke of the 43rd in Maxwell’s Peninsutar Skdches^ ii. 42. 
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Joseph and his staff were conspicuous on the round hill before 
Arihez, 

Hill’s advance having begun, and made good progress, 
Wellington was watching for the two other movements which 
ought to have coincided with the attempt to cross the river 
at Nanclares for the frontal attack. They had neither of them 
developed as yet : at least nothing was to be seen of the 3rd and 
7th Divisions on the down-slope of the lofty Monte Arrato, and 
there had not yet been any heavy burst of cannonading from 
the upper Zadorra (which was not visible from the spot where 
the Commander-in-Chief had placed himself), to tell that Graham 
was engaged. 

The reason for the comparative silence in this quarter was 
undoubtedly the wording of Wellington’s orders to Graham, 
which left so much to the judgement of the commander of the 
great turning column. He had been placed, almost from the 
start of his march, in the presence of a secondary problem. 
Reille, as we have seen, had been given on the 20th the charge 
of the upper Zadorra and the great road to France. Hoping 
that he had only Longa’s Spaniards in front of him, and judging 
that it would be well to keep them as far from the road and the 
river as possible, the commander of the Army of Portugal had 
placed Sarrut’s division and a brigade of Mermet’s light horse in 
an advanced position a mile and more in front of the river, on 
a ridge flanking the main Bilbao road, above the village of 
Aranguiz, Lamartiniere’s division and Boyer’s and Digeon’s 
dragoons had been left on the nearer bank. When therefore 
Graham, marching down from Olano, neared Aranguiz, he 
found a considerable French force blocking the way. Remem- 
bering his orders to look to the right, to adapt his movements 
to those of the troops in that direction, and not to be drawn 
into unnecessary fighting, he halted for some time, to see how 
matters were going on the critical wing, and meanwhile deployed 
alongside of Longa’s men in his front, Pack’s Portuguese 
brigade and Anson’s light dragoons, with the 5th Division in 
support, before Sarrut’s position. He also detached Bradford’s 
Portuguese to his right, with the idea of getting in touch with 
the troops in that direction, Reille, who was present in person 
with his advanced guard, saw with dismay the depth of the 
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column descending upon him, and recognized that he must fall 
back and hold the line of the Zadorra, the only possible front 
on which he could oppose such an enemy. About midday or 
a little later Graham ‘thought himself justified in advancing, 
in order to draw the enemy’s attention to his right, and so assist 
the progress of the army from the side of Miranda (i, e. Hill’s 
column), where the enemy seemed to be making an obstinate 
resistance in the successive strong positions which the country 
afforded The very moment that Graham sent forth Longa 
and Pack to advance, the French retired by order, not without 
some skirmishing, in which the 4th Cacadores stormed the hill 
just above Aranguiz. But neither side had any appreciable 
losses. 

Graham could now advance to within a mile of the Zadorra, 
and was in command of the plain-ground as far as the villages of 
Abechuco, and Gamarra Mayor and Menor. All three are on the 
northern or right bank of the river, and Reille had determined 
to hold them as Utes de pont covering the bridges. They had 
been hastily barricaded, and the artillery of the Army of 
Portugal had been placed on the opposite bank in a line of 
batteries, ready to sweep the open ground over which an 
assault on the villages must be launched. Graham had there- 
fore to deploy for a formal attack on the new position. He sent 
Longa up-stream and over the hills, to attack Gamarra Menor 
and Durana, placed Oswald and the 5th Division, with a section 
of Lawson’s battery, over against Gamarra Mayor, and drew out 
the 1st Division and the two Portuguese brigades opposite 
Abechuco, which would have to be taken before the bridge of 
Arriaga could be attacked. Keeping in mind Wellington’s main 
purpose, indicated in his orders, of cutting the great road to 
France, he told Longa and Oswald on the flank that they might 
push hard, while he seems to have acted in a much more 
leisurely way in front of Abechuco, where no attack was 
launched till actual orders had been received from head- 
quarters bidding him press harder. But meanwhile Longa 
took Gamarra Menor from the French battalion of the Srd Line, 
and then, pushing on, came into collision at Durana bridge with 
his renegade compatriots the Franco-Spanish division of 

^ Graham’s Report, WeUingtoii Supplementary Dispatches, viiL 7-S. 
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Casapalacios. As the great road to Bayonne actually passes i 

through Durana, and was now under fire from Longa’s skir- ! 

mishers, it may be said to have been blocked for all practical 
purposes at this early stage of the battle. It was not till 
the afternoon, however, that Longa succeeded in storming the 
bridge and occupying the village, thus formally breaking the 
enemy’s main line of communication with France — ^to save 
which King Joseph had risked his all. Apparently he was 
hampered by having no artillery, while the Franco-Spaniards 
had some four or five guns with them, bearing on the bridge. 

Meanwhile Robinson’s brigade of the 5th Division had 
stormed Gamarra Mayor, defended by the French 118th and 
119th— Gauthier’s brigade of Lamartiniere’s division. This 
was a brilliant and costly affair— it being no light matter to 
attack in column of battalions the barricaded streets of a com- 
pact village. The British, however, burst in — Colonel Brooke 
with the l/4th being the first to force an entrance : the French 
abandoned three guns which had been placed in the barricades, 
and fell back in disorder across the bridge. General Robinson 
endeavoured to improve the success by instant pursuit, but 
the French had guns bearing on the bridge, which swept away the 
first platoons that tried to cross it. Very few men reached the 
other side, and they were shot down before they could establish 
a lodgement on the farther bank. It was necessary to halt, 
reform, and bring up more artillery before the attack could be 
repeated. 

It was now past two o’clock, and the noise of Graham’s 
attack was sufficiently audible all down the British line, and 
was carrying dismay to French head-quarters. But what of 
the other column, that of the 3rd and 7th Divisions, which was 
to appear on the middle Zadorra opposite Gazan’s almost 
unguarded flank, in the direction of the bridge of Mendoza ? 

It was overdue, now that both the large flanking corps were 
seriously engaged, and the attention of the enemy attracted 
toward them. But before the missing column came into action, 
there had been an unexpected modification of the position in 
the right centre. At 11,30 Wellington appeared before the 
Light Division, and told Alten to move it more to the left, so 
as to be over and above the bridge of Villodas, which it would 
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have to attack at the moment of generai advance, leaving the 
two bridges by Naiiclares to the 4th Division and the cavalry. 
So rough and wooded was the ground that the division, moving 
in a hollow way, was established less than 300 yards from the 
brink of the Zadorra and the French line, without attracting the 
notice of the enemy. An officer of the 43rd writes : ‘ I felt 
anxious to obtain a view, and walking leisurely between the 
trees found myself at the edge of the wood, in clear sight of the 
enemy’s cannon, planted with lighted matches and ready to 
apply them Had our attack begun here, the French could 
never have stood to their guns, so near were they to the thicket 
— our Riflemen would have annihilated them.’ The British bank 
of the Zadorra here completely commanded the bridge and the 
French bank, which accounts for the fact that the enemy’s 
artillery did not detect the approach of such a large body of 
troops as the Light Division. But after a time a bickering fire 
across the river between skirmishers on both sides broke out at 
several points, and some voltigeurs even pressed across Villodas 
bridge, and had to be cast back again by the skirmishers of the 
2/95th. 

There was to be, however, no attempt to pass this bridge as 
yet by the British. While Wellington was still with the Light 
Division, a peasant came up to him with the astounding intelli- 
gence that the bridge of Tres Puentes, the one at the extreme 
point of the * hairpin-bend ’ of the Zadorra, was not only 
unoccupied but unwatched by the enemy : he offered to guide 
any troops sent to it. The Commander-in-Chief made up his 
mind at once to seize this crossing, which would outflank the 
French position at Villodas, and told the peasant to lead 
Kempt’s brigade of the Light Division to the unwatched point, 
about a mile and a half to the left. ‘ The brigade moved off by 
threes at a rapid pace, along a very uneven and circuitous path, 
concealed from the observation of the French by high rocks, 
and reached the narrow bridge, which crossed the river to the 
hamlet of Yruna (part of the scattered village of Tres Puentes), 
The 1st Rifles led the way, and the whole brigade following 

^ Cooke, the 43rd officer in Maxwell’s Peninsular Sketches^ ii. 44. The 
guns were undoubtedly the Horse Artillery battery on the high-road in front 

of Gazan’s centre. 
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passed at a run, with firelocks and rifles ready cocked, and 
ascended a steep road of fifty yards, at the top of which was an 
old chapel. We had no sooner cleared it than we observed 
a heavy column of the French on the principal hill, and com- 
manding a bird’s eye view of us. However, fortunately, a con- 
vex bank formed a sort of tite de pont, behind which the 
regiments formed at full speed, without any word of command. 
Two round shots now came among us : the second severed the 
head from the body of our bold guide, the Spanish peasant. 
The brigade was so well covered that the enemy soon ceased 
firing. Our post was extraordinary — we were in the elbow 
of the French position, and isolated from the rest of the army, 
within 100 yards of the enemy ^ and absolutely occupying part 
of his position, without any attempt having been made to 
dislodge us. ... Sir James Kempt expressed much wonder at 
our critical position, without being molested, and sent his 
aide-de-camp at speed across the river for the 15th Hussars, 
who came up singly and at a gallop along the steep path, and 
dismounted in rear of our centre. Some French dragoons, 
coolly and at a slow pace, came up to within 50 yards of us, to 
examine, if possible, our strength, but a few shots from the 
Rifles caused them to decamp. We could see three bridges 
within a quarter of a mile of each other, in the elbow of the 
enemy’s position. We had crossed the centre one (Tres Puentes), 
while the other two, right and left (Villodas and Mendoza), were 
still covered by French artillery 

Expecting to be instantly attacked, and to have to fight hard 
for the chapel-knoll on which they had aligned themselves, 
Kempt’s brigade spent ^ half an hour of awkward suspense.’ 
The immunity with which they had been allowed to hold their 
position w^as suddenly explained by a movement which they 
had not been able to observe. The missing column of Welling- 
ton’s army had at last come up, and was plunging with headlong 
speed into the rear of the troops which were facing Kempt, so 

^ Of course, Cooke js understating the distance, which was about 
a quarter of a mile. 

- This interesting narrative of Captain Cooke of the 43rd must have 
been in Napier’s hands before it was printed by Maxwell, as several 
phrases fiom it are repeated in Napier, vol. v, p. 121. Sir William him- 
self was in England that day. 
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tliat the French had no attention to spare for the side-issue in 
the hairpin-bend of the Zadorra. Instead of being attacked 
the brigade was about to become at once an attacking 
force. 

A word is necessary as to the leading of this column. It had 
been placed by Wellington under Lord Dalhousie, now com- 
manding the 7th Division. This was an extraordinary choice, 
as this officer had been only a few months in the Peninsula, and 
had no experience of the higher responsibilities — though he had 
commanded a brigade in the Walcheren expedition But being 
as Lieutenant-General slightly senior to Picton (though they 
had been gazetted major-generals on the same day in 1808), he 
was entitled to take the command over the head of the war-worn 
and experienced leader of the 3rd Division. The latter had 
been directing one of the great marching columns during the 
early stages of the advance, and was not unnaturally sulky at 
being displaced. Common report in the army held that he was 
in disfavour at Head-Quarters, for intemperate letters complain- 
ing of the starving of his division during the recent march 
beyond the Ebro Be this as it may, Picton was during the 
forenoon hours of June 21st in one of his not infrequent rages. 
For though his column had started early, and the 8rd Division 
had reached Las Guetas, the villages on the south side of the 
Monte Arrato, which were to be its starting-point for the attack 
on the line of the Zadorra, »Lord Dalhousie refused to advance 
farther than the edge of the hills, using apparently his discretion 
in interpreting the orders given him ‘ to regulate his action from 
what was going on to his right and only to move when it should 
be ‘ evidently necessary ’ to favour the progress of the columns 
in that direction. He was obviously worried by the fact that 
the two rear brigades of his own division, Barnes’s and Le Cor’s, 
had been hindered by an artillery breakdown in the steep road 

^ He was, along with Stewart and Oswald, one of the three divisional 
generals who committed the gross breach of orders daring the Burgos 
retreat mentioned above, p. 152. 

^ €f. Burgoyne, Life and Letters^ L 26S (June 23, 1813), with Picton’s 
letters in Wellington Supplermniary IHspeUckes, xiv. 225, about ‘ the 
3rd Division being kept in the background, fpr Sir T. P. is by no means a 
favourite with Lord W,’ Cairnes (in Dickson, ed. Leslie) puts the change 
down as ‘ most mortifying to Picton ^ 
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behind, and were not yet up, though Cairnes’s battery, which 
had delayed them, ultimately overtook the leading brigade k 
Hence he used his discretion to wait for formal orders from 
Head-Quarters, and to do nothing. Picton, who could note the 
advance of Hill’s column, and could see that the French were 
utterly unprepared for an attack on the middle Zadorra, 
chafed bitterly at the delay. 

We have an interesting picture of him on that morning from 
eye-witnesses. He was a strange figure — suffering from inflam- 
mation of the eyes, he had put on not his cocked hat but a broad- 
brimmed and tall civilian top-hat — ^the same that may be seen 
to-day in the United Service Museum. ‘ During the struggle 
on the right the centre was inactive. General Picton was 
impatient, he inquired of every aide-de-camp whether they had 
any orders for him. As the day wore on, and the fight waxed 
louder on the right, he became furious, and observed to the 
communicator of these particulars, ‘ D — ^n it ! Lord Wellington 
must have forgotten us.’ It was near noon, and the men were 
getting discontented. Picton’s blood was boiling, his stick was 
beating with rapid strokes upon the mane of his cob. He rode 
backward and forward looking in every direction for the 
arrival of an aide-de-camp, until at last one galloped up from 
Lord Wellington. He was looking for Lord Dalhousie— the 
7th Division had not yet arrived, having to move over difficult 
ground. The aide-de-camp cheeked his horse and asked the 
general whether he had seen Lord Dalhousie. Picton was 
disappointed ; he had expected that he might at least move 
now, and in a voice which did not gain softness from his feelings, 
answered in a sharp tone, ‘ No, Sir : Ihme not seen his Lordship, 
but have you any orders for me.l ^None,’ replied the aide-de- 
camp. ‘Then, pray Sir, what are the orders that you do 
bring ? ’ ‘ Why,’ answered the officer, ‘ that as soon as Lord 
D. shall commence an attack on that bridge,’ pointing to the 
one on the left (Mendoza), the 4th and Light are to support 
him.’ Picton could not understand the idea of any other 
division fighting in his front, and drawing himself up to his full 
height said to the astonished aide-de-camp, ‘ You may tell 

^ See Dalhousie to Wellington, in Supplenuntary Dispatches, viii. p. 6, 
which leaves much unsaid. 
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Lord Wellington from me. Sir, that the 3rd Division, under my 
command, shall in less than ten minutes attack that bridge and 
carry it, and the 4th and Light may support if they choose.’ 
Having thus expressed his intention, he turned from the aide-de- 
camp and put himself at the head of his men, who were quickly 
in motion toward the bridge, encouraging them with the bland 
appellation of ‘ Come on, ye rascals ! Come on, ye fighting 
villains 

Ten minutes as the time required to plunge down from the 
hillside to a bridge two miles away seems a short estimate. But 
there is no doubt that the advance of the 3rd Division was fast 
and furious — an eye-witness describes it as shooting like a 
meteor across the front of the still-halted column-head of the 
7th Division. The military purist may opine that Picton should 
have waited till he got formal orders via Lord Dalhousie to 
advance. But the moments were precious — Kempt was across 
the Zadorra close by, in an obviously dangerous state of isola- 
tion : the French in a few minutes might be sending infantry 
to block the bridge of Mendoza, which they had so strangely 
neglected. The 7th Division was short of two brigades, and 
not ready to attack. Wellington’s orders were known, and the 
situation on the right was now such as to Justify the permissible 
advance which they authorized. Neither Wellington nor 
Dalhousie in their dispatches give any hint that Picton ’s action 
was disapproved — complete success Justified it. 

Picton had directed Brisbane’s brigade of the 3rd Division 
straight upon the bridge of Mendoza, Colville’s upon a ford 300 
yards farther up-stream. Both crossed safely and almost 
unopposed. The only French troops watching the stream here 
were Avy’s %veak brigade of cavalry— under 500 sabres — ^and 
their three horse-artillery guns commanding the bridge. But 
the latter hardly got into action, for on Picton’s rapid approach 
becoming visible, General Kempt threw out some companies 
of the l/95th under Andrew Barnard, from his point of vantage 
on the knoll of Yruna, who opened such a biting fire upon the 
half battery that the officer in command limbered up and 
galloped off. Avy’s chasseurs hovered about in an undecided 
way — ^but were not capable either of defending a bridge or of 
* Narrative of one of Picton’s staff in Robinson’s Lijeof Picion, ii. 195-6. 
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attacking a brigade in position upon a steep hill. Wherefore 
Picton got across with small loss, and formed his two British 
brigades on the south side of the river. Power’s Portuguese 
rapidly followed Brisbane, as did a little later Grant’s brigade 
of the 7th Division — Lord Dalhousie’s other two brigades (as 
we have already noted) were not yet on the ground. On seeing 
Picton safely established on the left bank Kempt advanced 
from his knoll, and formed on the right-rear of the 3rd Division. 
The trifling French detachment at the bridge of Villodas — only 
a voltigeur company — wisely absconded at full speed on seeing 
Kempt on the move. The passage there was left completely 
free for Vandeleur’s brigade of the Light Division, who had 
long been waiting on the opposite steep bank. 

The British were across the Zadorra in force, and the critical 
stage of the action was about to commence ; the hour being 
between 2 and 3 in the afternoon. 


SECTION XXXVI: CHAPTER VIII 

BATTLE OF VITTORIA. ROUT OF THE FRENCH 

When Picton and the 8rd Division, followed by the one 
available brigade of the 7th Division, came pouring across the 
Zadorra on the side of Mendoza, while Kempt debouched 
from the knoll of Yruna, and Vandeleur crossed the bridge 
of Villodas, the position of LevaTs division became desperate. 
It was about to be attacked in flank by four brigades and in 
front by two more, and being one of the weaker divisions of the 
Army of the South, only 4,500 bayonets, was outnumbered 
threefold. Its original reserve (half Daricau’s division) had 
gone off to the Puebla heights hours before : the general 
army-reserve (Villatte’s division) had been sent away in the 
same direction by Jourdan’s last orders. The nearest dis- 
posable and intact French troops were Darmagnac’s division 
of the Army of the Centre — two miles to the rear, in position 
by Zuazo : the other divisions of that army had (as we have 
seen) gone off on a wholly unnecessary excursion to watch the 
Trevino road. The left wing and centre of the Army of the 
South was absorbed in the task of keeping back Hill, and had 
just begun the counter-attack upon him which Jourdan had 
ordered an hour before. 

The sudden change in the situation, caused by the very rapid 
advance of Picton and the brigades that helped him, was all 
too evident to King Joseph and his chief of the staff, as they 
stood on the hill of Arihez. The whole force of the 8rd division 
struck diagonally across the short space between the river and 
Leval’s position — Brisbane’s brigade and Power’s Portuguese 
making for the French flank, while Colville, higher up the 
stream, made for the rear of the hill, in the direction of the 
village of Margarita. Kempt followed Brisbane in second line, 
Grant’s brigade of the 7th Division, when it crossed at Mendoza, 
came on behind Colville. So did Vandeleur, from Villodas, 
after he had pulled down the obstructions and got his men 
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over the narrow bridge. Nor was this all— the 4th Division, 
so long halted on the scrubby hillside opposite the left-hand of 
the two Nanclares bridges, suddenly started to descend the 
slope at the double-quick, Stubbs’s Portuguese brigade leading. 

Jourdan had to make a ‘ lightning change ’ in all his dis- 
positions. Leval, obviously doomed if he did not retire quickly, 
was told to evacuate his hill and fall back past Arinez, into which 
he threw a regiment to cover his retreat, on to the heights 
behind it. The two brigades of Daricau and Conroux, which 
had stood on the other side of the high road from Leval, were 
to make a parallel movement back to the same line of heights. 
The other brigades of Daricau and Conroux, with Maransin— 
now deeply engaged some with O’Callaghan and others with 
the 50th and 92nd — were to abandon the attack which they 
had just begun, and which had somewhat pushed back the 
British advance. They too must go back to the slopes behind 
Arinez. It would take longer to recall Villatte, who was now 
far up on the crest of the mountain to the left, engaged with 
Morillo’s Spaniards and the 71st. But this attack also must 
be broken off. Lastly, to fill the gap between Leval’s new 
position and the Zadorra, the Army of the Centre must come 
forward and hold Margarita, or if that was impossible, the hill 
and village of La Herraandad behind it. But only Darmagnac’s 
division was immediately available for this task, Cassagne’s 
haring to be brought back from the eccentric counter-march 
toward the Trevino road, to which it had been committed an 
hour before. In this way a new line of battle would be formed, 
reaching from the Zadorra near Margarita across the high road 
at Gomecha, to the heights above Zumelzu on the left. It was 
at best a hazardous business to order a fighting-line more than 
two miles long, and bitterly engaged with the enemy at several 
points, to withdraw to an unsurveyed position a mile in its rear, 
where there was practically no reserve waiting to receive it. 
For on the slopes above Arinez there was at that moment 
nothing but Pierre Soult’s light horse, and Treillard’s dragoons, 
with two batteries of artillery \ The new front had to be 

^ The third battery originally at Arinez was Villatte^s divisional battery, 
which had gone off with him to the Puebla heights. Neither P. Soult nor 
Treillard had guns with them. 
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constructed from troops falling back in haste and closely pur- 
sued by the enemy, combining with other troops coming in 
from various directions, viz. the two divisions of the Arni}^ of 
the Centre. And when the line should be reformed, what was 
to prevent its left from being turned once more by the Allied 
troops on the Puebla heights, or its right by columns crossing 
the middle Zadorra behind it For ^here would still be a gap 
of two miles between Margarita village and the nearest troops 
of the Army of Portugal, who were now engaged with Graham 
at Abechuco and Arriaga. 

To speak plainly, the second French line was never properly 
formed, especially on its left ; but a better front was made, 
and a stronger stand, than might perhaps have been expected, 
though the confusion caused by hasty and imperfect alignment 
was destined in the end to be fatal. 

On the extreme left Villatte had been caught by the order 
of recall at the moment when he w^as delivering his attack on 
Morillo and the British 71st. He had reached the crest as 
ordered, had formed up across it, and then had marched on a 
narrow front against the Allies. Both British and Spanish 
were in some disorder when he came in upon them — they had 
now been fighting for four hours, and in successive engagements 
had driven first Maransin’s and then St. Pol’s brigades for 
two miles over very steep and rocky ground. At the moment 
when Villatte came upon the scene, the Allied advance had 
Just reached a broad dip in the crest, which it would have to 
cross if its progress were to be continued. The Spaniards were 
on the right and the 71st and light companies on the left, or 
northern, part of the ridge. It would have been a suitable 
moment to halt, and reform the line before continuing to press 
forward over dangerous ground. But the officer who had 
succeeded Cadogan in command ^ was set on ^ keeping the 

^ Such turning might have been done either by the two belated brigades 
of the 7th Division or by troops detached by Graham, who had several 
brigades to spare, which he never used, but might have sent to pass the 
Zadorra at the bridge of Yiirre or the fords west of it, both well behind 
the new French line. 

* Who was this officer ? Not Brevet Dieut.-Colone! Cother of the 71st 
nor Brevet Lieiit.-Coionel Harrison of the 50th. Hope of the 92nd, in his 
rather detailed narrative of this fight, calls him ‘ Colonel R I cannot 
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French upon the run,’ and recklessly ordered the tired troops 
to plunge down the steep side of the declivity and carry the 
opposite slope. He was apparently ignorant that fresh French 
troops were just coming to the front — several eye-witnesses 
say that a column in light-coloured overcoats with white shako- 
covers, which had been noticed on the right, was taken for a 
Spanish detachment At any rate, the 71st crossed the 
dip— four companies in its centre, the remainder at its upper 
end — and was suddenly met not only by a charging column 
in front, but by an attack in flank and almost in rear. The first 
volley brought down 200 men — ^the shattered battalion recoiled, 
and remounted its own slope in utter disorder, leaving some 
forty prisoners in the hands of the enemy. These were the 
only British soldiers who fell into the hands of the French 
that day Fortunately the 50th, coming up from the rear, 
was just in time to form up along the edge of the dip and cover 
the retreat, and was joined soon after by the 92nd, who had 
been facing another separate French unit lower down the slopes 
and to the left flank. Seeing their opponents move off for no 
visible reason (they had received no doubt the general order 
to retire), the Highland regiment had pushed up on to the crest 
and joined the 50th and the Spaniards. 

Villatte, still ignorant that the whole French army was 
falling back, tried to improve his success over the 71st into a 
general repulse of the Allied force upon the crest, and ordered 
his leading regiment to cross the dip and attack the troops 
upon the opposite sky-line. They suffered the same fate as 
the 71st and from the same cause : the climb was steep among 
stones and furze, they were received with two devastating 

identify him. Conceivably, it may have been Colonel Rooke, the senior 
officer of Hill’s staff who may have been sent up the heights, and may 
have taken over command on Cadogan’s being mortally wounded. 

I So says the anonymous but invaluable ‘ T. S.’ of the 71st. Leith Hay, 
a prisoner with the French in this campaign, remarks that they were all 
in their summer wear of long linen overcoats, with the cross-belts put on 
above. 

» They were released at Pampelmia on the surrender of that fortress 
three months later, in a state of semi -starvation, having been carried on 
with Villatte’s division during the French retreat. They described to 
Gavin of the 71st, who happened to be present at the surrender, their 
unhappy fortunes. See his diary, p. 25. 
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volleys when they neared the top of the declivity, and then 
charged by the 50th and 92nd — ^the column broke, rolled down 
hill, and went to the rear, A second but less vigorous attack 
was made by another French regiment, and repulsed with the 
same ease— the wrecks of the 71st joining in the defence this 
time* ¥iliatte then brought up a third regiment, but this was 
only a feint — ^the attack never developed, and while it was 
hanging fire the whole division swung round to the rear 
and went off — ^Jourdan’s general order to retreat had at last 
been received, and Villatte was falling back to the new line \ 
Cameron of the 92nd, now in command on the heights, follow^ed 
him up, as did the Spaniards. But there was to be no more 
serious fighting upon the Puebla mountain : the French gave 
way whenever they were pressed 

Long before Villatte’s fight on the high ground had come to 
an end, the engagement at the other end of the French line 
had taken an unfavourable turn. The battle in this direction 
fell into three separate sections. Close to the Zadorra, Colville, 
with the left-hand brigade of the 3rd Division, was pushing 
up towards Margarita, while Darmagnac, from the heights of 
Zuazo, was making for it from the other side. It had taken 
some time to file Colville’s battalions across the ford, and 
deploy them for the advance, and the French brigade of 
Darmagnac’s division got into the village first, and made a 

^ Gazan’s most unconvincing account of all this engagement is that 
* General Villatte attacked the enemy with his usual vigour : nothing 
could resist the shock of his division. The position, whose recapture 
ought to have assured us the victory, was retaken, as well as the height in 
front of Subijana. The enemy was routed at every point. Such was the 
position of the Army of the South, when news came to the King that our 
troops by the Zadorra were attacked, and could not maintain them- 
selves. I was told to break off my attack and retire to a position further 
■hack*’." 

^ The 71st lost, beside their well-loved colonel — ^the only man mentioned 
in Wellington’s private letter of next morning to his brother Henry {Dis- 
patches, X. p. 454) — M killed, 272 woimded, and nearly 40 prisoners ; 
half the battalion. The 50th lost only 7 officers and 97 men ; the 92nd 
no more than 20 men. If Villatte gave correct figures, his total loss was 
only 3 officers and 289 men — ^including 22 prisoners. Of these the 63rd, 
obviously the leading regiment, was responsible for 135 casualties, the 
95th for 94. The other two regiments had practically no losses. These 
figures are very low, but seem to be corroborated by Martinien. 
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strong defence there, while the German brigade occnpied 
La Hermandad in its rear. Colville was held in check, suffered 
heavily, and could not get forward. But after half an hour’s 
deadly fighting the enemy gave way, not only because of the 
frontal pressure, but because the troops on his left (LevaFs 
division of the Army of the South) had been defeated by Picton 
and were retiring, thereby exposing the flank of Darmagnac’s 
line, D’Erlon drew back Chasse’s much thinned brigade half a 
mile, to the better defensive ground formed by the village of La 
Hermandad and the height above it, where his German brigade 
was already in position : this was an integral part of the new 
line on which Jourdan had determined to fight, while Margarita 
was on low ground, and too far to the front. Colville’s brigade, 
like its adversaries much maltreated was replaced by 
Grant’s brigade of the 7th Division in front line % while Vande- 
leur’s of the Light Division followed in support. They had 
now in front of them not only Darmagnac’s but Cassagne’s 
division, which had come back from its fruitless excursion to 
the Trevino road, and had joined the other section of the 
Army of the Centre taking up ground in second line. 

Meanwhile the really decisive blow of the whole battle was 
being delivered by Picton, a thousand yards farther to the 
south, in and above Arinez. The striking force here consisted 
of Power’s Portuguese brigade on the left, and of Brisbane’s 
British brigade on the right, opposite the village. Kempt’s 
half of the Light Division had followed Picton faithfully in his 
diagonal movement across the slopes, and was close behind 
Brisbane. Farther to the right the new front of attack of 
Wellington’s army was only beginning to form itself— the 
4th Division had deployed after crossing the upper bridge of 

^ Its heavy loss Of officers and 515 men out of about 2,200 present 
was nearly all, I believe, suffered at this point. The 2/87th with 244 
casualties out of about 600 present lost 40 per cent, of its strength . Chasse’s 
French brigade, the immediate opponents, had 800 casualties, nearly ail 
at this moment. 

® Why did not Dalhousie support Colville more promptly ? He had a 
bridge to cross, and some way to go, but was evidently late, 

» These details come mainly out of the Mimoire sur la EetraUe des 
Armies frangaises in the French Archives, lent me by Mr. Fortescue. 
Internal evidence shows it written by some member of D’Erlon’s staff. 
Tirlet’s report is also useful. 
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Nanciares, and was now coming on in an echelon of brigades — 
Stubbs’s Portuguese in the front echelon, then W. Anson, last 
Skerrett. They extended from the high road southwards, and 
were getting into touch with Hill’s column, which after the 
French evacuated the height behind Subijana had also deployed 
lor the advance — ^the 2nd division having now throivn forward 
Byng’s brigade on its left, with O’Callaghan’s next it, and 
Ashworth’s Portuguese in second line. Silveira’s division 
remained in reserve. The cavalry of the centre column had 
crossed after the infantry— R. Hill, Ponsonby, Victor Alten, 
and Grant by the upper bridge of Nanclares, D’Urban’s Portu- 
guese by the lower. They deployed on each side of the high 
road east of the river, behind the 4th Division, ground suitable 
for horsemen being nowhere else visible. On the heights of 
Puebla there still remained Cadogan’s brigade (now under 
Cameron of the 92nd) and Morillo’s Spaniards. This detached 
force, which was hard in pursuit of Villatte’s retreating column, 
was decidedly ahead of the rest of the army, and well placed 
for striking at the new French flank, but it was tired and had 
fought hard already for many hours. 

When the 4th Division had passed the upper bridge of 
Nanclares, and before the cavalry began to cross the Zadorra, 
Colonel Dickson had by Wellington’s orders commenced to 
bring forward the reserve artillery. Very few British batteries 
had yet come into action, the broken nature of the ground 
preventing them from keeping close to their divisions. Hence 
it came to pass that there was by this time an accumulation 
of guns in the centre : during the rest of the battle it was 
employed in mass, many divisional batteries joining the 
artillery reserve, and a formidable line of guns being presently 
' developed along the heights which had been the original 
position of Gazan’s centre and right. Some of them were to 
the north of the high road, on Leval’s hill : some to the south, 
where Daricau’s front brigade had stood when the action 
commenced. As soon as they had come up, they began to 
pound the French infantry on the opposite hill. Here General 
Tirlet had a still more powerful artillery force in action — all 
the guns of the front line had got back in safety sa^’^e one 
belonging to the horse artillery battery which had been placed 
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opposite tiie bridge of Nanclares ^5 and three batteries from 
the reserve were already in position. The cannonade on both 
sides was fierce — ^bnt it was the infantry which had to settle 
the matter, and the disadvantage to the French was that 
their troops, much hustled and disarranged while retreating 
into the new position, never properly settled down into it — 
especially Conroux’s and Daricau’s divisions, which had been 
divided into separate brigades by the way in which Gazan 
had dealt with them at the commencement of the action, never 
got into regular divisional order again, and fought piecemeal 
by regiments. 

The decisive point was on the ground at and above Arinez, 
which was held by Leval’s division, with one regiment of Dari- 
cau’s { 103 rd Line) on their left. The village, low down on the 
slope, was held by Mocquery’s brigade— Morgan’s was in support 
with ^he guns, higher up and more to the right. Picton attacked 
with Power’s Portuguese on his left, Brisbane’s brigade on his 
right, and Kempt’s brigade of the Light Division in support, 
except that some companies of the 1 / 95 th had been thrown 
out in front of Brisbane’s line, and led the whole attack. The 
Riflemen rushed at the village, penetrated into it, and were 
evicted after a fierce tussle, by a French battalion charging in 
mass down the street. But immediately behind came the 88th 
and 74th. The former, attacking to their right of the village ", 

^ Captured by skirmishers of the l/95th, as it was retreating up the 
high road and was nearing Arinez. The French infantry recovered it 
for a moment by a counter-stroke, but as the Riflemen had cut the traces 
and shot or removed the horses, they could not get the gun away. Tirlet 
says the battery lost only one gun, which is corroborated by Costello of 
the 95th, present on the spot. Kincaid and other Riflemen say three. 

2 There is a curious problem connected with a correspondence {Dispatches^ 
X. pp. 329-31) between Picton and Wellington on July 16 — ^three weeks 
after the battle. Wellington apparently thought that Picton blamed the 
88th for losing Arinez in the first assault, while it was really only two com- 
panies of the 1 /95th which had entered that village and been driven out. 
He says that he had seen the 88th coming into action in a very ragged line, 
and had himself halted them and dressed their front, before he let them go 
on : after this he did not notice what became of them, but saw them 
again after the fighting formed on the other side of the village. 

What Wellington did not witness is chronicled by Costello of the 1 /95th ; 
after describing the repulse of the Riflemen, he notes their pleasure at seeing 
* our favourite third division ' coming down the road. Arinez was promptly 
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completely smashed the French regiment which name domi to 
meet them in a close-fire combat, and drove them in disorder 
up the MU, while the latter carried Arihez itself and swept 
onward through it. The 45th, farther to the right, attacked 
and drove off the regiment of Daricau’s division wMch was 
flanking LevaL Power’s Portuguese would seem to have got 
engaged with Morgan’s brigade, on the left of the village ; it 
gave way before them, when the 74th had stormed Arinez and 
the Connaught Rangers had broken the neighbouring column. 
LevaFs routed troops appear to have swept to the rear rather 
in a southerly direction, and to their left of the high road, so as 
to leave the beginnings of a gap between them and Cassagne’s 
division of the Army of the Centre, wMch was coming up to 
occupy the ridge north of Gomecha, in the new position. 

The complete breach in the French centre made by Picton’s 

retaken and the advance recommenced. ‘ I noticed a regiment, which by 
its yellow facings was the Connaught Rangers, marching in close column 
of companies to attack a French regiment drawn up in line on the verge 
of the hill, with a small village [Gomecha ?] in its rear. The 88th, although 
under a heavy cannonade from the enemy’s artillery, continued advancing 
gallantly, while we skirmishers took ground to the left, close to the road, 
in order to allow them to oppose this line in front. Though we were 
hotly engaged I watched their movements. The 88th next deployed into 
line, advancing all the time towards their opponents, who seemed to wait 
very coolly for them. When they had approached within 300 yards the 
French poured in a volley, or I should rather say a running fire from right 
to left. As soon as the British regiment recovered the first shock, and 
closed their files on the gap that had been made, they commenced advancing 
at double time till within fifty yards nearer to the enemy, when they 
halted and in turn gave a running fire from the whole line, and then 
without a moment’s pause, cheered and charged up the hill against them. 
The French meanwhile were attempting to reload. But they were hard 
pressed by the British, who gave them no time for a second volley. They 
went immediately to the right about, making the best of their way to the 
village behind.’ 

From this it Is clear that the 88th fought on open ground, to the right 
of Arifiez and the high road. It was the centre regiment of the brigade : 
the 45th, therefore, must have been more to the right and well south of the 
road ; the 74th on the high road were the actual takers of Arinez. We 
have unluckily no description of Power’s Portuguese at the moment — but 
they lost heavily — the casualties being 25 officers and 386 men. They 
Tjmst have been engaged with Leval’s 2nd Brigade, which had been 
stationed about and to the north of Gomecha, while the 1st Brigade held 
the village of Arinez and the hill behind. 
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capture of Arinez, and the driving of Leval out of Ms position 
above it, had the immediate effect of compelling Darmagnac*s 
division to conform to the retreat, by falling back from Margarita 
on to La Hermandad and the hills behind it on the one wing, 
wMle the confused line of Daricau’s, Conroux’s, and Maransin’s 
troops, on the other hand, had to retire to the level of Gomecha, 
though the 4th and 2nd Divisions were not yet far enough 
forward to be able to press them. Nearly all the French guns 
appear to have been carried back to the new position, wMch 
may roughly be described as extending from Hermandad on 
the Zadorra by Zuazo and Gomecha to the hills in front of 
Esquivel. It was quite as good as the Margarita-Arinez- 
Zumeizu line which had just been forced by Picton’s central 
attack. 

It took some little time for Wellington to organize his next 
advance ; the troops which had forced the Arinez position had 
to be re-formed, and it was necessary to allow the 4th and 2nd 
Divisions to come up level with them, and to bring forward 
Dickson^s mass of artillery to a more advanced line, to batter 
the enemy before the next infantry assault was let loose. The 
only point where close fighting seems to have continued during 
this interval was on the extreme left, where Lord Dalhousie, 
after the French had left Margarita, was pressing forward 
Grant’s brigade of Hs own division, supported by Vandeleur’s 
brigade of the Light Division, against D’Erlon’s new position, 
where Neuenstein’s brigade of five German , battalions lay 
in and about La Hermandad, with Chasse’s dilapidated regi- 
ments in reserve behind. There was a very bitter struggle 
at this point, rendered costly to the advancing British by the 
superiority of the French artillery — ^D’Erlon had now at least 
two batteries in action— Dalhousie only his own six divisional 
guns, those of Cairnes. Grant’s brigade, after advancing some 
300 yards under a very heavy fire, came to a stand, and took cover 
in a deep broad ditch only 200 yards from the French front. 
According to an eye-witness Dalhousie hesitated for a moment 
as to whether a further advance was possible \ and had the 

^ The amusing story told of this storm by Harry Smith in his auto- 
biography (i. pp, 97-8) is too good to be omitted. ‘ My brigade was sent 
to support the 7th Division^ which was hotly engaged. I was sent forward 
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matter settled for him by the sudden charge of Vandeleur’s 
brigade, which came up at full speed, carried the 7th Division 
battalions in the ditch along with it in its impetus, and stormed 
La Hermandad in ten minutes. The German defenders — 
Baden, Nassau, and Frankfurt battalions — reeled back in 
disorder, and retreated to the crest of the heights behind, where 
Cassagne’s division, hitherto not engaged, picked them mp. 
D’Erlon succeeded in forming some sort of a new line from 
Crispijana near the Zadorra to Zuazo, where his left should 
have joined the right of the Army of the South. It is curious 
to note that while Grant’s brigade lost heavily in this combat 
(330 casualties), Vandeleur’s, which carried on the attack to 
success, suffered hardly at all (38 casualties). Their German 
opponents were very badly punished, having lost 620 men, 

to report to Lord Dalhousie, who commanded. I found his lordship and 
his Q.M.G. Drake in deep conversation. I reported pretty quick, and 
asked for orders (the head of the brigade was just getting under fire), 
I repeated the question, “What orders, my lord?” Drake became 
somewhat animated, and I heard his lordship s^y, “ Better take the 
village.” I roared out, “ Certainly, my lord,” and off I galloped, both 
calling to me to come back, but “ none are so deaf as those who won’t 
hear,” I told General Vandeieur we were immediately to take the village. 
The 52nd deployed into line, our Riflemen were sent out in every direction, 
keeping up a fire nothing could resist. . . , The 52nd In line and the swarm 
of Riflemen rushed at the village, and though the ground was intersected 
by gardens and ditches nothing ever checked iis, until we reached the rear 
of it. There was never a more impetuous onset — nothing could resist such 
a burst of determination.’ Smith’s addition that the brigade took twelve 
guns in this charge seems (as Mr. Forteseue remarks) to be of more doubtful 
value. 

Naturally there is nothing of this in Dalhousie’s dispatch — a most 
disappointing paper. It is mostly in a self-exculpatory tone, to Justify 
his lateness and the absence of his two rear brigades. He says that they 
came up at the same time as Vandeieur, which is certainly untrue, as 
neither of them had a single casualty all day. And they could not have 
failed to catch a shell or two if they had been anywhere near the fighting- 
line during the subsequent capture of Crispijana and Zuazo. Mr. Fortes- 
cue’s note that Captain Cairnes’s letter in the Dickson Papers, p. 916, 
proves that Barnes’s brigade had arrived by this time, is a misdeduction 
from Cairnes’s carelessness in talking of Grant’s brigade as ‘our first 
brigade,’ meaning thereby our leading brigade, not the brigade officially 
numbered 1. When Cairnes says that the ‘ first brigade ’ and the guns 
were Mn their place,’ while the rest arrived very late in the action, we 
need only contrast the casualty lists — 1st Brigade nil, 2nd Brigade 
330 casualties, 3rd Brigade nil, to see what he means. 
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mcluding 250 prisoners, in defending La Hermandad against 
the two British brigades 


While Wellington, after the first breaking of the French line, 
was preparing under cover of the cannonade of Dickson’s gung 
for the assault on their new position in front of Zuazo arid 
Gomeeha, General Graham was developing his attack on the 
Army of Portugal and the French line of retreat, but not with 
the energy that might have been expected from the victor of 
Barrosa. 

He had, as it will be remembered, sent Oswald and the 5th 
Division against the bridge of Gamarra Mayor, and Longa’s 
Spaniards against that of Durana, while he himself remained 
with the 1st Division, Pack’s and Bradford’s Portuguese, and 

^ It will be noticed that I put La Hermandad as the village where the 
heavy fighting took place, and which Vandeleur’s brigade stormed. All 
historians up to now have followed Napier in making Margarita the impor- 
tant place. A glance at the map will show that the latter village is too far 
forward to have been held for any time, after Leval had evacuated his 
original position on the great knoll facing Tres Puentes and Viliodas. 

I have to point out that neither Wellington nor Lord Dalhousie in the 
two contemporary dispatches {Dispaiclm, x. p. 451, and Supplementary 
Dispatches, viii. pp. 4-6) mention either place by name — only speaking of 
‘ a village.’ D’Erlon’s staff-officer in the report of the Army of the Centre 
says that Margarita was held for some time but was rendered untenable 
by LevaFs retreat— so that Darmagnae had to go back to the heights 
behind. Gazan’s report says that the British were masters of Margarita 
before he took up his position on the heights above Arinez, and that the 
heights behind Margarita were the fighting position of D’Erlon. Of the 
diarists or chroniclers who issued their books before the fifth volume of 
Napier came out, and who were present on this part of the field, Green 
(68th), Wheeler (51st), Captain Wood (82nd), mention no village names, 
nor do Lord Gough’s and Captain Cairnes’s contemporary letters, nor 
Geo. Simmons’ contemporary diary. Nor does Sir Harry Smith’s amusing 
account of his dealings with Lord Dalhousie before ‘ the village ’ which 
Vandeleur took (Autcfymgraphy, i. pp. 97-8) quoted in the preceding note. 

After Napier’s book stated that the Light Division battalions took 
Margarita, and Gough with the 2/87th La Hermandad (a reversal of the 
real time and facts as I think), most later writers accepted these statements 
as gospel. But the report of Kruse, commanding the Nassau regiment, 
absolutely proves that Napier is wrong. Moreover, the rough map, annexed 
to D’Erlon’s original report of the battle in the French Archives, gives 
Hermandad as the position of Darmagnae, with his march thither /rom 
Gomeeha and to Zuazo indicated by arrows, Kruse’s report may be found 
at length in the Nassau volume of Saussez’s Les AUemands sotis les Aigles, 
pp. 340-1. 
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the bulk of his cavalry on the high road, facing the bridge of 
Arriaga and its outlying bulwark the village of Abechuco. 
We should have expected that the main attack would be 
delivered at this point, but nothing of the sort took place. 
When the noise of Oswald’s heavy fighting at Gamarra Mayor 
had begun to grow loud, Graham directed the two Light Batta- 
lions of the German Legion (under Colonel Halkett) to clear 
the French out of Abechuco. This they did with trifling loss — 
1 officer and 51 men, capturing several guns in the village \ 
But Graham made no subsequent attempt to improve his 
success by forcing the bridge behind — as is sufficiently witnessed 
by the fact that of his remaining battalions the Guards’ Brigade 
had no casualties that day, and the three Line battalions of 
the K.G.L. one killed and one wounded. Before drawing up 
in front of Arriaga he had sent Bradford’s Portuguese, for a 
short time, to demonstrate to his right, toward the bridge of 
Yurre ; but he called them back after a space, and placed 
them to the right of Abechuco, continuing the general line of 
the First Dhdsion. Bradford’s battalions lost precisely 4 men 
killed and 9 wounded. It is clear, therefore, that Graham 
never attacked the Arriaga position at all. Why he massed 
4,000 British and 4,000 Portuguese infantry on this front — not 
to speak of two brigades of cavalry — and then never used them, 
it is hard to make out. 

We know, it is true, that not only Graham but W’^ellington 
himself over-estimated the strength of Reille’s force. They 
did not know that Maucune had gone away in the dark, in 
charge of the great convoy, and thought that Foy’s and Taupin’s 
divisions were the only troops of the Army of Portugal which 
had not rejoined. Arguing that he had four infantry divisions 
in front of him (though they were really only two), Graham no 
doubt did well to be cautious— but he was much more than that. 
It was at least his duty to detain and engage as many of the 
enemy’s troops as was possible — and he certainly did not do so. 

There was opposite him at Arriaga one single infantry 
division — Sarrut’s, and he did so little to employ it that Reille 
dared — ^after observing the British movements for some time — 

^ This British claim is corroborated by the narrative of the French 
surgeon Fee, present at Abechuco that day. 
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to take away SarruFs second brigade (that of Fririon) for use 
as a central reserve, which he posted at Betonio a mile back 
from the river, lea\’ing Menne’s brigade alone — not much 
over 2,000 bayonets — opposed to the whole 1st Division, 
Bradford, and Pack: It is true that Menne had heavy cavalry 
supports— Digeon’s dragoons and Curto’s brigade of Mermet’s 
light horse— on one flank, and Boyer’s dragoons not far away 
on the other. But cavalry in 1813 were not troops which could 
defend a bridge or the line of a river. There was also a good 
deal of French artillery present— a more important fact under 
the existing circumstances. For Reille had still twenty guns 
ranged along the river \ beside those which were detached on 
the flank with Casapalacios’ Spaniards. But Graham had almost 
as many — the three batteries of Lawson, Ramsay, and Dubour- 
dieu — and of these the two last, ranged opposite Arriaga bridge, 
and pounding the village behind it, quite held their own against 
the opposing guns. 

It can only be supposed that Graham, in refraining from any 
serious attack along the high road, was obeying in too literal 
a fashion Wellington’s orders not to commit himself to close 
fighting in the low ground, and to regulate his movements by 
those of the columns on his right (Picton’s and Dalhousie’s 
divisions). When these had worked their way up the Zadorra 
to his neighbourhood he did advance. But it was then so late 
that the enemy in front of him was able to get away, without 
any very disastrous losses. 

While Graham kept quiet on the high road, Oswald was 
engaged in a very diflerent style at Gamarra Mayor, where after 
his first capture of the village, he made at least three desperate 
attempts to force the bridge, held most obstinately by Lamarti- 
ni^re’s division. The passage was taken and retaken, but no 
lodgement on the southern bank could be made. After Robin- 
son’s brigade had exhausted itself, Oswald put in the 3 /1st 
from Hay’s brigade and some of his Portuguese^. But no 

1 Though he had lost several when La Martini^re was driven out of 
Gamarra Mayor {see above, p. 425) and Abechuco. 

® The other regiments of Hay's brigade were evidently kept in reserve, 
for the casualties of the l/88th were eight only, and those of the 1 /9th 25. 
The 8th Cagadores of Spry’s brigade lost 40 men, the Portuguese Line 
battalions only 41 between the four of them. 
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success was obtaiiied, though both sides suffered heavily. The 
casualty rolls of the 5th Division show a loss of 38 officers and 515 
men — -those of their French opponents 38 officers and 558 men. 
Practically all on both sides fell in the murderous fighting up 
and down Gamarra bridge. The forces were so equally balanced 
— each about 6,000 bayonets and one dmsional battery — that 
on such a narrow front decision was impossible when both 
fought their best. The only way of attacking the bridge w^as 
by pushing straight down the narrow street of the village from 
the British side, and across an open field from the French. Both 
parties had guns trained upon its ends, which blew to pieces 
any column-head that debouched. There were no fords any- 
where near, and the banks for some distance up-stream and 
down-stream were lined by the skirmishers of both sides, taking 
what cover they could find, and doing their best to keep down 
each other’s fire. ‘ It plainly appeared this day that the enemy 
had formed a sort of determination not to be beat : we never 
saw them stand so vigorous before,’ writes a diarist from the 
ranks, in Robinson’s brigade 

There was an absolute deadlock at Gamarra Mayor till nearly 
five o’clock in the afternoon. At Durana things went other- 
wise: Longa, though hampered by his lack of guns, ended 
by pushing the Franeo-Spanish brigade across the bridge, and 
then for some way down the south side of the Zadorra. The 
retreating party then made a stand behind a ravine and brook 
some half-mile farther on, where they were flanked by a 
brigade of Mermet’s light cavalry, as well as by their own five 
squadrons, and supported by the French battalion of the 
3rd Line which had been in their quarter of the field from the 
first. Longa was unable to push them farther — probably for 
fear of lending his flank to cavalry charges, and gained no 
further ground till the general retreat of the French army 
began. But he had effectively cut King Joseph’s communica- 
tion with France by seizing Durana — and this was the govern- 
ing factor of the whole fight, since the enemy had now only 
the Pampeluna road by which he could retreat. If Joseph had 

* Sergeant James Hale of the l/9tb, who has left us the only good 
detailed account of the fighting at Gamarra with which I am acquainted 
(PI>. 105--6). . 
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owned some infantry reserves, he could (no doubt) have driven 
Longa away ; but he had not a man to spare in any part of the 
field, and things were going so badly with the Army of the 
South that he had no attention to spare for the Army of 
Portugal. 

It must have been about four o’clock before Wellington, 
having rearranged his line and brought up his artillery, deter- 
mined to renew the general attack on the French right and 
centre. Joseph had brought up to the new position (extending 
from Crispijana on the left by Zuazo to the heights in front 
of Esquivel) the whole of the infantry of the Armies of the 
South and Centre, which now formed one rather irregular line. 
The only infantry reserve was the six weak battalions of the 
Royal Guard — perhaps 2,500 bayonets placed on the high road 
in front of Vittoria — ^there was also a mass of cavalry in reserve, 
but this was of as little use for the defence of a hill-position as 
was Wellington’s for the assault on it. There were now in line 
Tilly’s division of dragoons which had been brought back from 
its useless excursion on the Logrono road, and Pierre Soult’s 
light horse, both of Gazan’s army, with Treillard’s dragoons, 
Avy’s Chasseurs, and the two cavalry regiments of the Royal 
Guard, all from the Army of the Centre — in all some 4,500 sabres. 

The artillery, however, was very strong, and — deployed in a 
long line on both sides of the high road — was already sw^eeping 
all the slopes in front. There were present 46 guns of the Army 
of the South (all that it owned save one piece lost at Ariiiez 
and three absent with Digeon’s dragoons), twelve guns of the 
Army of the Centre, and 18 from the reserve of the Army of 
Portugal — 76 in all Dickson would appear to have brought 
up against them very nearly the same number : 54 British, 
18 Portuguese, and 8 Spanish guns, when the last of the reserve 
batteries had got across the Zadorra and come forward into 
line — a total of 75 pieces^. The cannonade was the fiercest ever 

^ Numbers impossible to determine, as they are never borne in the 
muster rolls of the Army of the Centre. But as they were 2,019 strong on 
Jnly 16, when Soult reorganized the whole Army of Spain, they were 
probably 2,500 strong before the battle. 

® So Tiriet, making allowances for the lost pieces. 

® Viz. the divisional batteries of the 2nd Division (one British, one 
Portuguese), 3rd, 4th, 7th, Light, and Silveira’s Divisions, two H.A. 
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known in the Peninsula — each side was mainly trying to 
pound the enemy’s infantry — a task more easy for the French 
than the Allied gunners, since the assailant had to come up 
the open hillside, and the assailed was partly screened by woods 
(especially in front of Gomecha) and dips in the rough ground 
which he was holding. 

The French line was now formed by Cassagne’s division on 
the extreme right, with one regiment (the 16th Leger) in 
Crispijaiia, and the others extending to meet Darmagnac’s 
much depleted battalions which were in and about Zuazo. 
Leval ought to have been in touch with Darmagnac, but 
obviously was not, the ground on each side of the high road 
being held by guns only, with cavalry in sup|X)rt some way 
behind. For after losing Arihez Leval’s infantry had inclined 
much to their left. But on the other flank Villatte had, as it 
seems, inclined somewhat to the right, for having lost the 
heights of La Puebla, he could not prevent Cameron and 
Morillo from pressing along their crest and getting behind his 
new position : they were edging past his flank all through this 
period of the action. 

The long front of the British advance started with Colville’s 
brigade — ^now once more in front line — opposite Crispijana, 
and was continued southward by those of Grant, Power, Bris- 
bane, Stubbs, Byng, and O’Callaghan, while Vandeleur, Kempt, 
W* Anson, Skerrett, and Ashworth were formed in support, 
with Silveira’s division and the cavalry in third line. The 
missing brigades of the 7th Division were not yet on the field, 
]30ssibly not even across the Zadorra, for neither of them lost 
a man that day. The advance of the line was a splendid 
spectacle, recorded with notes of admiration by many who 
witnessed it from the hill of Arinez or the heights of La Puebla* 

The French artillery fire was heavy, and in some sections of 
the line very murderous — Power’s and Stubbs’s Portuguese 
brigades were special sufferers. But the infantry defence was 
not resolute : on many parts of the front it was obviously 
very weak. The enemy was already a beaten army, he had 
been turned out of two positions, the news had got round that 

batteries attached to the cavalry, two British and one Portuguese batteries 
of the reserve, and three Spanish guns belonging to Morillo. 
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the road to France had been cut, and that Reille s small force 
was in grave danger of losing the line of the Zadorra in which 
case the whole army would find itself attacked in the rear. It 
is clear from the French narratives that the infantry did not 
support the guns in front line as they should. The reports of 
the Army of the Centre speak of being turned on their right 
by a column which kept near the river and took Crisp! j ana — 
obviously Colville’s brigade. As the 16th Leger in that village 
only suffered a loss that day of one officer and 26 men, its 
resistance cannot have been very serious. But D Erlon’s 
divisions were also outflanked on their left — ^by clouds of 
skirmishers drifting in by the wood and broken ground about 
Gomecha, who turned on the line of artillery, and began 
shooting down the gunners from flank and rear^. Obviously 
there was a gap along the high road, by which these light 
troops must have penetrated, and as obviously it was caused 
by Leval having sheered off to the south. For the artillery 
report of Gazan’s army also speaks of being turned on its right 
wing — ‘ enveloped by skirmishers who had got into Gomecha 
and were in rear of the position, which was being also attacked 
frontally.’ Nor is this all, ‘ the mass on the mountain (Cameron 
and Morillo) descended on the left flank and rear of the Army 
of the South before it had time to form again : the artillery 
found itself without support.’ If so, where were the four and 
ahalf divisions of infantry which should have been protectingit ? 

The only possible deduction from all our narratives is that 
Gazan’s army made no real stand on the Gomecha-Esquivel 
position, and retired the moment that the attack drew near. 
And the person mainly responsible for the retreat was the 
Army-Commander himself, whose very unconvincing account 
of this phase of the action is that ‘ the right flank of the line 
was continually being outflanked : I received no further orders 
about the taking up of the position of which the King had 
spoken ; the enemy was getting near the gates of Vittoria (!), 
and so I had to continue my movement toward that town, 
after having taken up a position by Zuazo, with the intention 

1 These notes are partly from Tirlet’s very interesting artillery report, 
partly from the narrative of the staff-officer of the Army of the Centre, 
already often quoted above. 
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of covering with my right-hand division and my guns the 
retreat of the rest of the army, which without this help would 
have been hopelessly compromised. At this time I had only 
lost four guns, abandoned on the extreme left of the line : the 
artillery was intact, and the army had suffered no greater loss 
than it had inflicted on the enemy.’ 

Reading this artful narrative, we note that (1) Gazan eva- 
cuated on Ms own responsibility a position that the King had 
definitely ordered him to take up — because he had ^ no further 
orders ’ ; (2) the continued ‘ turning of Ms right ’ could only 
have resulted from the defeat of his own troops on and about 
the high road — which was in Ms sector, not in D’Erlon’s, 
Leval was across it when the last phase of the battle began ; 
(B) D’Erlon held Zuazo and complained that there was nothing 
on his left, which was completely turned on the side where 
hQYsX ought to have been but was not; (4) Gazan retreated 
without any serious loss having compelled him to do so. This 
is obviously the fact. Villatte’s whole division had less than 
800 casualties, LevaFs under 800, Daricau’s under 850 : the 
only troops hard hit were Maransin’s brigade, Rey’s brigade of 
Conroux’s division, and the 103rd Line in Daricau’s. More- 
over, the 4th and 2nd British Divisions, the troops immediately 
opposed to Gazan’s main line, had insignificant losses in this 
part of the action, Byng’s brigade under 150, Ashworth’s just 
23, Anson’s 90, Skerrett’s 22 ; the only appreciable loss had 
been that of Stubbs’s Portuguese — about 240. For the heavy 
casualty lists of O’Caiiaghan’s, Cadogan’s, and Brisbane’s bat- 
talions had all been suffered in the earlier phases of the fight 
The fact is that Gazan went off without orders, and left the 
King and D’Erlon in the lurch. Jourdan is telling the exact 
truth when he says that ‘ General Gazan, instead of conducting 
his divisions to the position indicated, swerved strongly to the 
right, marching in retreat, so as to link up with Villatte ; he 
continued to draw away, following the foothills of the moun- 
tain [of Puebla], leaving the high road and Vittoria far to Ms 
left, and a vast gap between Mmself and Count D’Erlon ’ 

No doubt the breach made in the French centre when Picton 

^ See tables of losses in Appendices, nos, xi and xii, 

* Memoirs^ p, 479. 
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stormed the heights behind Arinez had been irreparable from 
the first ; and no doubt also the flanking movement of Morillo 
and Cameron on the mountain must have dislodged the Army 
of the South, if it had waited to come into frontal action with 
Cole and Hill. But Gazan showed complete disregard of all 
interests save his own, and went off in comparatively good 
condition, without orders, leaving the King, D’Erlon, and Reille 
to get out of the mess as best they might. 

Some of the British narratives tend to show that many parts 
of Gazan’s line had never properly settled down into the 
Gomecha-Esquivel position, having reached it in such bad 
order that they would have required more time than was 
granted them to re-form. An ofiicer present with the skirmish- 
ing line of the 4th Division writes in his absolutely contemporary 
diary : ‘ From the time when our guns began to open, and to 
throw shells almost into the rear of the enemy’s height, we saw 
him begin to fall back in haste from his position. We [4th 
Division] marched on at a great pace in column. From that 
moment the affair became a mere hunt. Our rapid advance 
almost cut off four or five French battalions — ^they made some 
resistance at first, but soon dissolved and ran pell-mell, like 
a swarm of bees, up the steep hill, from which they began to 
fire down on us. We disregarded their fire, and kept on 
advancing — ^in order to carry out our main object : broken 
troops are easy game. When we found the enemy in this 
second position there was heavy artillery fire. Since his left 
wing was somewhat refused, we advanced in echelon from 
the right. When we got within musketry range, we found 
he had gone off out of sight. After that we drove him out of 
one position after another till at last we were near the gates 
of Vittoria Several other 4th Division and 2nd Division 
narratives agree in stating that after the storming of Arinez 
the French never made anything like a solid stand on the 
Gomecha-Esquivel heights. But (as has been said above) the 
best proof of it is the British casualty list, which shows that 
the reserve line was hardly under fire, and that the front line 
had very moderate losses, except at one or two points. 

^ Diary of Wachholz, attached with a Brunswick light company to the 
4th Division, pp. 315-16. 
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' D’Erlon made a more creditable resistance on the French 
right, but he was obviously doomed if he should linger long after 
Gazan had gone off. After losing Crispijana and Zuazo he 
made a last stand on the slopes a mile in front of Vittoria, 
between Ali and Armentia, to which the whole of his own 
artillery and that of the reserve, and perhaps also some guns 
of the Army of the South, retired in time to take up a final 
position For some short space they maintained a furious fire 
on the 3rd Division troops which were following them up, so as 
to allow their infantry to re-form. But it was but for a few 
minutes — ^the column near the Zadorra (Grant, Colville, and 
Vaiideleur) got round the flank of the village of Ali, and the 
line of guns was obviously in danger if it remained any longer 
ill action. Just at this moment D’Erlon received the King’s 
orders for a general retreat by the route of Salvatierra. The 
high road to France had ceased to be available since Longa got 
across it in the earlier afternoon. Any attempt to force it open 
would obviously have taken much time, and might well have 
failed, since the French were everywhere closely pressed by 
the pursuing British. Jourdan judged the idea of reopening 
the passage to be hopelessly impracticable, and ordered the 
retreat on Pampeluna as the only possible policy, though (as 
his report owns) he was aware of the badness of the Salvatierra 
road, and doubted his power to carry oft his guns, transport, 
and convoy of refugees by such a second-rate track. But it 
was the only one open, and there was no choice. 

The orders issued were that the Train and Park should get off 
at once, that the Army of the South should retreat by the 
country paths south of Vittoria, the Army of the Centre by those 
north of it. The Army of Portugal was to hang on to its 
position till D’Erlon’s troops had passed its rear, and then 
follow them as best it could. All the cross-tracks indicated to 
the three armies ended by converging on the Salvatierra road 
east of Vittoria, so that a hopeless confusion was assured for 
the moment when three separate streams of retreating troops 
should meet, and struggle for the use of one narrow and inade- 
quate thoroughfare. But as a matter of fact the chaos began 


^ Thirty guns accsording to Garbo’s reportr--40 according to that of 
D’Erlon’s staff-officer, quoted above. 
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long before that time was reached, for the road was blocked 
or ever the three armies got near it. The order for the retreat 
of the Park and convoys had been issued far too late — Gazan 
says that he had advised Jourdan to give it two hours before^ 
when the first positions had been abandoned. But the Marshal 
had apparently high confidence in his power to hold the 
Hermandad-Gomecha-Esquivel line ; at any rate, he had given 
no such command. The noise of battle rolling ever closer to 
Vittoria had warned the mixed multitude of civil and military 
hangers-on of the army who were waiting by their carriages, 
carts, pack-mules, and fourgons, in the open fields east of 
Vittoria, that the French army was being driven in. Many of 
those who were not under military discipline had begun to 
push ahead on the Salvatierra road, the moment that the 
alarming news flew around that the great chaussee leading to 
France had been blocked. The Park, however— which all day 
long had been sending up reserve ammunition to the front, and 
even one or two improvised sections of guns — had naturally 
remained waiting for orders. So had the immense accumulation 
of divisional and regimental baggage, the convoy of treasure 
which had arrived from Bayonne on the 19th, and the heavy 
carriages of the King’s personal caravan, stuffed with the plate 
and pictures of the palace at Madrid. And of the miscellaneous 
French and Spanish hangers-on of the Court — ^ministers, 
courtiers, clerks, commissaries, contractors, and the ladies who 
in legitimate or illegitimate capacities followed them — few had 
dared to go off unescorted on an early start. There was a vast 
accumulation of distracted womenfolk — nous etions un bordel 
arribulant, said one French eye- witness — some crammed together 
in travelling coaches with children and servants, others riding 
the spare horses or mules of the men to whom they belonged. 
When the orders for general retreat were shouted around, 
among the fields where the multitude had been waiting, three 
thousand vehicles of one sort and another tried simultaneously 
to get into one or another of the five field-paths which go east 
from Vittoria, ail of which ultimately debouch into the single 
narrow Salvatierra road. A dozen blocks and upsets had 
occurred before the first ten minutes were over, and chaos 
supervened. Many carriages and waggons never got off on a 
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THE FRENCH. CONVOY BLOCKED 

road at alL Into the rear of this confusion there came charging, 
a few minutes^ later, batteries of artillery going at high speed, 
and strings of caissons, which had been horsed up and had 
started away early from the Park. Of course they could not 
get through — ^but the thrust w^hich they delivered, before they 
came to an enforced stop, jammed the crowd of vehicles in 
front of them into a still more hopeless block. Dozens of 
carriages broke down — ^whereupon light-fingered fugitives 
began to help themselves to all that was spilt. Of course camp 
followers began the game, but Jourdan says that a large pro- 
portion of the French prisoners that day were soldiers who 
s'amusaient d piller in and about Vittoria ; one of the official 
reports from the Army of Portugal remarks that the retreating 
cavalry joined in the ‘ general pillage of the valuables of the 
army,’ and other narrators mention that the treasure-fourgons 
had already been broken into long before the English came 
upon the scene Be this as it may, there was no long delay 
before the terrors of the stampede culminated with the arrival 
of several squadrons of Grant’s hussars, who had penetrated 
by the gap between D’Erion’s and Gazan’s lines of retreat, and 
had made a short cut through the suburbs of the town. Of the 
chaos that followed the firing of the first pistol shots which 
heralded the charge of the British light cavalry, we must not 
speak till we have dealt with the last fight of the Army of 
Portugal, on the extreme French right. 

Till Grant’s and Colville’s brigades broke into Crispijana and 
All, the line of Reiile’s gallant defence along the Zadorra had 
remained intact. Only artillery fire was going on opposite 
the bridge of Arriaga, where the 1st Division and the two 
Portuguese brigades had halted by Graham’s orders at some 
distance from the river, and had never advanced. The two 
cavalry brigades were behind them. At Gamarra Mayor the 
5th Division had failed to force a passage, though it had inflicted 
on Lamartiniere’s troops as heavy a loss as it suffered. Longa 
was held up half a mile beyond Durana, though he had success- 
fully cut the Bayonne chaussee. There was considerable 
cannonade and skirmishing fire going on, upon a front of three 
miles, but no further progress reported. The whole scene, 

* Blaze, p, 244. 
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however, was changed from the moment when Grant’s and 
Colville’s brigades, turning the flank of D’Erlon’s line close to 
the Zadorra, came sweeping over the hills by Ali into the very 
rear of Reille’s line. The Army of Portugal had been directed 
to hold the bridges and keep back Graham, until the rest of the 
French host had got off. But the danger now came not from 
the front but from the rear. In half an hour more the advancing 
British columns would be level vnth the bridge of Arriaga and 
surrounding the infantry that held it. Reille determined on 
instant retreat, the only course open to him : |J 0 far as was 
possible it was covered by the very ample provision of cavalry 
which he had in hand. Digeon, who has left a good account 
of the crisis, made several desperate charges, to hold back the 
advancing British while Menne’s brigade was escaping from 
Arriaga. One wsls against infantry, which formed square and 
beat off the dragoons with no difficulty^ — ^the other against 
hussars, apparently two squadrons of the 15th, which had 
turned northw^ard from the suburbs of Vittoria and tried to 
ride in and cut off the retreat of Menne’s battalions They 
were beaten back, and the infantry scrambled off, leaving behind 
them Sarrut, their divisional general, mortally wounded as 
the retreat began. Moreover, ail the guns in and about Arriaga 
had to be abandoned in the fields, where they could make no 
rapid progress. The gunners unhitched the horses, and escaped 
as best they could. 

Reille had drawn up in front of Betonio the small infantry 
reserve (Fririon’s brigade) which he had wisely provided for 
himself, flanked by Boyer’s dragoons and Curto’s brigade of 
light cavalry. The object of this stand was not only to give 
Menne’s and Digeon’s troops a nucleus on which they could 

1 What regiment was this ? Obviously one of Colville’s or Grant’s — as 
obviously not the 51st, 68th, 82nd, 87th, 94th, from all of which we have 
narratives of the battle, which do not mention their being charged by cavalry 
or forming square. There remain the Chasseurs Britanniques, 1 /5th, 2 /83rd 
— it may have been any of these, 

* Tomkinson of the 16th, fighting not far ofi, says that these squadrons 
* got into a scrape ’ by charging about 2,000 French cavalry (p. 249). 
They lost 2 of&cers and 57 men. This was obviously the afiair of which 
Digeon speaks. His 12th Dragoons, which charged the square, lost 22 
casualties. 
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rally's but to gain time for Lamartiniere to draw oH from in 
front of Gamarra ■ Mayor bridge, where he was still hotly 
engaged with Oswald’s division. Tins infantry got away in 
better order than most French troops on th^t day, and even 
brought off its divisional battery, though that of the cavalry 
which had been co-operating with it had to be left behind not 
far from the river-bank, having got into a marshy bottom 
where it stuck fast. The Franco-Spaniards of Casapalacios and 
their attendant cavalry escaped over the Mils east of Durana, 
pursued by Longa, who took many prisoners from them. 

When Lamartiniere’s division had come in, Reille made a 
rapid retreat to the woods of Zurbano, a mile and a half behind 
Betonio, which promised good cover. He was now being 
pursued by the whole of Graham’s corps, which had crossed 
the Zadorra when the bridges were abandoned. Pack’s brigade, 
followed by the 1st Division and Bradford, advanced on Arriaga; 
they were somewhat late owing to slow filing over the bridge. 
At Gamarra Oswald sent in the pursuit of Lamartiniere t%vo 
squadrons of light dragoons ^ which had been attached to his 
column ; these were followed by the rest of their brigade, which 
Graham sent up from the main road to join them, and also by 
Bock’s German dragoons. The object of using the smaller 
and more remote bridge was that cavalry crossing by it had 
a better chance of getting into Reiile’s rear than they would 
have secured by passing at Arriaga. The much exhausted 5th 
Division folloived the cavalry. 

Having reached the edge of the woods, Reille ordered the 
bulk of his troops to push on hard, by the two parallel roads 
wliicli traverse them, keeping Fririon’s brigade in hand as a 
fighting rearguard. The rather disordered columns were 
emerging on the east side of the woods, and streaming into and 
past the village of Zurbano, wdien the leading squadrons of 
the 12th and 16th Light Dragoons came in upon them. These 
squadrons had avoided entangling themselves in the trees till 
the French rearguard had passed on, but prepared to charge the 
moment they got into open ground, though the main body of 
the brigade had not come up. They found opposed to them 
a regiment of Boyer’s dragoons, supported by another of 
^ One each of the 12th and 16th. 
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hussars, which they charged but did not break But on the 
coming up of the rear squadrons, the attack was renewed with 
success. The French cavalry gave way, but only to clear the 
front of the 86th Line of Fririon’s brigade, which was in square 
outside Zurbano. The British light dragoons swept down on 
the square, but were completely repulsed by its steady fire. 
This gained time for the rest of Reille’s troops to make off, and 
the pursuit slackened. But the bulk of the French ivent off 
in such haste that they abandoned four guns of Lamartiniere’s 
artillery, and took away with them only the remaining two — 
the sole pieces that escaped that day of the immense train of 
Joseph’s three armies. Some hundreds of stragglers ivere 
taken, but no single unit of the retiring force was cut off or 
captured whole. Reille wisely kept his army, so long as was 
possible, on the side-paths by Arbulo and Oreytia, before 
debouching into the main Saivatierra road, which was seething 
over with the -wrecks of the other armies and the convoys. 
Hence he succeeded in escaping the utter confusion into which 
the rest fell, and, finally, when he turned into the main track, 
was able to constitute himself a rearguard to the whole. 
Graham’s pursuit of him seems to have been slow and cautious 
— ^no troops indeed ever came near the retreating columns 
except the t-wo light dragoon regiments, the Cacador battalions 
of Pack and Bradford, and some of Longa’s skirmishers, who 
(as Reille mentions) followed him along the hills on his left, 
shooting down into the retreating masses, but not attempting 
to break in. The 5th Division appears to have followed not 
much farther than the open ground beyond the woods of 
Zurbano, where it halted and encamped after eight o’clock 
in some bean-fields. Nor does it seem that the 1st Division got 

* The best account of all this is in the invaluable Tomkinson’s Diary 
(pp. 256-1), There is also an interesting narrative by Dallas, who took 
part in the charge, though he had no business there (pp. 92-3). The 
French cavalry were the 15th Dragoons and 3rd Hussars. They suffered 
heavily — ^the former regiment losing 4 officers and 53 men, the latter 
4 officers and 36 men. The British dragoons got off lightly, all things 
considered, with 1 officer and 11 men hit in the 12th, and 1 officer and 
20 men in the 16th, Tomkinson much praises the French infantry. 

‘ I never saw men more steady and exact to the word of command. I rode 
within a yard of them, they had their arms at the port, and not a man 
attempted to fire till we began to retire.’ 
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more than a league or so beyond the Zadorra The Ca^adores 
and cavalry, however, did not halt till they reached Ei Biirgo, 
four or five miles farther on. 

The scene was very different on the other side of Vittoria, 
where D’Erlon’s army was pushing its way, in utter disorder, 
through the fields and by-paths over which the Parks and 
convoy were trying in vain to get off, and Gazan’s (farther to 
the south) was making a dash over ground of the most tiresome 
sort. For in the rugged tract east of Esquivel and Armentia 
such paths as there were mostly ran in the wrong direction — 
north and south instead of east and west — ^and it was necessary 
to disregard them and to strike across country. Six successive 
ravines lay in the way — ^marshy bottoms in which ran trifling 
brooks descending toward the Zadorra — and several woods on 
the ridges between the ravines. HilFs and Cole’s skirmishers 
were pressing in the rear, and above, on the heights of Puebla, 
Morillo’s and Cameron’s troops could be seen hurrying along 
with the intention of getting ahead of the retreating masses. 
The confusion growing worse every moment — ^for companies 
and battalions each struck out for the easiest line of retreat 
without regard for their neighbours — Gazan gave orders to 
abandon all the artillery, which was getting embogged, battery 
after battery, in the ravines, and gave leave for every unit to 
shift for itself — general sauve-qui-peuL The horses were un- 
hitched from the guns and caissons, many of the infantry threw 
off their packs, and the army went off broadcast, some in the 
direction of Metauco and Arbulo, others by village paths more 
to the south. The general stream finally flowed into the 
Salvatierra road, where it was covered by the Army of Portugal, 
which was making a much more orderly retreat^. English 
eye-witnesses of this part of the battle complain bitterly that 

» Cf. the reports of the Army of Portugal, Tomkinson, Hale of the l/9th, 
and Graham’s very sketchy dispatch, which says that the infantry was 
much delayed at the bridges, but that ‘ the greatest eagerness was mani- 
fested by all the corps. The Ca§ador battalions of both Portuguese 
brigades followed with the cavalry. . . . The enemy’s flight, however, was 
so rapid that no material impression could be made on them, though more 
than once charged by squadrons of General Anson’s brigade.’ (Supple^ 
nimkiTp DtspcacheSf viii. p. 9.) 

^ Gazan says in his report that he only abandoned the guns i>ecause he 
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M horsemen ever came up to assist the wearied 2nd Division 
mtantry m the pursuit, and maintain that thousands of prisoners 
might have been taken by a few squadrons But all the 
cavalry seems to have been directed on Vittoria by the hisrh 
road, and save Grant’s hussar brigade none of it came into 
sufficiently proved by its casualtv lists-in 
K. ails, Ponsonby’s, Long’s, Victor Alton’s, and Fane’s 
rigades that day the total losses were one man killed and 
eleven wounded ! Only Anson’s Light Dragoons in Graham’s 

“ the centre got into the fighting 
at all. The rugged ground, it is true, was unfavourable for 
ca^valry action in regular order, but it was almost as unfavour- 
able for disordered infantry escaping over ravines and ditches 
Something was >vrong here in the general direction of the 
mounted arm-perhaps it suffered from the want of a responsible 
avalry leader—the brigadiers dared not act for themselves, and 
Bock the senior cavalry officer) was not only short-sighted in 
e extrme, but absent from the main battle all dayin Graham’s 
corps. One cannot but suspect that Wellington’s thunderings 
in previous years, against reckless cavalry action, were always 

Sr th' Tf ^ ‘Chance 

bv tS end, there was more gained 

by the avoidance of mistakes of rashness than lost by the missing 

o opportunities, if we take the war as a whole. But at Vittoria 

It would most certainly appear that the great mass of British 

foj! r.r" Ebm 

for all the good that it accomplished. 

east fields and roads 

east of Vittoria. ^ ^en the general debdcle began King Joseph 

town Tnd^end ’ their post on a low hill half a mile east of the 
town, and endeavoured to organize the departure of the Park 
and convoys— a hopeless task, for the roads were blocked and 

and orderlies were sent in all directions. Presently a flood of 
Vittoria. Vittoria blocked by fugitive vehicles from 

in ffieSdX^of°fd*vMdngSis^bri^^ 

and allowed to P-et nff a were mistaken for Spaniards, 

story unharmed. Surtees of the 2/95th tells a simila; 
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fugitives were driven in upon the staff, by the approach of 
British cavalry in full career. These were Grant’s 10th and 
18th Hussars, who had turned the town on its left, and galloped 
down on the prey before them. Joseph had only with him the 
two squadrons of his Lancers of the Guard, which had been 
acting as head-quarters escort all day. It would appear that 
the Guard Hussars came up to join them about this time. At 
any rate, these two small regiments made a valiant attempt to 
hold off the hussars — ^they were of course beaten, being hope- 
lessly outnumbered^. The King and staff had to fly as best 
they could, and were much scattered, galloping over fields and 
marshy ravines, mixed with military and civil fugitives of all 
sorts. Some of the British hussars followed the throng, taking 
a good many prisoners by the way : more, it is to be feared, 
stopped behind to gather the not too creditable first-fruits of 
victory, by plundering the royal carriages, \vhich lay behind the 
scene of their charge. The French stragglers had already shown 
them the way. 

Wellington, on reaching Vittoria, set Robert Hill’s brigade of 
the Household Cavalry to guard the town from plunder, and 
sent on the rest of the horse, and the infantry as they came up, 
in pursuit of the enemy. The French, however, had by now a 
good start, and troops in order cannot keep up with troops in 
disorder, who have got rid of their impedimenta, and scattered 
themselves. The country, moreover, was unfavourable for 
cavalry, as has been said above, and the infantry divisions 
were tired out. The chase ended five miles beyond Vittoria — 
the enemy, when last seen, being still on the run, w4th no formed 
rearguard except on the side road where the Army of Portugal 
was retreating. 

If the prisoners were fewer than might have been expected, 
the material captured was such as no European army had ever 
laid hands on before, since Alexander’s Macedonians plundered 
the camp of the Persian king after the battle of Issus. The 

^ The ianeers are shown in Martinien’s lists to have lost six officers, the 
hussars four. The casualties of the 18th Hussars (3 officers and 37 men) 
and of the 10th (16 men) were certainly got in tliis affair, which was 
evidently hot while it lasted. The best account of Joseph’s last half-hour 
on the battlefield is in the Meinoires of Miot de Melito (iii. pp. 280-1), who 
was at the King’s side and shared his wild ride.,. 
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military trophies compared well even with those of Leipzig and 
Waterloo— 151 guns, 415 caissons, 100 artillery waggons. 
Probably no other army ever left all it's artillery save two solitary 
pieces in the enemy’s hands \ There %vas but one flag captured, 
and that was only the standard of a battalion of the 100th Line 
which had been reduced in May, and had not been actually 
borne in the battle The baton of Jourdan, as Marshal of the 
Empire, was an interesting souvenir, which delighted the Prince 
Regent when it arrived in London 3, but only bore witness to 
the fact that his personal baggage, like that of his King, had 
been captured. A few thousand extra prisoners — ^the total 
taken was only about 2,000 — would have been more acceptable 
tokens of victory. 

But non-military spoil was enormous — almost incredible 
It represented the exploitation of Spain for six long years by 
its conquerors. ‘To the accumulated plunder of Andalusia 
were added the collections made by the other French armies— 
the personal baggage of the King — fourgons having inscribed 
on them in large letters “Homame exterieur de S.M. VEmpereur ” 
—the military chest containing the millions recently received 
from France for the payment of the Army, and not yet distri- 
buted-jewels, pictures, embroidery, silks, all manner of things 
costly and portable had been assiduously transported thus far 
Removed from their frames and rolled up carefuUy, were the 
finest Italian pictures from the royal collections of Madrid : 
they were found in the “ imperials ” of Joseph’s o^vn carriages.' 
All this mixed with cannon, overturned coaches, broken-down 
waggons, forsaken tumbrils, wounded soldiers, French and 
Spanish civilians, women and children, dead horses and mules, 
absolutely covered the face of the country, extending over the 

artillery Tiriet’s report shows that 104 were field guns actually 
raed m the battle The remaining 47 were partly the reserve guns of the 
Army of the North, left stacked at Vittoria when Clausel took his divisions 

Vit“a. ot Burg-. 

^ regiment in the Archives Naiiontdes setting 

®3gle, but the fiag of the battaUon reduced by 
topen^ ordem m the sprmg, which was in the regimental fourgon. 

on wh.vif r designing a British marshal’s baton, 

tot substituted for eagles. Wellington naturally got the 
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surface of a flat containing many hundred acres The 
miserable crowd was guessed by an eye-witness to have numbered 
nearly 20,000 persons. Spanish and French camp-followers and 
military stragglers had already started plunder — on them 
supervened English and Portuguese civil and military vultures 
of the same sort— servants and muleteers by the thousand, 
bad soldiers by the hundred : for while the good men marched on, 
the bad ones melted out of the ranks and flew to the spoil, 
evading the officers who tried to urge them on. In such a chaos 
evasion was easy. Nor were the commissioned ranks altogether 
without their unobtrusive seekers after gain — as witness the 
subjoined narrative by one whom a companion in a contem- 
porary letter describes as a ‘ graceless youth. ^ 

^ As L, and I rode out of Vittoria, we came to the camp in 
less than a mile. On the left-hand side of the road was a 
heap of ransacked waggons already broken up and dismantled. 
There arose a shout from a number of persons among the 
waggons, and we found that they had discovered one yet 
unopened. We cantered up and found some men using ail 
possible force to break open three iron clasps secured with 
padlocks. On the side of the fourgon was painted ‘VLe Lieu- 
tenant-General Villatte.” The hasps gave way, and a shout 
followed. The whole surface of the waggon was packed with 
church plate, mixed with bags of dollars. A man who thrust 
his arm down said that the bottom was full of loose dollars 
and boxes, L. and I were the only ones on horseback, and 
pushed close to the waggon. He swung out a large chalice, 
and buckling it to his holster-strap cantered off. As the people 
were cro wading to lay hold of the plate, I noted a mahogany box 
about eighteen inches by two feet, with brass clasps. I picked 
out four men, told them that the box was the real thing, and if 
they would fetch it out we would see what it held. They caught 
the idea : the box was very heavy. I led the way through the 
standing corn, six or seven feet high, to a small shed, where we 
put it down and tried to get it open. After several devices had 
failed, two men found a large stone, and, lifting it as high as 
they could, dropped it on the box. It withstood several blows, 

* AH this from Leith Hay (always an interesting narrator), voL ii* 
pp. 203 and 208. 
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but at length gave way. Gold doubloons and smaller pieces 
filled the whole box, in which were mixed some bags with 
trinkets. Just then an Ordnance store-keeper came up, and 
said there was no time to coimt shares : he would go round and 
give a handfull in turn to each. He first poured a double 
handfull into my holster. The second round was a smaller 
handfull. By this time I was reflecting that I was the only 
officer present, and in rather an awkward position. I said 
they might have the rest of my share, — ^there was first a look 
of surprise, and then a burst of laughter, and I trotted away. 
I rode eight or ten miles to the bivouack and found the officers 
in an ancient church — choused a la Cromwell. On the 23rd 

before we left our quarters, I and went up into the belfry, 

and counted out the gold — ^the doubloons alone made nearly 
£400. I remitted £250 to my father, and purchased another 
horse with part of the balance 1 .’ 

General Villatte, no doubt, had special facilities in Andalusia 

but every fourgon and carriage contained something that 
had been worth carrying off. The amount of hard cash dis- 
covered was almost incredible. Men and officers who had been 
self-respecting enough to avoid the unseemly rush at the 
waggons, had wonderful bargains at a sort of impromptu fair 
or auction which was held among the debris of the convoy 
that night. Good mules were going for three guineas— -horses 
for ten. Every one wished to get rid of the heavy duros and 
five-franc pieces, which constituted the greater part of the 
plunder ; six and eight dollars respectively were offered and 
taken for a gold twenty-franc piece or a guinea. ‘ The camp was 
turned into a fair— it was lighted up, the cars, &c., made into 
stands, upon which the things taken were exposed for sale. 
Many soldiers, to add to the absurdity of the scene, dressed 
themselves up in uniforms found in the chests. All the Portu- 
guese boys belonging to some divisions are dressed in the 
uniforms of French officers — ^many of generals K’ 

‘ Oddly enough, two contemporary diaries mention Mr. D.’s luck. He 
tw the biggest haul. Sergeant Costello of the l/95th says 

. go over £1,000. A private of the 23rd carried off 1,000 dollara 

that two of his comrades 
doubloons, and nearly l,ooo dollars (p. 165). 

® Tomkinson, p. 254. ^ ^ 
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Wellington had hoped to secure the five million francs of 
the French subsidy which had just arrived at Vittoria before 
the battle. His expectations were deceived ; only one-twentieth 
of the sum was recovered, though an inquisitorial search was 
made a few days later in suspected quarters. One regiment, 
which had notoriously prospered, was made to stack its knap- 
sacks on the 23rd, and they were gone through in detail by an 
assistant provost-marshal — ^but little was found : the men had 
stowed away their gains in belts and secret pockets ; or deposited 
them with quartermasters and commissaries who were known 
to be honest and silent. 

The only feature in this discreditable scene that gives the 
historian some satisfaction is to know that there was no mis- 
handling of prisoners — ^not even of prominent Spanish traitors. 
The only person recorded to have been killed in the chaos was 
M. Thiebault, the Eung’s treasurer, who fought to defend his 
private strong-box containing 100,000 dollars, and got shot 
The women were particularly well treated — ^the Countess Gazan, 
wife of the Commander of the Army of the South, was sent by 
Wellington’s orders in her own carriage to join her husband — 
a courtesy acknowledged by several French diarists^. The 
same leave was given later to many others, and the Commander- 
in-Chief wrote to the Spanish Ministry to beg that no vengeance 
might be taken on the captured afrancesados, and seems to 
have secured his end in the main. 

The French loss in the battle, according to the definitive 
report made from the head-quarters of the three armies after 
they had got back into France, was 42 officers and 716 men 
killed, 226 officers and 4,210 men wounded, and 23 officers and 
2,825 prisoners or missing — a total of 8,091. It is known that 
of the ‘ missing ’ some hundreds were stragglers who rejoined 
later, and some other hundreds dead men, who had not got 
into the list of killed. The total number of prisoners did not 
really exceed 2,000. But on the other hand the official returns 
are incomplete, not giving any figures for the artillery or train 
of the Armies of Portugal and the Centre, or for the Royal 

^ Miot de Melito, iii. p. 279. 

® There are amusing accounts of the conversation of this lively lady in 
the narratives of Leith Hay and Dr. McGrigor, who took care of her. 
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Guards (wliich lost 11 officers and therefore probably iso to 
200 men), or for the General Staff (which had S5 casualties), or 
for the stray troops of the Army of the North present in the 
battle. Probably the real total, therefore, was very much 
about the 8,000 men given by the official return. 

The Allied casualties were just over 5,000 — of whom 3,672 
were British, 921 Portuguese, and 552 Spaniards. A glance 
at the table in the Appendix will show how unequally they 
were distributed. Seven-tenths of the whole loss fell on the 
2nd and 3rd Divisions, with Grant’s brigade of the 7th, Robin- 
son’s of the 5th, and Stubbs’s Portuguese in the 4th. These 
troops furnished over 3,500 of the total loss of 5,158. The 
1st Division (54 casualties), the British brigades of the 4th 
Division (125 casualties). Hay’s and Spry’s brigades of the 5th 
(200 casualties),^ Barnes’ and Lecor’s of the 7th (no casualties i), 
the Light Division (132 casualties), 'Silveira’s Division (10 
casualties), the cavalry (155 casualties) had no losses of impor- 
tance. The 266 men marked as missing were all either dead 
or absent marauding, save 40 of the 71st whom the French 
took prisoners to Pampeluna. The Spanish loss of 14 officers 
and 524 men was entirely in Morillo’s and Longa’s Divisions, 
and much heavier among the Estre'madurans, who fought so 
well on the heights of La Puebla, than among the Cantabrians 
who skirmished all day at Durana. Giron’s Galicians were 
never engaged, having only arrived in the rear of Graham’s 
column just as the fighting north of the Zadorra was over. 
They encamped round Arriaga at the end of the day. 

That the battle of Vittoria was the crowning-point of a very 
brilliant strategic campaign is obvious. That in tactical details 
it was not by any means so brilliant an example of what 
Wellington and his army could accomplish, is equally obvious. 
Was the General’s plan to blame? or was a well-framed 
scheme wrecked by the faults of subordinates ? It is always 
a dangerous matter to criticize Wellington’s arrangements— 
so much seems clear to the historian that could not possibly 
have been known to the soldier on the morning of June 21st. 
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It is obvious to us now that there was a 'fair chance not only 
of beating the French army, and of cutting off its retreat on 
Bayonne, but of surrounding and destroying at least a con- 
siderable portion of it. Wellington’s orders are always extremely 
reticent in stating his final aims, and give a list of things to be 
done by each division, rather than a general appreciation of 
what he intends the army to accomplish. But reading his 
directions to Graham, Hill, and Dalhousie, and looking at the 
way on wliich they work out on the map, and the allocation 
of forces in each column, it would seem that in view of the 
distribution of the French troops on the afternoon of June 20th, 
he planned a complete encircling scheme, which should not 
only accomplish what he actually did accomplish, but much 
more. Graham, with his 20,000 men, must have been intended 
not only to force the line of the Zadorra and cut the Royal 
Road, but to fall upon the rear of the whole French army, 
which on the afternoon of the 20th had been seen to have a 
most inadequate flank-guard towards the north-east. HilFs 
20,000 men were not, as Jourdan thought, the only main 
attack, nor as Gazan (equally in error) thought, a mere demon- 
stration. They were intended to make an encircling movement 
to the south, as strong as Graham’s similar movement to the 
north. But obviously both the flanking columns, Hill’s far more 
than Graham’s, were in danger of being ^repulsed, if the French 
could turn large unemployed reserves upon them. W^herefore the 
central attacks, by the 4th and Light Divisions on the Nanclares 
side, and by the 3rd and 7th Divisions on the Mendoza side, were 
necessary in order to contain any troops which Jourdan might 
have sent off to overwhelm Hill or Graham. 

And here comes the weak point of the whole scheme — all the 
movements had to be made through defiles and over rough 
country : Hill had to debouch from the narrow pass of Puebla, 
Graham had a long mountain road from Murguia, and, worst of 
all, Dalhousie, with the 3rd and 7th Divisions, had to cross the 
watershed of a very considerable mountain by mere peasants’ 
tracks. Only the column which marched from the Bayas to 
Nanclares had decent going on a second-rate road. There was, 
therefore, a considerable danger that some part of the compli- 
cated scheme might miscarry. And any failure at one point 
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imperilled the whole, since the Nanelares column was not to 
act till Hill was well forward, and the Mendoza column was 
ordered to get into touch with the troops to its right, and regu- 
late its movements by them ; while Graham, still farther off, 
was also to guide himself by what was going on upon his right' 
to correct himself with the Mendoza column, and only to attack 
on the Bilbao road when it should be seen that an attack would 
be obviously useful to the main advance. 

Hill discharged his part of the scheme to admiration, as he 
always did anything committed to liim, and took up the 
attention of the main part of the Army of the South. But the 
central and left attacks did not proceed as Wellington had 
desired. Graham got to his destined position within the time 
allotted to him, but when he had reached it, was slow and 
unenterprising in his action. He was seeking for Dalhousie’s 
column, with which he had been directed to co-ordinate his 
operations ; he sent out cavalry scouts and Bradford’s Portu- 
guese to his right, but could find nothing. This, I think 
expla.ins but does not wholly excuse his caution at noon. But 
it neither explains nor excuses at all his tactics after he had 
received, at two o’clock, Wellington’s orders telling him to press 
the enemy hard, and make his power felt. With his two 
British divisions, the Portuguese of Pack and Bradford, and 
two cavalry brigades, he only made a genuine attack at one 
point, and did not put into serious action (as the casualty lists 
show) more than four battalions— those used at Gamarra 
Mayor. The whole left column was contained by little more 
than half of its number of French troops. Graham says in his 
dispatch to Wellington that ‘ in face of such force as the enemy 
showed it was evidently impossible to push a column across 
the river by Gamarra bridge.’ He does not explain his in- 
actmty at other pointe, except by mentioning that the enemy 
had at least two divisions in reserve on strong ground beliind 
t • There was really only one brigade in reserve, and 

so far from being compelled to attack at Gamarra only, Graham 
had besides Arriaga bridge on the main road, two other bridges 
open to assault (those of Goveo and Yurre), besides at least one 
and probably three fords. All these more southern passages 
* Supplementari/ Dispaiches, viii. p. 8. 
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were watched, by cavalry only, without infantry or guns. ' It 
is clear that Graham could have got across the Zadorra some- 
where, if he had tried. Very probably his quiescence was due 
to his failing eyesight, which had been noticed very clearly by 
those about him during this campaign \ The only part of his 
corps which did really useful work was Longa’s Spanish division, 
which at least cut the Bayonne road at the proper place and 
time. ■ 

But if Graham’s tactics cannot be praised. Lord Dalhousie 
was even more responsible for the imperfect consequence of 
the victory. Why Wellington put this fussy and occasionally 
disobedient officer in charge of the left-centre column, instead 
of Picton, passes understanding. The non-arrival of the 7th 
Division, which was to lead the attack, was due to incompetent 
work by him or his staff. He says in his dispatch that he was 
delayed by several accidents to his artillery (Cairnes’s battery). 
But from his own narrative we see that the guns got up almost 
as soon as his leading infantry brigade (Grant’s), wffiile his two 
rear brigades (Barnes and Le Cor) never reached the front in 
time to fire a shot. What really happened was that for w’ant 
of staff guidance, for which the divisional commander w^as 
responsible, these troops did not take the path assigned to 
them, and went right over, instead of skirting, the summit of 
Monte Arrato, making an apparently short (and precipitous) 
cut, which turned out to be a very long one So when Dal- 
housie did arrive, with one brigade and his guns, Picton had 
long been waiting by Las Guetas in a state of justifiable irrita- 
tion. Finally, Dalhousie (lacking the greater part of his 
division) did not attack till he got peremptory orders to do so 
from the Commander-in-Chief. Hence the extreme delay, 
which caused grave risk to Hill’s wing, so long engaged without 
support. It is fair to add that the delay had one good effect — 
since it led Jourdan to think that his right was not going to be 
attacked, and therefore to send off Villatte’s and Cassagne's 

^ Soe e. g. Swabey’s note on his dangerous ride with Graham along the 
Esia, at the end of May, ‘ whether the General is blind or mad I have not 
decided — ^he must have been one or the other to ride in cold blood over 
those rocks and precipices Swabey’s IHary^ p. 595. 

* Caimes’s p. 926* 
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divisions to the far left. If Dalhousie had advanced an hour 
earlier, these divisions would have been near enough to support 
Leval. But this is no justification for the late arrival and long 
hesitations of the commander of the 7th Division. Undoubtedly 
a part of the responsibility devolves on Wellington himself, for 
putting an untried officer in charge of a crucial part of the day’s 
operations, when he had in Picton an old and experienced 
tactician ready to hand. 

The strategical plan was so good that minor faults of execu- 
tion could not mar its general success. Yet it must be remem- 
bered that, if all had worked out with minute accuracy, the 
French army would have been destroyed, instead of merely 
losing its artillery and train. And the fact that 55,000 men 
escaped to France, even if in sorry condition, made the later 
campaign of the Pyrenees possible. There would have been 
no combats of Maya and Roncesvalles, no battles of Sorauren 
and St. Mareial, if the eight French divisions present at Vittoria 
had been annihilated, instead of being driven in disorder on to 
an eccentric line of retreat. 


SECTION XXXVII 


EXPULSION OF THE FRENCH FROM 

SPAIN 

CHAPTER I 

THE PURSUIT OF CLAUSEL 

At ten o’clock on the morning of June 22nd Wellington 
moved out from Vittoria in pursuit of the French. Touch with 
them had been lost on the preceding night, as the divisions 
which had fought the battle had ceased to move on after dark, 
and had settled into bivouacs four or five miles beyond the 
city. The enemy, on the other hand, had continued his fiight 
in the darkness, till sheer exhaustion compelled each man to 
throw himself down where he was, all order having been lost 
in most units, and only Reille’s rearguard of the Army of 
Portugal having kept its ranks. About midnight the majority 
had run to a standstill, and the hills along the Salvatierra road 
began to be covered with thousands of little fires, round w’-hich 
small groups were cooking the scanty rations that they had 
saved in their haversacks. ‘ The impromptu illumination had 
a very pretty effect : if the enemy had seen it he might have 
thought that we had rallied and were in order. But it was 
only next morning that the regiments began to coalesce, and 
reorganization was not complete till we got back to France. 
Generals were seeking their divisions, colonels their regiments, 
officers their companies. They found them later — but one thing 
was never found again — ^the crown of Spain, fallen for ever from 
the brow on which it was not to be replaced King Joseph 
himself, pushing on ahead of the rout, reached Salvatierra, 
sixteen miles from the field, before he dismounted, and shared 
a meagre and melancholy supper with D’Erlon and two ministers, 
the Irish-Spaniard O’Farrill and the Frenchman Miot de Melito. 

^ Fee, Souvenirs de la guerre d’Espagne, pp. 240-50. 
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To them entered later Jourdan, who had been separated from 
the rest of the staff in the flight. He flung himself down to the 
table, saying, ‘ Weil, gentlemen, they would have a battle, 
and it is a lost battle,’ after which no one said anything more. 
This was the old marshal’s reflection on the generals who, all 
through the retreat, had been urging that it was shameful to 
evacuate Spain without risking a general action. After three 
hours’ halt, sleep for some, but the wakefulness of exhaustion 
for others, the King’s party got to horse at dawn, and rode on 
toward Pampeluna, the army straggling behind them. It was 
a miserable rainy day with occasional thunderstorms : every one, 
from Joseph to the meanest camp-follower, was in the same 
state of mental and physical exhaustion. But the one thing 
which should have finished the whole game was wanting — 
there was practically no pursuit. 

Of Wellington’s nine brigades of cavalry only two, those of 
Grant and Anson, had been seriously engaged on the 21st, and 
had suffered appreciable losses. The other seven w^ere intact, 
and had not been in action. It is ob\dous that they could not 
have been used to effect in the darkness of the night, and over 
rough ground and an unknown track. But why an early 
pursuit at dawn was not taken in hand it is difficult to make out. 
Even the same promptness which had. been shown after Sala- 
manca, and which had been rewarded by the lucky gleanings 
of Garcia Hernandez, was wanting on this occasion. There was 
no excuse for the late start of the cavalry, and in consequence 
it rode as far as Salvatierra without picking up more than a 
few wounded stragglers and worn-out horses and mules. The 
French had gone off at dawn, and were many miles ahead. 

The infantry followed slowly ; not only were the men tired 
by the late marches and their legitimate exertions in the battle, 
but many thousands had spent the hours of darkness in a 
surreptitious visit to the field of the convoy, and had come back 
to the regimental bivouac with plunder of all kinds bought 
at the cost of a sleepless night. Many had not come back at 
all, but were lying drunk or snoring among the debris of the 
French camps. Wellington wrote in high wrath to Bathurst, 
the Minister for War: ‘ We started with the army in the highest 
order, and up to the day of the battle nothing could get on 
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better. But that event has (as usual) ^ aniiihiiated ail discipline. 
The soldiers of the army have got among them about a miliion 
sterling in money, with the exception of about 100,000 dollars, 
which were got for the military chest. They are incapable 
of marching in pursuit of the enemy, and are totally knocked 
up. Rain has come and increased the fatigue, and I am quite 
sure that we have now out of the ranks double the amount of 
our loss in the battle, and that we have more stragglers in the 
pursuit than the enemy have, and never in one day make more 
than an ordinary march. This is the consequence of the state 
of discipline in the British army. We may gain the greatest 
victories, but we shall do no good till we so far alter our system 
as to force all ranks to do their duty. The new regiments are 

as usual worst of all. The are a disgrace to the name 

of soldier, in action as elsewhere : I shall take their horses from 
them, and send the men back to England, if I cannot get the 
better of them in any other manner 2 .’ 

This, of course, is one of Wellington’s periodical explosions 
of general indiscriminating rage against the army which, as he 
confessed on other occasions, had brought him out of many 
a dangerous scrape by its sheer hard fighting. He went on 
a few days later with language that can hardly be forgiven : 
* "We have in the Service the scum of the earth as common 
soldiers, and of late years have been doing everything in our 
power, both by law and by publication, to relax the discipline 
by which alone such men can be kept in order. The officers of 
the lower ranks will not perform the duty required from them 
to keep the soldiers in order. The non-commissioned officers 
are (as I have repeatedly stated) as bad as the men. It is 
really a disgrace to have anything to say to such men as some 
of our soldiers are 3.’ The Commander-in-Chief s own panacea 
was more shooting, and much more flogging. All this language 
is comprehensible in a moment of irritation, but was cruelly 
unjust to many corps which kept their discipline intact, never 
straggled, and needed no cat-o’-nine- tails : there were battalions 

* He is thinking of the nights after the storms of Rodrigo and Badajoz, 

® Dupalches, xii. p. 473. The regiment named is a newly arrived cavalry 
unit, which attracted the Commander-In-Chiefs special notice by its 
prominence in plundering, 

^ Wellington to Bathurst, Dispatches, xii. p. 496. 
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where the lash was unknown for months at a time. But 
Wellington usually ignored the moral side of things : he seldom 
spoke to Ms men about honour or patriotism or esprit de corps, 
and long years afterwards officially informed a Royal Com- 
mission on the Army that ‘ he had no idea of any great effect 
being produced on British soldiers by an 3 ^thing but the imme- 
diate fear of corporal punishment.’ It is sad to find such 
mentality in a man of strict honour and Mgh militar}^ genius. 
On this particular occasion he, no doubt, did well to be angry : 
but were there no regiments which could have marched at dawm 
to keep up the pursuit ? Undoubtedly there were many : 
Ponsonby’s heavy dragoons had ridden through the chaos of 
plunder without a man leaving the ranks, and had bivouacked 
five miles to the front of Vittoria. There were several infantry 
brigades which had been so far to the left or the right in the 
action that they never came near the temptation, and only 
remembered the night of the 21st as one of short commons and 
hard lying Perhaps the sight of the disgraceful confusion in 
and about Vittoria gave the Commander-in-Chief an exag- 
gerated impression of the general condition of the army. And 
undoubtedly he hdd an absorbing night’s task before him, when 
he sat down to work out the entire recasting of his operations 
which the victory had made necessary. 

His main design, as expressed in the order for the 22nd, was 
to send Giron and Longa into Biscay by the great Bayonne 
ckaussee, to pursue Maucune’s convoy and to cut off, if possible, 
Foy and the garrison of Bilbao, wMle the Anglo-Portuguese 
army marched in pursuit of the French main army on Pampe- 
luna. Ciausel had been heard of in the direction of Logrono ; 
a zealous and patriotic innkeeper had ridden 40 miles on the 
night of the 20th to report to Wellington the position of the 
head of Ms column ; and it was the knowledge that he was more 
than a full day’s march from Vittoria which had enabled the 
arrangements for the battle to be made with complete security 
against any intervention on his part 2. But, though it was 

^ Personal diaries seem to show that this was the case with Cadogan’s 
brigade on the right, and the whole 5th Division on the left. 

2 This interesting fact is recorded in a conversation of Wellington with 
Croker, which contains some curious notes on the battle (Croker, ii. p. 232), 
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most probable that he would have heard of the disaster to the 
King’s army, and have turned back to Pampeluna or Saragossa, 
there was a chance that the news might not have reached him. 
If so, he could be at Vittoria by the afternoon of the 22nd, and 
his appearance there might prove very tiresome, as the Bri€sh 
hospitals and the whole spoil of the battle would have been at 
his mercy. Wherefore Wellington, who somewhat underrated 
Clausel’s strength \ left behind at Vittoria the 5th Division 
and R. Hill’s cavalry brigade to guard the place : the 6th 
Division was due to arrive at noon, or not much later, from 
Medina de Pomar, so that 12,000 men w^ould be available if the 
possible but improbable event of a raid on Vittoria should 
come to pass. 

These precautions having been taken, the army marched off 
at ten o’clock, in three columns, the ‘ Centre Column ’ of 
previous days with head-quarters and the bulk of the cavalry 
sticking to the main Salvatierra-Pampeluna road, while Hill 
and Graham kept to side-tracks which were available so long 
as the march lay in the plain of Vittoria, but converged on 
Salvatierra, where the watershed comes, and the mountains 
of Navarre block the way. Here all the roads met, and there 
was a steep rise and a defile, before the headwaters of the 
Araquii, the main river of north-western Navarre, were reached. 

That afternoon Wellington’s quartermaster-general, George 
Murray — about the only man who ever dared to make a 
suggestion to his chief — asked him whether it might not be 
worth while to send a detachment northward, by the mountain 
road which goes from Salvatierra to Villafranca on the great 
Bayonne chaussee. For Giron and Longa might have been 
detained by the French forts at the defile of Salinas, at Mon- 
dragon and elsewhere, and so have failed to get forward in 
their pursuit of Maucune’s convoy and the Bilbao garrison. 
But a force sent across the hills from Salvatierra would cut in 
to the chaussee behind the fortified posts ; and, if the convoy 

^ Thinking that he had only his own two divisions of the Army of the 
North, and Taupin’s of the Army of Portugal, while really Barhot’s 
division was also with him. 

* The former going by El Burgo and Alegria, the latter by Araubiaga 
and Audicana. 
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were moving slowly, might catch it as it passed through Villa- 
franca, or at any rate intercept other stray bodies of French 
troops \ Wellington approved the idea at once, and ordered 
Graha,m to take the greater part of his own col umn — the 
1st Division, Pack’s, and Bradford’s Portuguese, and Anson’s 
cavalry brigade,— to leave the pursuit of the King’s army, and 
to march to co-operate with the Spanish troops who had already 
been detached to press the retreat of the French garrisons of 
Biscay. The road Salvatierra-Villafranca turned out practi- 
cable for all arms, but very trying both to cavalry and artillery 
Its first stage being a long uphill pull, over a road of the most 
Stony kind— on the watershed at the Puerto de San Adrian it 
was taken through a tunnel cut in the solid rock. The diversion 
of Graham’s column being an afterthought— the orders for it 
were only issued at 8 p.m.-there was some delay in finding the 
troops m an afternoon of blinding rain, and turning them on to 
the new direction. The general himself, as his dispatch shows 
was not reached by Wellington’s orders till next morning 2 . Only 
the light brigade of the German Legion got well forward on the 
22nd,— the rest of the 1st Division and Bradford’s Portuguese 
ardly got started. Anson’s Light Dragoons and Pack’s 
Portuguese, like Graham himself, never received their orders 
at a 1 that night, having pushed on beyond Salvatierra for 
two leagues or more, where the officers sent in search of them 
failed to catch them up. They had actually gone forward 
sorne miles farther towards Navarre, on the morning of the 
23rd, before they were found and set right. This caused a 
iresome countermarch of some miles to get back to Salvatierra 
and the cross-roads. Wellington was much vexed with the 
bad staff-work, but vented his wrath, unfortunately, not on 
ffis own aides-de-camp but on a meritorious officer whom they 
had failed to find or warn. Captain Norman Ramsay, the 
hero of the artillery charge’ at Fuentes de OnoroS, was 
attached with his battery to Anson’s cavalry brigade. He 
was still moving eastward, on the night of the 22nd, when the 
Commander-in-Chief chanced to come upon him. Wellington 

I Wellington, Supplementary Dispatches, viii. pp. 3-4 
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at once ordered" him to halt, billet his men in a neighbouring 
village, and wait for new directions. According to Ramsay’s 
version of the words used, they were that ‘if there were any 
orders for the troop in the course of the night, he w^'cnld send 
them V But Wellington was under the impression that the 
phrase used was that Ramsay was not to move until he had 
direct orders from Head-Quarters as to his route. Next morning 
about 6 a.m. an assistant quartermaster-general (Captain 
Campbell) came to the village, and asked Ramsay if he had yet 
received Ms directions. On hearing that he had not, the staff- 
officer told him to follow iknson’s brigade, who (as Ramsay 
supposed) were still moving eastward ; for no hint of the change 
of route had been given him on the previous night. The 
battery was started off again on the road towards Pampelima, 
and its commander rode on ahead to seek for the cavalry to 
whom he was attached. At this moment Wellington came up, 
expressed high wrath at finding the guns on the move in the 
wrong direction, and asked for Ramsay, who was not forth- 
coming for some time. Whereupon the angr^^ general ordered 
him to be put under arrest for flagrant disobedience, and spoke 
of trying him by court martial. His %^ersion of the offence was 
that ‘ Captain Ramsay disobeyed a positive order given him 
verbally by me, in expectation of a circumstance which occurred, 
namely that he might receive orders, from someone else to move 
as I did not wish him to move K' It is easy to see how the 
vagueness in the wording of the order, or even a misconception 
of the stress laid upon one of its clauses, brought about Ramsay’s 
mistake. He understood that he was to halt till he got orders, 
and took Campbell’s message to be the orders meant. It is 
pretty clear from Wellington’s own language that Ramsay was 
not warned that he might receive orders not directly proceeding 
from which he was to disregard entirely. Explanation 

of that kind would not have been in the Wellingtonian manner. 

The unfortunate battery-commander, who had done splendid 
service on the 21st, and had a brilliant record behind him, 
gained the sympathy of the whole army, and such senior officers 

* See Colonel Frazer’s account in his Peninsular Letters, p. 1B6. 

^ See, for this statement of the Duke’s, Fortescue’s British Army, vol. ix. 
p. 199. 
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as dared continued to make intercession for his pardon. After 
keeping him for some weeks under arrest, Wellington resolved 
not to try him, and to send him back to his battery. But he 
was cut out of the reward which he had earned at Vittoria, and 
did not receive the brevet advance in rank or the decorations 
given to the other battery-commanders, so that he practically 
lost ground in comparison with his equals and fell to the bottom 
of the list. This was a deadly blow to Ramsay, who was 
sensitive and full of professional pride : he kept silence — not 
so his comrades, who filed the incident as another flagrant 
example of Wellington’s dislike for and injustice to the artillery 
arm He fell, still only a battery-commander, at Waterloo. 

The result of the miscarriage of orders on the night of the 
22nd and the morning of the 23rd was that Graham’s turning 
column was late in its movement. The general himself was 
one of the last to get the new direction— the cavalry which 
should have been at the head of the march was at its tail. The 
German Light Battalions were very far ahead of all the other 
units, and had to hold back in order to let the rest come up. 
Hence the attack on Villafranca was not delivered on the 
evening of the 23rd, as it might have been, but on the afternoon 
of the 24th, and in the intervening twenty-four hours the greater 
part of the French troops whom Graham might have cut ofl 
filed through Villafranca on their way to Tolosa and the 
frontier, and only a flank-guard was brought to action. Of 
this more in its proper place. 

The rest of the troops under Wellington’s immediate eye, the 
‘ Centre Column ’ and Hill’s corps, pursued their way on the 
23rd along the Salvatierra-Pampeluna road — only Victor 
Alten’s hussars got in touch with the tail of King Joseph’s 
fugitive host, which was moving at a great pace and had a long 
start. There was now a proper rearguard — Cassagne’s division 
of the Army of the Centre, which had lost only 250 men at 
Vittoria, and had been more shaken than hurt, having replaced 
the much-tried Army of Portugal as the covering force. King 
Joseph halted for some hours at Yrurzun, and there gave orders 

^ See Duncan’s History of the Boyal Artillery, vol. ii. pp. 356-60, an 
indictment of Wellington’s whole policy to the corps, and especially of 
his famous Waterloo letter on their conduct in 1815. 
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for Reille to diverge from the main line of retreat, and to take , 
his two divisions, a cavalry brigade, and ail the teams of his 
lost artillery by the route of Santesteban and the valley of the 
Bastan, back to the French frontier on the lower Bidassoa^. 
Finding himself so feebly pursued, he had jumped to the con- 
clusion that Wellington might have marched with the bulk of 
Ms force on the great chaussee, making directly for Irun and 
Bayonne. There being nothing to stop him save the scattered 
detachments under Foy, an invasion of France was possible, 
lienee Reille was directed to join Foy in haste, and cover the 
line of the Bidassoa. Thus Graham and Reille w^ere now' moving 
parallel to each other, both in a direct northerly direction, but 
separated by many a mile of impracticable mountains. The 
Armies of the South and Centre continued their retreat on 
Pampeluna. 

Meanwhile Wellington on the morning of the 23rd received 
some important news from Vittoria. The unexpected had 
happened : Clausel having failed to hear of the King’s defeat — 
as chance would have it — was marching on the city by the 
Trevino road. Pakenham had already arrived there, but the 
5th Division had gone forward to join the tail of Graham’s 
column on being relieved by the 6th, nothing having yet been 
heard of the French till midday. The force on the spot, 
therefore, was rather weak, if Clausel had meant mischief. But 
he did not, and was becoming aware of the danger of his own 
position. He had heard on the 20th, when he was in march 
along the Ebro from Logroho on Haro, that the King had 
evacuated Miranda that day, and was drawing back to Vittoria. 
It -was obviously dangerous to seek to join him by the road 
near the river^ and Clausel on the 21st, the day of the battle, 
was trying to recover touch with the main army by taking 
the route La Guardia-Trevino. This detour removed him out 
of striking distance during all the critical hours. By some 
strange chance he neither met any of the King’s aides-de-camp, 
who w^ere hunting for him on all sides, nor fell in with any of 
the fugitives from the routed army either on the night of the 
21st nor on the morning of the 22nd. He resumed Ms march 

^ Reille reported that the straggling was so portentous that only 4,200 
infantry were with the eagles on July 24th. See Vidal de la Blache, i. p. 79. 
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from La Guardia, and reached Trevino in the afternoon. There 
he heard from afrancesados the news that there had been a 
disastrous battle on the previous day, but could get no details. 
He therefore detached some squadrons to explore along the 
mountain road from Trevino to Vittoria — ^they made their way 
as far as the crest of the heights of Puebla, above Berrostigueta, 
driving in first some Spanish irregulars, and then picquets of 
British cavalry ; from the watershed they could see allied 
troops getting into order, but not their numbers. Pakenham, 
on being warned by the guerrilleros, had occupied Vittoria town 
with two Portuguese battalions, drawn up the rest of his troops 
for a fight, and sent to warn Oswald and the 5th Division, as 
well as Giron’s Spaniards, who had not gone many miles yet, 
that trouble was at hand. Both of these forces halted and 
prepared to turn back. 

But on hearing the report of his horsemen Clause! had no 
thought of a raid on Vittoria : his only idea was to get out of 
danger, and rejoin the main army as quickly as possible. That 
Joseph and Jourdan had been beaten, he was now aware ; but 
details were wanting : he did not know whether the rout had 
been complete, or whether the King’s army was capable of 
rallying and making head at Pampeluna. If he had understood 
that all the artillery had been lost, and that a retreat into 
France w^as imminent, he might probably have given up the 
idea of a junction, and have set out in haste to retire on Sara- 
gossa, by way of the main road down the Ebro by Logrono and 
Tudela. But not knowing this, his first plan w'as to march for 
Salvatierra by the mountainous road which goes from Viana 
on the Ebro to the upper valley of the Ega. On the 23rd he 
marched from Trevino to Viana, on the 24th he started out 
from that place and went 20 miles as far as Santa Cruz de 
Campero, where he heard that Mina and all his bands were on 
his flank, and that an English column was coming down upon 
him from Salvatierra. The latter rumour was false, but 
induced Clausel to abandon any idea of taking a short cut to 
join the King. It would seem also that he had picked up some 
news as to the crushing effect of Vittoria on the French army, 
and knew that it must have fallen back on Pampeluna. He 
hurriedly retraced his steps, picked up the garrison of Logrono 
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and set out to move on Pampeluna by the Mendavia-Puente 
la Reyna road late on the 25th. His vanguard had got as far 
as Sesma when he heard that Mina had dropped down from 
Estella to Lerin, blocking this road also. It might have been 
possible to attack and beat him, but renewed reports that the 
British were also approaching disturbed Clause!, and he 
swerved back to the Ebro by cross-roads and crossed it at 
Lodosa on the 26th. 

This move, which placed him on the high road from Logroho 
to Saragossa, implied the abandonment of all hope of reaching 
Pampeluna and joining the King. He had resolved to fail back 
on Aragon and seek refuge with Suchet’s troops in that direc- 
tion. But he had lost much time in his countermarches, and 
was on the 27th in greater danger than he knew, since Welling- 
ton was now coming down from the north, in the hope of 
heading him off and cutting his line of retreat. And if Clausel 
had lost as much time in the next five days as he had in the 
last, his position would have been most desperate, for Welling- 
ton had ascertained his whereabouts, and was marching upon 
him in great strength, with a good hope of intercepting him, 
if he were still adhering to his original plan of making for 
Pampeluna and rejoining the King. 

The idea that Clausel might be caught and destroyed had 
come to the British general’s mind on the 26th, when he had 
reached the environs of Pampeluna, and had made sure that 
the whole of King Joseph’s armies were well on the road for 
France. The pursuit had been little more fruitful on the 
24th”25th than it had been on the 22nd-"26rd. But at least 
closer contact had been secured with the enemy : on the after- 
noon of the 24th the leading British troops had brought D’Erlon’s 
rearguard to action at the passage of the Araquil, in front of 
the cross-roads at Yrurzun. This combat, in which the 1st 
German Hussars, the 1st and 8rd battalions of the 95th, 
and Ross’s battery were engaged against Darmagnac’s division 
of the Army of the Centre^ cost the enemy about 100 casualties^, 
and one of the only two guns which he had brought ofi from 
Vittoria. It was a running fight, in which the rearguard all the 

* Which had relieved Cassagne’s division, the rearguaid on the 23rd. 

® The regiment of Nassau alone returned 76 casualties that day. 
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way from Yrurzun to Berrioplano was being turned and driven 
in. But no large captures were made. 

■While this skirmish was in progress, on the afternoon of the 
24th, the main body of the French army was already on the 
march past Pampeluna towards France. The troops were not 
allowed to enter the fortress, where only the King, his General 
Staff, and his courtiers lodged bn the night of the 24th. It was 
feared that the famished soldiery might plunder the stores if 
they got access to them, so they were taken round by suburban 
roads, which did not pass through the city. Gazan with the 
Army of the South started on the evening of the 24th, taking 
the route by Zubiri and the Pass of Roncesvalles to St. .Team 
Pied-de-Port. D’Erlon set out nine hours later, at dawn on 
the 25th, using the better road by the Col de Velate and the 
Pass of Maya, which took him to the Bastan, whither Reille 
had gone before him. But while the Army of Portugal passed 
on to the lower Bidassoa, the Army of the Centre was ordered 
to halt in the Bastan and hold its ground if possible. 

Only three or four hours after D’Erlon’s column had left the 
suburbs of Pampeluna the first EngHsh vedettes showed them- 
selves on the Salvatierra road. These came from Victor Alton’s 
light cavalry ; they coasted round the city on the south, and 
picqueted the Puente la Reyna and Tafalla roads, by either of 
which Clausel might conceivably be on the move to join the 
King. But no trace of the French could be found, save that of 
the retiring rearguard of the Army of the Centre. Of British 
infantry only the Light Division appeared in front of the fortress, 
on the side of Berrioplano, though the 4th and Grant’s hussars 
were close behind it. Picton and Dalhousie with the 3rd and 
7th Divisions were still farther back on the Salvatierra road, 
and Hill s whole corps was told to halt until their predecessors 
should have cleared the way in front of them. The 5th Division, 
having received the alarm about Clausel’s raid on Vittoria, had 
turned back on the 23rd and was a full march behind Hill. The 
6th Division had now passed out of Pakenham’s hands into 
those of Clinton, its normal commander, who had just come 
up from Lisbon \ It remained at Vittoria when aU danger from 

> And took over command on the night of the 22nd ; see Pakenham 
Letters^ June 26, 1813, 
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Clause!, was over, and had originally been intended to come in 
on the rear of the 5th Division at Salvatierra, leaving the 
hospitals and spoils under the guard of' some details But 
other orders were soon to reach it. 

During the night of the 25th Wellington got the news from 
Mina that ClauseFs column, which he had supposed to be making 
a hasty retreat down the Ebro, ever since its vain appearance in 
front of Vittoria on the evening of the 22nd, was much less far 
off than he had supposed. Ovnng to its countermarches on 
the 23rd-24th it had only just got back to Logroho, and had 
started off from that towm on the 25th by the road north of the 
Ebro via Mendavia and Sesma, apparently heading for Pampe- 
Iiina. If this were ClauseFs game, he might be intercepted and 
caught, and allied columns might thrust themselves between 
Mm and his escape towards Saragossa or Jaca. The nearer 
he got to Pampeluna the better, since the French main army 
was no longer there, but in rapid march for its native soil. 

The orders which Wellington had issued upon the afternoon 
of the 25th for the movements of the army on the 26th, had 
contemplated nothing more than the investment of Pampeluna 
by the 3rd and 7th Divisions on the north side, and the Light 
and 4th Divisions on the south side of the Arga. But the news 
which had come in from Mina caused a complete change in his 
plans : the morning orders of the 26th direct Cole, with the 
4th and Light Divisions, not to linger near Pampeluna, but to 
move off as far as the men could go on the Tudela road^ — ^to 
Mendavil, half-way to Tafalla, if possible : Grant’s hussar 
brigade was to push ahead in front of the infantr^^, and dis- 
cover whether Ciausel was to be heard of on this road, or 
perhaps on the Estella-Puente la Reyna road, which was an 
alternative (if less likely) track for him to take if marching on 
Pampeluna. Hill was ordered to hurry up from the rear, and 
replace in the blockade not only the troops of Cole, but those 
of Pieton and Dalhousie. For the 8rd and 7th Divisions were 
to get ready to follow Cole’s column the moment that they 
wrere relieved : they wrere to concentrate meanwhile at the 

* Whose riotous and undisciplined conduct so irritated Wellington that 
he directed that all the officers in charge should mi^ their next step in 
regimental promotion, by being passed over by their juniors. 
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village of Sielvas, south of the Arga, and to march southward 
as soon as Hill came up. But it was calculated that they would 
not be able to move till dawn on the 27111, as Hill had a long 
way to come. Ponsonby’s cavalry brigade would attach itself 
to them when the move should begin. Meanwhile, four divisions 
being set in motion to head off Clausel from this side, another 
column was ordered to strike across the mountains and fall in on 
his rear if possible. The 6th Division w§s still at Vittoria on the 
25th, as was R. Hill’s brigade of heavy cavalry. Clinton (now 
commanding his old division in lieu of Pakenham) received 
orders to start off with all speed on the Logroho road, taking 
the Household Cavalry with him, and to endeavour to catch up 
the retreating French. He made forced marches via Trevino 
and Pehacerrada, and reached Logroho on the 27th, where he 
picked up six abandoned French guns, but learned that Clausel 
had been gone for two days, and had crossed the Ebro at Lodosa 
instead of continuing on the Pampeluna road. There was 
little chance of catching him up, when he had a start of two 
marches, but Clinton continued the pursuit as far as Leriri on 
the Miranda-de-Arga road, where he gave it up. The Household 
Cavalry returned to Logroho, where it was directed to go into 
billets, as horsemen would not be wanted in the Pyrenees, while 
the 6th Division marched at leisure from Lerin to Pampeluna 

^ I have only mentioned the movement of the 6th Division and R. Hill’s 
cavalry above : there is no doubt as to what they did, and on the 30tli 
they are both at Lerin, according to the location given by Supplementary 
Dispatches^ viii. p. 39. But there is a puzzle about Oswald’s 5th Division 
on the 26th-30th, which I was long unable to solve. Wellington in his 
dispatch to Bathurst of July 3 (Dispatches, x. p. 501) says that he moved 
not only Clinton from Vittoria but Oswald from Salyatierra towards 
Logroho, on the march to intercept Clausel, He ought to have known 
if any one did 1 But I was not able to find any trace of the 5th Division 
having actually gone to Logrofjo : to march back from Saivatierra to 
Vittoria, and thence to follow Clinton to Logroho and Lerin would have 
been a very long business. Now regimental diaries of the 3/lst and l/9th 
prove that the division was at Saivatierra on the 25th, and marched back 
to Vittoria on the 26th. But the best of them (Hale of the l/9th) says 
that from Vittoria the division was turned back towards Pampeluna, and 
reached a spot within two leagues of it on the third day. At this point it 
was turned off northward and marched by Tolosa to join Graham’s column 
and assist at the siege of St. Sebastian. All accounts agree that it reached 
the neighbourhood of that fortress on July 5th-6th. Allowing six days 
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The only real chance of catching Ciausel was to head Mm off 
at Tiiclela, by means of the four divisions which w^ere deseending 
upon him down the Tafalla road. But a glance at the map will 
show that he could only have been intercepted if he had dis- 
played uncommon torpidity. For having crossed the Ebro at 
Lodosa on the 26th he was only B5 miles from Tudela on a good 
road : and marching hard he reached the town on the afternoon 
of the 27th, when the advanced cavalry of the column sent to 
intercept him had only got to Olite, 25 miles to the north, and 
the Light Division at the head of the infantry column was 
1# miles behind at Barasoain. Ciausel did not halt more than 
a few hours at Tudela : there was no need for the intervention 
of the treacherous alcalde — who figures in legends of the time — 
to bid him press on hard for Saragossa. For the design, attri- 
buted to him by some of the contemporary British diarists, of 
marching up from Tudela along the Aragon river, with the 
object of reaching France and joining the King by way of 
Sanguesa was never really in his mind. Ever since he had 
crossed the bridge of Lodosa his only desire was to get to 
Saragossa in the shortest possible time. Starting off again at 
dawn on the 28th, with his force increased by the garrison of 
Tudela, he marched that day twenty miles to Mallen, and on 
the 29th a similar distance to Alagon. On the 30th a shorter 
stage of 15 miles brought him to Saragossa, 'where he found 
General Paris, the Governor of Aragon, still completely ignorant 
of the battle of Vittoria, though it had taken place nine days 
back. 

Since the 26th Ciausel had been practically out of danger, 
for he had the Ebro, whose bridges at Lodosa and Tudela he 
had destroyed, between him and Wellington’s columns. There 
was no force which could have stopped him, for there are 
20 miles less of road between Lodosa and Tudela than between 
Pampeiuna and Tudela. Wellington had hoped for a moment 

for the march Vittoria~St. Sebastian, we have only the 27th, 28th, 29th, 
aoth June for the supposed march Salvatierra-Vittoria-Logrono, and 
return. The solution at last came to hand in General ShadwelFs Life of 
Colin Campbell of the l/9th (Lord Clyde), Here it is mentioned, apparently 
on some record of Campbell’s, that his brigade only got to La Guardia, 
one march beyond Trevino, and was then turned back and sent north 
(Life of Campbell^ i. p. 18). This is no doubt correct. 
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that Mina might have intercepted the French column at Tudela, 
and have held it in check long enough to allow the British to 
come up. But though Mina was, so far as mere distances went, 
capable of striking at Tudela, two things prevented him from 
being able to do so — ^the first was the obstacle of the Ebro, the 
second the fact that Tudela was a fortified place with a com- 
petent, garrison. Even if the great guerrillero had got his men 
across the river, he certainly could not have captured Tudela, 
and equally certainly would have been beaten by Clausel, when 
the French column— double his available force in numbers— 
came up, if he had dared to offer battle in the open near the 
town. 

During the night of the 27th Wellington heard that Clause! 
had slipped past Tudela in haste, and that Mina, quite unable 
to stop him, was only able to follow him with his cavalry — ^to 
which Julian Sanchez’s Lancers had joined themselves. At a 
very early hour on the 28th — ^before 5 o’clock in the morning^ — 
the British Commander-in-Chief issued a fresh set of orders in 
view of this untoward news They are a little difficult to 
understand, but internal evidence seems to show that Welling- 
ton must have received some sort of report tending to make 
him think it possible that Clausel, instead of falling back on 
Saragossa and joining Suchet’s army, might march across 
country by the road Tauste-Exea~Un Castillo-Jaca, or the 
alternative road Exea-Luna-Murillo-Jaca, in order to cross 
the Pyrenees by the pass of Canfranc and join the King’s army 
in Bearn. Or he might march through Saragossa in haste, and 
make for Jaca by the Gallego river There was a bare possi- 
bility of intercepting him by turning the whole pursuing column 
eastward, and taking it into the valley of the river ikragon, from 
which it would march by Sanguesa and Berdun on Jaca. The 
weak point of the scheme was that there was no certainty that 

^ Supplementary Dispatches y viii. p. 33. 

* Wellington’s letters to Hill, Copons, and Castanos in DispatcheSy 
X. pp. 470-1, all state very shortly that he hopes to cut off Clausel if he 
tries to get back into France by Jaea. All that is said is, ‘ I do not think 
we shall be able to do much against Clausel. He has passed Tudela on 
the way to Saragossa. I propose to try for him on the road to Jaca ’ 
(to Hill). The letters to the Spanish generals do not speak of Clausel’s going 
through Saragossa, but of his marching across Aragon to Jaca. 
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Claiisel would march on Jaca at ail-: he might stop in Aragon 
and combine his operations with those of Suchet. Or even if 
he did start for - Jaca, when he heard that his road was inter- 
cepted by, British troops, he would naturally, turn back and 
cast in his lot with the French Army of Aragon, rather than, 
with the King. 

It is therefore rather surprising to find that Wellington 
imposed tivo days of heavy marching on his left wing, on the 
bare possibility .that Clausel might be intercepted at or near 
Jaca. .The orders for the 28th June were for the cavalry at 
the head of the column to make the long march Olite-Caparrosa-. 
■Caseda, by the good but , circuitous road along the valley of the 
Aragon, taking in charge the artillery -belonging to the infantry 
divisions. The latter w^ere to cut across from the ,Pampelun,.a 
to the Sanguesa roads by country tracks in . the hills— the 
Light ,Bivision by Olite-Beyre-Gallipienzo, the 4th Division 
by Tafalla-St. Martin de Unx-Gallipienzo. The .3rd and 7th 
Divisions, farther behind, ivent from Mendavii by Olleta to 
Caseda. This move concentrated 30,000 men in a solid body 
on a decent road— but left a very long gap between them and 
the troops blockading Pampeluna — ^and the gap would ' grow 
longer each day that the marching force pushed north-eastwurd 
up the course of -the Aragon on. its way to Jaca A 

On the following day (June 29th) the column, now with the 
3rd Division at its head and the 4th Division .at its tail, had 
moved along the river till its head reached Sanguesa, when 
Wellington suddenly made up his m,ind to relinquish the scheme, 
which (as lie himself owned) had never been a very promising 
one. He wrote to Castanos that Clausel, having passed Tudela 
marching hard for Saragossa, had got too long a start, and could 
not be caught. The plan of intercepting him at Jaca had been 
given up, firstly because it would probably have failed, and 
secondly because, if it had succeeded, it would only have forced 
Clausel to join Suchet — which was not a thing to be desired 
A third reason, which he did not cite to Castanos but reserved 

* See ‘Dispositions for the 28th June,’ Suppknmtaty Dispaickes, 
vlii. p. 33, 

* Wellington to Castanos, Monreal, June IHspaiches^ x, p. 477, and 

to Bathurst, X. p. 496 and ibid. 501. ■' ' 
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for Lord Bathurst’s private eye, was that the Army was 
marching very badly, with many stragglers, and many 
marauders. ' The British on the 17th June were 41,547 rank 
and file : on the 29th, 35,650 rank and file — diminution, 5,897. 
Now the loss in the battle was 3,164 — so that the diminution 
from irregularities, straggling, &c., for plunder, is 2,733.’ The 
Portuguese before the battle were 25,489 — ^their present 
strength is 23,044. As they lost only 1,022 in the battle, they 
show an extra diminution of another 1,423 rank and file, from 
the same causes as the British. ‘ There are only 160 men in 
the hospital which I established — ^the others are plundering 
the country in different directions.’ The truth was, that the 
Army was sulky — ^the men had not got over the effects of the 
looting at Vittoria, the weather had been bad, and the hunt 
after Clausel had been regarded by officers and men alike as a 
wild-goose chase. 

The French General gave his men three days’ rest at Sara- 
gossa (June 30- July 2) and then started to march up the 
Gallego river to Jaca, where the head of his column arrived 
on July 6th : he then halted his divisions for some days, 
stopping in a position where he could either cross the pass of 
Canfranc into France, for he had no field-guns or wheeled 
transport with him, to impede his passage by that steep defile, 
or else return into the plains of Aragon. If Suchet should come 
to Saragossa with the Army of Valencia, he could drop back to 
meet him. But on the 11th arrived the news that Saragossa 
had been evacuated on the preceding day, after some indecisive 
fighting between General Paris’s garrison and the bands of 
Mina and Duran, who had beset the city on both sides of the 
Ebro. All chance of a junction with Suchet having vanished, 
Clausel crossed the Pyrenees next day, after leaving a garrison 
in Jaca. He came down into the Val d’Aspe on the French 
side, with 11,000 infantry, 500 horse, and six mountain guns 
packed on mules — ^his sole artillery. He had lost somewhere 
about 1,500 men in his long march — some broken-down 
stragglers, others sick left in hospital at Tudela and Saragossa. 
All these fell into the hands of Mina, but the casualties in 
actual fighting had been practically nil. By July 15th the 
whole column, marching over the Pyrenean foot-hills, had 
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reached St. Jean-Pied-de-Port, and, come into touch with the 
Armies of the South and Centre, who had so long and vainly 
desired to see Clause!. 

Meanwhile \¥el!ington, having stopped his eastward' march 
on June 29th, had given his troops one day’s rest, and then 
drawn them back toward Pampeluna by the road through 
Moiireal. He was now about to take up the pursuit of the 
King’s troops, which had been abandoned on the 25th while 
he went ofi on his fruitless hunt after Clausel — an enterprise 
wUeh would have been far better left to Mina and the guerrilleros, 
for there never had been much probability of its succeeding. 
But the new move required several days of preparation, since 
four divisions had to be brought back from the valley of the 
Aragon, and one more, the 6th, to come up from Lerin via 
Puente La Reyna. And it was necessary to provide a con- 
siderable force for the blockade of Pampeluna. The instruc- 
tions for July 1 were that Hill was to make the first move, by 
marching northward with the 2nd Division, handing over the 
investment of Pampeluna to Silveira’s Portuguese and Morilio’s 
Spaniards \ to whose assistance there would come up in 
24 hours the 7th Division, and a little later the 3rd Division. 
Hill was to march by the Col de Veiate and Santesteban into 
the Bastan, from which it was intended that he should drive ^ 
out D’Erlon’s divisions. 

Blit these operations belong to the fighting of July, and before 
dealing with them it is necessary to go back to June 22nd, in 
order to follow the fortunes of the other large French force, 
which might have been present at the battle of Vittoria, but 

was not, 

^ Elaborate dispositions for their distribution round the fortress are 
given in the Order dated June 80 (Supplementartf Dispatches, viii. pp, 84-6). 





: ' SECTION XXXVII,: CHAPTER II 

THE PURSUIT OF FOY 

We left General Foy at the decisive moment when he 
received the dispatch forwarded by Thouvenot from Vittoria, 
which informed him of the King’s retreat beyond the Ebro, 
and suggested that he might come in to Join the main army, 
but left him the fatal choice of deciding whether his own 
immediate operations were or were not of such paramount 
importance that they could not be abandoned Foy decided, 
and many other generals have made a similar error in all ages, 
that his own job was the really important thing. The dispatch 
reached him on the 19th, when he had his division concentrated 
at Bergara, and could have brought it to Vittoria in time for 
the battle. Probably the brigade of Beiiier, belonging to the 
Army of the North, which was under his orders, could also 
have been brought in from Villafranca to Vittoria by the 21st. 

But on the very eve of the decisive engagement, and with 
Jourdan’s dispatch advising him ‘ de se rapprocher de Vittoria ^ 
before his eyes, Foy decided that the petty affairs of the Biscay 
garrisons were of more importance than the fate of the King’s 
Army. Instead of bringing down his own and Berlier’s troops 
to Vittoria, where 5,000 bayonets would have been most 
welcome to the depleted Army of Portugal, he proceeded to 
disperse them. He sent, on the 20th, two battalions to El Orrio 
to facilitate the retreat of the garrison of Bilbao, dispatched 
two others to Deba, on the coast, to guard against a rumoured 
British demonstration against that port, and remained at 
Bergara with the 6th Leger alone. Orders were forwarded to 

^ See above, p. BT8. For all the narrative which follows Foy’s well- 
written dispatches, printed in full in his life by Girod de I’Ain, are a primary 
authority. But I think that historians have given him a little more credit 
than he deserves — ^Iie is a very engaging witness. As to his own strength, 
that of his enemies, and the losses on both sides, he is no more trustworthy 
than Soult or Mass6na. It may suffice to say that he makes the British 
4th and 5th Divisions present at Tolosa, and gives Longa C,000 men. 
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Berlier to stand fast at Villafranca, and to the troops expected 
from Bilbao to make the best pace that they could, as the 
Army of Galicia would soon be upon them Giron’s demon- 
stration on the Balmaseda road had convinced Foy that the 
Spanish 4th Army was aiming at Bilbao — ^lie could not know 
that Wellington had brought the Galicians down by Orduiia 
to join his main body. 

On the evening of the 21st the division of Maucune, escorting 
the convoy which had started from Vittoria at dawn, came 
through the pass of Salinas unmolested. Its general met F oy, 
and told him that he had heard heavy cannonading for many 
hours behind him, but had no notion of what was going on 
upon the Zadorra. The column bivouacked between Mondragon 
and Bergara, and started off again before daybreak. It had 
not gone more than a league when fugitives began to drop in 
from Vittoria, bringing news of the disaster. The King’s army 
had been routed — his artillery abandoned : he had been pushed 
aside on to the Pampeliina road, and Allied columns were 
coming up the great chaussee making for Bergara and Durango. 
On hearing these depressing news the commandants of the forts 
which guarded the passes — those of Arlaban, Mondragon, and 
Salinas — spiked their guns, and fell back without orders to join 
Foy at Bergara. 

The news was only too true. On the night of the battle 
Wellington had issued orders for Longa’s Division to set out 
at dawn on the 22nd to force the passes, and, if possible, to 
overtake Maucune’s unwieldy convoy. Giron was to follow, 
when his men, who had suffered dreadful fatigue in their forced 
march from Orduha, were capable of movement. As the 
Galicians were terribly under-gunned — thh'e appear to have 
been only six pieces with the 12,000 infantry — ^Wellington lent 
them two batteries from the British artillery reserve Giron 
started from the neighbourhood of Vittoria at 3 o’clock in the 
afternoon, and had gone only some six miles when the news 
of Clausel’s raid was sent to him by Pakenham. The whole 
army halted and began to retrace its steps, with the object of 


^ Foy to Jourdan, 20 June, in Girod de 1’ Ain’s appendix, pp. 393-4. 

^ Batteries of Smith and Arriaga. Julius Hartmann, commanding 
Artillery Reserve, accompanied them ; see Dickson Papers^ June 22. 
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joiaing the 6th Division and fending off this unexpected attack. 
But the return march had hardly begun when the message 
arrived that Clausel’s cavalry had retreated in haste, and that 
there was no danger on the side of Vittoria. Giron therefore 
resumed his original advance, but only reached Escoriaza, 
a hamlet half-way between Salinas and Mondragon after dark 
His troops were worn out, and had not received any regular 
rations that day. 

It thus chanced that only Longa’s Division continued the 
advance along the Bayonne chaussee on the 22nd, and that 
all day the Cantabrians were far ahead of, and quite out of 
touch with, the Army of Galicia. It was with this small force 
alone that Foy had to deal. The French General had been 
prepared for trouble by the ominous news that Maucune had 
given him on the previous day, and conceived that it was his 
duty to hold the passes as long as was prudent, in order to 
gain time for the convoy to get on its way, and for the garrison 
of Bilbao to come in from the right rear. Accordingly he was 
much vexed to find that the officers commanding the Mondragon 
forts had evacuated them, and had fallen back on Bergara. He 
resolved to hold the defile if possible, and marched back toward 
it, taking with him the only two battalions of his division which 
he had at hand and the garrisons of the three forts. 

The fort of Mondragon was found empty— there were no 
enemies visible save some local guerilleros who fled. But on 
advancing a little farther, Foy came on the head of Longa’s 
column, descending from the defile of Salinas. He spent the 
whole afternoon in a series of rearguard actions, making his 
men fall back by alternate battalions, and defending each turn 
of the road. The French troops behaved with great steadiness, 
and Longa was cautious, having received false news that the 
Bilbao garrison had joined Foy. He contented himself with 
turning each successive position that the enemy took up, and 
at nightfall had only got about two miles beyond Mondragon. 

^ From the journal of operations of General Giron’s Army, lent me by 
Colonel Arzadun. 

® In his Diary (Girod de FAin, p. 210) Foy says that he had only one 
battalion of the 6th L^ger, in his formal dispatch to Clarke (ibid, 395) he 
says that he had two. 
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Here he halted, having occupied the fort (where he found six 
spiked guns) and taken 53 prisoners. Foy had lost about 
200 men in all in the long bickering, and had been himself 
slightly wounded in the shoulder, though he was not disabled : 
the Spaniards probably somewhat less \ 

During the evening hours three more battalions of Foy’s own 
division arrived at Bergara, but the garrison of Bilbao and 
St. Pol’s Italians had not yet been heard of. Having now 
3,000 men in hand, the French general resolved to hold Longa 
up, until the missing troops should have passed behind him and 
got into a safe position. He waited opposite the Cantabrians 
all the morning, but was not attacked : a reconnaissance sent 
out reported that the enemy was quiescent at Mondragon. 
The fact was that Longa had heard that the French had 
received reinforcements, and was waiting for Giron to come up 
with the three Galician divisions. They arrived by noon, much 
fatigued and drenched by heavy rain, and Giron contented 
himself with making arrangements for an attack on Bergara 
on the next morning. 

But this attack was never delivered, for Foy having at last 
picked up the missing brigades, retreated on Villareal during 
the afternoon, using St. Pol’s Italians as his rearguard. He 
says in his dispatch that he had deduced from Longa’s strange 
quiescence the idea (quite correct in itself) that the Spaniards 
were refraining from pushing him, because they were hoping 
that he would linger long enough at Bergara to be cut off by 
some other column, coming from Salvatierra on to Tolosa far 
in his rear. And Graham’s force had actually been detached 
for this very purpose that afternoon — but Giron did not know 
it, and was really detained only by the exhaustion of his troops. 
It was not till evening that he got a dispatch from Wellington 
directing him to press hard upon Foy and delay his march, 
because an Anglo-Portuguese force was moving by the Puerto 
de San Adrian to intercept his retreat But Foy, having 
guessed what plans might be brewing for his discomfiture, had 

^ In reporting to Giron Longa mentions his 58 prisoners, and says that 
his own losses were ‘inconsiderable.’ Journal oj the Army of Galicia, 
June 22, 

® Journal of the Army of Galicia, June 28. 
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not only retreated betimes, but ordei’ed Maucune, who was now 
a day’s march in front of him with the convoy, to drop the 
impedimenta and bring all his fighting force back to Villa- 
franca, to block the road from Salvatierra until he and his 
8,000 men should have got past the point of danger. This 
order Maucune executed on the morning of the 24th, turning 
the convoy into Tolosa, and turning back to hold the junction 
of the roads, with one of his brigades in Villafranca town, and 
the other thrown forward across to the river Oria to Olaverria 
and Beassayn on the south bank. News had by this time come 
to hand that the march of a British column from Salvatierra 
across the hills had been verified, and that the peril was a real 
one. Wherefore Foy pressed his retreat, and sent Maucune 
orders to hold on at all costs till the column from Bergara 
should have passed his rear. 

Now Wellington’s orders to Graham to cut in by the Puerto 
de San Adrian with the 1st Division, Pack’s and Bradford’s 
Portuguese, and Anson’s Light Dragoons, had been issued late 
on the 22nd, but had only reached the General and the greater 
part of his troops on the morning of the 23rd. Of all the column 
only the two Light Battalions of the King’s German Legion and 
Bradford’s Portuguese had turned off that night. Consequently 
on the 23rd, the critical day, Graham and the bulk of his 
command were toiling up the pass in heavy rain, and had not 
crossed the watershed, only Bradford and the two German 
battalions having reached the village of Segura. It was not 
till dawn on the 24th that Anson’s cavalry and Pack’s Portu- 
guese got to the front ; the rest of the infantry was still far off. 
Graham then advanced on Villafranca, and soon came into 
collision with Maucune, who was already in position covering 
the cross-roads. The head of Foy’s column, coming in from 
the West, was clearly visible on the other side of the Oria 
in the act of passing behind the screen formed by Maucune’s 
covering force. He had started from Villareal before dawn, 
and got clear away before Longa and Giron were on the move, 
or able to delay him, 

Graham attacked at once, in the hope of driving in Maucune 
before Foy could get past. Bradford’s Portuguese, endeavouring 
to turn the French flank, pushed to the right; Halkett’s 
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Germans, supported by the grenadier and light companies of 
Pack’s brigade, made for Beassayn on the left wing. Brad- 
ford’s leading unit, the 5th Ca^adores, attacking recklessly on 
iin,exploi*ed ground, was thrown back at its first assault i but 
the Brigadier, extending other battalions farther to his right, 
ended by taking the village of Olaverria and pushing his 
immediate opponents across the river. The German light 
battalions carried Beassayn at their first rush. But Maucune, 
retiring to a new position on high ground immediately above 
Villafranca, continued his resistance, trying to gain time at all 
risks. In this he was successful : Foy, hurrying past his rear, 
got well forward on the Tolosa road with his two leading 
brigades — the other two he dropped behind the town, to support 
Maucune or relieve him when he should be driven in. 

Owing to the early hour — ^three in the morning — at which 
Foy had started on his retreat from Villareal, the bulk of 
Giron’s army was never able to catch him up. Only Longa’s 
Cantabrians, leading the advance as usual, came into contact 
with his rear brigade — St. Pol’s Italians — at the defile of 
La Descarga west of Villafranca. Failing to force a passage 
by a frontal attack, Longa turned the position ; but the delay 
permitted St. Pol to get off with small loss and to catch up the 
rest of Foy’s column. 

By three in the afternoon Graham was beginning to outflank 
Maucune’s line about Villafranca, with Bradford’s brigade on 
his right and Pack’s on his left, while Longa had come in sight 
upon the chaussee. Thereupon the French General, having- 
held his ground for the necessary space of time, made a prompt 
retreat along the Tolosa road, pursued but not much harmed 
by the Portuguese. 

This ended a rather unsatisfactory day — ^the French had lost 
more men than the Allies \ but the trap to eateh them had 
failed completely. It is clear that if Graham’s column could 
have crossed the Puerto de San Adrian twelve hours earlier, 
or if Giron had pressed Foy hard and delayed his movements 


^ Maucune reported 200 casualties (Foy, ed. Girod de FAin, p. 333), 
Graham 93, mostly in the 5th Ca^adores. St. PoFs Italians had beaten off 
Longa without losing more than 100 men — Giron does not give Longa’s 
loss, which was probably a little more. 
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either on the 23rd or on the 24th, the scheme would have 
worked. Bad staff work was apparently responsible in some 
measure for both of these failures, though the extreme incle- 
mency of the weather was a secondary cause. Foy’s conduct 
of the operations on the 22nd“-23rd appears a little rash — he 
might have been caught but for his good luck. But till he had 
picked up the troops from Bilbao, at noon on the 23rd, he was 
constrained to wait at Bergara ; and after he had once received 
them he marched hard, and so escaped, thanks to his wise 
precaution in sending Maucune to Villafranca. 

After the combat of the morning Graham moved forward 
a few miles as far as Ichasondo and neighbouring villages on 
the Tolosa road, while Giron came up in the evening, and 
billeted his army in Villafranca, Beassayn, and other places 
on the Oria. As the missing brigades of the 1st Division 
appeared that night, there were now some 10,000 Angio- 
Portuguese ^ and 16,000 Spaniards ^ massed along the chaussee ; 
Foy, having picked up the garrisons of Tolosa and some smaller 
places, and having been joined by a stray brigade from the 
Army of the North, had also as many as 16,000 men in hand 
so that the opposing forces on both sides had swollen to a con- 
siderable strength. 

Graham having failed (through no fault of his own) to inter- 
cept the enemy’s retreat at Villafranca, and regarding extreme 
haste as no longer necessary, since the scheme had niiscarried, 
set himself to carry out Wellington’s orders to drive back the 
enemy to the Bidassoa without any great hurry. He was 
much hampered by the fact that Giron’s army had outmarched 
its train, and was therefore suffering for want of supplies, which 
could not be procured in the mountains of Guipuzcoa. On 
the 25th he brought the whole of the allied forces up to Alegria, 
half-way to Tolosa, driving out Maucune’s division, which 

^ 1st Division about 4,500 bayonets, Pack and Bradford 4,500, Anson’s 
cavalry 650. 

2 Giron’s two Galician divisions 11,000, Porlier 2,500, Longa 3,000. 

^ His own division and Maucune’s about 3,000 each, St. Pol’s Italians 
IjSOO, garrisons from Bilbao, Durango, and other western places about 
3,000, De Conchy’s brigade of Army of the North [64th (2 battalions), 
22nd (1 battalion), 1st Line (2 companies), and 34th (4 companies)] 2,000, 
garrisons of Tolosa and other places in Guipuzcoa about 2,500. 
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Foy had left there as a rearguard. It was then discovered that 
the enemy had taken up a long and extensive position on each 
side of Tolosa, and showed no disposition to give ground. It 
was clear that he must be driven off by force. 

Foy, as he explains in his dispatch of June 28th had resolved 
to make a stand at the junction of roads in Tolosa, because he 
was obsessed by a theory (less accurate than that which he had 
formed as to Graham’s march two days before) to the effect 
that King Joseph might have dispatched part or the whole of 
his army, by the road which leads from Yrurzun on the Araquil 
to Tolosa across the mountains, in order to transfer it to the 
lower Bidassoa and the Bayonne road. He was still ignorant 
of the full effects of the battle of Vittoria, and having heard 
cannonading far to the south-west on the 23rd ^ had jumped 
to the conclusion that the main army might be moving up to 
join him at Tolosa. As a matter of fact King Joseph had 
turned a detachment off the Pampeluna road at Yrurzun — 
Reille’s two divisions — but they had been sent not by the 
more westerly road to Tolosa, but by the Col de Velate route 
to Santesteban, on which they travelled fast because they had 
no guns or transport. 

But to cover the imaginary movement Foy disposed his 
troops in front of the junction of roads. Tolosa town lies in 
a narrow defile, through which pass the Oria river and the 
great chaussee. It had been prepared long before for serious 
defence, as it was one of the chief halting-places on the great 
road from Bayonne to Madrid. The old walls had been 
strengthened with blockhouses, the gates were palisaded out- 
side and had guns mounted by them. The town blocks the 
defile completely, but is commanded by steep hills on either 
side. 

Foy sent on the great convoy which Maucune had escorted, 
under charge of four battalions commanded by General Berlier. 
The rest of his troops he disposed for defence. De Conchy’s 
brigade held the fortified town. On the south-east Bonte’s 
brigade and St. Pol’s Italians were placed on the heights above 


i Girod de I’Ain, p. 400. 

® This was merely the noise of the rearward action of Cassagne with 
Wellington’s advance, near Yrurzun, on the afternoon of that day. 
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the Lizarza torrent, a forward position in which they protected 
the Pampeluna road. The second brigade of Foy’s own division 
was placed on the hill of Jagoz, on the same flank but nearer 
the town. On the other or western bank of the Oria RougeUs 
brigade (the troops from Bilbao) were on commanding ground, 
flanking the town and blocking two mountain paths which 
came down on to it from Azpeytia in the valley of the Uroli. 
Maucune’s division was in reserve behind Tolosa, massed on 
the chaussee. As Foy very truly observes in his dispatch, the 
position was strong against frontal attack, and could only be 
turned by very wide detours by any troops arriving from the 
south. 

This was as evident to Graham as to Foy, and the British 
General prepared for a long day’s work. His intention was to 
outflank the position, even though it should take many hours. 
In the centre the bulk of the 1st Division, followed by Pack’s 
Portuguese and Giron’s Galicians, advanced up the chaussee 
on the left bank of the river Oria, and halted a considerable 
distance from Tolosa. But Longa’s Cantabrians and Porlier’s 
small Asturian division were sent off to make a very circuitous 
march over the mountains on the right by Alzo and Gastolu 
with the object of cutting into the Pampeluna road many miles 
east of Tolosa, and then taking the town in the rear. A less 
wide curve was made by a column consisting of Bradford’s 
Portuguese brigade, with the three Line-battalions of the King’s 
German Legion in support, who were also to operate to the 
east of the chaussee and of the river Oria, and were directed 
to cross the Lizarza ravine and carry the hill behind it, from 
whence they were to push forward to the Pampeluna road and 
then turn inwards against the town, A smaller column, con- 
sisting of one battalion of Pack’s brigade and the light com- 
panies of Giron’s 3rd Division, was to make a corresponding 
movement to the west, and to endeavour to get on to the hill 
dominating Tolosa on that side. Nor was this all : information 
came to hand that Mendizabal had brought to Aspeytia 
what remained of the Biscayan irregulars whom Foy had 
routed and dispersed a month back Graham wrote to beg 
him to demonstrate with these bands against the Bayonne 
^ See above, p. 274. 
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ehaussie north of Tolosa, and to get on to that road if possible 
and block it. 

The main column halted while the flanking operations were 
pursuing their slow course. The only fighting which took place 
in the morning was an attack by Bradford’s brigade on the 
heights occupied by Bonte, opposite Aleon and beyond the 
Lizarza torrent. The French Brigadier had neglected to guard 
the passages of the ravine, and allowed the Portuguese to get 
on to the ridge of his position without much difficulty He 
then counter-attacked them, first with his own brigade, then 
with St. Pol’s Italians also, but was unable to cast them down 
from the hill: nor could Bradford get forward. All the hours 
of the early afternoon were spent in an indecisive tiraillade on 


this front. It is curious to note that both the commanders-in- 
chief write in sharp criticism of their subordinates : Foy says 
that Bonte was careless and disobeyed orders ; Graham that 
Bradford’s men, after a good start, fought in a confused and 
disorderly fashion On the other flank the Spanish-Portuguese 
detachment, sent to try to gain a footing on the hills to the 
west of Tolosa, reported that they had come up against an 
absolute precipice, and could do nothing. 

So matters wore on till about six o’clock in the afternoon, 
when distant firing in the rear of the French position announced 
that both Longa on the right and Mendizabal on the left were 
in touch with the enemy. Graham then ordered a general 
attack, the three German Line-battalions, hitherto in reserve 
behind Bradford, being ordered to strike at the Pampeluna 
road ; meanwhile the main column, which had so long waited 
opposite Tolosa, deployed the two light German battalions in 
its front, with the Guards Brigade and Giron’s 3rd Division 

* Ttie column was led — for reasons which are not given — not by its owm 
Ca^ador battalion, but by three companies of the 4th Ca 9 adores and two 
of the 1st Line, borrowed from the neighbouring brigade of Pack. Graham 
praises the conduct of this detachment, 

^ Foy (Girod de FAin, p. 400) says that if his orders had been obeyed 
there would have been a battalion and not a detachment holding the 
access to the hilL Graham (Wellingion Supplementary Dispatches ^ viii. 
p. 44) declares that though many of Bradford’s men fought well, ‘the 
officers did not seem to understand what they were about, or how to keep 
their men in the proper place,’ and a good many himg back. 
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supporting, and advanced against the south face of the town. 
The detachment to the extreme left, which had failed to get 
up the precipices in its front, was directed to turn inward to 
attack the west side of Tolosa. 

These orders brought on very heavy fighting, for Foy had 
held his forward positions so long that he had great difficulty 
in withdrawing his troops from them, when he found that he 
was outflanked, and even attacked in the rear. At the south 
end of the field, along the chaussee, the allied attack failed 
entirely, the strength of the fortifications of the town having 
been under-estimated. When the leading battalion (1st Light 
Battalion K.G.L.) approached the gate, it came into a cross-fire 
from the blockhouses, and still heavier frontal musketry from 
the weU-iined ramparts, which proved wholly inaccessible. 
Scaling ladders would have been required to mount them. 
The line broke, but the men did not retire, but threw them- 
selves down behind walls and in ditches and tried to answer 
the fire from such cover as they could find. Many took refuge 
m the courtyard of a convent not far outside the Vittoria gate, 
from which their colonel, Ompteda, led out a second assault,’ 
which melted away under the fire as the first had done. In 
truth, the attempt was a misjudged one on Graham’s part— 
possibly his bad eyesight had failed to note the strength of the 
defences. The 1st Light Battalion lost five officers and 58 men 
killed and wounded in a quarter of an hour \ and had to keep 
under shelter as best it could; the supporting troops were 
halted and ordered to lie down, while guns were brought up 
from the rear to batter the gate. This should obviously have 
been done before, and not after, the assault. The cheek was 
unnecessary, as was shown a little later when the artillery 

smashed the gate by a few shots, and cleared the neighbouring 
"wsils. ■ 

Meanwhile there had been fierce fighting on the eastern side 
of the town, where Bradford’s Portuguese, and the three German 
hne-battahons, with Longa’s men on their northern flank, had 
fallen upon the three French brigades lying outside the town. 

* Very different figures from those of Foy’s dispatch, which stated that 
minutes of terrible fire laid low 500 of the assailants I (Girod de VA^n, 
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Bonte’s and St. PoFs battalions, still frontally engaged against 
Bradford, suddenly realized the danger of their position, when 
the Germans attacked their left flank, and Longa appeared 
almost in their rear. They retreated in haste towards Tolosa, 
and got jammed outside the Pampeluna gate, which had been 
blocked for defence and could not readily be entered. To avoid 
being crushed against the walls, they massed themselves for 
a counter-stroke, and thrusting back the Germans for a moment, 
raced along the river-bank, past the foot of the ramparts, till 
they got under the cover of Foy’s second brigade on the hill 
of Jagoz, and escaped beyond the north end of the town. The 
Germans, though in great disorder, made an attack on the 
Pampeluna gate, which failed for the same reason that had 
wrecked that on the Vittoria gate — ^the impossibility of escalad- 
ing a well-defended rampart. 

Meanwhile there was heavy skirmishing going on to the 
north-west of Tolosa : MendizabaFs bands had appeared on 
the mountain road from Aspeytia, and had engaged Rouget’s 
brigade, which was covering Foy’s right flank. The French 
general’s dispatch confesses that the troops from the Bilbao 
garrison, which included some conscript battalions from the 
Bayonne reserve, behaved badly, lost ground, and had to be 
rallied by their general’s personal exertions. They were 
apparently thrown into a panic by an attack delivered on their 
flank, by the small Spanish-Portuguese detachment which 
Graham had sent out on his left : it had worked up by the 
narrow space between the walls of Tolosa and the precipice 
above, and came up very opportunely to aid MendizabaL 
Rouget held on till dark, but with difficulty, and the knowledge 
that his route of retreat was threatened added to Foy’s anxiety, 
for Longa was also pushing behind the town on the other side. 
Accordingly he ordered Deconchy’s brigade to evacuate Tolosa 
at once, just as the sun was setting, and prepared for a general 
retreat. 

If the order had been given half an hour later, the garrison 
of Tolosa would probably have been captured whole, for 
Graham’s guns had just blown the defences of the Vittoria gate 
to pieces, and the German light battalions burst in with ease 
at the point where they had been checked before. There was 
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some confused fighting in the streets, but the French got off 
with no great loss under cover of the darkness, and fell in 
with the rear of their main eolumn, which went off down the 
chaussie at great speed. Mendizabal made some prisoners 
from Rouget’s brigade, as it fell back to join the rest across 
the slopes, and Longa caught some fugitives on the other 
flank 

Foy says that he lost some 400 men in the fight, which 
would seem a low estimate, as the Allies could show 200 prisoners, 
and Bonte’s and Rouget’s brigades had been very roughly 
handled. Graham reports 58 killed, 316 wounded, and 45 
missing— the last all from Bradford’s brigade. Of the Spaniards 
Longa and Mendizabal only were engaged : Giron’s report 
(as so often occurs with Spanish documents) gives no figures, 
only remarking that some of Longa’s 1st battalion of Iberia 
‘ perished by reason of their rash courage, but had a great 
share in deeiding the day ’—presumably by pushing far ahead 
in the turning movement which caused Foy to order a general 
retreat. If we allow 200 Spanish killed and wounded, we shall 
probably not be far out of our reckoning. Had Graham with- 
held his unlucky assault on the Vittoria gate till it had been 
well battered, and trusted entirely to his turning movements, 
he would have got off with a much smaller casualty list. His 
original design of manoeuvring Foy out of Tolosa was the right 
game, considering the strength of the position. The French 
general could plead in defence of his risky tactics that he had 
held up a superior force for a whole day— but at that particular 
moment time did not happen to matter— as Graham’s leisurely 
pursmt on the subsequent days sufficiently shows. He was 
only set on getting Foy across the Bidassoa; and nothing in 
the general course of the campaign depended on whether he 
did so a day sooner or a day later. On the other hand, by 


There ,s one paragraph of Foy's dispatch which I cannot make out. 
He says that two British regiinents tried to storm the hill of Jagoz, and 
were repifised by the voltigeur companies alone of the brigade which held it. 
I cannot fit this in to ^y British narrative— the only red-coated battalions 
in at part of the field were the line battalions of the K.G.L., and they had 
^rtai^y been engaged against Bonto and the Italians, and afterwards 
taed to storm the Pampeluna Gate. Longa’s men only were opposite 
the Jagoz position, as far as I can make out. 
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standing too long at Tolosa Foy nearly lost three brigades, and 
might indeed have lost his whole force. 

The remainder of this side-campaign displays none of the 
interest of its four first days. Foy retired to Andoain on 
the night of the combat of Tolosa, where he was joined by the 
battalions of the 40th and 101st under General Berlier, which 
had escorted Maucune’s convoy to the frontier, and by the 
62nd and a Spanish ‘ Juramentado ’ regiment withdrawn from 
Biscay garrisons. This, despite of his recent losses, gave him 
a force of 16,000 infantry, 400 sabres, and 10 guns. Graham did 
not press him, his troops being much fatigued : only the inde- 
fetigable Longa appeared with his Cantabrians in front of 
the position. On the 27th the whole French force retired 
unmolested to Hernani, 

It was of course all-important to Foy to know what were 
the situation and intentions of the King. Nothing could be 
heard of the main army at Andoain or Hernani, so he detached 
Berlier’s brigade to seek for news in the Bastan, along the 
upper Bidassoa. On the 28th Berlier discovered Reille and 
two divisions of the Army of Portugal at Vera. They were in 
bad order, without guns and much under strength, though 
stragglers were rejoining in considerable numbers. Reille had 
been as ignorant of Foy ’s whereabouts as Foy had been of that 
of the main army. He was rejoiced to hear that all the Biscay 
garrisons had been saved, and that there was a solid force 
ready to co-operate with him in the defence of the line of the 
Bidassoa. His own troops were not yet fit for fighting. Accord- 
ingly he sent Foy orders to evacuate Hernani and come back 
to the frontier, though he need not actually cross the Bidassoa 
unless he were compelled to do so. By stopping at Oyarzun he 
could keep up cominunication with St. Sebastian, which must 
be needing attention. 

The condition of that fortress, indeed, had already been 
troubling the mind of Foy on his last day of independent 
command. It lay so near the French border, and had been 
for years so far from any enemy — Guipuzcoan guerrilleros 
excepted — ^that it had been much neglected. When General 
Rey, named as Governor by King Joseph two days before the 
battle of Vittoria, arrived with orders to put it in a state of 
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defence, he found it garrisoned only by 500 gendarmes, a 
battalion of recruits on the way to join the 120th Line, and 
two weak companies of pioneers and sappers — 1,200 men in all 
The stores of food were low, the glacis was cumbered with 
huts and sheds, there was no provision of gabions, fascines, or 
timber. Moreover, the town was full of Spanish and French 
fugitives who had preceded the King on his retreat — -there 
were (it is said) as many as 7,000 of them, lingering in Spain till 
the last moment, in the hope that Wellington might be stopped 
on the Ebro. The news of Vittoria arrived on the 28rd, and 
caused hopeless consternation-r-the place was not ready to 
stand a siege — the garrison so small that it could not even spare 
a battalion to escort the tiresome mass of refugees to Bayonne. 
Rey began in feverish haste to clear the glacis, palisade the 
Outworks, and rearrange the cannons on the walls, but he had 
too few hands for work, and was in a state resembling despair 
when on the 28th Foy turned up for a flying visit, saw and 
acknowledged the nakedness of the land, and promised to do 
all that he could to help — ^though it was less than the Governor 
required. He took away the old garrison — the recruits were 
not too trustworthy, the gendarmes not siege troops ; to replace 
them he threw in the whole of Deconchy’s brigade — four 
battalions, about 2,000 infantry — and all the gunners that he 
could spare. As the garrison of Guetaria, 450 strong, escaped 
by sea to San Sebastian two days later, and a number of 
stragglers dropped into the place before the siege began, the 
gross total of the garrison was raised to some 8,000 men. Rey 
asked for 4,000, but Foy would not grant him another battalion 
— and was justified by the course of the siege, for the place was 
very small and, if it could be held at all, was defensible by the 
lesser number. The only doubt was whether there would be 
time to get it in order before the Allies appeared But 
perhaps the best service that Foy did for Rey was that he 
removed, at two hours’ notice, the whole mass of refugees. They 
marched, much lamenting, for Bayonne, under the escort of 
the old outgoing garrison. On the 29th Reille ordered Foy to 
evacuate Oyarzun and fall back to the Bidassoa, and before 

1 For all this see Key’s letter in the I^Uces jusiificalwes of Belmas’s 
History of Sieges in Spain, iv. p. 662. 
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he had been gone three hours Mendizabai’s Guipuzcoan irre- 
gulars, 3,000 strong, appeared in front of the fortress and cut 
its communication with France. They were an unorganized 
band, without artillery, but effective enough for stopping the 
highway. 

Graham, seeing that the French had escaped him, and had 
a dear retreat to the frontier, had made no serious attempt to 
press them. He was quite content that they should go at their 
own pace, and was determined not to harass the 1st Division, 
who, as he wrote to Wellington, were in a state of great exhaus- 
tion. To have hurried Foy out of Spain two days earlier would 
have cost men, and would have had no beneficial effect on 
the general course of the campaign ; for Wellington and the 
main army were far away in Navarre, and if Graham had 
reached the Bidassoa on the 26th or 28th, with his own and 
Giron’s 25,000 men, they could have done nothing, since they 
had in front of them the fortress of Bayonne, with Foy’s 
16,000 men, the 7,000 whom Reille had brought up from 
Santesteban, and the remains of the general reserve — for though 
Rouget’s battalions and other detachments had been lent from 
Bayonne already, there were still a few thousand men in hand. 
In ail, Reille would have had an army as large as Graham’s 
own, and though some of it was rather demoralized, the fortress, 
and the strong positions in front of it along the Bidassoa, Nive, 
and Nivelle, counterbalanced this disadvantage. If Wellington 
had chosen to march on Bayonne with his main body, the 
day after Vittoria, the problem would have been a very different 
one. But since he had preferred to move in pursuit first of 
King Joseph and then of Clausel, there was nothing more 
which the commander of a detached corps like that of Graham 
could accomplish. He did all that his chief required of him, 
when he pushed Foy out of Spain and laid siege to St. Sebastian. 
That the project for cutting off the French detachments at 
Viliafranca came to nothing w^as no fault of Graham’s — being 
due partly to bad staff-work at Head-Quarters, partly to the 
chances of rough weather, and partly to Foy’s laudable caution 
and celerity. 

The side-show in Guipuzcoa came to a tame end twenty-four 
hours after the blockade of St. Sebastian had been formed. 
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On the 80th Reille ordered all the troops on the south bank of 
the lower Bidassoa to retire into France. Foy’s and Maucune’s 
divisions crossed the bridge of Behobie, under the protection 
of four battalions of the Bayonne reserve, which remained on 
the heights by the hermitage of St. Marcial, and marched to 
Urogne and other villages down-stream. Lamartiniere’s 
division remained at Vera, Fririon’s (late Sarrut’s) at Hendaye. 

Late on the same afternoon the advance-guard of Graham’s 
army came in sight of the Bidassoa — ^it consisted as usual of 
Longa’s untiring Cantabrians only, the 1st Division and the 
Portuguese having been halted near St. Sebastian, the bulk of 
the Galicians at Hernani and Renteria. Longa, keeping to the 
coast, surprised and captured the French garrison of Passages 
(150 men), which was too late in obeying Reille’s order to retreat 
on France while the bridge of Behobie was still available. He 
then came in contact with the covering force on the heights 
of San Marcial^, which was at the same time menaced by 
Castahon with a brigade of the 4th Galician Division, who had 
come up the high road from Renteria. 

The French brigadier evacuated the position at once. Reille 
had told him that he was only placed there to protect the retreat 
of Foy. He crossed the Bidassoa, leaving only a detachment 
of sixty men in the tite de pont which covered the south or 
Spanish end of the bridge of Behobie ; it consisted of a stone 
blockhouse surroimded with palisades. The further or French 
end of the long bridge was blocked by the fortified village of 
Hendaye. 

Next morning Graham resolved that the tMe de pont must 
be taken or destroyed, so that the enemy should have no open 
road by which he might return to Spain. While some Spanish 
infantry exchanged a vague fusillade across the river with the 
French in Hendaye, ten guns ^ were turned on the blockhouse. 
The garrison tried to blow it up and to retreat, but their mine 
failed, their commanding-officer was killed, and they were 
about to surrender when Foy sent two fresh companies over 

^ Under General Deconchy, who got a new brigade when his dd one 
was thrown into San Sebastian. 

2 Dubourdieu’s battery belonging to the British 1st Division, and 
four guns of Giron’s own small artillery equipment. 
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the bridge to bring them off. This was done, at the cost of 
four officers and 64 men, killed and wounded while crossing 
the much-exposed bridge. Foy then ordered the structure to 
be set on fire ; and as its floor was composed of wood this was 
easily done : the four arches nearest France were burnt out 
by the following morning (July 1). 

This evacuation, without any attempt at defence, of the 
bridge-head on the Bidassoa angered the Minister of War at 
Paris, and still more Napoleon, when the news reached him 
at Wittenberg nine days later. Foy and Reille had men enough 
to have held the heights of San Marcial, against anything short 
of an attack by the whole of Graham’s and Giron’s infantry. 
And it is certain that Graham would not have delivered any 
such assault, but would have halted in front of them, and waited 
for orders from Wellington. The Emperor, who — as we shall 
presently see — was set on a counter-offensive from the moment 
when the news of Vittoria reached him, was wild with wrath 
at the abandonment of the foothold in Spain. ‘ It was insane,’ 
he wrote to Clarke, “ to recross the Bidassoa : they all show 
themselves as timid as women 

But whether it would have been possible for the French to 
hold the Irun-Behobie-San Marcial tite de pont, when Welling- 
ton had come up in person from the south, is another matter. 
Probably he would have decided that the enemy must be thrust 
back across the Bidassoa, before he dared to sit down to 
beleaguer San Sebastian. And undoubtedly he had men enough 
to carry out that operation. But this was no excuse for Reille’s 
evacuation of the position, one of the highest strategical value, 
before he was compelled to do so by force. The fact was that 
Reille, like most of the other French generals, was demoralized 
at the moment by the recent disaster of Vittoria, and had lost 
confidence both in himself and in his troops. 


^ Lecestre’s Leftres inidites de NapoUon^ ii. p, 26.5, 


SECTION XXXVII: CHAPTER III 

THE EAST COAST. MURRAY AT TARRAGONA 

[N.B.— Fob Map of Catalonia and Plan op Tarragona see Vol. IV, 
PP. 538 AND 524] 

There are certain episodes of the Peninsular War which the 
British historian has to narrate with a feeling of some humilia- 
tion, but which have to be set forth in full detail, if only for 
the purpose of illustrating the manifold difficulties with which 
Wellington had to cope. Of these by far the most distressing 
is the story of General Sir John Murray at Tarragona. 

It will be remembered that a diversion on the East Coast 
formed an essential part of Wellington’s great scheme for the 
expulsion of the French from Spain, and that he had devoted 
much care to instructing Murray in the manner in which it was 
to be carried out. If sufficient shipping to embark 10,000 men 
could be procured at Alicante, the bulk of the Anglo-Sicilian 
army was to be transported to Catalonia, and to strike at 
Tarragona, getting what aid it could from the local Spanish 
forces under the Captain-General Copons. If, as was to be 
expected, Suehet should fly northward from Valencia with all 
his available field-army, to rescue Tarragona, the two Spanish 
units m the kingdom of Murcia, Elio’s and Del Barque’s armies, 
were to take the offensive against the detachments which the 
rench Marshal would have to leave behind him to hold down 
his southern conquests. Murray might fail in Catalonia, if 
Suehet were rapid and lucky in his combinations; but in that 
case Eho and Del Parque ought to get possession of the city of 
Valencia and all its fertile plainland. Or, on the other hand. 
Suehet might be loth to abandon his advanced position, might 
bow It m force, and might order Decaen and the Army of 
Cataloma to make head against the Anglo-Sicilian expeditionary 
force. If tks should happen, the Spanish generals might be 

w?L would have a free hand at Tarragona. 

With the aid of Copons he ought to be able to take the place. 
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and to throw all the French occupation of Catalonia into dis- 
order. In the end, Suchet would have to evacuate Valencia, 
in order to save Decaen and the Catalan garrisons. At the 
worst the expedition of the Anglo-Sicilian army ought at least 
to have the effect of giving Suchet so much to think about, 
that he would have no attention to spare for the perils of 
King Joseph and the fate of Castile. 

This last minimum result was all that was achieved. Suchet, 
it is true, had an anxious time during the critical days of 
Wellington’s march to Vittoria, and sent no help to the King. 
But neither was Tarragona taken by the Angio-Sicilians, nor 
Valencia by the armies of Elio and Del Barque. Both of those 
forces endured humiliating checks, from an enemy over whom 
they had every strategical advantage. And the story of 
Murray’s operations about Tarragona is not the story of an 
honest and excusable failure, but one which provokes bitter 
irritation over the doings of a British general who showed him- 
self not only timid and incompetent, but shifty, mendacious, and 
treacherous to his allies. There is nothing in the whole history 
of the Peninsular War which produces such an unpleasant im- 
pression as the facts revealed by the minutes of Murray’s court- 
martial, supplemented by certain documents which ought to 
have been forthcoming at that trial, but unfortunately were not. 

But to proceed to the details of this unhappy campaign. In 
obedience to Wellington’s orders, Murray began to draw his 
army in to Alicante between the 25th and 27th of May, the 
forward positions wliich the Anglo-Sicilians had held being 
handed over to Elio’s troops, while those of Del Barque, who 
had at last been brought up from the borders of Andalusia, took 
post on Elio’s left, about Yecia and Chinchilla. Both these 
armies were to move forward, as soon as Suchet should be 
detected in the act of detaching divisions northward to deal 
with Murray’s oncoming invasion. The appearance of the 
Spaniards on ground hitherto held by British outposts gave the 
Marshal warning that some new plan was developing. A raid 
by sea was an obvious possibility, but he could not tell whether 
it might not be directed on a point as far south as Valencia or 
as far north as Rosas. Till Murray showed Ms hand only 
precautionary movements could be made. Suchet was at this 
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moment stronger than he had been at the time of the battle 
of Castalla. Warned of his danger by the results of that fight, 
he had strengthened his troops on the littoral at the expense of 
the garrisons inland, Severoli’s Italian division had been 
ordered down from Saragossa to Valencia This heavy draft 
on the northern section of his army was rendered possible by 
the fact that Clausel had come far forward into Aragon in 
pursuit of Mina, so that Saragossa and its region could be held 
with smaller numbers than usual. The Spanish irregular forces 
in this direction had full occupation found for them, by the raid 
of the Army of Portugal into their sphere of operations. And 
this suited well with Wellington’s general plan— the more that 
French troops were drawn down to the Mediterranean, the less 
would there be of them available for service in Castile, when his 
own blow came to be delivered. 

Murray had at his disposal in the harbour of Alicante trans- 
ports sufficient to carry much more than the force of 10,000 men, 
which Wellington had named as the minimum with which a raid 
on Catalonia might be attempted. He was able to embark the 
whole of his own army, with the exception of the regiment of 
Sicilian cavalry (he was short of horse-transports), and in 
addition nearly the whole of Whittingham’s Spaniards — all 
indeed save one battalion ^ and the attached squadrons. This 
made up a force of 14,000 infantry, 800 cavalry, and 800 
artillery, with 24 field-guns and the battering train which had 
been sent round from Portugal. The British contingent was 
a little stronger than at the time of the battle of Gastalla, for if 
one battalion of the King’s German Legion had been sent back 
to Sicily since that fight, Wellington had permitted Murray 
to draw in the 2 /67th, long in garrison at Cartagena, and had 
sent him a Portuguese and a British company of artillery to 
man his battering train Moreover, two squadrons of Bruns- 
wick Hussars had arrived direct from England. 

1 Severoli reached Valencia on May 2 (Vacani, vi. p. 207), so was not 
drawn down in consequence of Murray’s move of May 25, as Mr. Fortescue 
seems to imply in British Army^ ix. p, 49. He had with him two battalions 
each of the 1st Line and 1st Ligero, with a weak cavalry regiment. 

2 2nd of Burgos, detached by Wellington’s order. See Murray’s Court 
Mariialy p. 371. 

® These changes of units had caused some re-brigading. Murray had 
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The whole force, having been swiftly embarked at Alicante, 
sailed on May 31st; and being favoured with a strong south-west 
wind came in sight of the high-lying Tarragona on June 2nd. 
The fleet of transports ran into the bay sheltered by Cape Salon, 
eight miles south of its goal. There would have been no object 
in risking a more difficult disembarkation on the long open 
beaches at the mouth of the Francoli river, closer to Tarragona. 
Before landing his main body Murray shipped off two battalions 
(2 /67th and De Roll-Dillon) under Colonel Prevost, to seize the 
defile of the Col de Balaguer, the point twenty miles to the south 
of Tarragona where the coast-road from Tortosa curves round 
a steep headland between a precipice and the sea. There was 
a small French fort, San Felipe de Balaguer, blocking the Col, 
and Prevost was ordered to take it if he could. But its fall was 
not an absolutely essential condition to the success of the siege, 
for the road could be cut, blasted away, or blocked with 
entrenchments north of the fort, at several points where a 
thousand men could stop a whole army corps. It w^as desirable 
to take this precaution, because the Col de Balaguer road was the 
only route by which succours coming from Valencia could reach 
the plain of Tarragona, without taking an immense detour 
inland, by paths impracticable for artillery. 

On hearing of the arrival of the British fleet off Cape Salou, 
General Copons, Captain-General of Catalonia, rode down from 
his head-quarters at Reus, ten miles away, to report to Murray 
that he had received Wellington’s instructions, and had done 
his best to carry them out. The Spanish Army of Catalonia 
consisted of no more than 15,000 men, even after it had received 
the two battalions which Wellington had sent to it by sea 
during the winter Over 5,500 of them were locked up in 
garrisons in the interior ; many of these were untrained 
recruits, and none were available for the field. Of the remainder. 
Copons had brought down twelve battalions to the neighbour- 

transferred the 4th K,G.L. and the Sicilian ^ Estero ’ regiment to Clinton’s 
division, but taken away from the latter and given to Mackenzie the 2nd 
Italian Levy, the 1/lOth and the 1/8 1st. But Clinton was given charge 
over Whittingham’s Spaniards, and authorized to use them as part 
of his division, so that his total command was now much larger than 
Mackenzie’s. 

^ Pontevedra and Principe. 
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hood of Tarragona, leaving only two under Ms second-in- 
command, Eroles, to watch the French garrisons in the north 
He had also with him his handful of cavalry — 370 sabres ; 
field-guns the army had none. Altogether there were 7,000 men 
ready to join Murray at once : 1,500 more might be brought 
in, if the French of the northern garrisons should move down 
to Join General Decaen at Barcelona. Copons had certainly done 
all that was in Ms power to aid Wellington’s scheme. Murray 
asked him to lend two battalions to join the brigade that was 
to strike at Fort San Felipe and to block the Col de Balaguer, 
and to arrange the rest so as to cover at a distance the disem- 
barkation of the Anglo-Sicilian army. Copons consented, and 
on the next morning the whole force came ashore, Prevost’s 
brigade in a creek near the Col de Balaguer, where it found the 
two Spanish battalions already arrived, the rest of the army at 
Salou Bay, The expeditionary force was little cumbered with 
transport, and had but a small allowance of horses and mules : 
the infantry and some of the field-guns with the greater part of 
the cavalry were ashore by the early afternoon, and marched 
that same night on Tarragona, wMch was invested from sea to 
sea, Mackenzie and Adam taking up their position by the 
mouth of the Francoli, Clinton occupying the Olivo heights, 
and Whittingham extending down to the shore east of the city. 
The French garrison kept quiet— being of no strength sufficient 
to justify the showing of a man outside the walls. 

General Bertoletti had with Mm two battalions, one French 
and one Italian \ a company of Juramentados, two companies 
of artillery, and the armed crews of three small vessels which 
were blockaded in the port — ^they were turned on to act as 
auxiliary gunners. The whole did not exceed 1,600 men. This 
was an entirely inadequate force, and the defences were in an 
unsatisfactory condition. After Suchet had captured the city 
in 1811, he had no intention of leaving locked up behind Mm 
a garrison of the size required for such a large fortress. The 

^ It is interesting to compare the May 31 morning state of the Army of 
Catalonia with the list of battalions which Murray reports as having been 
brought down to the neighbourhood of Tarragona, All are there save two 
(Fernando 7th and Ausona) left at Vich under Eroles (see Table in Appen- 
dix), twelve battalions were with Copons. 

One of the 20th Line, one of the 7th Italian Line. 
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outer enceinte had been left in the condition of ruin consequent 
on the siege d and only the Upper City on its high cliff was 
occupied. Its western front, where the breaches had been, was 
repaired; but the Lower City and its fortifications remained 
practically untouched. All that had been done was to patch 
up two isolated strong-points, the so-called Fort Royal and 
Bastion of St. Carlos. These had been cut off from the mass of 
the ruins, and closed in at the rear : each was armed with one 
<Tun. The object of this w^'as merely to prevent British ships 
from entering Tarragona roadstead and mooring there. These 
two outlying posts, dangerously remote from the city above, 
were held by no more than a company each. Bertoletti thought 
for a moment of abandoning them, since he dared not detach 
reinforcements from his inadequate garrison, and his communi- 
cation with the forts was across half a mile of exposed ground : 
nothing was more likely than that the enemy would slip detach- 
ments among the ruined houses and walls of the Lower City, and 
dig himself in between the Upper City and the weak outlying 
posts, which must inevitably fall. But reflecting on the advantage 
of keeping the harbour unusable, he resolved to hold on to them 
till the last minute. And his policy turned out to be justified, 
for had they been evacuated, even the torpid and timorous 
Murray could hardly have avoided the temptation of closing in 
on the Upper City, which was in no condition to hold out for 
the space of nine days during which the Anglo-Sicilian army 
lay in front of it. 

From the first moment of his landing Murray seems to have 
been obsessed with the idea that every disposable French 
soldier in Catalonia and Valencia would be on his back within 
a very few days. As his evidence during his court martial 
shows, he had a notion that Suchet would practically evacuate 
Valencia, and march against him with three-quarters of his 
available men, while at the same time Decaen would abandon 
all Catalonia save the largest towns and bring an even greater 
force to Tarragona from the north. He had made elaborate, 

^ Not only was the whole oi‘ the enceinte of the lower city abandoned, 
but the outer enceinte of the upper city on its east and north sides, from 
the bastion of El Hey to that of La Reyna (see map of Tarragona, p. 524 
of voL iv). 
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and in part correct, calculations as to the gross force of the 
two French armies, by which he made out that the enemy 
might conceivably concentrate 25,000 men against him. For 
the fact that such a force would have to be scraped together 
from very remote points, between which communication must 
be very difficult, he made insufficient allowance. Still less did 
he calculate out the handicap on the enemy caused by the fact 
that Suchet and Decaen were out of touch with each other, and 
would obviously look upon the problem presented to them 
from different points of view, — all the former’s action being 
influenced by his wish to hold on to Valencia, all the latter’s by 
his anxiety not to have his communication with France cut off. 
Murray assumed that all roads marked on his map would be 
practicable to the enemy, that Suchet ’s information would always 
be correct, that his troops would march every day the possible 
maximum, and that they would have no difficulties concerned 
with food, water, or weather. Every conceivable hazard of 
war was to fall luckily for the enemy, unluckily for himself. At 
his trial in 1814 he Explained that he was never sanguine of 
success, and that he did not expect when he sailed that he could 
take Tarragona \ He chose to regard himself as the blind and 
unwilling instrument of Wellington’s orders, which he would 
carry out, so far as he could, with an expectation that they 
would lead to failure. And he observed that the dominating 
motive which influenced all his doings was that Wellington had 
written that ‘ he would forgive everything excepting that the 
corps should be beaten or dispersed Deducing from this 
phrase the general policy that he must pursue, Murray came 
to the conclusion ^ the first principle is the army’s safety He 
started intending to subordinate all chances of success to the 
remotest risk of defeat. His mind obsessed with this miserable 
prepossession, he was, in fact, defeated before he had ever set 
sail. Yet he hid his resolve from his generals, even from the 
senior officer, Clinton, who would have succeeded to the com- 
mand if he had fallen sick or received a chance bullet. They 

1 Court Martial Proceedings, p. 228. He adds that his only chance (as he 
thought) was that conceivably he might find Tarragona so ill-fortified 
that he might risk an immediate assault on unfinished defences. 

a Ibid., p. 292. 
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all complained that he never gave them any hint of what were 
his intentions, or showed them Wellington’s orders which it 
was his duty to carry out. ‘We were totally uninformed/ said 
Clinton at the court martial, ‘of the instructions which the 
Commander of the forces might have for his guidance \ The 
first that we knew of these instructions of the Commander of the 
forces, and then partially only, was when he produced them at 
a Council of War on June 17th,’ after the siege of Tarragona 
was over. Clinton, Mackenzie, and Adam, the three commanders 
of units, were all very confident in their men : ‘ they were in 
the highest state of discipline and equipment said Mackenzie, 

and spoiling for a fight. Hence their entire amazement as they 
discovered that Murray was intending to avoid all offensive 
operations : it even led to an infraction of discipline, when 
Mackenzie, Adam, and General Donkin ^ called together on their 
commander to urge on him a more active policy \ and were 
chased out of the room with the words ‘ it will not do ’ — 
a decision which, as Mackenzie remarked, ‘ was unanswerable 
For any further urging of the point would have amounted to 
military disobedience. From the moment when the army 
landed at Cape Salou on June 3rd, down to the day of its igno- 
minious flight on June 12th, Murray was thinking of nothing 
but horrible possibilities— he was what the French call a 
catastrophard. 

Probably his most disastrous resolve of all was that which 
he came to when first he surveyed Tarragona, on the 
evening of his disembarkation. Though he noted the 
half-ruinous condition of the two outworks, on which 
the enemy was working to the last moment, their isolated 
position, and the fact that they were surrounded by ail sorts 
of cover easily to be seized, he resolved to lay formal siege to 
them, as if they were the solid front of a regular line of defence. 
As Napier remarks with perfect good sense, they should have 
been dealt with as Wellington dealt with the Redoute Renaud 
at Rodrigo, or Hill with the forts of Almaraz, which were far 
more formidable works than the Fuerte Real or San Carlos 

^ Court Martial Proceedings, p. 188. ^ Ibid., p. 165. 

® The Quartermaster- General of the Army^ * Proceedings, p. 168. 

® Note, Napier, v. p. 147. 
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They should have been taken by force, escaladed, on the night 
of the formation of the blockade. And being incomplete, ill- 
flanked, and without palisades or ditch, and under-manned, 
they undoubtedly could have been rushed. But Murray, instead 
of trying to gain time for the prompt attack on the main 
fortress and its badly-stopped breaches, proceeded to lay out 
approaches and commence batteries on the low ground by the 
mouth of the Francoli river, with the object of reducing the two 
outworks by regular operations. On June 4th one battery was 
commenced near the sea, 600 yards from San Carlos, another 
farther inland, 900 yards from the Fuerte Real. Their construc- 
tion was covered by a naval bombardment : Admiral Hallo well 
moved into the roadstead a brig, three bomb-vessels, and two 
gunboats, which shelled the Upper City freely, in order to 
distract the attention of the garrison from the work on the 
batteries by the Francoli. The fire was kept up from dusk till 
dawn on the 4th-5th, and repeated on the 6th-7th during the 
same hours — ^throughout the day the workers in the trenches kept 
low. This bombardment had the desired result of permitting 
the batteries to be finished without molestation, but inflicted 
no great damage on the city, though it set fire to some houses, 
and caused casualties both among the garrison and the inhabi- 
tants. But unaimed night-fire had of course no effect on the 
walls of the enceinte. 

By dawn on the 6th the two batteries were ready and opened 
on the outworks with six guns : they kept up the fire all day, 
and with some effect, suffering themselves very little from the 
distant counter-fire of the Upper City. At dark, according to 
the French narrative of the defence, parties of skirmishers 
came out of the trenches, took cover in the ruins of the lower 
city and kept up a ^exsisimt tiTaillade against the outworks \ 
It was expected that they would try to rush them at some 
chosen hour — and this would undoubtedly have been the right 
policy. But nothing of the kind happened ; the British parties 
withdrew at dawn, and Bertoletti began to ask himself whether 
the whole of these feeble operations were not a mere demonstra- 

1 All this from Vacani (yi. p. 321), the only full French source ; 
I can find no mention of this abortive demonstration from the British 
side. 
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tioii, intended to draw the French armies of Valencia and 
Catalonia toward Tarragona, while the real blow was being 
delivered in some other quarter. 

During the second night of naval bombardment, that of the 
6th-7th, Murray had ordered a third breaching battery to be 
built, near the bridge of the Francoli, 300 yards closer to the 
Fuerte Real than the original battery, No. 2. On the morning 
of the 7th all three batteries were hard at work, and with good 
effect ; the gorge of the Fuerte Real was blown to bits by flank 
fire from the new battery, its one gun silenced, its parapet 
levelled for a long space : the garrison had to keep under cover. 
At dusk Major Thackeray, the senior engineer of the army, 
reported that the work could be stormed at any moment. 
According to Murray’s narrative Thackeray made at the same 
moment the curious comment, that if the fort were escaladed 
and occupied, the ground gained would be of no immediate use 
for the attack on the Upper City, whose most accessible front — 
the bastions of San Juan and San Pablo — ^inight be much more 
easily battered from the slopes of the Olivo hill, farther inland, 
than from the low-lying site of the Fuerte Real. To storm the 
outworks would cost men — ^to build new advanced batteries 
on or near them would cost many more, since they were com- 
pletely commanded by the Upper City. ‘ As the state of the fort 
was now such that it could be taken whenever convenient,’ 
wrote Murray, ‘ I consented to defer the attack, and directed 
that the fire upon it should continue only sufficiently to prevent 
its being re-established 

The decision seems of more than doubtful wisdom. It was 
from ground near the .Fuerte Real that Suchet had pushed 
forward his approaches in the siege of 1811, and his batteries in 
the lower town had proved effective. To resolve, after four days 
spent on battering the outworks, that it was better to attack 
from a new front, was equivalent to sacrificing the whole of the 
exertions of those four days, and starting the siege anew. But 
Murray accepted Thackeray’s scheme, though the engineer 
warned him that he should require fourteen days more of open 
trenches to reduce the Upper City, This would relegate the 
crisis of the final assault to July 21st, and meanwhile Suchet 


^ Court Martial Proceedings^ p. 49, 
Kk 
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and Decaen would have had three weeks to concentrate, 
instead of one. The time-problem looked very unsatisfactory. 

Ho^vever the new plan was taken up — more artillery and 
engineer-stores and more guns were landed on the beach west 
of the mouth of the Francoli, as were also the remainder of the 
horses of the cavalry and the field-guns. The disembarkation 
was not always easy, as the surf on the beach grew dangerous 
whenever the wind was high. On several days communication 
with the shore had to be given up for many hours on end. 
Murray complained that the foreign troops worked slowly and 
unwillingly, and that he had to replace them with British 
parties, in order to get up the ammunition from the boats to the 
batteries 

However, progress was made, and in the four days between 
the 7th and the 10th of June two heavy batteries were thrown 
up on the high-lying slopes of the Olivo hill, in positions from 
which they could bring an enfilading as well as a frontal fire to 
bear upon the three corner bastions of the Upper City, including 
the roughly repaired breaches in the curtain, by which Suchet 
had made his entry in 1811. On the 9th and again on the 10th 
Admiral Hallo well sent his available vessels in-shore to resume 
the bombardment ; and late on the latter day the batteries on 
the Olivo began their fire, which they continued on the following 
morning : it was very effective, all the attacked bastions and 
the curtain between them being much damaged. Meanwhile 
the old batteries by the Francoli overwhelmed the Fuerte Real 
and San Carlos forts with renewed fire, destroying such repairs 
as the garrisons had been able to carry out. The Governor, 
Bertoletti, made up his mind that there would be a general 
assault both on the forts and on the Upper City on the night 
of the 11th, and made such preparations as he could to receive 
it. But the prospect was gloomy— the garrison was worn out, 
the walls were crumbling, and there seemed no hope of succour 
from without. 

Meanwhile, harassed as the Governor might be, Murray was 
in an even greater state of depression. He had never believed, 
as he acknowledged at his court martial, that he could succeed. 
The only gleam of hope which ever entered his mind was when 
* Murray’s evidence at the Court Martial, p. 50. 
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on the morning of the 8th he received news that the fort of 
Balagner had been taken, so that the road by which Siichet 
could most easily arrive was completely blocked. At any rate 
there would be a day or two gained, since the army of Valencia 
would have to take difficult and circuitous roads, instead of 
a short and direct one, when it came up. 

The siege of the Fort of San Felipe de Balaguer had lasted 
four days. The place was small, only sixty yards square; it 
mounted twelve guns, but was held by only a single company. 
It was in a rocky and inaccessible position, and when Colonel 
Prevost had landed with his brigade, and had reconnoitred the 
place on the 3rd, he found that it must be battered by heavy 
guns. Shelling it with field pieces proved unavailing. Accord- 
ingly aid was sought from the fleet, and with great difficulty 
the sailors of the Invincible got two 12-pounders and a howitzer 
ashore, to a spot 700 yards from the fort. But the ground 
was so steep and rocky that it was difficult to construct a 
battery, and when the fire was opened it proved not very 
effective. It was only when more guns had been hoisted up the 
rocks, to a position only 800 yards from the fort, that anything 
was accomplished. On the evening of the 7th a lucky bomb 
from a mortar exploded one of the French magazines, and the 
commandant surrendered K It was thought that he might 
have held out longer, as his main magazine was intact — but 
nearly a third of his garrison of 150 men had been hurt, and their 
morale was low. With the capture of Fort San Felipe the coast 
road became absolutely blocked to any troops coming from 
Suchet’s direction, and Murray, as he confessed, ‘ entertained 
a ray of hope, not so much of the capture of Tarragona itself, 
but that the expedition might prove, as Lord Wellington 
wished it to prove, an effective diversion in favour of the allied 
army in Valencia 2.’ It was this success, as he explained, which 
encouraged him to remain two days longer in front of Tarragona 
than he would otherwise have done, since the loss of the coast- 
road would add two marches to the distance which Suchet had 
to cover in order to join Decaen. 

^ Frevost’s very moderate loss was 1 ofB.cer and 4 men killed, 1 sergeant 
and 38 men wounded, This includes Spaniards. 

® Couri Martial, Murray’s defence, p. 228. 
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For already this downhearted general was obsessed with 
panic fears that the enemy might be upon him at any moment. 
He was gleaning in every rumour of the near approach of 
Suchet and Decaen, however incredible. On. the 4th he had 
received an express from Prevost, with a message that the 
Mar sbal had reached Tortosa and might be at the Col de 
Balaguer on the 5th. On the 7th there was a report that 
a heavy French column was at Amposta, near the mouth of the 
Ebro, mavobing north. And on the other side Decaen was said 
to be in movement — ' Could I ever have expected, said Murray, 
a year later, ‘that his army would not be united, that his 
movable column would have remained divided at Gerona, 
Figueras, and Barcelona i ? ’ Accordingly he wrote that night 
to Wellington, ‘ I am much afraid we have undertaken more 
than we are able to perform. But to execute your Lordship s 
orders I shall persevere as long as prudence will permit. I have 
as yet no certain information of Suchet’s movements, nor of 
Decaen to the eastward. But there are reports of both, and if 
they prove true, in five or six days I may be attacked by a force 
infinitely superior, without the hope of a retreat in case of 
misfortune. I calculate that Suchet can bring into the field 
24,000 or 25,000 men without difficulty There is not a 
thought in Murray’s brain of the chance that one of the enemy s 
columns might be late, and that it might be possible from his 
central position to fall upon the other, with his own forces and 
those of Copons united. 

As a matter of fact things were working out most favourably 
for him. Suchet had seen the great transport-fleet pass the 
coast of Valencia on the 31st May ; but he was wholly in doubt 
whether the expedition might be intending to strike at Tortosa 
or Tarragona, at Barcelona or Rosas. The Marshal had to make 
up his mind to act, before he knew his enemy s objective or his 
exact numbers. After many searchings of heart he resolved 
to keep the bulk of his forces in the kingdom of Valencia, which 
he was most unwilling to give up, and to march with a column 
of moderate strength to reinforce the Army of Catalonia. He 
left Harispe in command in the South, with his own division, 

1 Murray s Defence, p. 232. 

* Murray to Wellington, SupplcTnentary Dispatches, vii. p. 467. 
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that of Habert, Severoli’s Italians, and the bulk of his cavalry, 
and resolved to move on Tortosa with Musnier’s division, his 
hussar regiment, three batteries of artillery, and an improvised 
brigade under General Pannetier, composed of four battalions 
borrowed some time back from the Army of Catalonia, one 
battalion of his own, and an odd squadron of Westphalian 
light horse belonging to the Army of the Centre. The whole 
made up about 8,000 men \ a force so weak that it was clear 
that he dared not attack Murray till he should be joined by the 
troops of Decaen. Pannetier ’s brigade had a long start, as it 
was about Castellon and Segorbe when the order to march 
arrived: it reached Tortosa on June 8th, and Perello on the 
Balaguer road on the 10th. Then the news came in that the 
fort of San Felipe had capitulated two days before. Pannetier 
halted, and sent back the information to Suchet, who had 
reached Tortosa on the 9th, escorted by a squadron of dragoons. 
But Musnier’s division had taken some time to assemble, only 
left Valencia on the 7th, and was far behind. Suchet was in no 
small perplexity this day. The coast-road was blocked : it was 
the only one by which guns and transport could move directly 
on Tarragona. No news \vhatever had been received of Decaen 
and the Army of Catalonia. Musnier could not reach Tortosa 
till the 11th. Should he recall Pannetier, wait for the arrival of 
the rest of his column, and then march with his whole force by 
the circuitous inland road along the Ebro, by Ginestar, Tivisa, 
and Momblanch, so as to reach the plain of Tarragona from the 
north ? This would lead to insufferable delays — ^the country 
was desolate and waterless, and when the column reached its 
goal the Army of Copons, with help perchance from Murray, 
would be in the way. Tezi days might easily be wasted, and 
meanwhile Tarragona would probably have fallen. Informa- 
tion must at all costs be got, and the Marshal finally ordered 
Pannetier to drop all his impedimenta, and push with his 

^ Musnier’s division had 4,100 men present, by its return of June 15th. 
Pannetier’s column consisted of two battalions each of the Brd Lf<§ger and 
20th Line and one of the 5th L^ger and a squadron of Westphalians — ^by 
the return of the same date 2,600 in all. The hussars were 650 sabres — 
adding the squadron of dragoons (200), the gunners of three batteries, 
train, &c. ; the whole may have made just under 8,000 of all arms. See 
Tables in Appendix, p. 755. 
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infantry alone by mountain paths from Perello to Monroig, on the 
edge of the hills overlooking the plain of Tarragona. This was 
to take a dangerous risk — a brigade of 2,500 bayonets might 
easily be surrounded by the Catalans and cut off. But the 
attention of Copons was at this moment distracted to the other 
direction. Pannetier reached the slopes above Monroig on the 
night of the llth“-12th, and could get no information there— 
the people had fled up into the mountains. The only fact that 
came to his notice was that no cannonading could be heard 
next morning from the direction of Tarragona : the most 
natural deduction was that the place had fallen. But in case 
it might still be resisting, Pannetier ordered a row of bonfires to 
be lighted along the hill-sides, which he thought would be visible 
to the beleaguered garrison, and would show that succour was 
at hand. He then drew off again by the same rough paths 
by which he had come, and returned to Valdellos, half-way back 
to Perello. From thence he could only send a report of a nega- 
tive kind to Suchet, who was left none the wiser for this risky 
reconnaissance. Meanwhile Musnier’s division had at last come 
up, but there had also arrived the news that Del Parque and 
Elio were on the move in Valencia, and were pushing back 
Harispe’s advanced troops. On the 12th-13th“14th the 
Marshal remained stationary, waiting vainly for news, and 
fearing the worst. Murray, if he had but known it, had nothing 
to fear from this quarter. 

On the other flank also things were working out in the best 
possible fashion for the besieger of Tarragona. There was a long 
delay before the Army of Catalonia could prepare a field force 
which could dare to face the Anglo-Sicilians. Decaen himself 
was at Gerona, far away to the North, and got the news of 
Murray’s landing on June 5th, by a dispatch sent him by 
Maurice Mathieu, Governor of Barcelona. He had no troops 
under his hand save the four battalions of Beurmann’s brigade 
of Lamarque’s division ; he could only collect more men by 
cutting down the garrisons of Figueras and Puycerda, and 
calling in two brigades (those of Petit and Espert) which were 
acting as flying columns at the moment, and were out of touch, 
in the sub-Pyrenaean foot-hills. The news that a very large 
disembarkation had taken place near Tarragona struck him at 
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first with such dismay that he replied to Maurice Mathieii that 
they could not hope to resist such a force, and that it might 
even be necessary to evacuate Barcelona However, resolving 
to do what he could, he ordered Beurmann’s brigade to march 
on Barcelona (June 8), and sent orders around for a general 
shifting of the northern garrisons, so that he hoped to collect 
another 4,000 men at Gerona in the course of a week, if the 
flying columns could be discovered and brought in. With this 
reserve he intended to come down to Join the rest of the field 
force about the 14th or 15th. Meanwhile he ordered Maurice 
Mathieu to demonstrate against the enemy, without risking 
anything, or quitting the valley of the Llobregat and the vicinity 
of Barcelona. 

Maurice Mathieu was the only one of the generals in Catalonia, 
French or allied, who deserves any credit for his conduct in this 
campaign of blunders. He resolved that the one thing necessary 
was to take the offensive, and to threaten the besiegers of Tarra- 
gona, even if he dared not venture to attack them. Beurmann’s 
brigade having arrived on June 10th, he marched next day with 
it and four battalions of his own to Villafranca, half-way 
between Barcelona and Tarragona, and drove in Copons’ out- 
posts — Cleaving his base-fortress occupied by a very inadequate 
garrison. He had only 6,000 infantry and 300 horse with him, 
so that he was wholly incapable of facing Murray’s expeditionary 
force if it should show fight. Meanwhile he sent letters to 
Decaen, telling him that the honour of the Army of Catalonia 
was at stake, and that it was necessary for him to come down 
from Gerona without delay, and with every available man. But 
the Commander-in-Chief did not appear— he was detained by 
a naval demonstration in the Bay of Rosas. For Sir Edward 
Pellew, then in command of the Mediterranean Fleet, had run 
down from his usual cruising ground opposite Toulon, and .con- 
centrated a numerous squadron off the coast of the Ampurdam, 
He came close in-shore, made a great display of boats, and even 
landed a few hundred marines on June 8th. The news of this 
disembarkation filled Decaen with the idea that the Tarragona 
expedition was only a snare, intended to make him draw off all 
his forces southward, and that the true blow would be struck at 
* Decaen to M. Mathieu, 5th June : see Vidal de la Blache, i. 353. 
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Rosas. He concentrated his scattered troops with the object 
of parrying it, and was so long in detecting his mistake that it 
was only on June 15th that he set out from Gerona, with four 
battalions and one squadron, to join Maurice Mathieu, having 
at last discovered that Pellew could do no real mischief. 

The Governor of Barcelona, therefore, had never more than 
6,000 men at his disposition during the critical days of the 
campaign— June llth--12th-13th“14th. He had, as has been 
mentioned above, reached Viliafranca on the first-named day. 
There he received what had been longed for in vain up till now, 
a detailed dispatch from Suchet, setting forth his intentions. 
But it was no less than twelve days old, having been written at 
Valencia on May 31st, before the Marshal had any knowledge of 
Murray’s strength, objective, or intentions. It stated that he 
was intending to march via Tortosa, and that he hoped that 
Decaen with all his disposable field force would come down to 
meet him at Reus, unless indeed the Anglo-Sicilians were aiming at 
some more northern point, in which case he would have to follow 
them to Upper Catalonia. But he added that it was possible that 
the whole naval expedition might be a mere feint, intended to 
lure him northward beyond the Ebro ; the fleet might turn back 
again and re-land the whole of Murray’s force near Valencia \ 

The dispatch was hopelessly out of date, and Maurice Mathieu 
had no means of knowing whether Suchet had carried out his 
original intentions. But his first impression was that he must 
seek for the Marshal at Reus, according to the directions given. 
Accordingly on June 12 he pushed his vanguard as far as Arbos, 
six miles in advance of Viliafranca, and some 24 miles from 
Tarragona. But nothing could be heard of the Marshal’s 
approach, and Copons’ troops were gathering in from all sides 
to block the road, while Murray was only one march away. 
Seized with sudden misgivings at finding himself close to 
20,000 enemies with such a trifling force, Mathieu made up his 
mind that it would be madness to push on. At 10 o’clock on 
the night of the 12th~13th ^ he evacuated both Arbos and 

^ Suchet to Decaen, Valencia, May 31. See Vidal de la Blache, i. p. 352. 

2 Report of Brigadier Llauder, commanding Copons’ left wing, to Murray, 
Proceedings^ p. 190. Llauder adds that he had discovered that Mathieu’s 
column was only 5,500 strong. 
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Villafrancas and retreated in haste to Barcelona, to await the 
arrival of Decaen and the reserve. 

Murray’s miserable timidity now intervened, to save Tarra- 
gona, just when both the French forces had found themselves 
foiled, and had given up the relief of the fortress as impossible. 
The story reads like the plot of a stupid theatrical farce, where 
every character does the wrong thing, in order to produce 
absurd complications in the situation. On the 12th Pannetier, 
on the hills above Monroig, heard no bombardment, because 
the bombardment had ceased. And Maurice Mathieu on the 
night of that same day was running away from an enemy who 
had already absconded that very afternoon. So, after coming 
within 35 miles of each other, the two French generals had 
turned back in despair and given up the game. But Murray 
had given it up also. 

The bombardment had gone on very successfully throughout 
the 11th June, and the engineers reported at noon that the 
Fuerte Real could be stormed at any moment, and that the 
works of the Upper City were crumbling in many places. Orders 
were issued that Mackenzie’s division should storm the Fuerte 
Real at 10 p.m., while Clinton’s was to make a demonstration 
agaiifst the Upper City. All arrangements were made, and after 
dark the troops designated for the assault filed into the advanced 
trenches : the signal was to be by a flight of rockets But the 
rockets never went up. 

For some days Murray had been in a state of agonized 
indecision. On the 9th he had received information from 
a trusted secret agent in Valencia that Suchet had marched for 
Tortosa on the 7th with 9,000 men — ^this was absolutely certain 
and showed that all the previous rumours from the South had 
been false. On the same day a dispatch came in from Eroles 
at Vich to say that a French column (Beurmann’s brigade) had 
left Gerona on the 8th, marching for Barcelona, and that he 
intended to follow it with his own detachment, and would join 
Copons before the enemy could concentrate. The French then 
were on the move on both flanks — but still far off. On the night 
of the 10th General Manso, commanding on Copons’ right flank, 

^ See especially Clinton’s evidence on pp, 180-2 of Murray s Court 
MariiaL 
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reported the approaching departure of Maurice Mathieu from 
Barcelona, but overrated his force at 10,000 men. He undertook 
to detain them in the defiles beyond Villafranca for at least one 
day. This news was corroborated next evening by an officer of 
Whittingham’s staff, who had seen the column, estimated it at 
7 000 to 8,000 infantry, and reported that it had entered 
Villafranca at 4 p.m. on the 11th h But it was the movements 
of Suchet which gave Murray the greater alarm : by ingenious 
miscalculations ^ he had arrived at the statistical conclusion 
that the Marshal had got 12,000 or 13,000 men of all arms with 
him, instead of the real 8,000 ». And when the arrival of 
Pannetier’s brigade at Perello on the 10th was reported to him 
on the following day, he proceeded to assume that the French 
column was all closed up : ‘ the Marshal with 13,000 men was 
within two long marches of Tarragona A’ Many generals would 
have asked for no better opportunity than that of being placed 
in a central position with some 23,000 men-r-the Anglo-Sicilian 
troops and those of Copons exceeded that figure— while two 
hostile columns, one of 13,000 men and the other of 10,000, 
35 miles apart, were tr 3 nng to join each other across a difficult 
country by bad roads. (As a matter of fact, of course, the 
French force was much smaller — ^no more than 8,000 men on 
the West, and 6,000 on the East, though Murray must not be 
too much blamed for the over-estimate. ) But the two governing 
ideas that ruled in the brain of the unfortunate general were 
firstly the memory of Wellington’s warning that ‘ the one thing 
that could not be forgiven would be that the corps should be 
beaten or dispersed ’, and secondly the fact that his army was 
composed of heterogeneous material, some of which might be 
found wanting at a crisis. But he concealed his downhearted- 

‘ See Manso’s letter and Guillot’s report on pp. 275-6 of the Court 
Martial Proceedings. 

® For which see Court Martial Proceedings, pp. 282-3. 

» His main blunder was that he took Pannetier’s brigade to be a separate 
item of 3,000 men, over and above the 9,000 men coming from Valencia 
of whom his emissary had written. He also doubled Suehet’s cavalry, by 
supposing that the 9th Us of Hussars and the 12th Hussars were two 
separate regiments. But they were the same unit, the number having 
recently been changed by order from Paris. 

‘ Court Martial Proceedings, p. 285. 
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ness till the last moment, both from his own lieutenants and 
from the Spaniards. On the 10th he rode out to meet General 
Copons at Torre dem Barra, to which place the Catalan head- 
quarters had just been moved, and agreed with him to defend 
the line of the Gaya river against the column coming from 
Barcelona. He promised to send up all his cavalry, 8,000 
infantry, and two field batteries to join the Spanish army, which 
was now concentrated across the two roads by which Tarragona 
could be approached from Villafranca. Five battalions were 
on the northern road, by the Col de Santa Cristina, four and the 
three squadrons of horse on the southern route, nearer the sea. 
Warnings were issued to Clinton’s and Whittingham’s divisions, 
^ and also to Lord Frederick Bentinck, the cavalry brigadier, to 
be ready to march to the line of the Gaya \ This looked like 
business, and the spirits of the Anglo-Sicilians were high that 
night. 

On the morning of the 11th, while the bombardment of 
Tarragona vras going on in a very satisfactory way, Murray rode 
out again, met Copons at Vendrils, behind the Gaya, and spent 
much time in inspecting the chosen positions. He disliked 
them ; the river was fordable in many places, and a very long 
front would have to be guarded : it was considered that the 
French might break through by one of the roads before the 
troops guarding the other could arrive. However, adhering to 
his promise of the 10th, Murray ordered up Bentinck with two 
squadrons of hussars and two guns to the mouth of the Gaya, 
where they took over the outposts on the coast-road. The 
infantry was not brought up — as the assault on Tarragona was 
to take place that evening. The only news from the front 
received in the afternoon were rumours that Maurice Mathieu 
had actually reached Villafranca 

At seven o’clock Murray started home, and reached his head- 
quarters before Tarragona two hours later. There he found 
a batch of reports awaiting him, which finally broke down his 
resolution to fight, and drove him to the ignominious flight 

^ See evidence of Bentinck, p. 175, and Clinton, p. 180, of Court Martial 
Proceedings. 

^ Evidence of Captain Milner, ibid., p. 397. This was not true at the 
moment, early in the morning. 
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which he had already contemplated on more than one day 
during the preceding week. Two Spanish officers had come in 
from the Col de Santa Cristina, to report that the Barcelona 
column had certainly occupied Villafranca, and was apparently 
pushing on beyond it : this was discouraging. But the docu- 
ment which Murray regarded as all-important was a note from 
his adjutant-general, Donkin, to the effect that peasants, who 
had just come in from Perello, reported that Suchet’s column 
had continued its advance : ‘ This corps of infantry may be at 
Reus to-morrow, if they think proper to march by Perello 
without artillery. And Decaen (i. e. Mathieu), if he marched 
this day to Villafranca, can also reach Reus to-morrow. This 
possibility may, perhaps, make some change in your arrange- 
ments As a matter of fact, we have already seen that it was 
only Pannetier’s brigade which had gone across the hills from 
Perello towards Monroig, and that this was a mere recon- 
naissance. 

But Donkin’s picture of Suchet and the Barcelona column 
joining at Reus, in his rear, on the 12th, with forces which 
Murray’s imagination raised to 25,000 men, was so much in 
consonance with the fears which had been obsessing the brains of 
the Commander-in-Chief throughout the last ten days, that he 
felt that his nightmare was coming true. There could be no 
doubt that he was on the brink of a disaster like the Ostend 
catastrophe of 1798^. Of course Suchet’s active brain had 
planned his complete destruction. He tells us in his defence® 
that he asked himself whether it was probable that an officer of 
the Marshal’s activity and reputation would have left a man 
more than he could help in Valencia. ^ it the character of 
a French general to act with inadequate means when ample 
means were within his reach ? Was it probable that he would 
have brought a small force only from the Xucar by the fatiguing 
march to Tortosa ? Would he have left a man idle in the south 
when in danger of losing his communication with France? 
Every disposable corps, many more than what might be calcu- 

» Donkin to Murray, 3 p.m. llth June. Court Martial Proceedings, p. 360, 

® He recalls this forgotten disaster in his defence (p. 300). A landing 
force cut off by storms from its transports had to surrender whole. 

® Court Martial Proceedings, pp. 285-6. 
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lated to He fairly disposable, must be with the Marshal/ He 
might have not 13,000 men but many more. And the Barcelona 
column might be not 10,000 men but 13,000. 

Rather than take the risk of waiting one day longer in his 
present position, Murray resolved to abscond by sea, while the 
enemy was still twenty miles away from Tarragona. By 
9.30 p.m. he had sent his staff officers with messages to his 
divisional generals to stop the projected assault, to order all 
guns, horses, and stores to be got on ship-board, and the 
infantry after them. He calculated, in his panic, that he had 
only eighteen hours in hand : the re-embarkation must be over 
by dusk on the 12th. But the most disgraceful part of his 
scheme was that he had resolved to leave Copons and the 
Catalans to their fate, after having brought them to the Gaya 
by definite promises of assistance, without which they would 
never have taken up their fighting position, and this though 
he had renewed his pledges that same morning. He sent no 
warning of his real intentions to his colleague, but only told 
him that recent information had made it necessary for him to 
re-embark his battering train ; but six Anglo-Sicilian battalions 
should be sent out next morning, to strengthen the force behind 
the Gaya. 

There followed a night and a morning of confusion. No one 
in the expeditionary force had hitherto suspected Murray’s 
wavering confidence, except Admiral Hallowell, to whom he had 
on June 9th made the remark that he imagined that they ought 
to be thinking about getting away in safety rather than about 
prolonging the siege, and the Quarter-Master-General, Donkin, 
to whom on the same day Murray had said that he suspected 
that they would have ere long to depart, whereupon that officer 
had drawn up a secret scheme for the details of re-embarkation^. 
But since nothing more had been heard about such a move on the 
10th or the 11th, Hallowell and Donkin had supposed that the 
idea was abandoned. Clinton and the other senior officers had 
been kept entirely in the dark, till the sudden orders of 9.30 p.m. 
were delivered to them. At midnight Admiral Hallowell came 
in to Murray’s quarters to protest against the hasty departure, 
which would cause all manner of confusion and ensure the loss 
‘ Donkin’s evidence. Court Martial Proceedings^ p. 448, 
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of much valuable material : they parted after an an^ry alterca- 
tion. Colonel Williamson (commanding the artillery) also 
appeared, to say that in the time given him he could get off the 
guns in the batteries near the shore, but not those on the distant 
Olivo. He understood the general to reply that he might be 
granted some extra hours, and that the Olivo guns might be 
brought down after dark on the 12th 

But in the morning Murray’s apprehension grew progressively 
worse. He had at first intended to do something to cover 
Copons’ inevitable retreat, and ordered Clinton to throw out six 
battalions towards the Gaya, But he soon cancelled this order, 
and directed Bentinck to bring back his cavalry and guns from 
Altafulla without delay. At 9 a.m. a message was sent to 
Williamson, to say that the guns on the Olivo must be spiked or 
destroyed, as it would be perilous to wait till night Half an 
hour later Murray’s notions of retreat flickered round to a new 
scheme — ^the troops on the shore should embark there ; but 
those on the northern heights — ^the divisions of Clinton and 
Whittingham — should march to the Col de Balaguer via Con- 
stanti, and take ship in the much better harbourage behind 
Cape Salou. Half an hour later he abandoned this scheme, and 
ordered them down to the beach by the Francoli, there to 
embark without delay. 

This dispatch reduced Clinton to a state of cold rage : at the 
court martial in 1814 he produced seven separate orders which 
he had received between dawn and 1.30 that day : they were all 
contradictory, and deserve record as showing Murray’s state of 
mind during the critical hours. (1) The first, received early, 
directed him to take six battalions towards the Gaya, to cover 
the retreat of Copons from Altafulla. (2) The second, sent off 
at 9 o’clock, told him not to execute this march, but to wait till 
the Spaniards had cleared off, and then to move, not with six 
battalions but with the whole of his own and Whittingham ’s 
divisions, to Constanti (3) The third was to the effect that 

Williamson’s evidence, Proceedings, p, 124. 

“ Williamson’s evidence, ibid., p. 125. 

3 Mr. Forteseue has, I think, misinterpreted this order, when he says 
that it told Clinton to march to the same spot as the first (British Army, 
ix. p. 63), for Constanti is not in the direction of the Gaya, but on the 
opposite flank, west of the Francali river. 
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the baggage should be sent to the Col de Balaguer, to which the 
whole army would now proceed A (4) Half an hour later 
Clinton was told to cancel the last two dispatches, and to come 
down to head-quarters on the nearest beach. (5) A supple- 
mentary verbal order directed that the guns in the Olivo 
batteries should be spiked. (6) Twenty minutes later Clinton 
was told that the guns might still be saved : Whittingham’s 
Spaniards should remain on the Olivo and guard them till dusk, 
when the artillery would try to get them down to the shore, 
(7) Lastly, at 1.80, the final order cancelled the sixth, it directed 
(once more) that Whittingham’s troops must, follow Clinton’s 
for instant embarkation, and that the guns should be spiked 
without delay. This was done, to the intense disgust of the 
gunners, who had been getting everything ready for an orderly 
retreat after dusk. Seventeen heavy pieces in good condition, 
and one more which had been disabled, were spiked and left in 
the Olivo batteries, while the infantry hurried down to the 
shore. 

The momentary wavering in l^Curray’s orders during the early 
morning, when he seemed inclined to risk a longer stay, and to 
march Clinton’s division and the baggage by land to the 
anchorage by the Col de Balaguer, was apparently caused partly 
by new remonstrances from Hallowell, partly by an interview 
with some of his subordinates, somewhere between 8 and 9 a.m., 
Mackenzie, Adam, Donkin, and Thackeray, the chief engineer, 
entered the house of the Commander-in-Chief together, and 
Adam, as their spokesman, urged him with great heat not to 
embark, but to advance, join Copons, and attack the French 
on the Gaya with every available man. Murray replied that if 
he did so, the French would refuse to fight and give back toward 
Barcelona ; while Suchet, coming from the other direction, 
would cut him off from the fleet and relieve Tarragona. But if, 
on the other hand, he were to march against Suchet, and stop 
him, then the Barcelona column would relieve Tarragona and 
get the expeditionary force separated from its transports. 
Either course would be equally ruinous. He also said that 
Wellington had told him ‘ not to commit the army The 
generals withdrew — ^further insistence would have amounted to 

^ A queer misprint in this dispatch makes it say ‘ the enemy will march.^ 
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military insubordination. The final hurry-scurry order, to 
destroy the guns and embark pell-mell, was caused by news 
from Copohs that the French at Villafranca had advanced as 
far as Arbos, only ten miles from the Gaya, and seemed still to 
be coming on. 

During the night and the morning that followed all the guns 
from the lower batteries, much valuable material, some of the 
cavalry, and the infantry of Adam, were got aboard. The 
shipment of artillery stores was still proceeding at 10 o’clock, 
when Murray ordered that nothing but men should now be 
embarked — ^all else must be abandoned. Admiral Hallo well, 
who was superintending the work on the beach in person, was 
much incensed with this resolve, and took it upon himself to 
direct the sailors in the boats to refuse infantry, and to go on 
lading stores. Then came a deadlock — Hallowell said that there 
was plenty of time to take off everything : Donkin, coming 
down from Murray’s quarters, maintained that the French were 
only two and a half hours’ march away, and that the infantry 
must be got off at all costs : horses and mules might have to be 
shot, and food and ammunition abandoned There was much 
disputing, but the naval men, obeying the admiral, continued 
to embark horses and artillery material till midday, when 
Mackenzie’s infantry began to pour down to the beaches, 
followed by Clinton’s and Whittingham’s battalions All 
through the afternoon the shipping off of troops continued without 
any interruption, till only a rearguard of 500 of Clinton’s men 
was left on shore. No news of the French coming to hand, there 
was a relaxation of the wild hurry which had prevailed betw^een 
9 a.m. and 2 p.m. Murray permitted Bentinck to take that 
part of the cavalry which had not yet embarked round to the 
anchorage by the Col de Balaguer by land and sent on behind 
them twelve field-guns escorted by a half battalion of the 
2/27th. Meanwhile, the troops having all got off, the boats 
began to load again with transport mules, entrenching tools, 

i Evidence of Captains Withers and Bathurst, R.N., Court Marlial Fro- 
ceedingSf pp. 86 and 95. 

® Mackenzie in his evidence says his men began at 2 p.m. to get into 
the boats. 

® Evidence of Bentinck, ibid., p. 176. The cavalry went off at 3 p.m. 
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spare shot, platform timbers, sand bags, and biscuit. The rear 
guard was not taken off till late at night ; and, even after it was 
gone and dawn had come, the sailors continued to find and take 
off various valuable leavings No molestation whatever was 
suffered from the garrison, who regarded the whole movement 
as inexplicable, and only crept out with caution after the last 
British troops had disappeared, to find 18 spiked guns and some 
artillery stores in the Olivo batteries, and a certain amount of 
flour and beef barrels left on the shore. The most distressing 
part of the chronicle of this wretched day’s work is Murray’s 
dealings with Copons. He had induced the Captain-General to 
bring Hs army to the line of the Gaya, by the promise of support- 
ing Mm with 8,000 men, renewed on the morning of the 11th. 
At dawn on the 12th the message was sent that six battalions 
only could be spared. An hour or two later Copons received 
the crushing news that the whole expeditionary army was 
about to re-embark, abandoning him to his own resources. If 
Murray’s view of the situation had been correct, the Spaniards 
must have been caught between Suchet advancing on Reus and 
Mathieu converging on the same point from Villafranca. His 
moral guilt, therefore, was very great. But, as a matter of fact, 
nothing disastrous happened. On hearing that he had been 
left in the lurch, Copons withdrew the troops which he had at 
Aitafulla on the coast-road, to Join those at the Col de Santa 
Cristina, leaving the way to TaxTagona open to Maurice Mathieu, 
and preparing to retreat into the mountains if necessary. He 
kept a close look-out upon the French column, and was astonished 
on the morning of the 13th to learn that, after sending a van- 
guard to Arbos oix the previous day, six miles down the southern 
road, it had turned back at ten o’clock at night, and was now 
in full retreat on Barcelona. The crisis was over for the 
moment. Copons returned to his old head-quarters at Reus, 
threw out a slight screen of troops to the line of Gaya, and 
reoccupied Villafranca with a few cavalry. He was quite ready 

^ The hours of this belated work are stated very differently by various 
naval witnesses, some of whom say that they worked till 1 a.m., others 
till 4 a.m., others till 7 ; one thinks that embarkations continued till 
well into the forenoon of the 13th — ^say 11 o’clock. At any rate, the hour 
must have been long after daylight had come — ^which was at 4,15, as is 
recorded by one witness. 

356.6 
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to retreat into the mountains once more if any untoward 
developments should supervene. 

On June 13th Murray had all his army on ship-board,^ save 
Prevost’s two battalions at the Col de Balaguer, and the guns 
and cavalry with Bentinck, which had marched by land to 
that same pass. Wellington’s orders told him that if he failed 
at Tarragona he was to return to Valencia, join Elio and Del 
Parque, and fall upon the diminished French force on the 
Xucar before Suchet could get back. It was his obvious duty 
to pick up Prevost’s and Bentinck’s detachments, and to depart 
at once. He did nothing of the kind, but proceeded to employ 
himself for several days in minor operations, in the vain hope 
of redeeming the disgrace of June 12th, 

On the morning of the 13th Murray received news from 
Colonel Prevost at San Felipe to the effect that the French 
column in front of him (Pannetier’s brigade), about 3,000 
strong, had marched from Perello by mountain paths east- 
ward, but had not been followed by Suchet’s main body. 
Prevost thought that it might be intending to cut him off from 
the rest of the army by dropping down into the coast-road 
in his rear. Pannetier’s movement was also reported by 
Bentinck, whose flank patrols had run against similar parties 
of the French while on their way to the Col de Balaguer. It 
was necessary to bring off Prevost, the cavalry, and the guns 
by sea, if the French were trying to get round them. So 
Murray asked Admiral Hallowell to send ships inshore to the 
Col, and with them part of Mackenzie’s division to act as a 
covering force for the re-embarkation of Prevost’s detachment. 
These troops— apparently three battalions — ^were landed near 
the fort late on the evening of the 13th. 


1 The total loss of Murray’s Army during the Tarragona operations 
was : 


Killed. Wounded. Missing. Total. 


British, Germans, Calabrese, Italian Bevy 14 60 5 

Sicilians , , . . . . — 15 — 

Whittingham’s Spaniards . . . 1 7 — 


102 


Bertoletti’s garrison lost 13 killed and 85 wounded = 98- The enemies 
did each other little harm I 

2 Not apparently the whole division, for Mackenzie calls it ‘ a small body 
of infantry.’ 
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Now during that day Pannetier, conscious that he was too 
far away from his chief, and quite ‘ in the air/ had drawn back 
from near Moiiroig to Valdellos, ten miles nearer to Pereilo. 
The same idea had occurred to Suchet, who simultaneously 
brought up his main body from Tortosa to Perello, though he 
knew that the coast-road was blocked by the British force 
holding Fort San Felipe. But on the morning of the 14th the 
Marshal, exploring toward the Col, sighted not only Mackenzie’s 
infantry on shore, but the whole transport fleet lying off the 
coast from opposite the fort as far as Cape Salon — 180 ships 
small and great, as he counted. A frigate and two brigs took 
a number of long shots at the Marshal and his large escort, which 
had to retire in haste. Suchet saw the whole expeditionary 
force before him, and recognized that he was too weak to tackle 
it. Wherefore he sent orders to Pannetier to fall back and 
rejoin him — and came to a halt. Early on the morning of the 
15th he wrote to Decaen : 

‘ The loss of the Col de Balaguer has foiled all my plans. The 
English fleet fired more than a thousand shot at us. Menaced 
by forces of four times my own strength, I wish to know what 
you propose to do. The enemy [Dei Parque] has attacked my 
lines on the Xiicar 

This last fact, at the moment, was worrying Suchet even 
more than the unknown fate of Tarragona, for Plarispe had 
just reported that the two Spanish armies in Valencia had 
advanced against him in force, and on a long front. Now, while 
the Marshal halted in indecision, Murray was seized with a 
spasmodic fit of energy — he knew that Maurice Mathieu was 
for the moment out of the game ; he saw that Suchet was 
blocked, and that Pannetier was in a dangerously advanced 
position. He conceived the idea that he might land more 
troops at the Col, and strike in between the French main body 
and the brigade at Valdellos. To the astonishment of his 
subordinates he ordered the rest of Mackenzie’s troops and all 
Clinton’s to be landed, as also the remainder of the cavalry, 
and instructed Mackenzie to make a forced march on Valdellos 
and beat up Pannetier’s camp. The General did so, but arrived 
only just in time to see the French rearguard absconding on 
^ Suchet, M^moires^ ii. p. 315. 
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the 15th This demonstration of energy having failed, as it 
was pretty certain to do (for events like the surprise of Arroyo 
dos Molinos are not common), Murray had another inspiration. 
On the evening of the 15th ^ he suggested to Admiral Hallo well 
that the garrison of Tarragona must now be quite off their 
guard, that they had not been strengthened, and that it might 
be possible to re-embark 5,000 men secretly at Fort Balaguer, 
land them at Cambrils, and make a sudden dash at Tarragona 
by escalade or surprise. The Admiral answered that as Murray 
had not felt himself equal to storming Tarragona when the 
whole army was with him, and the batteries playing on the 
place, he (Hallowell) did not think him equal to it now with 
5,000 men The idea was dropped : it was not without its 
merits, but though Picton or Craufurd might have succeeded 
in such a desperate stroke, Murray would certainly have failed 
from lack of nerve at the decisive moment, as the Admiral 
meant to insinuate. 

This wretched campaign was now nearing its end — but still 
reserved two extraordinary surprises for its last days. On the 
16th Suehet, much impressed with the strength which Murray 
had shown, judging from the stroke at Valdellos that he was 
thinking of taking the offensive, and harassed by fresh news 
of Del Parque’s advance on Valencia, retired from Perello, and 
took his main body back across the Ebro to Amposta, which he 
reached on the 17th. He left only Pannetier’s brigade and the 
hussar regiment to watch Murray. Thus the Anglo-Sicilians 
had opposite them on the south only 8,000 men, from whom 
no possible danger could be apprehended. But their General 
had no idea as yet that only a rearguard lay before him, and 
imagined that the Marshal and his main body were close in 
Pannetier’s rear. 

The second surprise took place on the other front, Maurice 
Mathieu had got back to Barcelona by a forced march on the 
18th. On the next day spies brought him the news that 

* Date stated by some as the leth, but the earlier day seems correct. 
See Mackenzie’s evidence, pp, 152--a ; he was uncertain as to the date. 

2 Hallowell says on the evening of the 14th or the 15th, he forgets which. 
But the latter date must be the true one. 

® Hailowell’s speech, p. 554 of the Court Mariial Proceedings. 
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Murray had raised the siege of Tarragona, and gone away with 
his whole army by sea. There was nothing to prevent him from 
relieving Bertoletti’s garrison, save Copons’ troops holding the 
line of the Gaya. Therefore, although Decaen had not yet 
arrived from the North, and indeed had written that he could 
not start from Gerona until the 17th, Mathieu resolved to make 
a second attempt to reach Tarragona. He could still count on 
no greater force than the 6,000 men with which he had made 
Ms first fruitless expedition, but he thought this sufficient to 
deal with the Catalans. He moved once more upon Villafranea 
early on the 15th, and reached that place the same night. Next 
day a forced march of twenty-four miles brought him to Tarra- 
gona unopposed ; for Copons would not fight when unsupported 
by Murray, and had withdrawn his troops to Vails. At Tarra- 
gona Mathieu learned that the Anglo-Sicilians had not dis- 
appeared entirely from Catalonia, as he had hitherto believed, 
but were concentrated at and about the Col de Balaguer. 
Though no news had been received from Suchet, it might be 
conjectured that Murray had landed at the Col in order to 
hold back the Marshal, who could not be very far off. On the 
morning of the 17th Mathieu resolved to take the risky step 
of advancing by the coast-road to feel for Murray’s rear, and 
marched out to Cambrils six miles west of Tarragona, hoping 
to hear that Suchet was simultaneously attacking the front of 
the Anglo-Sicilians. He was thereby exposing himself to 
fearful danger, for Murray had his whole 15,000 men in hand, 
and quite disposable, since Suchet had withdrawn southward 
on the 16th. And Copons at Vails was in a position to cut in 
upon the rear of the Barcelona column with 6,000 men more : 
each of them was only ten miles from Cambrils, and they were 
in Ml communication with each other. Indeed, Murray had 
sent to Copons late on the 16th, imploring him to fail upon the 
flank of the enemy, though he spoilt the effect of the appeal by 
explaining that he was going to be attacked by Suchet and the 
Barcelona column simultaneously, and expected to be out- 
numbered — ^the Marshal had 24,000 men (!), while 8,000 men 
were coming via Tarragona against his rear. Startled by these 
astounding figures, the Spanish General did not actually 
attack Maurice Mathieu, but contented Mmself with bringing 
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forward his infantry to La Selva and feeling for the French 
column by cavalry patrols sent out from Reus. 

The 17th June was a day as full of ridiculous cross-purposes 
as the 12th. Suchet’s main body was in full march for Amposta 
and the road to Valencia \ just as Maurice Mathieu was at last 
coming to look for it. Murray in the centre was expecting to 
be attacked on both sides of the Col de Balaguer, believing 
that the reckless advance of the Barcelona column was timed 
to coincide with a desperate assault on the Col by Suchet and 
his whole army. Mathieu was advancing in ignorance into a 
death-trap, if he had only known it, expecting every moment 
to hear guns in his front, or to get news of Suchet by spies or 
patrols. Copons was hanging back on Mathieu’s flank, deterred 
from pressing in by Murray’s ridiculous overstatement of the 
total French force. If Murray had marched from the Col that 
morning early with 10,000 men and had met the French column 
at Cambrils, while the Catalans closed in on its rear, no possible 
chance could have saved it from complete destruction. 

But Murray was doing something very different ; after 
having made his urgent appeal to Copons to take part in a 
general action on the 17th, it occurred to him that a general 
action might perhaps be avoided by the simple method of 
absconding once more by sea — and again leaving the Catalans 
to shift for themselves. Mackenzie was back from Valdellos, 
and the whole force was concentrated in the pass, with the 
immense transport fleet at its elbow, and several decent 
embarkation places. In the morning he called a council of war 
— which, as the old military proverb goes, ‘never fights ■ 
though he had assured Admiral Hallowell on the preceding 
night that he had chosen his positions, and intended to stand 
and receive the enemy’s attack^. The council of war voted, 
by a large majority, for embarkation— probably as has been 
acutely observed because none of the generals liked the idea 
of being commanded in action by Murray, after their recent 
experience of his methods. The preparations for departure 

• Pannetier’s rearguard followed on the 17th. See letter of the Alcalde 
of Perello, Court Martial, p. 361. 

’ Hallowell’s speech. Court Martial Proceedings, p. 556. 

’ By Mr. Fortesoue, History of the British Army, ix. 67. 
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were begun on the afternoon of the 17th, but no notice of them 
was sent to Copons, 

Meanwhile Mau^ Mathieu had halted at Cambrils : he 
could get no news of Suchet, and no firing could be heard in 
front. On the other hand, British warships ran close inshore, 
and began to cannonade his column, as it defiled along the 
coast-road. And his cavalry patrols discovered those of Copons 
in front of Reus, and afterwards got in touch with the Spanish 
infantry behind them. The situation was getting unpleasant ; 
and realizing that he had better draw back, Mathieu turned 
the head of his column inland to Reus, for he was determined 
not to expose it a second time to the fire of the British ships, 
which swept the coast-road at many points. Marching in the 
night of the 17th~18th he almost surprised Copons, who had 
brought his infantry up to Reus in order to fall in with Murray’s 
plan for attacking the enemy in flank. But the Spaniard was 
warned in time, and escaped to La Selva, from whence he 
wrote to Murray, to complain that the British had not kept 
their part of the bargain, nor even sent him news of Mathieu’s 
retirement from their front. 

At Reus the French General picked up the spy to whom 
Suchet had entrusted his despairing note of June 15, which 
avowed his impotence and asked wdiat the Army of Catalonia 
could do^. Seeing that he must hope for no help from the 
Marshal, Mathieu retreated by the inland road to Constanti, 
two miles from Tarragona (June 18), where he halted for a day, 
after sending on Suchet’s letter to his chief Decaen, and 
renewing his former petitions that the reserves from the North 
should get to Barcelona as soon as possible. It was clear that 
the Army of Catalonia must save itself, without any aid from 
the Army of Valencia. 

While Maurice Mathieu stood doubting at Cambrils, and all 
through the night hours while he was marching on Reus, there 
had been a rapid shifting of scenes at the Col de Balaguer. 
Murray’s orders for re-embarkation were just drawn up when 
a formidable fleet of men-of-war became visible on the horizon, 
and presently ran close inshore. This was Sir Edward Pellew 
with the Toulon blockading squadron, twelve line of battle ships, 

^ See above, p. 515. 
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besides smaller craft. They had run down from the Bay of 
Rosas, after picking up at Port Mahon a vessel from Sicily, on 
which was Lord William Bentinck, who had at last arrived to 
assume command of the Anglo-Sicilian army. He had torn 
himself away with some reluctance from Ms plans for raising 
a general insurrection in Italy against Napoleon, having 
satisfied himself that there was no risk of Murat’s invading Sicily 
in his absence, and that the local politics of Palermo were 
deplorable but not dangerous^. When the signal was made 
from Pelew’s flagship that Lord William had arrived, Admiral 
Hallowell answered with the counter-signal, ‘We are all 
delighted,’ which was sincere and accurate, but not officially 
correct. It was remembered against him afterwards, as an 
improper ebullition of misplaced humour. 

Bentinck landed at San Felipe without a moment’s delay, 
took over the command from Murray, and heard his report. 
He also talked with Hallowell and the senior land-officers. He 
made up his mind very promptly : the embarkation which had 
begun was to continue, and the Army was to be taken back to 
Valencia at once, in strict consonance with Wellington’s original 
orders. He explained in his next dispatch home that he was 
aware that he might have chased Maurice Mathieu, and prob- 
ably have compelled him to throw himself into Tarragona. 
But he conceived that a second siege of that fortress would 
take many days, and would not be so profitable to the general 
cause as an unexpected return to Valencia to join Del Parque 
and Elio. The Army, as he wrote to Wellington, was in the 
best spirits, but most dissatisfied as to what had happened 
before Tarragona, ‘ concerning which, from motives of delicacy, 
he would refrain from saying anything But there had been 
much material lost, the horses and mules were in a bad way, 
from having been so often landed and re-shipped, and it was 
better to return to Alicante and reorganize everything than to 
start another Catalan campaign. 

The troops were got on board very rapidly, and the whole 
transport fleet set sail southward on the 18th. The fort of 
San Felipe was blown up, as Bentinck was not willing to 

^ Supplementary Dispatches^ viii. pp. 18-19, June 23. 

2 Ibid., p. 20. 
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leave any troops behind to garrison it. Unfortunately, the 
good weather which had been granted to Murray at the starting 
of the expedition was denied to Bentinck during its return. 
A furious north-east wiiid was blowing, which scattered the 
ships, and drove no less than fourteen of them ashore on the 
projecting sands at the estuary of the Ebro. Ten were got off 
when the storm moderated, but four had to be burned, after 
the crews and troops had been taken off. Bentinck, after 
four days at sea, got into Alicante on the 22nd June, ahead of 
the great majority of the transports, which continued to drop 
in, some much disabled, for three or four days after. This 
caused a tiresome delay in the reorganization of the army, as 
odd companies of every regiment were missing, and the units 
could not be reformed and marched inland for some time. The 
delay gave Bentinck time to write long dispatches to the 
Secretary for War and to Wellington. These went off on the 
2Brd by special messenger, and along with them lengthy screeds 
from Murray and Admiral HallowelL The two officers wrote most 
bitterly of each other to the Commander-in-Chief — the Admiral 
detailing all the GeneraFs hesitations and tergiversations with 
caustic irony, while the General wrote that ‘if I had only 
allowed the Admiral to command the army you would never 
have been troubled with the long letter which accompanies 
this. . . . He thinks that prejudice against him led me to act 
as I did. These are the real grounds of all his outcry 
Murray’s long dispatch was not only very disingenuous in 
suppression of facts, but so vague concerning all necessary 
dates and figures, that Wellington, when it came to hand, 
showed profound dissatisfaction. He observed that it ‘ left 
him entirely ignorant of what had occurred,’ and administered 
a searching interrogatory of eleven questions, answers to which 
were necessary before a judgement could be formed by himself 
or the Home Government on what had really happened in 
Catalonia^. Murray’s replies were as unconvincing as his 
original dispatches, and the matter ended in a long-deferred 
and lengthy court martial at Winchester in 1814 after the 
war had come to an end. To describe it here would interrupt 

^ Supplementary Dispatches, viii. p. 22. 

^ Wellington to Murray, July 1, Dispatches, x. p. 487. 
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unseasonably the narrative of the summer campaign of 1813. 
But it may suiSice to say that he did not get his deserts. He was 
only convicted of an error of judgement, and not of the ‘ dis- 
obedience to orders and neglect of duty, highly to the prejudice 
of the service, and detrimental to the British military character ’ 
for which he was put on trial. He was never even indicted for his 
worst offence — the callous betrayal of the Spanish colleague who 
had done his best to serve him. 


SECTION XXXVII: CHAPTER IV 

WELLINGTON ON THE BIDASSOA 

On July 1st the last of Foy’s troops on the sea-coast front 
had recrossed the lower Bidassoa, leaving Graham and Giron 
in complete possession of the Spanish bank^ and free to com- 
mence the siege of St. Sebastian. They had 25,000 men in line, 
without counting MendizabaFs Biscayan irregulars, who were 
observing the fortress, and the 5th British Division, which was 
now on its march from Vittoria to the frontier, and was due to 
arrive on the 5th or 6th. These forces were amply sufficient to 
hold in check Reille, Foy, and the Bayonne Reserve. 

On July 1st also Wellington began to arrange his march 
northward from Pampeluiia, which might have begun on the 
26th June if he had not taken off so many divisions for the 
fruitless pursuit of Clausel. The five days’ respite granted to 
the enemy had been very useful to him. If the King had been 
followed up without delay, at the moment when he had split 
his army into the three columns, which marched the first by 
Yrurzun and Santesteban (Reille), the second by the Col de 
Velate (D’Erlon), and the third by the Pass of Roncesvalles 
(Gazan), it is hard to say where or how he couM have rallied 
or offered any effective resistance. Wellington had preferred 
to take the doubtful chance of intercepting and destroying a 
secondary force, rather than to devote himself to the relentless 
pursuit of the demoralized main body of the enemy. But it 
must be remembered that a resolve to push the chase after 
the flying King would have involved an instant invasion of 
France. And though on general military grounds a defeated 
enemy should be kept on the run and destroyed in detail — ^like 
Brunswick’s army after Jena — ^there were in June-July 1813 
the strongest political reasons to deter Wellington from crossing 
the frontier. It was not merely that he had outmarched his 
transport, and had not yet got into touch with his new bases of 
supply at Santander and on the Biscay coast, so that for the 
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operations should recommence there, on the strength and 
description of the reinforcement which the enemy may get on 

our front I think I can hold the Pyrenees as easily as I 

can Portugal. I am quite certain that I can hold the position 
which I have got more easily than the Ebro, or any other line 
in Spain In another letter he explains that he is giving his 
army a few days of much needed rest, by the end of which he 
hopes not only to have heard of the fall of St. Sebastian, but 
of the results of the negotiations in Germany^. In a third he 
puts the matter in the clearest terms : ‘ Much depends upon 
the state of affairs in the North of Europe. If the war should 
be renewed, I should do most good by moving forward into 
France, and I should probably be able to establish myself there. 
If it is not renewed, I should only go into France to be driven 
out again. So I shall do my best to confine myself to securing 
what I have gained ®.’ In a fourth he complains that many 
people, even officers at the front, seem to think that after 
driving the French from the frontiers of Portugal to the Pyre- 
nees, he ought to invade France immediately. ‘ Some expect 
that we shall he at Paris in a month.’ But though he enter- 
tained no doubt that he could enter France to-morrow, and 
establish the Army on the Adour, he could go no farther. For 
if peace were made by the Allies, he must necessarily withdraw 
into Spain, and the retreat, though short, would be through a 
difficult country and a hostile population. So from what he 
could gather about the progress of negotiations in Germany, 
he had determined that it would be unsafe to think of anything 
in the way of an invasion of France 

Everything therefore at present, and for many weeks to 
follow, depended on the news concerning the Armistice. And 
the happy intelligence that it had come to an end, and that 
the war was renewed, with the Austrians added to the Alhed 
forces, only reached WeUington on September 7th. The actual 
declaration of war by Austria took place on August 11, by 

i 

1 Dispatches, x. pp. 523-4. " Md., x. p. 521. 

» Ibid., X. pp. 553-4. When this letter was written to Lord William 
Bentinck, Wellington had received no London dispatch for twenty days, 
mainly owing to bad weather in the Bay of Biscay. 

* Ibid., X. pp. 613-14, to Lord Bathurst. 
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which time the situation on the Spanish frontier had suffered 
many vicissitudes, for in the last fortnight during which the 
Armistice endured, there had taken place Soult’s desperate 
invasion of Spain, and all the bloody fighting known as the 
Battles of the Pyrenees. 

Meanwhile we must return to July 1st, on which day Welling- 
ton had already made up his mind that his present programme 
should be confined to bringing up his army to the Bidassoa 
and the Pyrenean passes, and undertaking the siege of St. 
Sebastian and the blockade of Pampeluna. He was still not 
quite happy about the intentions of Clausel — he trusted that 
the French General and his 15,000 men would retire to France 
by the pass above Jaca If he were to remain at Saragossa, 
and Suchet were there to join him, a tiresome complication 
would be created on his right rear — wherefore he kept sending 
letters to William Bentinck, ordering him to keep Suchet busy 
at all costs, by whatever means might seem best to him It 
was not till July 16th that news came that this danger had 
ended in the desired fashion, by ClauseFs crossing the passes 
But whatever might happen in that direction, there was still 
one point that had to be settled, before it could be considered 
that the allied army was established on a satisfactory line for 
defending the Spanish frontier and covering the sieges of 
St. Sebastian and Pampeluna. The French were still in posses- 
sion of the Bastan, the high-lying valley of the Upper Bidassoa, 
through which runs the main road from Pampeluna to Bayonne, 
by the Col de Velate, and the pass of Maya. This last corner 
of Spain must be cleared of the invaders, or the crest of the 
Pyrenees was not yet secure. Accordingly arrangements were 
made for marching the main body of the British Army to its 
destined positions through the Bastan, in order to sweep out 
the lingering enemy. 

A sufficient corps must be left to blockade Pampeluna : 
during the operations against Clausel this duty had been dis- 
charged by HilFs and Silveira’s and Morillo’s troops. As these 
units had enjoyed five days’ rest, while the remainder of the 
divisions had been marching hard in eastern Navarre, it was 


‘ Ibid., X. p. 478, to Bentinck. 
® Ibid., X. pp, 477-9. 


» Ibid., X. p. 531. 
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arranged that they should give over the service of the blockade 
by sections to the returning columns as each came up. Welling- 
ton intended to transfer the whole affair in the end to a 
Spanish force, the ‘ Army of Reserve of Andalusia under 
Henry O’Donnell, which had been occupied for the last week 
in the siege of the forts of Pancorbo, after its very tardy 
arrival in the zone of operations. King Joseph, when lying at 
Burgos, had thrown a garrison of 700 men into these forts, 
which command the high road to the Ebro, in the vain hope 
of incommoding W ellington’s advance. But as the allied army 
did not march by the Camino Real at all, but cut across by 
side routes to Medina del Pomar, the precaution was useless, 
and cost the enemy a battalion. However, it was necessary 
to clear the defile, in order to open the easiest line of communica- 
tion with Madrid, and O’Donnell was directed to capture the 
forts on his way north to join the main army. He invested 
them on June 25, and stormed the lower and weaker fort of 
Santa Marta on the 28th. The upper fort of Santa Engracia 
was a veritable eagle’s nest, on a most inaccessible position . 
O’Donnell succeeded with great difficulty in getting six guns 
up to a point on which they could bear on the work. But the 
reason why such a strong post surrendered by capitulation 
two days later was not the artillery fire, but mainly lack of 
water, the castle well having run nearly dry, and partly the 
news of Vittoria. A small party of fugitives who had escaped 
from the field by an incredible detour, corroborated the claims 
made by the Spanish general when he summoned the place, 
and the commandant (Major Durand of the 55th Line) surren- 
dered with 650 men, 24 guns, and a good stock of ammunition 
on June 30th 

On getting these news Wellington, on July 2, ordered 
O’Donnell to come up at once, and take over the blockade of 
Pampeluna, for which his whole force of 11,000 men would not 
be too great. For the fortress was large and strongly garrisoned. 
The King had brought up the number of troops left to the 

i Full details in O’DonnelFs report to Wellington of July 1, 1813. 
Dispatches, p. 503. Toreno makes an odd mistake in calling the French 
commander de Ceva : this was the name of the junior officer who drew 
up the capitulation. 
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Governor-General Cassan^ to 3,600 men before leaving the 
place, and there were over eighty guns mounted on the walls, 
though two outlying forts in the plain had been abandoned. 
Wellington allowed nine days for the orders to reach O’Donnell, 
and for the Army of Reserve to make the long march from 
Pancorbo to Pampeluna : as a matter of fact it took eleven. 
Meanwhile the fortress had to be contained by troops from the 
main army, till the Andalusians should come up — ^they were 
due on July 12th. The scheme adopted was that Hill should 
collect the 2nd Division and Silveira’s Portuguese ^ — their usual 
contingent of auxiliaries — on the north side of Pampeluna on 
July 1st, and march on July 2 ; the ground which he had held 
being taken over by the Light 3rd and 7th Divisions, returning 
from the chase of Clausel. On the 3rd the 7th Division was to 
be relieved by the 4th, and to follow Hill. On the 5th the 
6th Division (Clinton) would arrive, and relieve the Light 
Division which would follow the 7th. The greater part of the 
cavalry was to be left behind in the plains, being obviously 
useless in the Pyrenees except in small parties for exploration ; 
but each of the marching divisions had a regiment attached 
to it. 

The result of these arrangements was to leave three divisions 
(3rd, 4th, 6th), and nearly all the cavalry, for the blockade of 
Pampeluna — a rather larger force than might have been ex- 
pected^. Four divisions (2nd, Light, 7th, and Silveira’s 
Portuguese) moved out to clear the Bastan, and to establish com- 
munications with Graham’s corps on the Lower Bidassoa. If 
the French had been in good lighting trim, four divisions would 
have been none too many for the task, more especially when it 
is remembered that they were advancing in three echelons, 
each separated from the next by a long day’s march. But 
Wellington reckoned that, although he had all Gazan’s and 
D'Erion’s troops in front of him — ^the j^resence of Reille’s on 
the Lower Bidassoa had been reported by Graham — they 

^ Not to be confounded with General Cassagne, who long commanded 
a division in the Army of Andalusia. 

^ Late Hamilton’s division in 1810-11-12. 

^ Lord Dalhousie was left in command — a great slight to Pieton — all 
the more so after what had happened at Vittoria, See Supplementary 
Dispatches, viii. p. 249. 
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would have no artillery (since it had been lost at Vittoria), 
would be low in numbers, because they had not yet gathered 
in their stragglers, and lower still in morale. His estimate was 
on the whole justified, for the operation was successfully 
carried out ; but it did not go off quite so easily as had been 
expected. It should be mentioned that, on the bare cl^nce 
that the French might make a movement from St. Jean-Pied- 
du-Port to disturb the blockade of Pampeluna— an unlikely 
possibility-the 2nd Division had detached Byng’s brigade to 
hold the pass of Roncesvalles, in conjunction with Morillo s 
Spanish division. Hill therefore, leading the march towards 
the Bastan, had only three of his four brigades with him 
Cameron’s \ O’Callaghan’s 2 , and Ashworth’s Portuguese. The 
total of the marching column, from front to rear, was about 

22,000 men. . . 

To understand the task set before Hill’s corps it is necessary 
to go back to the arrangements — if arrangements they can be 
called, for they were largely involuntary— made by the French 
Head-quarters Staff during the preceding week. After Reilles 
divisions had turned off towards the Bidassoa, and D Erlon s 
had retreated into the Bastan, the main body of the French 
A.rmy — ^the four and a half infantry divisions of the Army of 
the South, with its own cavalry and the bulk of that of the 
Army of Portugal ®— had taken the route of the Pass of Ronces- 
valles, and reached St. Jean-Pied-du-Port, in a state of complete 
confusion (June 27), preceded by a vanguard of marauders 
several thousands strong, who swept the countryside of catt e 
and com just as freely after they had reached France as whi e 
they were still in Navarre. Behind the troops who had kept 
to their eagles followed a rearguard of footsore stragglers and 
slightly wounded men, harassed till they came to the frontier 
by bands of local guerrilleros. The whole mass was in a state of 
demoralization : the French peasantry had to flee to the hills 
with what they could carry— every house was plundered save 
those in which a general or other officer of high rank had 


1 Late Cadogan’s. i. • 1.4. i 

2 Pringle arrived and took command of this brigade a fortnight later. 

Meanwhile the senior battalion commander led it. 
a Reille had only two chasseur regiments with him. 
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quartered himself^. St. Jean-Pied-du-Port was a small third-class 
fortress, garrisoned by a battalion of National Guards, not an 
arsenal or a depot. It was impossible to reorganize an army 
there, or even to feed it for a few days. The Army of the South 
rolled back on June 29th to the valleys of the Nivelle and Nive, 
so as to be near the great magazines of Bayonne, which had 
always been the base from which the French forces in Spain 
were supplied. There alone would it be possible to reform it, 
and to re-equip it with all the guns and transport necessary 
to replace the losses of Vittoria. Gazan left one division — that 
of Conroux — at St. Jean, to block the pass of Roncesvalles : 
with the other three and a half divisions he arrived on July 1st 
at Ustaritz, St. Pee and Espeilette in the valleys of the Nive 
and Nivelle, only twelve or fifteen miles from Bayonne. The 
cavalry was sent back still farther to the line of the Adour. 

Soon after this there was a great reduction made in the 
mounted arm. Orders arrived from Germany that only the 
cavalry of the Army of the South was to remain on the frontier. 
Boyer’s dragoons of the Army of Portugal, Treillard’s dragoons 
of the Army of the Centre, and seven light cavalry regiments of 
the Armies of Portugal and the North were to start off at once 
Napoleon in his Saxon campaign had been suffering bitterly 
from a want of good cavalry, and had dii’ected the King to send 
these veteran regiments across France with all speed, whatever 
might be the state of affairs in Spain. 

It is quite clear that if Wellington had chosen, on June 26th, 
to follow Gazan across the Pyrenees, instead of turning aside 
to chase Clausel, he could have done anything that he pleased 
with the enemy. But this, for the reasons that we have detailed 
above — ^\vas not his game for the moment. Hence the shattered 
Army of Spain had a few days in which to commence reorgani- 
zation. The easiest thing was the replacement of the 151 cannon 
lost at Vittoria. Bayonne was a great artillery storehouse, and 
the French gunners had brought away their teams, if they had 

^ See the indignant letters of French officials quoted in Vidal de la 
Blache, i. pp. 69 and 165-7. 

^ For the Army of Portugal only two chasseur regiments were left : 
for the Army of the North only one : for the Army of the Centre only 
the weak Nassau squadrons. But 13 out of the 14 cavalry regiments of 
the Army of the South remained behind. 
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left all their pieces behind them. On July 6th General Tirlet, 
the officer commanding the artillery of the united armies, could 
report to the King that he had already served out 80 guns— 
33 each to the Armies of Gazan and Reille, 10 to the Army of 
the Centre, and 4 to the mobile division of the Bayonne Reserve. 
By the end of the month he promised to have 120 or even 150 
pieces ready, which would ^ve every division its battery, as 
well as a good reserve. And these pledges were fulfilled with 
help from the arsenals of Toulouse, Blaye, and La Rochelle. 
But the supply of caissons was for some time very low, and 
the wheeled transport for the train was much more difficult 
to procure, requisitions on the Pyrenean departments being 
difficult to enforce, and slow to collect. As to food supply, the 
main difficulty was that although there was a considerable 
accumulation of stores at Bayonne, no one had ever contem- 
plated the chance that 60,000 starving men would be thrown 
on the resources of the depot in one mass. Much flour was there, 
but not enough ovens to bake it, or wagons to carry it to the 
troops lying fifteen or twenty miles out, on the Bidassoa or the 
Nive. And these troops had lost all their own carts and 
fourgons. Even as much as a month later the army, reorganized 
in other respects, had not got enough transport to carry more 
than a few days’ food, as Marshal Soult was to find. 

King Joseph had left Pampeluna long before his troops, and 
taking a short cut had reached St. Jean de Luz on June 28th, 
and set up his last head-quarters there. He was painfully 
aware of the fact that his great brother would in all probability 
visit upon his head all his inevitable wrath for the results of 
the late campaign ; but to the final moment of his command he 
strove to exercise his authority, and busied himself with the 
details of projected operations. He was at this moment some- 
what estranged from Marshal J ourdan, who had taken to his 
bed, and kept complaining that the generals would neither 
give him information nor take his orders, but confined them- 
selves to making ill-natured comments on the battle of Vittoria. 
The King, instead of relying on his advice, asked council on all 
sides, and hovered between many opinions. 

It is a sufficient proof of the incoherence of both J ourdan’s and 
Joseph’s military ideas, that at this moment they were thinking 
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seriously of resuming the offensive and re-entering Spain. 
When he received ClauseFs dispatches announcing his safe 
arrival at Saragossa, and the possibility of his junction with 
Suchet, the King was fascinated for the moment with the idea 
of bringing Wellington to a stand, by attacking his flank and 
rear in Aragon. This could only be done by sending large 
reinforcements to Clausel, and so weakening the main army. 
The real objection to this plan was that the troops were in no 
condition to march, or indeed to fight, till they should have had 
time for rest and reorganization. Jourdan, however, drew up 
on July 5 — ^the very day on which Wellington was beginning 
to drive Gazan out of the Bastan — as we shall presently see — 
a memoir for the King’s consideration, which laid out three 
possible policies. One was to advance with every unit that 
could move, against Graham, who was wrongly supposed to 
have only one British division with him. The second was to 
march to relieve Pampeluna by Roncesvalles, after first calling 
in Clausel to help. The third was to accept the idea which lay 
at the base of ClauseFs last dispatch, to leave 15,000 men on 
the Bidassoa to detain Graham, and to move the rest of the 
army by the Jaca passes into Aragon. It was conceded that 
artillery could not go that way, and that Clausel had none with 
him — ^but some guns might be picked up at Saragossa and from 
Suchet, and a very large body of troops would be placed on 
Wellington’s flank. It is difficult to say which of the three 
schemes was more impracticable for the moment, as a policy 
for the starving and demoralized Army of Spain. 

A more serious project, and one for which there would have 
been much to say, if the French Army had been at this moment 
in a condition to feed itself, or to manoeuvre, or to commit itself 
to an action which would involve the expenditure of more 
ammunition than the infantry could carry in their pouches, 
was one for strengthening the front in the Bastan. While this 
long valley was still retained, direct communication between 
Wellington’s main body about Pampeluna and the large 
detachment under Graham on the Bidassoa was blocked. But 
the Bastan was occupied by the weakest section of the French 
forces, D’Erlon’s Army of the Centre, one of whose infantry 
divisions (Darmagnac’s) had been ruined at the battle of 
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Vittoria, where it lost more men in proportion to its strength 
than any other unit i, while another— Casapalacios’ Spanish 

oX'Tfr^“ by desertion. There were 

only left, m a condition to fight, the Royal Guards— a little 
over 2,000 men— and Cassagne’s division, which had suffered 

" campaign. Clearly the 

^ K passes which descend into it could 

not be held by 10,000 infantry, some of them in very bad 

r Bayonne 

arjnal. Wherefore Joseph ordered D’Erlon to make ovi the 

ba!rr 1 ^ ^nd to fall 

Gazan, who had only reached the Nive two days before, whose 
roops had not yet recovered from the starvation which they 

Espelkfe rto had lost his transport, and who had not yet 
tte 33 guns which had been sent him from Bayonne 
(aough he was told a.t ttey were just coming up), made 

to ta tmops must have food and gmrs. or they could not be 
enpected to maintain their positions. He also remarked that 

i^orrdSs^^rtrBtr.j^rd"''- 

K"r ^ tT^zz 

m 2 f ^ sent south again to the Maya pass, only twelve 
nules from his starting-point ^. 

_ Gazan started out, unwillingly and with many protests from 

n”:“*n T — * »f~ndrg 

ment in tie S^tn briSTad "' '’r Nassau regi- 

regiment got olC more lightly. ^ casualties, though the Baden 

® It should be noted that Darieaii’^? fifh -n* • • 

Maransin— its old commander having 

Maransin’s late brigade still e5rtrsi if* wounded at Vittoria. 

made over to Gruarfet as at Vittoria. had been 

he«st.“s?,s:i:r “““ ■>““ «■ 

the derth-a™ ae Army 01 a. South. Si Vi 
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one of Ws divisions, Leval’s, by the inferior mountain road from 
Sarre on the Nivelle to Etchalar and Santesteban in the 
western Bastan, the rest by the Maya pass to Elizondo, the 
chief road-centre in the eastern or upper Bastan From these 
noints they were to spread themselves out, and take over all the 
Lsses south and west from D’Erlon’s troops. The commander 
of the Army of the Centre began to clear out his reserves north- 
wards, and to arrange for the rapid departure of each advanced 
section, as it should be relieved by the arrival of Gazan s 
divisions. He met his colleague on the way, handed over the 
charge to him, and then rode down to make his report to 
Jourdan at St. Pee (July 5), where he dropped the cheering 
remark that if the Army of the South did not receive very 
heavy convoys of food at once, it would go to pieces of its 
own accord and quit the Bastan within a few days, as ^ his 
own army had eaten up the valley and no troops could live 

there 

Darmagnac’s division and the Royal Guard had been 
relieved by Leval, while Cassagne’s first brigade was marching 
north by Elizondo, though his second was still blocking the 
Col de Velate till Gazan’s troops should arrive, when Welling- 
ton’s attack was delivered— at the most opportune of moments. 
Nothing could have been better for him than that the enemy 
should have been caught in the middle of an uncompleted 
exchange of troops, before the incoming army had gained any 
knowledge of the ground. Moreover, though Gazan had double 
as many men with him as D’Erlon, they had not enjoyed the 
comparative rest which the Army of the Centre had gamed smee 
June 26th, but had been countermarching all the time, and were 
in a very dilapidated condition. Otherwise there would have 
been much greater difiiculty in driving them out of the Bastan 
with the very moderate force that Wellington actually used. 
For he was able to finish the business with four brigades— the 
three of the 2nd Division and one of Silveira’s— which formed 
the head of his column. Of the rear echelons, the 7th Division, 
which started from Pampeluna on the 4th, got up only in time 
to see the very end of the game, and the Light Division were 
never engaged at all. 

» See Vidal de la Blache, i. pp. 103-4. 
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At noon on July 4th Cameron’s Brigade \ forming the 
advanced guard of the 2nd Division, crossed the highest point 
of the Col de Velate, and ran into half a battalion of the 16th 
Leger. This was the rearguard of Braun’s brigade of Cassagne’s 
divisiOT, which was holding the village of Berrueta, a few miles 
down the northern slope of the pass, waiting till it should be 
relieved by Maransin’s division from Gazan’s army. This 
detachment was evicted from Berrueta and Aniz, and fell back on 
Ziaa, where the other battalion of its regiment was in position. 
That village also was cleared, but Hill’s leading brigade then 
found itself in front of Maransin’s division marching rapidly up 
the road, with other troops visible in a long column behind. 
Hill, seeing that he was about to be involved in a serious fight 
with heavy numbers, began to deploy the rear brigades of the 
2nd Division behind the ravine in front of Aniz, as each came 
up, abandoning the recently taken Ziga. The French, in the 
same fashion, gradually formed a long line on their side of the 
ravine, extending it eastward from the village and showing 
two brigades in front line and two in reserve on the heights of 
Irurita some way behind. 

TTib appears to have felt the French front in several places, 
but to have desisted on discovering its strength. Skirmishing 
of a bloodless sort went on all the afternoon, each side waiting 
for its reserves to come up. Before dusk Gazan had drawn in 
all Villatte’s division, which had reached Santesteban earlier in 
the day, and the non-divisional brigade of Gruardet, so that by 
night he had two complete divisions and two extra brigades 
concentrated— at least 13,000 men 2. Behind Hill there was 
only Da Costa’s brigade of Silveira’s division, which was a full 
march to the rear: for Wellington had ordered A. Campbell’s 
brigade— the other half of the Portuguese division— to take 
a different route, that up the Arga river by Zubiri to Eugui, 
which goes by a bad pass (Col de Urtiaga) into the French 
valley of the AlduideSv 

Hill’s position was a distinctly unpleasant one, since he had 

» Under Cameron of the 92nd as senior colonel— Cadogan who fell at 

Vittoria not having yet been replaced. , , , . . « 

3 Viz. Villatte’s and Maransin’s divisions, and Gruardet s brigade oi 
his own army, and Braun’s brigade of the Army of the Centre. 
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only three brigades up in line, with another out of any reason- 
able supporting distance, if the enemy should think fit to press 
in upon him. The 7th Division was two marches away, while the 
Light Division was still before Pampeluna ; both were altogether 
out of reach. Owing to heavy losses at Vittoria, the three 
second division brigades can hardly have numbered 6,000 
bayonets \ Their commander very wisely waited for the arrival 
of Wellington from the rear. Head-quarters that day had been 
at Lanz, on the road from Pampeluna to the Col de Velate. 

The Commander-in-Chief came up at about midday on the 
5th, following in the wake of Da Costa’s Portuguese, who were 
bringing up with them two batteries of artillery — ^the first guns 
that either side had shown in the Bastan. After looking at the 
French positions Wellington resolved to push on — ^this was 
a purely psychological resolve, for his numbers did not justify 
any such a move ; he relied on his estimate of the morale of 
Gazan, and that estimate turned out to be perfectly correct. 

Hill’s operations, till Wellington took over charge of the field, 
had been limited to cautious reconnaissances of the enemy’s 
flanks. But with the change in command decisive action began : 
Cameron’s brigade was sent out by the steep hill-sides on the 
right to turn Gazan’s left flank ; O’Callaghan’s, with Ash- 
wort, h’s Portuguese in support, crossed the ravine in front of 
Aniz, and deployed on each side of the road to attack his centre. 
If Gazan had stood to fight, and brought up all his reserves, it is 
hard to see how he could have been moved : indeed he ought 
to have scored a big success if he had dared to counter-attack — 
for Wellington had no reserves save Da Costa’s Portuguese 
brigade. But, like Murray at Tarragona, the French general 
had been making himself dreadful pictures of the strength that 
might conceivably be in front of him. Three prisoners taken at 
Ziga on the preceding day had told him that they belonged to 
Hill’s corps^ — ^he presumed it complete in front of him, with all its 
six brigades, instead of the actual three. Then a heavy column 
had come up at noon — ^Da Costa’s brigade — Gazan judged it 

1 On May 1 the three 2nd Division brigades had shown 7,200 bayonets — 
they had lost 900 men in action at Vittoria. If we allow for sick and 
stragglers and other casual losses, they cannot possibly have had 6,000 men 
in line on July 5. 
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to be some fresh division from Pampeluna. In addition he had 
received a cry of alarm from Conroixx at St. Jean-Pied-du-Port— 
that officer reported that on July 4 a Spanish corps was threaten- 
ing his flank from the Val Carlos— this was no more than a recon- 
naissance thrown out by Morillo. Also he got news from the 
Alduides valley of the arrival of A. Campbell’s Portuguese 
brigade at Eugui— he deduced from this information, joined to 
the report about Morillo, a turning movement against his left 
flank, by forces of unknown but probably considerable strength. 
Lastly, by drawing in Villatte’s division to his main body, he 
had left open a gap on his right, between his own positions in 
front of Elizondo and those of Leval at Santesteban. He was 
seized with a panic fear lest another British column might pour 
into this gap, by the mountain roads leading from Lanz and 
Almandoz into the middle Bastan And, indeed, Wellington 
had started the 7th Division on one of these passes, the Puerto 
de Arraiz — but it was still 20 miles away. 

Already on the night of the 4th Gazan had written to the 
King that he must ask for leave to make his stand at the Maya 
pass, rather than to hold all the minor defiles which converge 
into the Bastan — a complicated system of tracks whose defence 
involved a terrible dissemination of forces. By noon on the 5th, 
having seen Wellington’s arrival with Da Costa’s brigade, he 
made up his mind that if the enemy attacked him frontally it 
must be to engage his attention, while encircling columns 
closed in upon his flanks and rear, from the Alduides on the one 
side and the western passes on the other. When the movement 
against his front began, his troops in the position by Ziga 
retired, without waiting to receive the attack, and took cover 
behind Villatte’s division, drawn up on the heights of Irurita. 
Hill had to spend time in re-forming his lines before he could 
resume the offensive; but when he did so against Villatte’s 
troops, they gave way in turn, and retired behind Maransin’s 
division, which was now placed above the village of Elizondo. 
In this way the enemy continued to retire by echelons, without 
allowing the pursuers to close, until by dusk he stood still at 
last at the Col de Maya, where he offered battle. Gazan was 

1 All these absurd theories are to be found in Gazan’s reports to Jourdan 
of July 4 and 5. See Vidal de la Blache, i. pp, 106-7. 
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extremely well satisfied with himself, and considered that he 
had made a masterly retreat in face of overwhelming hostile 
forces. As a matter of fact he had been giving way, time after 
time, to mere demonstrations by a force of little more than 
half his own strength — ^four weak brigades were pushing back 
his six. But he never made a long enough stand to enable Mm 
to discover the very moderate strength of the pursuers. The 
whole business was a field day exercise — the total casualties 
only reached a few scores on each side. Gazan’s elaborate 
narrative about the various occasions on which British van- 
guards were surprised to run into heavy fire, suffered heavily, 
and had to halt, find its best comment in the fact that the total 
loss of English and Portuguese during three days of petty 
combats was only 5 officers and 119 men, and that this day, 
July 5, was the least bloody of the three. 

Well satisfied to have manoeuvred the enemy out of the 
Bastan without any appreciable loss to himself, Wellington 
accepted the challenge which the Army of the South offered 
him by halting on the Maya positions. But he waited for the 
7th Division to come up, rightly thinking that the two British 
and two Portuguese brigades hitherto employed were too weak 
a force, now that the enemy showed signs of making his final 
stand. The 7th Division, acting under the senior brigadier, 
Barnes, for Lord Dalhousie had been left behind to conduct the 
blockade of Pampeluna, had marched on the 4th, the day when 
Hill was commencing to push the French north of the Col de 
Velate. Wellington had intended from the first that it should 
take a route which would enable it to turn Gazan’s right : it 
went north from Marcalain, where it had concentrated on giving 
up its blockading work, by Lizaso, to the pass of Arraiz, by 
which it descended into the Bastan on the 6th. It then occupied 
Santesteban, from which LevaFs division had been withdrawn 
by Gazan at the same moment at which he fell back himself 
on to the pass of Maya. Pending its arrival Wellington re- 
mained halted in front of the French positions for the whole of 
the 6th, filling the enenry with various unjustifiable fears ; for 
they over-valued his strength, and credited him with much 
more ambitious projects than those which he really entertained. 
This halt on the 6th seemed to them to cover some elaborate 
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snare, while its real purpose was only to allow him to make his 
next move with 14,000 instead of with 8,000 men. The plan 
for the morning of the 7th was that Hill’s column should attack 
the Maya positions in front, while the 7th Division should cross 
the Bidassoa at Santesteban, and take a mountain road which 
would bring it out upon the flank of Gazan’s line, which rested 
on the Peak of Atchiola. This would be a hard day’s march by 
a rough track, along interminable crests and dips. Meanwhile, 
on July 8th, another British unit would come up : the Light 
Division was relieved at Pampeluna by the 4th Division on the 
5th, and following in the track of Barnes, Charles Alten was to 
be at Santesteban on the night of the 7th, and at the fighting 
front by the next morning. 

The halt which Wellington imposed on his leading column 
upon July 6th gave time for the French Higher Command to 
make an astounding series of blunders. To discriminate 
between true and false reports is one of the most difficult tasks 
for any general, and the faculty of making a correct decision 
after receiving a number of contradictory data is undoubtedly 
one of the best tests of military ability. All men may err — ^but 
greater errors have seldom been made in a day than those of 
Jourdan and King Joseph on July 6th. They started, perhaps 
naturally, with the leading idea that Wellington was about to 
undertake the invasion of France on a grand scale. Where 
would the blow fall ? Graham had been quiescent for some days 
on the Bidassoa, and it was obvious that the troops on bis front 
were mainly Spaniards — ^the Army of Galicia and Longa’s 
Cantabrians were alone visible. Gazan, though making 
constant complaints that he was outnumbered and oppressed 
by a ‘ triple force had not as yet accounted for anything but 
Hill’s corps as present in his front. Where, then, was the rest of 
Wellington’s army ? The concentration of troops in front of 
Pampeluna had been ascertained““What had become of them ? 
Now Conrouxat St. Jean-Pied-du-Port kept sending in messages 
of alarm. Morillo’s reconnaissances had induced him to push 
most of his division forward to watch the passes in his front, 
and he reported Byng’s brigade at Roncesvalles as a consider- 
able accumulation of British troops. Then came the news that 
A* Campbell’s Portuguese brigade had entered the Alduides 
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valley, by descending which it could cut in between Conroux 
and the rest of the army. Probably it was the over-emphasis 
of Conroux’s cries of warning which set the King and Jourdan 
wrong— but whatever the cause, they jumped to the conclusion 
that the serious invasion was to come on the inland flank — 
that Byng and Campbell were the forerunners of a great force 
marching to turn their left, by Roncesvalles and the eastern 
passes. Acting on this utterly erroneous hypothesis, they 
issued a series of orders for the hasty transference of great 
bodies of troops towards St. Jean-Pied-du-Port. LevaFs 
division of the Army of the South — ^which had retired to 
Echalar after evacuating Santesteban— Cassagne’s and Dar- 
magnac’s divisions of the Army of the Centre — ^which had handed 
over the Bastan to Gazan and retired to St. Pee — and Thou- 
venot’s provisional division of troops of the Army of the North 
from the Lower Bidassoa, were all started off by forced 
marches to join Conroux at St. Jean-Pied-du-Port. Only Reille 
with the four divisions of the Army of Portugal was left to face 
Graham % and Gazan was directed to hold the Maya positions 
with Maransin’s and Villatte’s divisions and Gruardet’s brigade 
alone. Thus, while Wellington was about to deliver his rather 
leisurely blow at the French centre, all the enemy’s reserves 
were sent off to their extreme left. Nothing could have been 
more convenient to the British general, if he had attacked one 
or two days later on the Maya front, when the troops on the 
move would all have got past him on their way south-eastward. 
But as he made his assault the day after the King’s orders were 
issued, it resulted that the marching columns were passing just 
behind the part of the enemy’s line at which he was aiming, so 
that Gazan had more supports at hand than might have been 
expected. But this was neither to the credit of the King, who 
had not intended to provide them, nor to the discredit of 
Wellington, who could not possibly have foreseen such strategical 
errors as those in which his enemy was indulging. 

* The troops of the Army of the North which Foy had collected from 
the Biscay garrisons, the brigades of Deconchy, Houget, and Berber 
of which we have heard so much in a previous chapter, 

^ Foy, Lamartinifere, Maucune and Fririon (late Sarrut). There were 
behind them the King's Spaniards and . the raw Bayonne reserve. 
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On the morning of July 7th Gazan was in battle order at 
Maya, with Maransin’s division and Gruardet’s brigade holding 
the pass, and the heights on each side of it from the hill of 
Alcorrunz on the west to the rock of Aretesqne on the east. 
Villatte’s division (commanded on this day by its senior 
brigadier, Rignoux, for Villatte was sick) formed the reserve, 
on the high road to Urdax, behind the main crest. Wellington’s 
simple form of attack was to send O’Callaghan’s brigade to 
turn the French left by a mountain road, Cameron’s brigade 
to seize the peak of Atchiola beyond his extreme right, so as to 
outflank Gazan on that side, to demonstrate with the Portuguese 
and his two batteries in the centre, and to wait for the crucial 
moment when the 7th Division, on the march since the morning 
by the hill road from Santesteban to Urdax, should appear in 
the enemy’s rear. Then a general assault would take place. 

The scheme did not work out accurately. The Portuguese 
demonstrated, as was ordered, O’Callaghan’s brigade accom- 
plished its turning movement, and got into contact with 
Remond’s brigade of Maransin’s division, on the extreme French 
left at the rock of Aretesqne. Cameron’s brigade took the hill 
of Alcorrunz without difficulty, but was then held up by the 
bulk of Villatte’s division, which came up from the rear and 
the crest of the Atchiola with six battalions ; it could not 
be dislodged. So far so good— the enemy was engaged all along 
the line and had used up three-fourths of his reserve. But 
in the afternoon a dense fog set in, and the 7th Division 
never appeared in the enemy’s rear. It had got involved in the 
darkness, lost its way, and wandered helpless. Wherefore the 
attacks were never pressed. ‘If the 7th Division had 
arrived in time, and the sea fog had held off for an hour or two, 
we should have made a good thing of it,’ wrote Wellington to 
Graham \ ‘ Our loss is about 60 wounded — on the other days 
(4th and 5th) there was a good deal of firing, but we sustained 
loss at all,’ 

Early on the morning of July 8 Gazan, after having written 
a most insincere report concerning the skirmish of the preceding 
day, combat des phis opinidtres^ in which he had checked the 


ispatckesy x. p. 512. The total losses having been 124 on all three 
Wellington’s ‘ no loss ’ means, of course, practically no loss. 
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enemy with loss, abandoned the Maya positions before he was 
again attacked. He had the impudence to write to Jourdan 
tLt he had only recoiled because Head-Quarters refused to 
S hL any s/pports . As a matter of fact ™ ^ 

checkedthe progress of the troops marching to St. Jean-Pied-du- 

*Port and was sending them straight to Urdax and Ainhoue, 
where all the four divisions arrived on the 8th, early in the day. 

If Gazan had chosen to hold on to the pass he would have had 
15 000 men added to his strength by the evening. he went 
off’ at 6 a.m., and Hill occupied the crest an hour later. Welling- 
ton was so far from intending any further advance that he wrote 
that afternoon to Graham that he was now at leisure to take 
a look at the whole line of the Bidassoa down to the s^, and 
intended to pay his lieutenant a visit. A day later he told 
Lord Bathurst that ‘ the whole of our right being now estab- 
lished on the frontier, I am proceeding to the left to supermten 
the operations there ’-which meant in the main the siege _of 
St. Sebastian. The troops which had been brought up to the 
Bastan took up permanent quarters— the Light 
Santesteban, the 7th at Elizondo, Hill’s two British brigades 
at the Maya positions, to which artillery was brought up, while 
Ashworth’s and Da Costa’s Portuguese were set to guard the 
minor eastern passes which open from the Bastan into the 
Alduides, or Val de Baygorri-the Col d’Ispegui and the M de 
Berderis. They connected themselves with 
Portuguese brigade, which watched the southern exit from t a 
long French valley. Campbell, for his part, had to keep touch 
along the frontier with Byng and Morillo in the Roncesvalles 
country. The 3rd, 4th, and 6th Divisions still lay roun 
Pampeluna, anxiously expecting to be relieved by the Army ot 
Reserve of Andalusia. But Henry O’Donnell, though due on 
the 12th, did not appear and take over the blockade till the 
16th-17th. This delay began to worry Wellington a few days 

» The clearest proof of Gazan’s resolute resolve not 
complete mendacity of his dispatches concerning his heavy Acting on 
the 4th-5th and 7th, is that he returned the total of his losses at 35 Med 
and 809 wounded. As he had six brigades, or 18.000 “^^/Vr^ro^fbv 
it is clear that there was no serious fighting at all a ac 
Hill’s corresponding return of 8 killed, 119 wounded, an missing 
whole petty campaign. 
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later, but on the 8th-9th he was still content with the position 
of affairs, rightly judging that the enemy was in no condition 
to make a push in any direction, till he should have got his 
troops rested, his artillery replaced, and his transport re- 
organized. 

Otherwise he could not have taken so lightly the fact that 
opposite the Maya positions the enemy had now accumulated 
six and a half divisions, expecting to be attacked by columns 
descending from the Bastan within the next few days. Joseph 
and Jourdan spent an immense amount of unnecessary pains 
in the hurried shifting of troops, during the short space that 
intervened before the thunderbolt which was coming from 
Germany fell on their unlucky heads. But who, in their 
position, could have guessed that a mainly political considera- 
tion was intervening, to prevent Wellington from undertaking 
that invasion of France which seemed his obvious military 
duty ? 

One last measure of precaution on their adversary’s part 
modified the front at the end of the petty campaign of the 
Bastan — but by that time Joseph and Jourdan were gone. On 
July 15th Wellington made up his mind that the defensive 
position on the lower Bidassoa, by which he was covering the 
siege of St. Sebastian, was not safe on its inland flank, where 
the French were still in possession of the town of Vera, at the 
gorge of the Bidassoa, where it emerges from its high upland 
course in the Bastan. Vera and its bridge presented an obvious 
point of concentration for a force intending to trouble the right 
wing of Graham’s corps. Wherefore it was necessary to clear 
the enemy out of this point of vantage, and to shorten the line 
between Hill in the Bastan and Giron on the lower Bidassoa. 
Uncertain as to whether the French would make a serious stand 
or not, Wellington ordered up large forces — ^the 7th Division 
and the newdy-arrived Light Division from Santesteban, Longa, 
and one brigade of Giron’s Galicians from the covering troops. 
But the enemy — ^Lamartiniere’s division of Reille’s army — 
offered only a rearguard action, and withdrew to the other side 
of the hills which separate the Bastan from the coast region — 
abandoning the ^ Puertos ’ or passes of Vera and Echalar. 
They feared that the advance of the allied left centre might be 
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the prelude to a general attack, and began to make preparations 
to receive it. But their anxiety disappeared when it became 
clear that Wellington only wanted Vera and its defile, and had 
no further offensive purpose. The Light Division occupied 
Vera : the 7th, extending to the right, took over the pass of 
Echalar and got into touch with Hill’s advanced guard at Maya. 


SECTION XXXVII : CHAPTER V 

EXIT KING JOSEPH 

While Wellington was pressing his victorious advance to the 
Ebro, the Emperor Napoleon had been so entirely engrossed 
in the management of his own great campaign in Saxony that 
he had little or no time to spare for considering the affairs of 
Spain. King Joseph had continued to receive dispatches from 
Paris, which purported to set forth his brother’s orders and 
commands. But, as he well knew, they were really the compo- 
sitions of the War-Minister Clarke, who, from the general direc- 
tions which the Emperor had left when departing for Germany, 
and such curt comments as intermittently came back from 
Dresden or Wittenberg, used to construct lectures or critical 
essays, which he tried to make appropriate to the last news 
that came up from Spain. The original instructions were 
completely out of date, and no new general scheme of operations 
could be got out of Napoleon, who could only find time to make 
commentaries of a caustic kind on any correspondence that 
came from beyond the Pyrenees Clarke’s dispatches to the 
King were quite useless, and they were often offensive in tone— 
it is clear that the minister took a personal pleasure in making 
sarcastic observations on the conduct of the war in Spain, which 
he could foist on King Joseph as his brother’s composition. 
They generally arrived at moments which made them particu- 
larly absurd reading — what could be more annoying to the 
King than to be told that Wellington’s Army was a wreck, and 
that there was little chance of the Allies taking the offensive, 
at the very moment when the French Head-Quarters was moving 
ever northward, pushed on by what seemed in the eyes of Joseph 
and Jourdan to be overwhelming numbers ? It was absurd 
to be given hints on the defence of the Douro when the retreat- 

1 Cf. Lecestre, Lettres inHites^ ii. p. 1037, where the Emperor says on 
July 3 that he cannot make out what is happening ; and that Joseph and 
Jourdan are incapables. 
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ing host was already on the Ebro, or lectures on the advantages 
nf the line of the Ebro, when the Pyrenees had akeady been 
orossed The habit of Clarke, however, which most irritated the 
Eng was that of corresponding directly with the minor army- 
commanders in Spain, over the head of the nominal commander- 

in-chief h Joseph held very strongly to the opinion that a mam 

part of his disasters was due to Clarke’s dispatches to Clausel 
and Suchet, which gave those generals excellent excuses for 
ignoring orders from Head-Quarters, and carrying out their own 
designs, under pretence that they were more consonant with 
the Emperor’s intentions than the directions which came to 

them from Madrid, Valladolid, or Burgos. c ■ 

But the Emperor’s attention was at last attracted to Spam 
by a disaster which could not be overlooked or ^Snore as 
aLssing worry. The news of Vittoria reached him at Dresden 
on July 1-nine days after the battle had been lost-forwarded 
by ClaL with imperfect details. For the minister 
transmit a second-hand narrative written by Foy, ^ 
been present at the battle, and Josephs first 
Yrurzun, dated July 28rd, which concealed much and to 
Uttle. There was, however, enough information to rouse 
Emperor to wild rage. He had three weeks before (June 4) 
concluded the armistice of Plasswitz with the allied sovereig^ 
so that he was not entirely absorbed in the details of his o^ 
strategy, and could at last find time to devote some attentio 
to the affairs of Spain, whose consideration he had been putti g 
off from week to week all through the last two months. Hi 
own situation was still perUous enough-he was uncertain 
whether hecould come to terms withRussia and Prussia, despite 
of his recent victories. And the idea that Austria mig e 
meaning mischief, and not merely playing ^ ® envia 
position of general arbitrator between the belhgeren s, w 
already present. But at least he was not wholly occupm 
the strategical and tactical needs of each day, and could u 
to contemplate the Spanish campaign as part of the 
crisis. The exasperating thing was not so much tha 
Imperial arms had suffered a hideous affront, t oug s 
a not unimportant consideration, which mig t encoura 
• See, e. g.. Joseph to Clarke, p. 886 of vol. ix of his Carrespmdance. 
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Alexander and Frederick William III to renew the war. It was 
rather that the position of Spain, as a counter in the negotiations 
which were going on at Prague, was completely changed. On 
May 25th the Franco-Spanish kingdom of Joseph Bonaparte 
made an imposing appearance — Madrid was still occupied, and 
a solid block of territory from the Esla to the Guadalviar — 
more than half the Peninsula — showed on the map as part of the 
Napoleonic empire. On July 1 it was known that the King 
was a fugitive on the French border, that the Castiles, Leon, 
Navarre, and Biscay had all been lost, that Valencia would 
certainly, and Aragon probably, go the same way within a week 
or two. The pretence that Joseph was King of Spain had 
suddenly become absurd. In continuing the hagglings at 
Prague for a new European settlement, it would be ludicrous 
to insist on the restoration to Madrid of a king whose only 
possessions beyond the Pyrenees were a few scattered fortresses. 
I or Catalonia, it must be remembered, did not count as part of 
Joseph’s kingdom ; it had been formally annexed to France 
by the iniquitous decree of February 1812 \ 

It was a bitter blow to the new Charlemagne to see the 
largest of his vassal-kingdoms suddenly torn from him, by 
a stroke dealt by an enemy whom he affected to despise, while 
his attention had been distracted for the moment to the Elbe 
and the Oder, The unexampled rapidity of the campaign of 
Vittoria was astounding — ^there was nothing to compare with it 
in recent military history, save his own overrunning of the 
Prussian monarchy in the autumn of 1806. Wellington’s army 
had crossed the Tormes on May 26th— by June 26th King 
Joseph was a fugitive in France, and the main French Army 
of Spain was pouring back as a disorganized rabble across the 
passes of the Pyrenees. The whole affair seemed incredible — 
even ludicrous 2— the armies of King Joseph still appeared on 
the imperial muster-rolls as well over 100,000 strong, not 
including Suchet’s forces on the East Coast. It was only a month 
or so back that the Emperor had been comforting himself with 
the idea that Wellington could not put 40,000 British troops in 

^ See vol. V, p. 97. 

Les malheurs de I’Espagne sent d’autant plus grands qu’ils sont 
ridicules.’ Napoleon to Savary,Dresden, 20 July ; Lecestre, LetiresinMites, ii. 
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the field, and was no longer a serious danger Obviously the 
only explanation of the disaster must be colossal incapacity in 
the French Higher Command in Spain, amounting to criminal 
negligence. That there might be another explanation, viz. 
that a war could not be successfully conducted in those pre- 
telegraphic days by orders sent from five hundred miles away, 
by dispatches liable to constant delay or loss, and by a com- 
mander-in-chief much distracted by other business, hardly 
occurred to him 2. His own system of managing the affairs of 
Spain, as has been set forth in many earlier pages of this book^, 
was really the source of all evil. His nominal transference of the 
supreme command to King Joseph had been a solemn farce, 
because he still permitted interference by the minister at Pans, 
acting in his name, tolerated private reports from army- 
commanders, which were concealed from the King, and refused 
to allow of the punishment of flagrant instances of disobedience 
to his vicegerent’s commands. 

This perhaps the Emperor could hardly be expected to see. 
The news of Vittoria having arrived, a culprit had to be sought, 
and the culprit was obviously King Joseph, who with a magnifi- 
cent army at his disposal, and a good military situation, had 
allowed himself to be turned out of Spain by a contemptible 
enemy. It went for nothing that the unfortunate monarch had 
repeatedly asked for leave to abdicate, and had demonstrated 
again and again that he was not allowed the real authority of 
a commander-in-chief. The blame must be laid on his shoulders, 
and he must be disgraced at once— not with too great public 
scandal, for after all he was the Emperor’s brother— but in the 
manner which would prove most wounding to his own feelings. 

‘ All the fault was his . . . if there was one man wanting in the 
army it was a real general, and if there was one man too many 
with the army it was the King Clarke was told to write to 
him a dispatch which not only superseded him in command, 
and deprived him of even the services of his own Royal Guard, 

» Even that he was withdrawing the British Army from Portugal. 

Lecestre, ii. 998, May 5. _ . 

2 Though he did once make the observation that on ne conduit pas 
des campagnes h 500 lieues de distance,’ in a lucid interval. 

3 See V. pp. 194-G. 

* Napoleon to Cambac^rfes, Lecestre, ii. 1055. 
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but put him under a sort of arrest. He was on no account to 
go to Paris. ‘ The importance of the interests that are at stake 
in the North, and the effect that your Majesty’s appearance 
could not fail to produce on public opinion — both in Europe 
at large and more especially in France — are so great, that* the 
Emperor is constrained to issue his formal orders that your 
Majesty should stop at Pampeluna or St. Sebastian, or at least 
come no further than Bayonne. . . . Extraordinary precautions 
have been taken to prevent the newspapers from mentioning 
either the event of June 21st [the battle of Vittoria], or the 
Emperor’s decision concerning your Majesty. ... It is at 
Bayonne, where the Emperor foresees that your Majesty has 
probably arrived, that his further intentions will be signified, 
when he has acquired full information as to the recent events. 
It is his definite order that your Majesty should come no 
further into France, nor most especially to Paris, under any 
pretext whatever. For the same reasons no officer of your 
Majesty’s suite, and none of the Spanish exiles, must come 
beyond the Garonne. They may be directed to establish them- 
selves at Auch.’ 

But though this was bad enough, the greatest insult in 
King Joseph’s eyes was that he was directed to hand over the 
command of the army and his own Guards to Hs old enemy 
Soult, whose expulsion from Spain he had procured with so 
much difficulty, and whom he had denounced to the Emperor 
as selfish, disloyal, disobedient, and perjured, ‘ the author of 
that infamous letter found at Valencia ^ ’ which had accused 
the King of conspiring with the Cadiz Cortes against the 
interests of his own brother. When Soult had returned from 
Spain the Emperor had decided that all the accusations against 
him were frivolous, ‘ des petitesses.’ He might not be an 
amiable character — ^how many of the marshals were ? — ^but he 
had ‘ the only military brain in the Peninsula He was not 
given the command of any of the army corps in Saxony, nor 
any administrative post of importance, but kept at Head- 
Quarters, at the Emperor’s disposition, for two whole months. 
Apparently even before the news of Vittoria arrived, his master 
had thought of sending him back to Spain, but had postponed 
* See above, p. 88. 
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the scheme, because he did not desire an open breach with his 
hrotber But when Joseph’s debdcle was announced, the 
Marshal received orders to leave Dresden at a few hours’ notice, 
to call upon Clarke at Paris on the way, m order to pick up the 
latest military information, and then to assume the command 
at Bayonne at the earliest possible moment. He was posted up 
in all the Emperor’s latest political and military schemes 
even, as it seems, entrusted with the secret that if matters went 
very badly it might be necessary to open secret negotiations 
with the Mz Regency, on the base that the Ernperor mi^t 
restore Ferdinand VII to his subjects, and withdraw all his 
troops from Spain, if the Cortes could be persuaded to make 
a separate peace, and to repudiate the British aUiance . It 
seems to have escaped Napoleon’s observation that the return 
5 the ultra-conservative and narrow-minded Ferdinand would 
be the last thing desired by the Liberal party now dominant in 
the Cortes. But all the disappointments of the treaty o 
Valencay were still in the far future. 

Among the instructions entrusted to Soult, for use if ey 
should prove necessary, was a warrant authorizing him to put 
t°eph «nd« a^est. it he ehould op«Uy flout tas brother s 
ordem to halt at Bayonne, and should show any intention 
setting out for Paris. This warrant had actually to be 
—the most maddening insult of all in the eyes of the King 
made his treacherous enemy into his jailer, as he complained. 

Joseph received the first notice of his supersession ^om the 
mouth of the Senator Roederer, who had been sent off by 
Clarke a few hours in advance of Soult, m order that there mig 
not be any scandalous scene, such as might have occurre ^ 
Marshal had presented himself in person to inform tte King 
of his fate. Roederer had served under Joseph as King 
Naples, was friendly to him, and broke the impleasan i 
as tactfully as he could. The results were what might have 
been expected — ^the unfortunate monarch sai t a e 
realized that he must go, that he was already drafting another 
act of abdication. But it was an insult to sen ou o 
over the command, after all the proofs of the Marshal s perve - 
sity and disloyalty which he had forwarded to t e mpero . 

• See the very interesting pages of Vidal de la Blache, i. PP- 142-3. 
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He did not object to being deposed, or imprisoned, or put on 
his trial for treason, but he did object to being made the 
prisoner of Soult, ‘ As often as he got on this topic his Majesty 
grew quite frantic 

But when Soult presented himself next morning there was no 
scene. The King handed him over his papers and dispatches, 
and said that he intended to establish himself in a country house 
just outside the gates of Bayonne (July 12). Three days later, 
however, he made a sudden and secret departure, and was well 
on the way to Bagneres de Bigorre before his escape was 
discovered. He had to be pursued, stopped by force, and 
shown the imperial warrant which authorized Soult to put him 
under arrest. For eight days he was a prisoner at the Chateau of 
Poyanne, when a dispatch arrived from Dresden, in which the 
Emperor said that he might be allowed to retire to his own 
estate of Mortefontaine, on condition that he saw no one, and 
never visited Paris [July 24]. If he should make himself 
a centre of intrigues, and should fail to realize that he was in 
disgrace, the Minister of Police had orders to imprison him 

And thus Joseph disappears from the purview of students of 
the Peninsular War, though he was to have one more short 
moment of notoriety in the following spring, when he was made 
the nominal head of the Council of Regency, which purported 
to govern France for a few weeks, before the Northern Allies 
forced their way into the French capital. He did not shine in 
that capacity, and would have done better to content himself 
with escaping the notice of the world in the semi-captivity to 
which his brother had condemned him in July 1813. But 
Joseph, however much he might deny the impeachment, loved 
a prominent place, however incapable he might be of filling it 
in a competent fashion. 

This, indeed, is the secret of his whole unfortunate career. 
The chance which made him the brother of Napoleon put 
within his grasp ambitions with which his very moderate 
talents could not cope. He was by no means a bad man; 
the Spaniards would gladly have drawn him as a tyrant or 

1 See Roederer’s account of the interview in Vidal de la Blache, i. 
pp. 132-3. Napoleon had suggested him as the best person for the errand. 

2 Napoleon to Cambac^^s, Lecestre, Lettres in^dites, ii. 1055. 
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a monster, if it had been possible to do so ; but had to content 
themselves with representing him as a ludicrous and con- 
temptible character, ‘ Pepe Botellas ’ \ a comic-opera king, too 
much addicted to wine and women, and tricked by his courtiers 
and mistresses. There seems no reason to suppose that the 
charge of inebriety had any particular foundation ; but Joseph — 
long separated from his wife by the chances of war — undoubt- 
edly sought consolations in more than one other quarter at 
Madrid. His amatory epistles and souvenirs, captured in his 
carriage at Vittoria, provoked a smile and a caustic remark 
from Wellington. As to the taunt that he was continually 
cheated and exploited by those about him, there is no doubt 
that the unfortunate King was possessed of the delusion that 
his personal charm and affable manners won all hearts ; he 
wasted much time in cajoling every person of any importance 
with whom he came in contact, and had many sad moments of 
disillusion, when he discovered that supposed friends had failed 
him. His most persistent and dangerous error was that he 
imagined that he could win over the Spaniards to his cause, by 
generous treatment and emotional speeches. For years he went 
on enlisting in his national army ’ every prisoner who was 
willing to save himself a tramp to a French prison, by taking an 
easy oath of allegiance. When given arms and uniforms they 
deserted : first and last Joseph enlisted 60,000 Spaniards in 
his leaky regiments — about 1,500 crossed the Bidassoa with 
him at the moment of his fall. With those above the rank and 
file he was a little more successful, because officers and poli- 
ticians were marked men, when once they had risked their 
necks by forswearing their allegiance to Ferdinand VII. They 
knew that there would be no such easy pardon for them as was 
granted to the common soldier. There had been moments of 
intense depression for the Spanish cause, such as those following 
the capture of Madrid in December 1808, and the invasion of 
Andalusia in 1810, at which many timid or selfish souls had 
despaired of the game, and had taken service with the adver- 
sary. Having once done so it was impossible to go back — hence 
the King, when his star began to wane, was overloaded with 
hundreds, and even thousands, of downhearted and pessimistic 
' ‘ Joey Bottles ’ is the English equivalent. 
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dependants, who had no faith in his ultimate triumph, yet still 
hung on to his skirts, and petitioned for the doles which he was 
no longer able to give them. Few served him zealously— those 
who did were in the main adventurers as destitute of morality 
as of national feeling, who strove for their own profit rather 
than their master’s — his prefects and intendants had villainous 
reputations for the most part. 

Though vain and self-confident, Joseph was entirely lacking 
in backbone — he endured all the Emperor’s insults and taunts 
without any real feeling of resentment, though he protested 
loudly enough. Unlike his brothers, Lucien and Louis, he 
never dared to set his will against Napoleon’s — his threatened 
abdications never became realities. He pretended that his 
submission was the result of loyalty and brotherly affection — in 
reality he had an insufficient sense of righteous indignation and 
self-respect, and an exaggerated love of ro^^alty — even of its 
shadow. An intelligent French observer summed up his 
character in the following curious phrases : 

‘ The King’s most striking characteristic is his easy temper. 
It does not come from a generous heart or a real magnanimity, 
but from a facile disposition and a total absence of decision. 
He has not the courage to refuse to do things which his own 
reason condemns, and is often guilty of acts which he himself 
acknowledges to be unwise. At bottom he is an honest man, 
but he has not the firmness to maintain his principles if he is 
pressed and harried. Tiresome solicitation may induce him to 
cast aside principle and act like a rogue. His greatest hobby is 
a belief in his ov/n finesse — a great perspicacity in discovering 
the secret and selfish motives of those about him. He often 
gives them credit for more Machiavellian ingenuity than they 
really possess. He does not always withdraw Ms favour from 
those whom he has discovered cheating him, but rejoices in 
making them feel that he has found out their private designs. 
He is incapable of owning that he has done an injustice : when 
he discovers that he has wronged one of his followers, he shirks 
meeting him, and tries to get rid of him by circuitous methods. 
Hence he often persists in acts of injustice, because he is ashamed 
of confessing himself to have been mistaken.’ 

The natural result of this lack of moral backbone was that 
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Joseph was systematically disobeyed and cheated. Very little 
was to be feared from Hs anger, much could be got by threaten- 
ing or worrying him. It is true that he was much handicapped 
by the constant interference of the Emperor, and even of the 
French Minister of War, in all his attempts to create a Spanish 
administration, and to co-ordinate the efforts of the various 
armies in the Peninsula. Nevertheless there was much truth 
in his brother’s savage comments on his character — ‘ he cannot 
get himself obeyed ’ — he has neither military talent nor 
administrative ability he does not know how to draw up 
accounts ’ — he ‘ cannot command an army himself, but he can 
prevent other and more competent people from doing so 
^ the greatest moral error is to take up a profession which one 
does not understand : that the King was not a professional 
soldier was not his fault, but he was responsible for trying to 
be one To this last and perfectly just remark Joseph could 
have made an unanswerable reply, by asking who was responsible 
for the promotion of a person who was not, and never could be, 
a professional soldier, to the post of Commander-in-Chief of all 
the Armies of Spain. 

It is only fair to concede to this unlucky prince his good 
qualities : he was never cruel — no usurper ever shed so little 
blood : he was a good master to many ungrateful servants : he 
was courteous and considerate, liberal so far as his scanty means 
allowed, and interested in literature and art. Unfortunately 
his artistic tastes brought him only ridicule. He was greatly 
given to pulling down slums and eyesores in Madrid, but never 
had the money to replace them by the stately buildings which 
he had designed — his good intentions were only shown by 
empty spaces — whence the people called him El rey Plazuelos. 
This was rather to his credit than otherwise — ^less so the interest 
in art shown by his eleventh-hour pilfering of the best pictures 
of the Madrid Galleries, of which Wellington recaptured a selec- 
tion at Vittoria. To sum him up in a single phrase, Joseph 
Bonaparte was the mildest mannered man who ever stole a 
crown — or rather acted as receiver of a crown stolen by his 
ruthless brother. 

^ See especially the caustic paragraphs in Lecestre, ii. 1045, 1047, 1055, 
to Clarke and Cambacerfes. 
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With King Joseph his Chief-of-the-Staft went into the depths 
of disgrace. Napoleon wrote that he never wanted to hear of 
Joiirdaii again. He must go into complete retirement at his estate 
of Coudray near Orleans. He was cut down to the strictest 
ininimum of retired pay-^ — not over 20,000 francs a year ^5 which 
left him in miserable straits — ^for he had a large family, and he 
was honest, and had never feathered his nest like other marshals. 
The only notice to be taken of him was that he was to be 
ordered to draw up a memorandum explaining how the battle 
of Vittoria had been fought and lost— if any explanation were 
possible But Napoleon, When he pardoned Joseph a few 
months later, pardoned Jourdan also. He was given the 
command of the Houen Military District, where he did competent 
administrative work in the spring of 1814, so far as his broken 
health permitted. It is surprising to find that, with all his 
ailments, this worthy old officer— the Cassandra of the great 
drama of 1812-13— survived till 1833, when he died, after 
having been for many years Governor of the Invalides. His 
military memoirs, first published in a scattered and incomplete 
form in Ducasse’s Life and Correspondence of Joseph Bonaparte, 
and afterwards in a better shape so late as 1908, form one of the 
best critical commentaries on the Peninsular War. As a pur- 
veyor of hard truths concerning his imperial master, and the 
marshals who were his colleagues in Spain, Jourdan has no rival. 

^ So Jourdan’s Memoires, p. viii. Vidal de la Blache, i. p. 140, says 
5,000 francs only, which seems an impossibly small sum for Marshal’s 
half pay. 

2 Napoleon to Cambacer^s, Lecestre, ii. 1045. 


SECTION XXXVI II 
THE BATTLES OF THE PYRENEES 

CHAPTER I 

THE SIEGE OF ST. SEBASTIAN. FIRST PERIOD 

Having pushed his whole front line up to the French border, 
from Giron atirun, hard by the ocean, to Byng, far inland on the 
watershed of the historic Pass of Roncesvalles, Wellington 
turned his attention to the siege of St. Sebastian, on which he 
intended to press hard and rapidly, while Pampeluna was to be 
left for the present to the slower process of blockade and 
starvation. He had no intention of pushing forward into 
France till the result of the negotiations in Germany should 
be known. He was kept informed of the doings at Dresden 
from time to time, but occasionally bad weather in the Bay of 
Biscay delayed the courier from Downing Street, and there 
was an interval of many days, during which . the absence of 
political information began to cause him anxiety. On the whole, 
as he was informed, it was probable that the war would be 
renewed ; but the intentions of Austria were still suspect, and 
the danger of a separate peace in the North never ceased to 
disturb him until hostilities actually recommenced in the middle 
of August. On July 10th he had still many weeks to wait, 
before the news arrived that Mettemich had broken with 
Napoleon — after a certain famous and stormy interview and 
that Austria had come into the Grand Alliance. Meanwhile 
he intended to make his defensive position on the Pyrenean 
frontier sure, by the capture of the fortresses. It is curious to 
note that Napoleon understood and approved from the rnmtary 
point of view of this poUcy. On Aug. 5 he wrote to Ms minister 
Maret from Dresden, ‘ it is certain that Lord Wellington had 
a very sensible scheme : he wished to take St. Sebastian and 
Pampeluna before the French Army could be reorganized. He 
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supposed that it had suffered more heavily than was actually 
the case, and thought that more than a month would be 
required to refurnish it with artillery This was a guess that 
came very near the truth, though the Emperor could not know 
that the cause of the British general’s delay was mainly political 
and not military. 

It was fortunate for Wellington that the astounding triumph 
of Vittoria had put him in a position to dictate Ms own policy 
to the Ministry at home. For Lord Bathurst and Lord Liver- 
pool had been sending him suggestions which filled him with 
grave apprehensions. Before the news of Vittoria reached 
London, the War Minister had ‘ thrown out for consideration ’ 
two most inept projects. If the French in Spain had been 
driven beyond the Ebro, would it not be possible to ^ contain ’ 
them for the future by Spanish and Portuguese armies, and 
to bring round Wellington Mmself and the bulk of his British 
troops to Germany, leaving only a small nucleus to serve as 
a backbone for the native levies of the Peninsula ? The 
appearance of Wellington with 40,000 of his veterans on the 
Elbe would probably induce the Allies to appoint him General- 
issimo against Napoleon, and if Great Britain had the chief 
command in Germany she could dictate the policy of the 
Coalition. But supposing that the war was not resumed in 
Central Europe, and that a general peace was negotiated, would 
it be possible or expedient to allow the Emperor to retain the 
boundary of the Ebro for the French Empire, on condition that 
he yielded to the demands of the Allies in other parts of the 
Continent ? Or would Wellington guarantee that in the event 
of a Peace from which Great Britain stood out, he would be 
able to maintain himself in Spain and Portugal, as in 1810 and 
1811, even though Napoleon had no other enemies left, and 
could send what reinforcements he pleased across the Pyrenees ? ^ 

Even after the great event of June 21st had become known 
in London, we find the Prime Minister repeating some of Lord 
Bathurst’s most absurd suggestions. He wrote in a tentative 

1 Napoleon to Maret, No. 28 in Lettres de NapoMon non imMes dam la 
Correspondance, Aug.^Sept-OcL 2813, Paris,. 1907. 

* Bathurst to Wellington, June 23, Supplementary Dispatches, viii. 
pp. 17-18., 
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and deferential style, to set forth the hypothesis that it might 
be possible to so fortify the Spanish frontier that it might be 
held by a small British force aided by Spanish levies, ‘ applying 
the principle upon which the Lines before Lisbon were formed 
to the passes of the Pyrenees ’ ; and he inquired whether the 
warlike Navarrese and Biscayans could not defend this new 
Torres Vedras, if backed by a small force— 20,000 or at most 
30 000 — veteran Anglo-Portuguese troops K If this could be 
done Lord Liverpool obviously hoped great things from the 
effect of the appearance of Wellington, with his new prestige 
and the bulk of his victorious battalions, in Central Europe. 

The recipient of these ill-advised suggestions would have 
nothing to do with them. When on July 12th he got Bathurst’s 
dispatch of June 23rd, he replied that, being the servant of the 
State, he must obey any orders given him by the Prin^ Regen 
and the Ministry, but that he saw no profit in going to Germany, 
which he did not know, and where he was not known, whereas 
in Spain he had a unique advantage in ‘the confidence that 
everybody feels that what I do is right ’. ‘ Nobody could enjoy 
that same advantage here— while I should be 
another in Germany. If any British army should be left in the 
Peninsula, therefore, it is best that I should remain with fr. 
As to making any general peace which left the French the line 
of the Ebro as a frontier, that problem had been settled by the 
battle of Vittoria. ‘ I recommend you not to give up an inch 
of Spanish territory ; I think I can hold the Pyrenees as easily 
as I can Portugal.’ It would really be better to have Joseph 
Bonaparte as King of Spain (considering how ready all Bona- 
partes are to break away from their brother), than to ^ ® 
Ferdinand back with the Ebro as his frontier. ‘ In the latter 
case Spain would inevitably belong to the French 

As to the ridiculous idea of fortifying the Pyrenean passes m 
the style of the Lines of Torres Vedras, Wellington spea 's vi 
no uncertain sound. ‘ I do not think we could successful y 
apply to the frontier of Spain the system on which we fortihed 
the country between Lisbon and the sea. That line was a short 

1 Liverpool to Wellington, SupplemetOary Dispatches, vin. pp. C4 -j, 
WeSjon to Bathurst, July 12, from Hemani. Dispatches, x. p. 524. 
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one, and the communications easiest and shortest on our side. 
The Pyrenees are a very long line ; there are not fewer than 
seventy passes through these mountains, and the better com- 
munications, so far as I have been able to learn, are on the side 
of the enemy. We may facilitate defence by fortifying some of 
the passes : but we can never make in the Pyrenees what we 
made between the Tagus and the sea h’ 

It looks as if Lord Liverpool, in serene ignorance of local 
geography, imagined the Pyrenees to be a simple line of preci- 
pices, pierced by a limited number of passes, which could be 
sealed up with walls, in the style in which Alexander the Great 
in the mediaeval romance dealt with the ‘ Caucasian Gates ’• 
For we cannot suppose that even the most unmilitary of 
politicians could have conceived it possible to build something 
like the Great Wall of China for several hundred miles, along the 
whole frontier from Fuenterrabia to Figueras. Yet this is what 
his proposal, if taken literally, would have meant ; and Welling- 
ton, to show its absurdity, gave the total number of passes 
available for mules or pedestrians between the Bay of Biscay 
and the Mediterranean. Those by which guns or wheeled 
transport could pass were (of course) no more than five or six— 
but there would be no finality in sealing up these few : for 
the enemy could turn the flanks of any of them with infantry 
scrambling up accessible slopes— as Soult indeed did during the 
battles of the Pyrenees, only a month after Lord Liverpool had 
made his egregious suggestion— or as Napoleon had done at the 
Somosierra in the winter of 1808. 

Lastly, as to the Prime Minister’s proposal to hand over the 
defence of the Pyrenees to Spanish armies backed by a mere 
20,000 Anglo-Portuguese, Wellington replied that the Spanish 
Government had shown itself most consistently unable to feed, 
pay, and clothe its armies, or to provide the transport which 
would make them mobile. In June 1813 there were 160,000 men 
on the Spanish muster rolls, but only a third of that number 
at the front and actively engaged with the French, even when 
all troops in the Pyrenees, Ai^agon, and Catalonia were reckoned 
up. To trust the defence of the frontier to a government which 

1 Wellington to Lord Liverpool, July 23, from Lesaca, ibid., x. p. 568. 
Cf. same to same, x. p, 596. 
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could not move or feed more than a third of its own troops^ 
would be to invite disaster. The best way to help the Spaniards 
was not to ask for more men, but to improve their finances, so 
that they should be able to employ a greater proportion of their 
already existing troops. As things stood at present, it would be 
insane to request them to take over the main burden of the 
war. ‘ It is my opinion that you ought not to have less than 
60,000 British troops in the field, let the Spaniards have what 
numbers they may 

Wellington had by this time established himself in such 
a commanding position that the ministers had to accept his 
decision — however much they would have liked to move him 
round to Germany, and to press for his appointment to the 
unenviable position which Prince Schwarzenberg occupied 
during the second campaign of 1813. The best proof of the 
wisdom of his determination to remain in the Peninsula was 
that the French, far from adopting a defensive policy, resumed 
the offensive under Soult within a few weeks. It would be 
an unprofitable, as also a dismal, task to consider what would 
have happened during the battles of the Pyrenees had Soult 
been opposed, not by Wellington and his old army, but by 
a Spanish host under O’Donnell or Freire, backed by two or 
three Anglo-Portuguese divisions. 

Controversy with Lord Bathurst on general principles was 
only one of Wellington’s distractions during the middle weeks 
of July ; he was at the same time carrying on an acrimonious 
correspondence with the Spanish Minister of War, concerning 
the removal of Castanos and Giron from their posts, and 
enduring many controversial letters from Sir John Murray 
regarding the Tarragona fiasco. Murray had realized the 
disgust which his wretched policy had roused, alike in the army 
and in the British public, and was endeavouring to Justify him- 
self to his commander-in-chief by long argumentative epistles. 
W'ellington refused to commit himself to any Judgement, and 
agreed with the ministers at home that a court martial would 
be required He suggested to the authorities at the Horse 
Guards that Murray should be charged firstly with making no 

^ Dispaiches, x. p. 570. 

See Wellington to Torrens, Dispatches^ x. p. 616. 
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proper arrangements to raise the siege of Tarragona or to bring 
off his guns, secondly with having disobeyed the clause of his 
instructions which bade him return at once to Alicante if he 
failed in Catalonia, and thirdly with having betrayed General 
Copons, by bringing him down to the coast and then absconding 
without giving any proper warning of his departure After 
mature reflection, however, he advised that the third charge 
should be dropped, not because it was unjustified, but because 
there would be great inconvenience in bringing Copons or his 
representatives to bear witness at a British court martial, when 
they were wanted in Catalonia. 

But ail this correspondence, and much more on less important 
subjects, did not prevent Wellington from paying his promised 
visit to General Graham, to inspect in person the allied positions 
on the lower Bidassoa, and to supervise the arrangements for 
the siege of St. Sebastian, which indeed required supervision, 
for already it was evident that things were not going so well as 
might have been hoped in this direction (July 12). 

The first impression made on the observer by the fortress 
of St. Sebastian is that it is an extremely small place. This 
is true — ^though it is also true that its effect is somewhat 
dwarfed by its immense surroundings— the limitless expanse 
of the Ocean on one side, and the high and fantastic peaks of 
the Jaizquibel, the Peha de la Haya, and the Four Crowns, 
which have just been passed by the traveller coming from 
the side of Bayonne. The fortress consists of a lofty sand- 
stone rock, as steep as Edinburgh Castle and 400 ft. high, 
beaten on three sides by the sea, and united to the land by a low 
sandy isthmus about 900 yards long. There was an old castle 
called La Mota, on the summit of the rock, which is named 
Monte Urgull, with three modern batteries on its southern or 
landward face which is very steep and only accessible at two 
points by winding roads. But these were not the main defences 
of the place, which lay lower down. The town of St. Sebastian 

1 See Wellington to Bathurst, Dispatches^ x. p, 599, and other epistles on 
same topic. 

® Called the Mirador (‘ look-out ’), Queen’s, and Principe batteries ; 
there were others facing seaward, which were of no account in this siege, 
as no attack from the water-side took place. 
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was built on the lower ground below the rock, extending from 
sea to sea and occupying about a third of the isthmus, the rest 
of which was broken sandy ground about 400 yards broad. At 
the southern neck of the isthmus was a hill crowned by the large 
monastery of San Bartolom6, which the French held as an 
Sutwork at the beginning of the siege. The space between tUs 
hill and the wall of the town, now thickly packed with the 
hotels and avenues of a fashionable seaside resort, was m 1813 
waste ground dotted with a few isolated houses and 
Which the governor was busily engaged in levelling when the 
blockading force arrived. At two points there was a sufficient 
accumulation of buildings to form a small suburb. One jroup 
was at the head of the bridge across the nver Urumea, whicl 
joined the peninsula to the eastern mainland ; this was named 
Santa Catalina, from a chapel of that saint which lay in i . 
other called (for a similar reason) San Martin, was immedia e y 
Iftl; foot of the hill of San Bartolome. The bridge had been 
blown up by the French when the Spamards first appeared, 
and the Suburbs set on fire, but their roofless and partly fallen 

houses still gave a good deal of cover. 

The land-front of St. Sebastian was very formidable , it was 
only 400 yards broad and was composed of a very high curtain 
from projected one large taction in the centre and two 

demi-bastions overhanging the water on each ’ 

San Juan, above the estuary of the Urumea, that of Santiago 
on the western side nearest the harbour. In front of the 
bastions was a very broad hornwork, having ou si e 
usual counterscarp, covered- way, and glacis. pecia is , ^ 

after the event, criticized the whole land-front : , 

trace defective, considered that the scarp o ® 
ought to have been more than 23 feet liigh, and Po^oted out 
that in the rear line the two demi-bastions did not well prote 
the flanks, since they were not themselves covere 
hornwork, and had no ditch or glacis, because t e sa 

came up to their foot at high tide , , t,- 

But as the land-front was never attacked, these ob]e 
were of comparatively little importance. The weak side o 
St. Sebastian was really its eastern water-front. The we 

1 See Jones’s Sieges of the Feninsuldt P* 
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water-front on the open bay was inaccessible; but on the 
opposite side, where the town wall ran along the estuary of the 
river Urumea, the conditions were peculiar. The Urumea is 
a tidal river— at high water it washes right up to the foot of the 
walls, but at low tide it recedes into a narrow channel and leaves 
exposed an expanse of rock and sand, ranging in breadth from 
50 to 150 yards, all along the water- wall for a length of some 
400 yards— half the east side of the town. The rampart here 
was a plain curtain, not very high and only 8 feet thick : of 
course it could have no ditch or other outer fittings, since the 
salt water reached right up to it for half the day. Its only 
salients, from which flank fire could be used, were one small 
bastion (St. Elmo) and two ancient round towers called Los 
Hornos and Amezqueta, which projected slightly from the 
straight curtain. 

At high tide this water-front was unapproachable— at low 
tide it was weak and accessible, for the Urumea was fordable 
in many places, and shrank into a channel only 50 yards broad, 
meandering through a waste of shingle, rocks, and mud. On its 
eastern bank were rolling sandhills of some height, which com- 
manded the* isthmus and the southern half of the town, from 
a distance of no more than TOO or 800 yards. To the right of the 
sandhills, called Los Chofres, was a steep hill; the Monte Olia, 
facing the castle of St. Sebastian across the broader part of the 
estuary, and by no means out of gunshot of it, since not more 
than 1,000 or 1,100 yards of water lies between them. 

Since it had been rebuilt as a fortress of the Vauban-Cohorn 
style in the last years of the seventeenth century, St, Sebastian 
had only once been besieged : for during the Revolutionary War 
of 1792-5 it surrendered without any resistance to the Jacobin 
armies, while in 1808 Napoleon had seized it by treachery and not 
by force. The one formal attack made on it was by the Duke of 
Berwick in 1719, when the armies of the Regent Orleans crossed 
the Bidassoa, in the short war provoked by the ambitions of 
Elizabeth Farnese and Cardinal Alberoni. Berwick had 
established his siege-batteries not on the isthmus, to batter the 
land-front, but on the Chofres sandhills, from whence he 
pounded the eastern sea-front to pieces. Several breaches 
having been made in it, and trenches on the isthmus having 
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been pushed as far as the glacis of the hornwork, the governor 
r^rv tamely surrendered, without waiting for an assault . 
Unwarned by this revelation of the weakness of the defences 
the Urumea, the engineers of Philip V made no improve- 
ments in them when they were reconstructed after the war 
Cd the fortress was in 1813 little different from what it had 

" ‘mery’— of w 

.bfltmv thing for the British army ; for the history of the last 
£e bdng well remembered, Major Charles Smith, the senior 
SgLer with Graham’s column, reported that Berwick s plan 
wa^s the right one 2 , when the first survey of the place was made. 
And when the head-quarters staff came up, his superior officer. 
Sir Richard Fletcher, agreed with him, as did Colonel Die son 
commanding the artillery. They all forgot that to make 
a breach with ease is not necessarily the same tlung as to 
canture a fortress, and that the eighteenth-century slackness 
o/the governor who capitulated when his walls were once 
telem iodioation o£ what nught be done by a very 
reeonreeM and resolute Fteneh office., who “ 

NapoWs edict of 1811 that every “ 

doTO his flag before standing at least f “f * “ 

beton, a court martial. Nor is there any doubt that Wdhngto 

himself must take his share of the ^ 

round the place on July 12th and tod » 8“”'^ “ ' 

company with Charles South and ftokson. from ^ 

the Lfres sandhills. Dickson summed up the 
discussion as follows The project m fof 
uncovered sea-wall forming an angle on tto left ot t 
front, between two towers [Los Honros and Amet^tta] 
the same spot the Duke ot Berwick brearffied m m , 
took St Sebmdian, The convent of San Bartolome, wteh ^ 
French have fortified and occupie in ore , 
necessary to take first, in order to be able to advance on the 
isthmus in support of our breaching opera ions 

^ The governor surrendered the town on ^ 

the castle of La Mota, where he capitulated a few y 
did in 1813. 

® Jones’s Sieges of the Peninsuld) ii* p* 
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Cliofres. The plan of attack was the proposition of Major 
Smith^.’ 

This, of course, was not the regular and orthodox way to 
attack such a fortress — as it involved the making of breaches 
only accessible at low tide, in a part of the wall to which no 
trenches could draw near, since its lower courses were six feet 
under water for half the hours of the day. There would have 
to be a long advance from the nearest dry ground on which 
approaches could be dug, across the tidal waste, in order to 
reach the spot selected for breaching. And this would undoubt- 
edly be a very bloody business for the exposed storming troops. 
The advantages to be gained were rapid action and a quick end, 
without the necessity which an orthodox scheme would have 
involved of sapping up to the hornwork, storming it, and then 
tackling the lofty bastion behind it. The British engineer who 
wrote the history of the siege considered that ‘ the operations 
against San Sebastian afford a most impressive lesson on the 
advantage of due attention to science and rule in the attack 
of fortified places : the effort then made to overcome and 
trample on such restrictions caused an easy and certain opera- 
tion of eighteen or twenty days to extend over sixty days, and 
to cost the besiegers 3,500 men killed, wounded, or taken, 
bearing strong testimony to the truth of the maxim laid down 
by Marshal Vauban, that hurry in sieges does not lead to an 
early success, often delays it, and always makes it very bloody 

St. Sebastian had been abandoned to its own resources on 
June 28, when, after the departure of Foy’s troops from Oyarzun, 
the Spaniards had closed in on the place, and established a 
blockade. The force employed was four battalions of Biscayan 
volunteers under Mendizabal, the remains of the bands which 
Foy had beaten in May, and which had taken part on June 26 
along with the British 1st Division in the combat of Tolosa '*^. 
They were very irregular troops, and their indiscipline and 
incompetence shocked General Graham when he came to visit 
their lines on July 6th They had no notion of guarding 

1 Dickson’s diary, July 12, 1813, p. 960 of Colonel John Leslie’s edition 
of the Dickson Papers. ^ Jones, ii. p, 97. ® See above, p, 478, 

* See Gxahsim to WQUingtojif Supplementary Dispatches^ viii. p. 62. The 
K.G.L, brigade of the 1st Division was present for a few days. 
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themselves, and had suffered severely, first from an attempt to 
storm San Bartolome on June 28th, and later from a French 
sortie on July 8, when Rey sent out two columns of 700 men from 
the Convent, which surprised their camp, took many prisoners, 
and drove them back for nearly two miles. Graham recom- 
mended that they should be replaced at once by solid troops, 
and at Wellington’s suggestion told off the British 5th Division 
and the unattached Portuguese brigade of Bradford for the 
siege K MendizabaFs men were sent off to join in the blockade 
of Santona^. On July 7th the siege-troops arrived; the in 
dependent brigade established itself on the Chofres, the 5th 
Division — still under Oswald as at Vittoria — ^took post on the 
heights of Ayete, facing the hill and convent of San Bartolome. 
From this moment the serious operations may be considered 
to have begun. A blockade of the sea-side had been established, 
in a rather intermittent fashion, four days earlier, when Sir 
George Collier appeared in the bay with a frigate, the Surveil- 
lante, a corvette, and two brigs, all the force that he could collect 
for the moment in response to Wellington’s appeals to the 
Admiralty. The amount was wholly inadequate, even when 
supplemented by some local fishing craft and pinnaces, which 
were manned by the battalion of marines from Giron’s Galician 
army. All through the siege French trincadores and luggers 
from Bayonne and St. Jean de Luz ran the blockade at 
bringing in food, munitions, and reinforcements. For Rey 
having asked for more gunners, he was sent several detachments 
of them, who all arrived in safety, while he got rid of many of 
his wounded by the returning vessels. Wellington was full of 
justifiable wrath at the miserable help given him — his objurga- 
tions brought from Lord Melville an unsatisfactory reply, to 
the effect that the operations in the Baltic and the American 
War absorbed many of the British light craft which wpuld have 
been available in earlier years, and that the Admiralty had not 
been warned in the spring that any large fighting force would 
be wanted on the Biscay coast in July. Neither from you, 
nor from any other person at your suggestion, did we 
receive the slightest intimation that more was expected than 


^ Wellington to Graham, JMspaiches^ x. p. 512. 
Wellington Dispatches^ x. p. 525. 
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the protection of your convoys, till the actual arrivaV of Sir 
Thomas Graham on the coast after the battle of i oria. 
Melville then proceeded to write lengthy observations on the 
dangerous nature of the coast of Northern Spam, ‘ where ships 
cannot anchor without extreme risk, and are exposed to almos 
certain destruction in a gale, when from its direction they can 
neither haul off shore nor run for shelter into a port. It you 
will ensure the ships a continuance of east winds 

remain with you, but not otherwise. All the small craft in le 

British navy could not prevent the occasional entry of small 
boats by night into San Sebastian s, though it may e ren ere 
more difficult and uncertain.’ Melville then proceeded to ax 
Wellington with grave professional irregularity, for having 
written to Sir George Collier, and other naval offieers, letters 
taxing the Admiralty with neglect and incompetence. Appeals 
to subordinate officers against their superiors are not customary 
in any branch of the service, and must be injurious to the public 

interest * 

It was not so much the arguments used by Melville as his 

offensive tone which Wellington resented. The Victor ^of 
Salamanca was naturally irritated at finding himse rea e 
de haut en bos by a personage of such complete insignificance, 
who had not even the equivocal reputation of his father (the 
devisor of so many unlucky expeditions, the impeached minister 
of 1806) to lend weight to Ms lectures. He replied in a very 
short letter that he,was not desirous of getting into discussions, 
that Ms demands for more naval assistance had begun in the 
winter of 1812-13, and that after reading over again Ms letters 
to naval officers he could see notMng to find fault with save 
that he had once sent to Sir George Collier an extract of 
a dispatch to Lord Bathurst, instead of a separate communi- 
cation on the same topic addressed to Collier personally- 
a trifling subject on which to start a controversy 2 . Meanwhile 

he considered, as a dozen letters show, that he was being poorly 

served by the Admiralty, and ‘ formed private opinions on the 
subject— which private opinions may not perhaps deserve much 
attention,’ as he sardomcally observed. 

1 Melville to WeOmgtoa, Supplementary Dispatches, viu. pp. 224-5. 

3 Wellington to Melville^ sji, p, llo* 
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One thing, however, the Admiralty had contrived to carry 
out according to Wellington’s request — ^the stores and battering 
train, which he had accumulated at Corunna in the spring, had 
come , round ' to the Biscay coast as soon as could have been 
expected ; they had been sent to Santander, as he directed, 
and arrived in that harbour on the very day (June 29) on which 
Major Frazer, sent off four days after Vittoria, came from Head- 
Quarters to inquire for them The orders were to land them at 
Deba in Guipuzcon, fifteen miles west of St, Sebastian ; but just 
as the disembarkation was commencing (July 8), a change of 
destination was made — everything was to be put ashore at 
Passages, a much more convenient place, only a couple of miles 
from the blockaded fortress. This is a most astonishing little 
harbour, the safest port on the coast, for it is absolutely land- 
locked ; its entrance is so narrow that the circular basin looks 
like a lake without an issue, till the eye has with some difficulty 
discovered its exit. It pays for its security, however, by being 
hard to enter in time of storm, when very careful navigation is 
required. But a besieging army has seldom been granted a base 
so near to its field of operations — ^it was only two and a 
miles from the water’s edge at Passages to the Chofres sand- 
hills, where the chief batteries were to be constructed, though 
four miles to the head of the isthmus where the left attack was 
to be made. And the fording of the Urumea, whose bridge the 
French had burned, w^as sometimes dangerous — more than one 
gun was lost in the quicksands 

By the time that Wellington had worked out the scheme 
assault with Charles Smith, the guns were already arriving, 
only the battering train from Corunna, which had begun 
come ashore on July 7, but the heavy artillery reserve of the 
army, which had traversed ail the weary miles of road 
Ciudad Rodrigo. The total of pieces available w^as 
from the convoy, six from the heavy battery of 
reserve, and six lent by Sir George Collier from 
of his ship, the Surveillante — or forty in all ^ — a very 


1 Sec the interesting account of his cross-country ride on June 25-9 
his Letters from the Peninsula, pp. 167-74. ® See Frazer, p. 195. 

* In detail Jones gives them as twenty 24-pounders, six 18-pounders, 
four 68-pound cannonades, six 8-inch howitzers, and four mortars. 
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train from the miserable four guns which had battered Burgos 
in the preceding autumn. 

Before any regular siege work could begin, it was obviously 
necessary to clear the French out of the monastery of San 
Bartolome, on its hill at the neck of the isthmus : till this 
should be taken, it was impossible to get forward on the shore 
from which the assault was to be delivered. Under-estimating 
the strength of the post Graham and the engineers, contrary 
to the advice of Major Hartmann of the K.GX., the senior 
artillery officer present before Dickson’s arrival \ had tried to 
reduce it on July 7th by the fire of a Portuguese field battery 
belonging to the artillery reserve ; but the walls proved too 
solid for 8-pounders to damage, and some firing with red hot 
shot failed to set fire to the roof. It was clear that it would be 
necessary to wait for the heavy guns to come up. Meanwhile 
the French continued to strengthen San Bartolome, throwing 
up an earthwork in its cemetery and loopholing and barricading 
the ruined houses near it, as well as those in the burnt-out 
suburb of San Martin, which lay at its foot. They also com- 
menced a redoubt on the isthmus, half-way between the outlying 
convent and the hornwork in front of the city wall. 

While the siege train was being got ashore, the engineers 
made ready the emplacements for the guns — they started with 
throwing up two batteries on the Ayete heights to play on the 
convent of San Bartolome three on the Chofres sand-hills^ 
to act against the sea-wall where the main breach was to be 
formed, and one on the lofty Monte Olia, for long-distance fire 
against all the fortifications, including those of the rock of 
Monte Urgull But on the 14th, when the battering began, 
the only guns used were those on the left attack opposite the 
convent, as it was considered unwise to molest the city fortifica- 
tions before there was any way of getting near them : approach 
was impossible as long as the isthmus was all in the enemy’s 
hands. 

Two days’ battering (July 14-15) brought down the roof and 
part of the walls of San Bartolome, and damaged the subsidiary 
works around it severely. But General Rey was determined to 

^ See Hartmann’s pp, 153-*4. ^ Nos. 4, 5 in map. 

2 Jfsfos. 1, 2, 3 in map. * No. 6 in the map. 
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hold on to his outer defences as long as possible : the best 
part of two battalions was told off to hold the ruins and the 
suburb of San Martin behind them. On the afternoon of 
the I5th General Oswald, judging from the dilapidation of the 
buildings that they were untenable, sent in the 8th Ca§adores 
from his Portuguese brigade to storm them ; but the French 
had dug themselves well in, a furious fire broke out against the 
assailants, and the attack was turned back with the loss of 
65 men^. It was obvious that more battering was required 
to evict the gallant garrison, so the fire was resumed on the 
16th, with the aid of a field battery playing across the Urumea 
to enfilade the defences, and to pound the ruined houses of 
San Martin, where the French reserves were sheltering. 

The fire was very effective : the inner woodwork of the 
monastery blazed up, its porch was levelled to the ground, great 
gaps appeared in the walls, and the earthAvork in the cemetery 
was much damaged. At 10 a.m. on the 17th a second storm 
was tried, with forces much larger than those used at the first — 
not one battalion, but the equivalent of three : Oswald drew 
upon Bradford’s independent brigade from across the Urumea 
for 700 Portuguese volunteers. Two columns were launched 
against the French position, each consisting of a screen of 
Ca§adores, a support of Portuguese Line troops, and a reserve of 
British companies from the first brigade of the 5th Division ^, 
The right column aimed at the cemetery earthwork and the 
fortified houses — the left at the main buildings of the convent, 
which were still smouldering from the fire. Both achieved their 
purpose without any very serious loss, and the garrison was 
driven down hill into the suburb of San Martin, pursued by the 

^ Why does Belmas, who was very well informed, and used Jones’s 
book, call the stormers ‘ les Anglais’ and say that they lost 150 men? 
(SUges^ iv. p. 608). He knew from Jones that they were Ca^adores only 
(Jones, ii. p. 21), and that their loss was under 70. 

2 Right column, to attack the cemetery and fortified houses — 150 of 
5th Ca^adores, 150 13th Portuguese Line, three companies l/9th Foot, 
three companies 3/lst Foot (Royal Scots) all under Hay, Brigadier of the 
5th Division. Left column : 200 of 5th Ca 9 adores, 200 of 13th Portuguese 
Line, three companies l/9th Foot— all under Bradford commanding 
Portuguese independent brigade. Why did not Oswald use his own Portu- 
guese brigade, but draw on Bradford ? Possibly because Spry’s brigade 
were discouraged by the failure of their Ca 9 ador battalion on the 15th. 
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stormers. Here the French reserves intervened, and for a 
moment the attack was turned back ; but the companies of 
the l/9th which formed the British supports re-established the 
fight, and the enemy retired in disorder towards the town. 
Unfortunately the victors pursued recklessly, and came under 
the fire of the French guns in the hornwork and the bastion 
behind it, whence many unnecessary casualties. For it had 
never been intended that the troops should advance on to the 
isthmus, where of course they could do nothing against an 
intact front of fortifications. The total losses of the assailants 
were 207 killed and wounded — the l/9th which had headed the 
rush on to the bare ground suffering most, with 70 casualties. 
The French had 40 killed and 200 wounded. 

It was now possible to commence the subsidiary attack on 
the side of the isthmus, as the French held nothing outside 
the walls save the recently constructed redoubt in front of the 
hornwork^. Two batteries were thrown up on the San Barto- 
lome hill, and on the 18th the guns with which the convent 
had been breached were moved down into them The main 
object of these batteries was to enfilade the stretch of sea-wall, 
on which the greater weight of metal on the Chofres downs was 
to play from the front. Two additional batteries were thrown 
up, more to the right, which, while aiding the enfilading fire, 
were also intended to shell the land-front, and keep down the 
fire from the bastion and hornwork Finally, the Chofres 
attack was strengthened with two more batteries On the 
night of the 19th sixteen guns in all were in place on the isthmus 
front, or left attack, twenty-three on the right attack to the east 
of the Urumea, including six on the summit of the lofty Monte 
Olia, bn the extreme flank K Meanwhile the approaches, by 
which the troops would have to move out to assault the breaches 
when made, were not nearly so far forward as could have been 
desired : little more had been done than to push a zig-zag down 
the slope of San Bartolome into the ruins of San Martin — 

* Generally in British narratives called the Cask Redoubt, because wine- 
casks had been used to revetthe shifting sand of which the soil was there 
composed. 

2 Batteries 8 and 7 in the map. ® Batteries 13 and 14 in the map, 

^ Batteries 12 and 11 in the map, ° No. 0 in the map. 
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farther advance was made difficult by the fact that the French 
were still holding the forward position of the redoubt in the 
centre of the isthmus. It was only on the night between the 19th 
and 20th that they evacuated this post Moreover the fire of 
the defence was as yet intact, since the British heavy batteries 
had not begun their work ; hence the sap-head was a decidedly 
unhealthy place. 

At 8 a.m. on the morning of July 20 nine of the eleven siege 
batteries opened — all but the two new ones on San Bartolome, 
where the work was a little belated. The effect of the first day’s 
work was fairly satisfactory — the parapet of the sea-wall began 
to crumble, the enemy’s guns en barbette on the land-front were 
partly silenced, and the high trajectory fire from the lofty 
Monte Olia battery searched the streets, the back of the bastion, 
and the interior of the horn work. The enemy concentrated ail 
his attention on the largest British battery upon the Chofres - 
dunes, the eleven guns which were farthest forward (No. 3) and 
were doing much damage to the sea-wall. The counterfire here 
was severe — one gun was split by a bail striking its muzzle, 
others had wheels broken, three had to stop firing because 
their embrasures, badly built with sand, fell in and could not be 
kept clear By evening only six of the eleven guns were still 
at work. 

An afternoon of wind and showers, which had made accurate 
aim difficult, was followed on the night of the 20th-21st by 
a torrential rain, which much impeded the special work which 
had been set aside for the dark hours. Seven hundred men 
from Spry’s Portuguese brigades had been told off to open 
a parallel right across the isthmus, starting from the lodgment 
already established in the ruined houses of San Martin. In the 
perfect deluge the working parties sneaked away by degrees 
into houses and holes and corners. After numerous difficulties 
and exertions only about 150 could be collected and set to work 

1 There is a curious contradiction between Jones and Belmas as to the 
fate of the Cask Redoubt. The latter says that the British took it — ^the 
former that the garrison abandoned it, though not attacked. 

2 * From the looseness of the sand in which the battery was constructed, 
it was found impossible to keep the soles of the embrasures sufficiently clear 
to use the three short 24-pounders mounted on ship carriages — after a few 
rounds they had to cease firing. Jones, ii. p% 28. 
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at 11 p*m. The party was not discoveredj and the soil being 
light soon got under cover. . . . But the parallel finished was for 
only about one-third of the extent required 

On the next morning Sir Thomas Graham sent out a park- 
mentaire to summon the governor to surrender — rather 
prematurely as it would seem^ for no real breach had yet been 
formed, nor had the fire of the defence been subdued. General 
Rey having made the answer that might be expected from 
a resolute officer the battering recommenced, and was con- 
tinued on the 21st-22nd-23rd-24th July. It was quite effective : 
on the 23rd fifty yards of the curtain, between the towers of 
Los Hornos and Amezqueta, fell outward on to the strand that 
was exposed at low water — appearing to present a practicable 
breach. But partly to make things sure, and partly because 
the trenches on the isthmus were still remote from the point 
which it was intended to reach, the battering was continued for 
two days longer. Not only was more of the wall thrown down 
near the tower of Los Hornos, but at Graham’s desire a second 
and minor breach was made, some distance farther north in the 
sea-wall than the first The temptation to make it was that 
Spanish refugees brought intelligence that the ramparts here 
were very thin — which proved to be the case, as one day’s 
battering brought down a broad patch of stones. On the other 
hand the specialists are said to have warned Graham that the 
second breach would be rather useless, because the space of 
shore below it exposed at low tide was very narrow — under 
50 feet wide — and could only be reached by skirting along for 
300 yards below the walls and past the foot of the first breach. 
However, the creation of a second point of attack would 
certainly distract part of the attention of the garrison from the 
real place of danger, and if the small breach could be carried, 
the flank of the defenders of the great breach would be effec- 
tually turned. 

It was a thousand pities that the formation of the first breach 

^ Burgoyne’s Life and Cofrespondence, i. p. 267. 

* Biirgoyne, who took out the flag of trace, says that the French officer 
who met him on the glacis used Yery angry words (ibid.). 

® See Dickson Papers, ed. Col. Leslie, p. 970. The second breach is 
marked as ‘ Lesser Breach ’ on the map. 
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on July 23rd was not followed by an immediate attempt to 
storm, as the enemy was given two whole days to perfect his 
inner defences. But an assault was impossible till the ap- 
proaches should have got close to the waUs, and owing to the 
initial delays they were not ready till two days later. On 
the night of the 22nd-23rd the parallel reaching right across the 
isthmus was begun and half completed, with the French ‘Cask 
Redoubt ’ at its left extremity. Digging close to this spot, the 
working parties found a large drain or channel 4 feet high and 
3 feet wide, which belonged to the aqueduct which supplied 
the town with water. It was empty, as the Spaniards had cut 
it off at its source when they first blockaded the town. Lieu- 
tenant Reid of the Engineers volunteered to explore it, and 
crawling 230 yards forward, found that he was under e 
west corner of the counterscarp of the hornwork, where the 
French had cut off the channel and blocked it with a door. 
This discovery suggested to the engineers that the channel might 
be used as a mine ; if its farther end were filled with powder, 
and then built up with sandbags, the explosion might bring 
down the counterscarp and fill the ditch, so that the hornwork 
might be stormed across the d6bris. Unfortunately there was 
complete uncertainty as to whether the plan would work : quite 
conceivably it might result in the door being blown open, and 
the force of the powder might be spent in sending a local blast 
along the ditch, without much damaging the superincumben 
earth. However, the experiment was tried ; layers of sandbags 
were placed against the door, then thirty barrels of powder 
were inserted, standing on end but not tamped in, for fou air 
greatly troubled the miners, so that there was much emp y 
space above and between the barrels. The near end was then 
built up with more sandbags and a train laid to the mouth of 
the channel in the trenches 

> Burgoyne, whose diary of the siege is one of the primary ^uthorito 
says that in Ws opinion the mine could have been 

it was. ‘ On the discovery of the drain, I should have immediately ^ve 
altered the whole plan of attack. I would have made a glob 
pression ” to blow in tlie counterscarp and the crest of le g .x > ‘ 

L low water have threatened an attack on the "es exploded 

mine, and have made the real "1* 

threatened had few people in it, and would undoubtet y 
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During the day of the 2Brd and the following night the 
parallel was completed, and good communications made from 
it to the base, the hill of San Bartolome. The greater part of the 
enemy’s visible guns were silenced, and the enfilading fire from 
the two last-erected batteries on the isthmus set ablaze the 
quarter of the town immediately behind the two breaches. 
This last achievement turned out to be anything but an 
advantage. 

For arrangements for the assault having been made for 
daybreak on the 24th, and the storming party and supports 
having been brought down to the trenches after midnight, to 
wait till half low-tide, it was found that the whole of the streets 
adjacent to the great breach were blazing so fiercely that it was 
thought that any entry into the town would be impossible. 
Graham therefore countermanded the storm — ^this was probably 
necessary ; but Rey thereby gained another day for perfecting 
his internal defences. 

These were most elaborate and excellent, surpassing by far 
even the very competent arrangements made by Philippon at 
Badajoz. The peculiar part of them was that Rey had to depend 
almost entirely on engineering work— his artillery having been 
completely crushed during the preliminary battering. Such 
guns as he contrived to use on this day were either very remote — 
on the rock and its slopes — or else pieces that had been with- 
drawn and kept under cover till the critical moment should 
arrive. The British artillery officers, wdiose telescopes were 
always busy, discovered some of them, but informed Graham 
that they undertook to crush them when they should be brought 
out, provided that light and atmospheric conditions were 
satisfactory k 

But the main defence which Rey had prepared depended on 
fortification, not on artillery fire. His chief advantage was that 
at both breaches the stones had fallen outward, and the back 
of the ramparts was intact. All along the sea-wall there was 

easily.’ There was, he says, good cover in the hornwork, wMch would 
^ have been easily connected with the parallel, and used as the base for 
attacking the main front, with breaching batteries in its terre-plein and 
the crest of the glacis. Burgoyne, i. p. 271. But this is wisdom after the 
event. 

1 Jones, ii. p. 3G. 
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a drop of 15 to 20 feet from the rampart-walk into the street 
behind ; this still existed, as the core of the wall was still 
standing, though the facing had given way. To descend from 
the lip of the breach into the town, therefore, was more than 
a feasible leap : it could not be done without ladders. Rey had 
demolished some houses which had been built with their back 
to the ramparts, and had cut away all stairs leading up to them. 
He had blocked with stone barricades all streets opening 
towards the breaches, and had loopholed all buildings com- 
manding a view of them. When the fire in the quarter that had 
been ablaze on the 24'th died down, he reoccupied the ruined 
houses, making shelters in the debris. He had cut off the 
rampart-walk on each side of the breaches by building a succes- 
sion of stone traverses across it, so that troops who had mounted 
to the top could not push out sideways. As it was clear that the 
storming columns would have to advance for 300 yards parallel 
with the eastern faussebraye of the hornwork, and close to it, 
because of the water on their right, he told off a large number 
of picked marksmen to line this flank, and ranged live shells 
along it, which could be rolled down on to the strand while the 
enemy were passing. 

The preparation for a storm on the 24th, and its countermand 
because of the conflagration, had been noted by the governor, 
who understood the cause of the delay. Obviously the attack 
would come on the following morning, so the reserved guns 
were got into position after midnight — two in the casemates of 
the high curtain, two others in the ditch below it, one in the 
eastern face of the hornwork, two in the south front of the 
bastion of St. Elmo : into the towers of Los Hornos and 
Amezqueta, on each side of the main breach, three pieces were 
hoisted not without difficulty, since the towers, though still 
standing, were in bad order. Even in the distant and lofty 
Mirador battery, on top of the rock, some guns were trained on 
the point of danger K Having made all possible preparations 
Rey waited for the assault, which came just as he had expected. 

The exact share of responsibility for the details of the storm 
of July 25th, which fell respectively on the engineers who had 
settled the scheme of attack, on Graham who designated the 
^ For ail these details see Belmas, iv. pp. 620 - 1 . 
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hour, oa Oswald who arranged the order of the troops, and 
on the artillery officers who had undertaken to keep down the 
enemy’s fire, is not easy to determine. All apparently have to 
take their portion ; but that of Charles Smith, who devised, and 
Sir Richard Fletcher, who approved, the choice of the sea-wall 
for the breach-spot would seem tQ be the heaviest, and that 
of the gunners the least. 

The troops were to sally out from the eastern end of the long 
parallel across the isthmus, when there should be a sufficient 
breadth of strand exposed for them to rush straight for the 
breaches, passing between the hornwork on their left and the 
receding tidal water on their right. Unfortunately the hour of 
low tide and the hour of daybreak were not conveniently 
correlated : the ideal combination would have been that the 
four hours during which there was good access across the 
exposed flats should have been from 5.30 a.m. till 9.30 a.m, ; 
daybreak falling at about 5.20 a.m. But as it chanced the 
extreme of low tide that day was at 6 a.m., and the practicable 
hours were from 4 a.m. onward. In order to lose none of the 
limited time available, Graham determined that the rush should 
be made at 5 o’clock sharp, before it was full daylight ; and 
this choice had one unlucky effect. The engineers settled that 
the signal for assault should be the blowing up of the mine in 
the aqueduct ^ ; but they had so little confidence in its effect, 
that the only arrangements made to utilize it were that sup- 
posing it should do much damage and blow down scarp and 
counterscarp (which was hardly expected), the Portuguese 
companies which held the extreme left of the parallel should 
make a rush at the west flank of the hornwork, and enter over 
the debris. This was a very half-hearted scheme. For the 
real assault General Oswald seems to have made a very faulty 
disposition of his troops. The opening made in the parallel was 
so narrow that not more than two or three men could issue 
abreast. The troops, therefore, had to start in a sort of narrow 
file or procession, and took an unconscionable time in trickling 

‘ Burgoyne says (i. S69) that the engineers on the 24th settled that the 
mine was no more than a signal * with a chance of alarming them On 
the 25th it would seem that a little more attention, but not nearly enough, 
was given to this useful subsidiary operation* 
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out from the trench. The head of the column was composed 
of the right wing of the 3/ 1st (Royal Scots) ; then came a ladder 
party from all three regiments of Hay’s brigade ; then the left 
wing of the Royal Scots : all these were to strike for the main 
breach. Next were the l/38th, who were directed to pass 
between the leading troops and the water’s edge, and to make 
for the lesser breach, along the ever-narrowing strip of exposed 
beach. Last came the l/9th, the third battalion of the brigade, 
with orders to support wherever it could make itself most 
useful. Some picked shots from the 8th Ca9adores of Spry’s 
brigade were placed along the front of the parallel, and in 
a ditch which had been scraped during the night a few yards in 
advance of it, with orders to try to keep down the enemy’s 
musketry from the eastern flank of the hornwork. 

At 5 o’clock, or perhaps a little earlier \ the mine was fired, 
and did much more damage than was expected, blowing down 
the counterscarp of the western flank of the hornwork, injuring 
the scarp, and filling the ditch with earth. The Portuguese 
troops in the opposite trench made an assault, according to 
their orders, swept over the covered way and into the ditch, 
and tried to enter the work. They failed with loss, because no 
proper preparations had been made to utilize the opportunity S 
which indeed had hardly been taken into consideration. They 
might have got in, for the French garrison flinched at first, 
terrified by the explosion. 

On the side of the main attack the Royal Scots led out of the 
parallel immediately that the explosion was heard, and pushed 
forward in almost complete darkness on to the strand. It was 
found to consist in many places of hard rock overgrown with 
slippery seaweed, and interspersed with deep pools. The men 
stumbled over, and into, many traps which might have been 
avoided by daylight, and all order was lost. But for the first 
few minutes there was little fire bearing on them, and the 
platoons at the head of the column reached the main breach. 

^ Burgoyne says at 4.30. 

® This is slurred over in the British narratives except Dickson^ s IHary, 
p. 973. Belmas gives some account of it, however, though he calls the 
assailants British instead of Portuguese (iv, p. C23). They were some 
companies of the 8th Ca9adores. 
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The conducting engineer, Lieutenant Harry Jones, and Major 
Fraser, commanding the wing of the Royal Scots, had actually 
got to the lip of the breach, with the leading men of the storming 
party, before the enemy really opened* That the crowning of 
the breach was not followed by a rush into the town was due to 
Rey’s precautions — there was a sudden drop of twenty feet 
between the top of the wall and the street below, and no means 
to descend, as all stairs and ramps had been cut away. There 
were some ladders with the column, but not at its head — ^they 
were being carried in the rear of the right wing of the Royal 
Scots. As the leading company came to a halt the French 
began to shoot hard from behind traverses on the rampart- walk, 
barricades, and loophoied houses, and the guns in the two 
flanking towers played on the breach with grape. The head of 
the column began to wither away ; Fraser and Jones were both 
wounded — -the former mortally — and so was every man who 
had reached the summit. The survivors on the breach threw 
themselves down among the stones and began to return the 
enemy’s fire — ^the first impetus being lost, and any chance of 
.success^ with it. 

But it was only about the equivalent of a company which 
had advanced so far ; the rear of the right wing of the Royal 
Scots were still passing along the flank of the hornwork, in 
a straggling file, when the enemy’s fire began to be serious. It 
came most fiercely from an entrenchment which Rey had 
thrown up across the main ditch between the hornwork and the 
high front of the demi-bastion behind it. It seems, from the 
narrative of an officer who took a prominent part in the storm — 
Colin Campbell of the l/9th, who was with the ladder party — 
that many of the Royal Scots, arriving in the darkness at this 
opening into the main ditch, mistook it for a passage by which 
they might force their way into the place, or even for the great 
breach itself. At any rate they turned in toward it, and on 
meeting with strenuous resistance began to fire upon the enemy. 
The men following gathered in upon the first comers, and 
a crowd accumulated at this point, which checked the ladder 
party and the left wing of the Royal Scots as they came up. 
Hardly any one pressed on to Join the head of the column on 
the slope of the breach. Meanwhile the tail of the column was 
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blocked, as it tried to press on past the hornwork. The French, 
standing above, rolled down the shells which had been laid 
ready upon the British below, and kept up a vigorous discharge 
of musketry. With great exertions individual company officers 
succeeded in collecting parties of their own men, and leading 
them out of the crowd, so as to pass on to the great breach. 
But the attack there had already come to nothing : the stones 
ail up the slope were strewn with dead and wounded — a few 
survivors were keeping up an ineffectual return fire upon the 
well-concealed enemy. Three or perhaps four attempts to 
mount again were made by small parties of the rear companies 
of the Royal Scots, but there were never more than 80 or 90 men 
acting together, and the officers and leading men were always 
shot down on the crest. At last the senior captain surviving, 
seeing the impossibility of getting forward, ordered the stormers 
to retire, which they did — only half an hour or less after the 
assault commenced — ^though the time had seemed much longer, 
as was natural, to those involved in the bloody business. The 
larger body of men engaged farther back, opposite the main 
ditch and under the demi-bastion of St. Juan, gave way also 
when the head of the column fell back among them : they had 
themselves suffered heavily, and of course had made no progress. 
Just as the whole body rolled back along the beach they came 
into collision with the front of the l/38th, who had only just 
finished filing out of the parallel, so slow was the process of 
emerging from its narrow exit. Their commanding officer. 
Colonel Greville, had halted them for a short time to let their 
rear close up, and to prevent them from dribbling forward in 
a thin string of small parties, as the Royal Scots had done. Just 
as they came parallel with the north end of the hornwork the 
broken mass of men from the front ran in upon them ; all order 
was lost at once, and after some vain attempts to get forward 
the 38th fell back along with the rest over the slippery shore 
The disordered crowd suffered heavily from the French grape 
and musketry— they were a mark impossible to miss, and 
strewed the rocks and pools with dead^ The l/9th, who were 

^ Most of this narrative is from Colin Campbell’s long and interesting 
letter to Sir J. Cameron, printed on pp. 25-30 of his Life by General 
Shad well. 
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Just beginning to file out of the parallel, were of course ordered 
back at once — ‘ but had lost almost as many heads as they 
showed k’ 

So quickly was the whole affair over that the artillerymen, 
standing by their guns on the opposite side of the Urumea, 
ready to co-operate as soon as dawn should come, believed at 
first that there had been a feint or a false attack. It was only 
when the growing light showed them the breach strewn from 
lip to foot with red coats, and the strand below thickly dotted 
with them also, that they realized that the assault had been 
made and had failed without their being given the chance to 
intervene as they had promised. 

The loss had, of course, been very heavy — out of 571 casualties 
of all ranks ^ more than 330 belonged to the unfortunate Royal 
Scots, whose right wing companies were almost exterminated. 
Six officers and 118 men, almost all wounded, fell into the 
hands of the enemy. It should be remembered to the credit of 
the garrison that, the moment that the storm was over, they 
collected from the foot of the breach and the neighbouring 
strand many officers and men who would otherwise have been 
drowned by the returning tide When it was seen that this 
was the task of the French who were seen busy on the beach, 
a flag of truce was hoisted, and all firing ceased for an hour. 
The prisoners, one of whom, the engineer Harry Jones, has left 
an interesting account of his experiences during the next six 
weeks were very well treated. The extremely moderate loss 
of the garrison was 18 killed and 49 wounded — all by musketry 
fire, since by the abominable misarrangement of the assault the 
British artillery had no chance of acting. 

Two comments by eye-witnesses on this woful business are 
worth giving. Colin Campbell wrote : 

‘ One main cause of failure was the narrow front and conse- 
quent length and thinness of the column in which we advanced. 

^ Gomm, p. 312, 

2 Frazer’s Letters from the Peninsula^ p. 205. 

® The 38th lost 53 men, the 9th 25, the Portuguese 138 in the side-attack. 
Why need Belmas, who had Jones’s book before him, give the total of 
British losses as 2,000 ? (Sieges, iv. 625). 

* Though Jones says that he saw some wounded bayoneted. 

® Printed in Maxwell’s Peninsular Sketches, voL ii. 
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This necessarily became more loosened and disjointed by the 
difficult nature of the ground it had to pass over in the dark. 
It reached the breach in driblets and never in such body or 
number as to give the mind of the soldier anything like confi- 
dence in success. If some means had been devised of starting 
the Royals in one big honest lump, which might have been 
contrived without much difficulty or danger, so that they could 
have started in some dense form, with the 38th well packed up 
in a front of fours in readiness to start immediately behind after 
them, the stoppage at the demi-bastion would never have 
occurred, and some 200 men at least of the Royals would have 
reached the breach in a compact body. Such a number would 
have forced bodily through all opposition. Even under all the 
disadvantages of bad arrangements, I firmly believe that if we 
had moved forward by daylight, when an officer could have 
seen, and been seen by, his men, when the example of the former 
would have animated the exertions of the latter, the Royals 
would have gone over the breach on July 25th 

Campbell’s blame, therefore, would fall mainly on Oswald, who, 
though he had protested against the points chosen for attack, 
had actually arranged the troops, and failed to remember that 
men should go ^over the top’ on a broad front, and on Graham, 
who fixed the ^ Zero ’ point half an hour before dawn. Gomm, 
of the l/9th, also a most distinguished and capable officer, goes 
for other game— the officers of the scientific services : 

‘ I am afraid our success at Ciudad Rodrigo and Badajoz, 
owing to the almost miraculous efforts of the troops, has stopped 
the progress of science among our engineers, and perhaps done 
more ; for it seems to have inspired them with a contempt for 
so much of it as they had attained before. Our soldiers have 
on all occasions stood fire so well that our artillery have become 
as summary in their processes as our engineers. Provided that 
they have made a hole in the wall, by which we can claw up, 
they care not about destroying defences. In fact, we have been 
called upon hitherto to ensure the success of our sieges by the 
sacrifice of lives. Our Chief Engineers and Commandants of 
Artillery remind me of Burke’s Revolutionary Philosophers ” 
and their “ dispositions which make them indifferent to the 
^ Campbell’s letter quoted above in his Life, i. p. 80 . 
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cause of humanity ; they think no more of men than of mice in 
an air pump We came before the place well equipped with 
all the means necessary for attacking it en regie, and I saw no 
reason for attacking it otherwise. I may dwell longer than 
I ought to do on this subject. But it is, at least, pardonable in 
us, who are most nearly concerned, to become tedious in passing 
our censure upon the methods of those whom we cannot but 
consider as the authors of our calamity ; which, as it was 
foreseen by others, and 77iight have been by them, could have 
been avoided.’ 

The narrative of the assault seems to show that both Camp- 
bell and Gomm had reason for their complaints, though they 
chose different points to criticize. But of the various errors 
made, undoubtedly the most fatal of all was attempting to 
storm breaches that could only be approached by a long defile 
along the flank of the hornwork, which was intact and well 
garrisoned. And for this the engineers have to take the responsi- 
bility. Camp rumour very cruelly put the blame on the troops^, 
alleging that there had been a panic : this was a monstrous 
injustice. Everything that mismanagement could accomplish 
had been done to discourage them ; but it was not poor spirit, 
but physical incapacity to finish a task impossible under the 
conditions set, that caused them to retire. 

Wellington had, on the 24th, received disquieting news about 
movements on the French front, and was very anxious to hear 
of the fall of St. Sebastian before he might be committed to 
another campaign in the field. He stopped at his head-quarters 
at Lesaca on the morning of the 25th, lest more definite and 
threatening information might come to hand. During the hours 
of dawn he was standing about in Lesaca churchyard listening 
to the guns, and speculating on the cause of their cessation at 
6 o’clock, when the armistice to recover the wounded was made. 
At 11 came a messenger. Colonel de Burgh, to say that the 
assault had failed with loss. This was a severe and rather 
unexpected blow ; Wellington had counted on success as 

^ ‘ The men, panic stricken, turned and could never be rallied,’ 
writes Frazer next day (p. 204). ‘ One party, I believe of the 9th and 
88th, went up to the breach and then turned and ran away,’ says Larpent 
(p. 200). Neither saw the actual assault in the dark. 
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probable ^. Taking the chance of more news coming in from 
the Pyrenees during his absence, he rode over in haste to 
St. Sebastian and inspected the scene of the disaster. He 
declared that the siege must continue, that the Hornwork and 
the demi-bastion of San Juan must be battered to pieces, and 
that the engineers had better draw up an alternative scheme 
for an attack en regie on the land front. More guns and ammu- 
nition were expected from England ; the latter was much needed, 
for the reserve was low after the rapid firing on the 22nd-24th. 
There would probably be some delay before a second storm 
could be tried 

While riding back to Lesaca after his flying visit to the 
trenches, Wellington was met on the road by messengers of 
evil. The threats of the preceding day had turned into immi- 
nent dangers. Heavy firing had been heard since noon from 
the side of the Bastan, seeming to show that Hill’s divisions 
at the Pass of Maya were being attacked. And just as he 
reached his head-quarters a messenger came up from Cole, at 
the extreme southern end of the line, to say that he had been 
assailed in the Pass of Roncesvalles by the enemy in over- 
whelming strength, and had been fighting hard since dawn- 
results were still uncertain 

Without further information it was, of course, impossible to 
take more than preliminary measures for parrying the French 
thrust, Wellington speculated on the situation : one of its 
meanings might be that the enemy was demonstrating at 
Roncesvalles and Maya, in order to cover a thrust on the side of 
the Bidassoa, with the object of raising the siege of St. Sebastian. 
He wrote at once to Graham that he must expect to be attacked 
in force, telling him to ship his siege-guns at Passages to leave 
a minimum of troops to continue the blockade, and to concen- 
trate for the defence of the line of the Bidassoa. It is clear 
that Wellington was thinking of the scandal caused by the loss 

^ So at least he wrote to Castahos on the 24th ; ‘ j’esp^re qiie cette affaire 
est finie.’ Dispatches^ x. p. 564. 

2 See Frazer, p. 206, and Burgoyne, i. p. 269. 

3 See Wellington to Graham, night of the 25th, Dispatches, x. p, 566. 

^ Permission was given to leave four guns behind in the main breaching 
batteries and two on Monte Glia, to keep up a semblance of continued 
attack. Dispatches, x. p. 566. 
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of Murray’s guns at Tarragona, and was determined that his 
own siege train should be afloat betimes. After the guns were 
safe other stores were put on shipboard. 

So ended the first siege of St. Sebastian — a depressing failure 
not creditable to any one engaged in it. As if the talc of disaster 
was not complete, a disgraceful incident happened on the night 
of the 26th-27th. Rey had noted the disarmament of the 
batteries proceeding all day, and the departure of troops ; he 
resolved to try a sortie at night, to see if the besiegers were all 
absconding. Before dawn five companies emerging from the 
Hornwork swept along the parallel, guarded at the moment by 
detachments of Spry’s Portuguese brigade. Such a bad watch 
was kept that they were completely surprised, three offleers and 
198 men were captured : the remainder of the trench-guard 
fled back to the suburb of San Martin. When the reserves came 
up and made for the parallel, it was found that the French had 
retired with their prisoners, after doing some inconsiderable 
damage to the works 

> The British officer in command in tlie trenches, Major O’Halloran, 
was court martiallcd, but acquitted. It was proved that he had given 
the correct orders to the Portuguese captains of the companies on guard, 
who had hot obeyed them. All the prisoners except 30 were Portuguese. 


SECTION XXXVIII : CHAPTER II 

SOULT TAKES THE OFFENSIVE IN NAVARRE 

The Duke of Dalmatia had arrived at Bayonne on the after- 
noon of July 11th : on the morning of the following day he had 
taken over from the hands of King Joseph the command of the 
armies of Spain, after a short and formal interview, at which 
each said little and thought much. When the King had 
departed to his enforced retirement, the Marshal called together 
the senior officers of all the four armies, and informed them that 
by the Emperor’s orders he had to carry out a general reorganiza- 
tion, which would affect the positions of many of them. There 
would for the future be one Army of Spain — ^the separate staffs 
would disappear : so would many di\4sional commands, 
administrative offices, and departmental posts. He had been 
entrusted by the Emperor with full authority to carry out the 
changes on his own responsibility. 

This was a great moment for Soult : he had at last achieved 
his ambition, and received that full power over all the armies of 
Spain which he had coveted since 1808, and had never attained, 
either while the Emperor pretended to direct in person the war 
in the Peninsula, or while King Joseph held the nominal post of 
commander-in-chief. It is true that the long-desired position 
came to him in consequence of a terrible disaster to the imperial 
arms, but there were compensating advantages even in this : 
the disaster, as he conceived, had been due to his old enemies — 
at any rate it could be ascribed to them with all plausibility. 
And he was thus provided with an admirable opportunity to 
repay old grudges, of which he took full advantage in the famous 
proclamation issued to the army before the commencement of 
his new campaign : it is a series of elaborate insults to his 
predecessors, as a short quotation may show. 

‘ Soldiers ! with well-equipped fortresses in front and in 
rear, a capable general possessing the confidence of his troops 
could by the choice of good positions have faced and defeated 

Qq 2 
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the motley levies opposed to you. Unhappily at the critical 
moment timid and downhearted counsels prevailed. The 
fortresses were abandoned or blown up : a hasty and disorderly 
retreat gave confidence to the enemy ; and a veteran army, 
weak in numbers (it is true) but great in everything that consti- 
tutes military character, that army which had fought, bled, and 
conquered in every province of Spain, saw with indignation its 
laurels blighted, and was forced to abandon its conquests, the 
trophies of many sanguinary days of battle. When at last the 
cries of an indignant army stopped the dishonourable flight, 
and its chief, touched by a feeling of shame, and yielding to the 
general desire, gave battle in front of Vittoria, who can doubt 
that a general worthy of his troops could have won the success 
merited by their generous enthusiasm, and their splendid sense 
of honour ? Did he make the arrangements and direct the 
movements which should have assured to one part of his army 
the help and support of the rest ? . . . Soldiers ! I sympathize 
with your disappointment, your grievances, your indignation. 
I know that the blame for the present situation must be 
imputed to others. It is your task to repair the disaster^.’ 

This may have been good ‘ propaganda ’ for the army — it 
served to soothe their wounded pride by throwing all blame on 
their late commanders. But there can be no doubt that it was 
inspired not so much by this very comprehensible motive as by 
long-cherished malice and hatred for the unfortunate Joseph 
and Jourdan. This was quite in keeping with Soult’s character. 
He was a most distinguished soldier, but a most unamiable 
man ; and his memory was as long as his spite was strong. 

We have already had much to write on this cold calculating 
son of a provincial lawyer — one of the few best military 
brains,’ as his master called him, but also, as King Joseph truly 

1 The history of this proclamation is curious. Clarke, or Napoleon 
himself, considered it too full of insults of a person who was, after all, the 
Emperor’s brother. So it had to be disavowed : Soult wrote to Paris that 
he had not authorized it, and Clarke had the ingenuity to print in the 
French newspapers that it was an invention of the English government, 
intended to disgust the Spanish partisans of King Joseph, and to advertise 
the ill feeling that prevailed between the French army and the Imperial 
family. See Vidal de la Blache, i. p. 138 ; as he remarks, the style is all 
Soult’s, and there is not a trace of foreign diction in it. No Englishman 
pr Spaniard could have written it. 
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observed, " untrustworthy, perverse, dangerous L’ He served 
the Emperor well as long as their interests coincided, but he wks 
quite ready for any other profitable service. Some thirteen 
months later, as the war minister of Louis XVIII, he showed him- 
self a zealous persecutor of Bonapartists Soult was the most 
monstrous of egotists ; at this moment his ambition served his 
master well : no general save William III ever won so much 
credit from a series of defeats ^as did Soult in 1818-14 from the 
operations that began with the disaster of Sorauren and ended 
with the loss of Toulouse. But on the receipt of the news of the 
abdication at Fontainebleau he became a zealous Royalist : 
eighteen months later he was, as the minister of the Bourbons, 
issuing flamboyant proclamations against ^ the usurper and 
adventurer, Napoleon Bonaparte Yet in the Hundred Days 
he was to be found as the ‘ usurper’s ’ Chief of the Staff on the 
field of Waterloo ! Proscribed for a short time on account of 
this unhappy error in calculation, he was so far back in favour 
with the ‘ powers that were ’ as to receive a gift of 200,000 francs 
from Louis XVIII in 1820, and the grand cordon of St. Louis from 
Charles X in 1825, on the occasion of his coronation at Reims. 

But as long as Napoleon I was emperor, Nicholas Soult was 
his most valuable lieutenant : their interests coincided, and it 
is certain that none of the other marshals would have played 
such a creditable losing game on the Pyrenees and the plains of 
Southern France against such an adversary as Wellington. 

The Army of Spain received the news of his advent with 
mixed feelings. There was a considerable faction among his own 
old generals of Andalusia, who welcomed back one who had 
been an indulgent spectator of their peculations — of which he 
himself had set the example. For Soult’s acquisitiveness was 
portentous — he was ready to snatch at everything from 
a shadowy Portuguese crown in Oporto to inferior Murillos in 
the convents of Seville. The train of his personal plunder had 
excited anger, envy, or derision, according to the temper of the 
observer, as it defiled through Madrid, when he quitted Spain 
five months back. He had left behind him many adherents, 

^ Joseph to Napoleon, 1st February 1818. 

2 See notably the case of General Excelmans. 

® See especially the proclamation of March 6, 1815. 
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who followed Mm for the same motive for which he himself 
followed Napoleon. They rejoiced at Ms retimi, believing, not 
in error, that his patronage would be exercised in favour of old 
comrades of the Army of the South, rather than for the benefit 
of strangers. Others held that he was to be welcomed because 
any leadership would be better than that of King Joseph, and 
because his undoubted military talents would be exercised in 
the best style when he was working for his own credit, and not 
for that of any one else. Like the Emperor, they had a great 
belief in his brains. It was difficult to feel much personal 
enthusiasm for a chief so self-centred, so cold and hard in his 
dealings with subordinates, so ready to shift blame on to other 
men’s shoulders, so greedy in getting and so mean in spending. 
But at any rate he would not be weak like Jourdan, or rash like 
Marmont, or simply incapable like Dorsenne or Caffarelli. 
A general who served as his senior aide-de-camp for eight 
uncomfortable years, and left his staff with glee, sums him up 
in the following cruel phrases : 

‘ In war he loved vigorous enterprises, and when once committed 
to a scheme stuck to it with obstinacy and force. If I say that 
he loved vigorous enterprises I must add that he loved them 
provided that they did not involve too much personal danger, 
for he was far from possessing the brilliant courage of Ney or 
Lannes. It might even be said that he was the very reverse of 
rash — ^that he was a little too careful of himself. This failing 
grew upon him after his great fortune had come to him — and 
indeed it was not uncommon to meet officers who showed no care 
of their lives when they were mere colonels or brigadiers, but 
who in later years took cover behind their marshal’s baton. 
But this caution visible on the battlefield did not follow him to 
the tent, under whose roof he conceived and ordered, often in 
the presence of the enemy, movements of great audacity — 
whose execution he handed over to officers of known courage 
and resolution Another contemporary makes remarks to 
much the same effect, ^ Proud of the reputation which he had 
usurped, he was full of assurance on the day before a battle : 
he recovered that same assurance the day after a defeat. But 
in action he seemed unable to issue good orders, to choose good 
1 Mimoires of St. Chanians, p. 35. 
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positions, or to move Ms troops freely. It seemed as if any 
scheme which he had once conceived and written down at his 
desk was an immutable decree from heaven, which he had not 
the power to vary by subsequent changes 

This is much what Wellington meant when he observed in 
familiar conversation that Soult was not equal to Massena. 
* He did not quite understand a field of battle : he knew very 
well how to bring his troops on to the field, but not so well how 
to use them when he had brought them up 

But on July 12th Soult, with his great opportunity before 
him, was in his audacious mood, and it was in all sincerity that 
he had written to the Emperor before he assumed his command, 
that he would concentrate the army, and retake the offensive 
within a very few days, and that he trusted to be able to stop 
the movements of Wellington. TMs was no small promise 
considering the state in which the army was handed over to him, 
and it is a marvellous proof of his driving power that he actually 
succeeded in launching a most dangerous attack on Wellington’s 
line by the thirteenth day after his arrival at Bayonne. 

The detailed orders for the reorganization of the army were 
published on July 15th. Soult had started with a general idea 
of the lines on which they were to be carried out, and had just 
received a more definite scheme from the Emperor, sent off 
from Dresden on July 5th in pursuit of Mm. Napoleon ordered 
that not only were the armies of the North, South, Centre, and 
Portugal to be abolished — ^their names were now absurd 
anachronisms — but, despite of the great number of troops 
available, no army corps w^ere to be created. Evidently he had 
come to the conclusion that not only army-commanders, but 
even army-corps-commanders might be strong enough to impair 
the complete control which he wished to give over to Soult. 
He directed that the infantry should be divided into as many 
divisions of two brigades and 6,000 men each as the available 
total of bayonets could complete. The Marshal was authorized 
to work them as he pleased, in groups of two, three, or four 
divisions. To command these groups (which were really army- 
corps in all but name) he might appoint three officers with the 

^ Maximilien Lamarque, ii, p. 182. 

- Stanhope’s Conversatmns with Wellingion^ p. 20. 
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title of lieutenant-general, who would have the divisional 
generals under their orders. There were to be no special staffs 
for the groups, whose composition the Marshal might alter from 
time to time : the lieutenant-generals w^ere only to be allowed 
a chief staff-officer and their own personal aides-de-camp, and 
their pay was to be no more than 40,000 francs per annum. 
Clearly there was to be no recrudescence of the enormous staffs 
and liberal perquisites and allowances of the old corps- 
commanders. 

Artillery might still be short, despite of the large number of 
guns sent up to the front from Toulouse and Bordeaux, But 
the Emperor directed that each infantry division ought to have 
two field batteries, each cavalry division one horse artillery 
battery, and that Soult ought to create an army-reserve of two 
horse artillery batteries and several batteries of guns of position. 
There was to be one general commanding artillery and one 
general commanding engineers for the whole army, and (what 
was quite as important) one commissary general only, in whose 
hands all responsibilities for food and transport were to be 
centralized. 

In a general way, but not in all details, Soult carried out 
these orders. The gross total of the troops under his command 
would appear to have been 117,789 of all ranks. But this 
included the garrisons of St. Sebastian, Pampeluna, and 
Santona, 8,200 men in all : also 5,595 half-trained conscripts 
of the Bayonne Reserve, 16,184 sick and detached, and over 
4,500 men of the non-combatant services — ouvriers militaires, 
transport train, ambulance train, &c. Deducting these, he had 
available 84,311 fighting men, of whom 72,664 were infantry, 
7,147 cavalry, and about 4,000 artillery, sappers and miners, 
gendarmerie^, &c. This total does not include Paris’ troops 
from Saragossa, who were lying at Jaca, and had not yet joined 
the Army of Spain, being still credited to Suchet’s Army of 
Aragon and Valencia. 

Soult created out of these elements nine fighting divisions of 
infantry, two of cavalry, and a strong but miscellaneous Reserve 

^ The gendarmerie were those who had come from the ‘ legions % 
employed in 1811-12-13 as garrisons in Northern Spain. They were 
embodied in units, horse and foot, and used as combatants (as at the 
combat of Venta del Pozo, for which see p. 71). 
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Corps, which had the equivalent of five brigades. The plan 
which he adopted for the reorganization was to select nine of the 
old infantry diAusions (of which there had been 14|-) and to 
keep them as the bases of the new units, drafting into them the 
battalions of the other five^. Those abolished were the two divisions 
(Abbe’s and Vandermaesen’s) of the Army of the North, Sarrut’s 
division of the Army of Portugal, Leval’s of the Army of the 
South, and Darmagnac’s of the Army of the Centre. Sarrut 
had been killed at Vittoria, Leva! had gone to Germany ; but 
provision was made for the other three generals whose divisions 
were ‘ scrapped ’ : Abbe took over Viilatte’s old division of the 
Army of the South, while Viliatte went to command the general 
reserve. Vandermaesen was given the division of the Army 
of Portugal lately under Barbot, who relapsed into the status of 
a brigadier. Darmagnae went with the two French regiments of 
his old division to join the surviving unit of the Army of the 
Centre, Cassagne’s division, and took command of it — Cassagne, 
its former chief, disappearing. Lastly, Daricau having been 
severely wounded at Vittoria, his division was given to Maran- 
sin, whose independent brigade was absorbed. Thus, of the 
old divisions, only those of Foy, Conroux, Maucune, Taupin, 
Lamartiniere, remained under their original leaders : the other 
four surviving divisions got new chiefs, whose names are 
familiar to us, but who had hitherto been connected with quite 
different troops. 

Napoleon’s ideal of the ‘ standard ’ division of 6,000 men 
was not accurately realized, owing to the fact that some corps 
had suffered heavily and others hardly at all during the recent 
campaign. Putting six regiments into each division, Soult 
found that he had created units varying in size from Abbe’s 
with 8,030 men to Vandermaesen’s, with only 4,181. For there 
was no uniformity of size among the regiments, which varied 

^ As Table XVI in the Appendix shows, Foy’s division received two of 
Sarrut’s regiments : Cassagne’s (now Darmagnac’s) took ail the French 
infantry of the old Army of the Centre : Viliatte’s (now Abba’s) was given 
two of Abba’s regiments of the Army of the North : Conroux’s division 
absorbed Maransin’s independent brigade ; Barbot’s (now Vandermaesen’s) 
received two regiments of the Army of the North : Darieau’s (now 
Maransin’s) got half Leval’s ‘ scrapped ’ division, Taupin the other half 
of it : Maucune absorbed one of Vandermaesen’s old regiments, Lamar- 
tiniere one of Sarrut’s. 
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from 1,900 bayonets ixi three battalions^ down to 430 in one 
Abbe’s, Laniartiniere’s, Conroux’s, and Darinagnac’s divisions 
had 7,000 men each, or more ; Foy’s, Taupin’s, and Maransin’s 
just about 6,000 ; Vandermaesen’s and Maucune’s not much 
over 4,000 each. It was still impossible to carry out Napoleon’s 
orders to give each division two batteries of field artillery, only 
one apiece could be provided ; but, this moderate provision 
having been made, there remained over for the general artillery 
reserve two batteries of horse and two of field artillery. The 
army had in all 140 guns horsed — 72 with the infantry divisions, 
32 with Villatte’s reserve, 12 with the cavalry divisions, 24 as 
general army reserve. There were also three mountain bat- 
teries — two- or three-pounders carried on muleback. 

For his chief of the staff Soult chose Gazan, who had long 
served with him in the same capacity in Andalusia. The late 
generals-in-chief of the Armies of Portugal, the North and the 
Centre — Reille, Clausel, and Drouet D’Erlon, naturally took 
the three lieutenant-generalcies : Soult gave each of them three 
divisions in charge, but being prohibited from calling these 
groups ^ army corps he styled them the ‘ lieutenancies ’ of 
the Right, Left, and Centre. These terms soon became anoma- 
lous — for by the chances of manoeuvre the ‘ Centre ’ — D’Erlon’s 
group — during the campaign of the Pyrenees fought on the 
right, the ‘ left ’ (Clausel) in the Centre, and the ‘ right ’ (Reille) 
on the left wing. The absurd nomenclature of the groups some- 
times makes a French dispatch hard to understand : it would have 
been much simpler to call the three groups army- corps, but this 
designation was under taboo by the Emperor’s special command. 

Clausel took the left lieutenancy, because he and his troops, 
which he had brought back from his long march in Aragon, were 
actually on the left on June 15th : he had under him the tw'o 
divisions, those of Vandermaesen and Taupin, which practically 
represented the bulk of his former column, with Conroux’s 
division which had remained at St. Jean-Pied-du-Port when the 
rest of the Army of the South went to the Bidassoa. The total 
of bayonets was 17,218 — this was the weakest of the ‘ lieuten- 
ancies ’ because the individual regiments recently returned 

1 120th Line of Lamartini^re. 

2 2nd L^ger of same, which sultered heavily at Vittoria while under Sarriit. 
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from Aragon were low in numbers from three months of moun- 
tain warfare against Mina* 

D’Erlon had the Centre, with the divisions of Abbe and 
Maransin, both consisting of old Andalusian regiments, and of 
Darmagnac, who represented the French part of the Army of 
the Centre. His corps were strong — ^just under 21,000 bayonets^. 

Reille, late chief of the Army of Portugal, had the remaining 
three divisions, Foy, Maucune, and Lamartiniere, ail of them 
coming from his own old command, and under officers who had 
long served in that army. Their total strength was 17,235 — 
many of the regiments were low in numbers , from the recent 
fighting in Biscay. 

Each of the three ‘ lieutenancies ’ had a light cavalry regiment 
attached to it — we should have called them corps-cavalry had 
the name been permitted. They were weak — only 808 sabres 
between the three — but sufficient for scouting purposes. 

Adding the two cavalry divisions of Pierre Soult (the Marshal’s 
very undistinguished but much cherished brother) and Treillard, 
the Army of Spain had 7,147 sabres, including the remnants of 
the foreign cavalry — Nassau Chasseurs, Spanish light horse, 
and Royal Guards, who were something under 1,000 all told. 

The very large body of troops under Villatte which Soult had 
left outside his nine marching divisions, and his three ‘ lieuten- 
ancies consisted of a great number of battalions of the recently 
abolished armies, which were left as a surplus, when the new 
formations had been brought up to the six-regiment standard. 
They included of French troops one odd battalion of the Army 
of Portugal, eleven of the Army of the North, and six of the old 
Bayonne Reserve. The eighteen battalions were mostly rather 
weak, and mustered only a little over 9,000 bayonets between 
them. 

In addition Villatte’s reserve included all the foreign troops — 
Neuenstein’s Bheinbund Germans, who had served so long in the 
Army of the Centre, St. Pol’s Italian brigade, the King’s Foot- 
Guards — a solid body of 2,000 infantry, all Frenchmen, though 
in Spanish uniform — and the forlorn remnant of the Afrance- 
sados — three dwindling regiments under Casapalacios, which 
had shrunk from 2,000 to 1,100 bayonets during the last month. 

^ 20,957 to be exact. 
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Adding a battalion of foot-gendarmes from the evacuated 
Biscay garrisons, and another of local National guards, Villatte 
had over 17,000 infantry — a force as big as Reille’s or ClauseFs 
lieutenancies. There was some weak stuff among them but 
the greater part were experienced, troops in nowise inferior to 
the units of the marching divisions. It is hard to see why Soult 
did not make up a tenth division out of the best of them : this 
would still have left Villatte 12,000 men, and would have been 
very useful in the fighting army. But apparently, as will be 
seen during the narrative of the campaign of July-August, he 
intended to use the Reserve in an active fashion, and was foiled 
by the caution or timidity of Villatte, who discharged the orders 
given him in a very half-hearted way. This mass of troops was 
really quite capable of being used as a fighting unit- — it had its 
four batteries of field artillery, the foreign cavalry were allotted 
to it, and a proportion of sappers and engineers. Even after 
leaving a detachment — say the Afrancesados s^tid one or two 
of the weakest French battalions — to aid the conscripts to 
garrison Bayonne, it could have taken the field with 15,000 men 
of all arms 

To assume the offensive with a recently beaten army is 
dangerous. Many of the regiments which Soult had to use had 
only a month before recrossed the Pyrenees in a state of com- 
plete disorder : they had been entirely out of hand, and had 
been guilty of outrages among the French peasantry which 
recalled their worst doings in Spain. The greater number of the 
senior officers had applied for service in the Army of Germany 
the moment that they had crossed the frontier : it was refused 
to nearly all of them. The junior officers would have made 
similar applications, if they had thought that it would be of any 
use. Every one of every rank was cursing King Joseph, luck, 

^ Not only the Afrancesados but some of the Army of the North troops 
withdrawn from the Biscay garrisons had a poor record, and had disgusted 
Poy in his recent Tolosa fight. These were high-numbered battalions, 
recently made up from the Bayonne conscript reserve. 

2 The best proof of the efficiency of the bulk of Villatte’s corps is that 
when Vandermaesen’s and Maueune’s divisions were cut to pieces in the 
battles of the Pyrenees, Soult made up a new brigade for each of them 
out of the Reserve. Joseph’s French Guards fought splendidly at San 
Marcial. The Germans were very steady veteran troops. 
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the weather, the supply services, the War Ministry at Paris, and 
his own immediate hierarchical superior : a sentiment dHneptie 
generale prevailed^. A great deal of this demoralization was 
mere nervous exhaustion, resulting from long marches and semi- 
starvation extending over many weeks. After a fortnight of 
comparative rest and more or less regular rations it commenced 
to subside. The whole army consisted of veteran troops proud 
of their regimental honour and their past victories : they soon 
persuaded themselves that they had never been given a fair 
chance in the recent campaign— Soult’s clever and malicious 
proclamation exactly hit off their state of mind. It was easy 
to lay all the blame on bad generalship, and to plead that a good 
half of the troops had not fought at Vittoria : in full force and 
under a competent leader they would have made mincemeat 
of the ‘ motley levies " of Wellington. When the whole host 
was reassembled, after Clausel’s arrival, every one could see 
that the numerical loss in the late disaster had been very 
moderate : there were more French troops assembled on the 
Bidassoa than any member of any of the armies had ever seen 
concentrated before. Shame and anger replaced dejection in 
their minds : even the marauders and deserters came back to 
the Eagles by thousands. Soult wrote to the Minister of War 
that the disquieting state of indiscipline which he had discovered 
on his arrival was subsiding, that marauding had ceased with 
the distribution of regular rations, and that the morale of the 
army was satisfactory. 

The weakest part of the reorganization was, of course, the 
transport. The army had lost all its wheeled vehicles and many 
of its animals in the disaster of Vittoria : they had not been 
replaced in any adequate fashion during the four short weeks 
that followed. ^ By extraordinary efforts the Commissariat had 
found food for every one, so long as the main body of the army 
was encamped between Bayonne and the Bidassoa. But it 
would be impossible to start it properly equipped for a long 
mountain campaign far from its base. Soult took the desperate 
risk of starting on July 23 with only four days’ rations in hand 
with the marching columns : all that would be wanted later 
was to come up by successive convoys sent out from the neigh- 
^ Vidal de la Blache, i. p, 
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bourhood of Bayonne. And it was little better with munitions 
for infantry and artillery alike. The campaign became a time- 
problem : unless a decisive success were achieved within the 
first four or five days, there was grave danger of the army being 
brought to a stop. It would be helpless if it should have used 
up all its cartridges in several days of continuous and severe, 
but indecisive, fighting : or if bad weather should prevent the 
regular appearance of convoys from the rear. This Soult knew, 
but thought that his arrangements were calculated to secure 
that quick and decisive victory which would justify all taking 
of risks. 

The plan of campaign which the Marshal chose was one of 
the three alternative schemes which the unlucky Jourdan had 
formulated during his last days at the front It will be 
remembered that they were (1) to endeavour to raise the siege 
of St. Sebastian by massing e%'ery available man on the 
Bidassoa, and striking at Giron and Graham — ^who was wrongly 
supposed to have only one British division with him. After 
driving back Graham as far as Tolosa on the high road, it would 
be possible to turn southward and relieve Pampeluna : ClauseFs 
corps, meanwhile, should demonstrate in Navarre, to distract 
Wellington from sending his reserves from the south to the 
main point of danger. Both Jourdan on July 5 and Soult on 
July 28rd believed, the former correctly, the latter wrongly, 
that there were three British divisions engaged in the blockade 
of Pampeluna. 

(2) To leave a corps of observation on the Bidassoa to contain 
Graham, while the rest of the army struck at Pampeluna by the 
route of Roncesvalles. This would have the advantage of 
raising the siege of that place at once, though the relief of 
St. Sebastian would be deferred. But, Jourdaij added, it had 
three disadvantages— the road was bad and might conceivably 
prove impracticable for artillery : the bulk of the British 
divisions would probably be found concentrated for a fight to 
cover the blockade : and Navarre was a country in which no 
army could scrape together food enough to live upon. 

^ See above, p. 533. Jourdan to Joseph, July 5. The memorandum 
had been made over to Soult. Cf. Clerc, Campagne du Marichal Soult, 
p. 46, and Vidal de la Blache, i. p, 182. 
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(8) To leave a corps of observation on the Bidassoa, and 
convey the rest of the army into Aragon, by the pass of Jaca, to 
join Suchet and operate with overwhelming forces on the Ebro 
against Wellington’s flank and rear. This, the operation which 
Jourdan regarded as the best of the three, had since become 
impossible, because Paris had abandoned Saragossa, and 
Suchet had taken his army to Catalonia : on July 17 he was 
at Tarragona. 

Soult’s plan was in essence Jourdan’s second alternative ; but 
he complicated it by dividing the army which was to strike at 
Pampeluna into two columns. Two- thirds of the whole (Reille 
and Clausel) was to march by the Roncesvalles passes ; D’Erlon 
with the remainder was to force the pass of Maya and to 
converge on Pampeluna by the Bastan and the Coi de Velate. 
Jourdan’s memorandum contained a special caution against 
the dissemination of columns, ‘ je pense que toute operation de 
plusieurs corps isoles ne reussira pas.’ How frequently in 
military history two columns starting from distant bases have 
failed to meet on the appointed day is known to every student. 
It is seldom that a complete success is secured — as at Koniggratz. 
Much more frequently the enemy against whom the concentra- 
tion was planned has beaten one corps before the other — 
delayed by one of the uncountable chances of war— has come 
upon the scene. And this was to be the case with Soiilt before 
Pampeluna. 

The advantages of Soult’s scheme were very comprehensible. 
The greatest was that, owing to the existence of a first-class road 
from Bayonne to St. Jean-Pied-du-Port, he could concentrate 
the main body of his army upon his extreme left wing long before 
Wellington could make the corresponding counter-move. In 
the early days^of the operation he could calculate on having an 
immense superiority of force on the Roncesvalles front. It was 
more doubtful what would happen on the third ^or fourth day, 
if Wellington divined his enemy’s plan at the first moment, 
and ordered a general concentration before Pampeluna, as 
Jourdan had taken for granted that he would. But Soult 
considered that he had found means to make such a concen- 
tration impossible, by sending D’Erlon and his 20,000 men to 
pierce the allied left-centre at Maya, and to sweep down the 
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Bastan. If D’Erlon broke in on the first day, and got possession 
of the positions that dominate the road-system of the Bastan — 
Elisondo and the Col de Velate— the northern divisions of 
Wellington’s army would only be able to join the southern 
divisions in front of Pampeluna by immense detours to the 
west — by Santesteban and the Pass of Donna Maria, or even 
by Tolosa and Yrurzun. In all human probability they would 
arrive too late. 

The British commander, as we shall see, did not divine 
Soult’s whole purpose at the first moment, and therefore his 
general concentration was ordered a day later than it might 
have been. And the officers who were in charge of his extreme 
right at Roncesvalles gave way quicker than he had intended. 
The campaign became a most interesting time problem, which 
was settled in favour of Wellington in the end, by the fact that 
his first-arriving northern reserves got to the positions in front 
of Pampeluna a day before Soult’s secondary column under 
D’Erlon came into touch with the French main body. The 
subordinate officers on both sides made some extraordinary 
mistakes, which compromised the plans of their superiors : the 
worst of them were in the line of slow and irregular transmission 
of news, which in a mountain country, where all side communi- 
cations were difficult, and no general view of the situation could 
be taken by the commander’s own eye, sometimes led to 
ruinous miscalculations at head-quarters. It cannot be said 
that one side sufiered more than the other from this negligence 
of subordinates. 

To proceed to the details. Soult’s left wing at St. J ean-Pied- 
dii-Port was ready to start, Conroux and Clausei’s old divisions 
having been cantoned in the neighbourhood of that fortress ever 
since they arrived in France ,* they were only one long march 
from their objective, the gap of Roncesvalles. At the other end 
of the line, D’Erlon’s three divisions were also within one 
long march of the Pass of Maya — they already lay with their 
vanguard at Urdax and their last rear brigade at Espelette. 
The difficulty lay with the third ' lieutenancy ’ ; Reille’s 
three divisions of the old Army of Portugal on July 20th 
were on the lower Bidassoa, holding the front opposite 
Graham and Giron; they bad to be got to St. Jean-Pied- 
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du-Port, to join Clausel and co-operate in the main attack \ 
To draw them out of their existing positions without arousing 
too much attention at Wellington’s head-quarters was com- 
paratively easy. On the night of the 19th-20th four brigades 
of Villatte’s reserve replaced Reille’s troops at the outposts. 
On the folloiving day the three fighting divisions concentrated 
at St. Jean de Luz and started to march eastward, with orders 
to cross the Nive at Cambo, and to get into the great chaussie 
by Urcaray and Hellette, which leads to St. Jean-Pied-du-Port. 
Drawing up a far too optimistic time-chart, Soult had hoped 
that they would all be in the neighbourhood of St. Jean-Pied- 
du-Port by the morning of the 22nd. As the distance was not 
less than 50 miles, this would have been very hard work in any 
case, for a long column marching with a large train of artillery, 
as Reille was bringing up beside his own pieces three batteries 
for Clausel, who had arrived gunless from Aragon. But the 
main cause of delay was quite different : though the Bayonne- 
St. .Jean-Pied-du-Port chaussie was excellent, the local cross-road 
from St. .Jean de Luz by St. Pee to the bridge of Cambo was not, 
and torrential rains on the 20th made it into a quagmire 2. The 
troops got on very slowly, and at night the bridge at Cambo 
was carried away by a spate, leaving the bulk of Lamartiniere’s 
division on the wrong side of the water. It was repaired ; but 
the general result was that the head of Reille’s column only 
neared its destination late at night on the 22nd, while the rear 
division and the guns did not get up till the 24th. The Marshal 
had been waiting for them since the morning of the 21st, and 
had hoped to start operations on the 28rd. He had been joined 
by his two cavdry divisions, brought up from their cantonments 
between the Nive and the Adour on that day, so that Reille’s 
delays put the movement of all the other corps a day late. 

On the 24th Soult was able to commence moving up both 

^ One asks oneself why Soult did not give Reille the Maya attack, 
saving him two-thirds of his journey, and send D’Erlon to Join Clausel at 
St. Jean-Pied-du-Port, by a march much shorter than Reille was asked 
to make. 

® It is said that persons acquainted with the country told Soult to send 
the whole column round by Bayonne, on account of the artillery, but that 
he refused. As a matter of fact, Lamartini^re’s division and some of the 
guns did go that detour, owing to the broken bridge- 
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Clausel’s and Eeille’s columns toward the Roncesvalles gap, so 
that they should be able to attack it on the 25th at an early 
hour. D’Erlon, being already in position in front of Maya, was 
only waiting for the signal to march. Villatte had been given 
orders which left a good deal to his private judgement, to the 
effect that he must simulate an offensive attitude on the 
Bidassoa front, but make no real attack till he knew that 
D’Erlon had got well forward in the Bastan and that Graham s 
flank was threatened. He might then push the latter with 
confidence, as the allied troops on the coast would have to give 
way, and to raise the siege of St. Sebastian, if their centre in 
the Bastari had been broken and driven westward. 

It is interesting to find in a dispatch which Soult sent to 
Paris on the 28rd his estimate of the position of Wellington’s 
line of defence. He starts fairly well— Graham with the 
1st Division is on the heights beyond the Bidassoa : Oswald 
with the 5th Division and a Spanish (it should be a Portuguese) 
corps besieges St. Sebastian. The 7th Division under Lord 
Dalhousie holds the front Vera-Echalar. Then comes a curious 
blunder — ^the 6th Division under General Hay is on the (French) 
left of the 7th Division. Really it was in reserve at Santesteban, 
and under Pack ; Clinton, who had only taken over command 
after long sick leave on June 22nd, having again fallen ill. 
General Hill, with the 2nd Division under W. Stewart, and 
Hamilton’s Portuguese (Silveira had superseded Hamilton 
many months back) is in the Bastan, and holds ‘with camps 
and batteries ’ the passes of Maya and Ispegui. We are assured 
that the 3rd and 4th Divisions and a Spanish corps are besieging 
Pampeluna. ‘ There seems to be another division (probably the 
8th Division) under a General Bird in position at Altobiscar, 
above RoncesvaUes. There is an English (Portuguese) brigade 
under General Campbell in the Alduides. The Spaniards of the 
Army of Galicia guard the Bidassoa from Vera to the sea.’ 

It will be noted that this reconstruction of Wellington’s line 
makes the covering force in front of Pampeluna too weak, for 
it is believed to consist of ‘ Bird’s ’ division (a mistake for Byng’s 
brigade ?) and the force of Campbell in the Val de Alduides only. 
Really the Conde de Abispal’s Andalusians had relieved the 
3rd and 4th Divisions on July 16-17, and they were free, and 
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disposable as a reserve to the troops on the Roncesvalles front — 
Picton being at Olague in the valley of the Lanz, Cole at Vis- 
carret on the Pampeluna-Iloncesvalles road : Pack and the 
6th Division at Santesteban were only a little farther away. 
Moreover, Moriilo’s Spaniards were up in line with Byng. The 
Light Division makes no appearance in Soult’s table, unless he 
means the 8th Division under ^ General Bird ’ to represent it. 

There is therefore a grave miscalculation when Soult ends 
by informing Clarke that, after examining the whole Allied line, 
he has come to the conclusion that the right wing is the weak 
point, and the one that should be attacked, by a flank move- 
ment which he will continue till he has turned its rear. If 
Wellington’s plans had worked out well, there would have 
happened what Jourdan had foreseen, viz. so vigorous a resis- 
tance in the passes by the British outlying troops, that Soult 
would only have arrived in front of Pampeluna to find the main 
bulk of Wellington’s army offering him battle in front of the 
besieged city. But, as we shall see, Cole and Picton received 
Wellington’s orders just too late to allow them to carry out the 
policy which he dictated. 

Such were Soult’s views of Wellington’s situation. It 
remains to be seen what Wellington made of Soult’s intentions. 
He was from the first conscious that the Marshal’s appearance 
might mean a prompt resumption of the offensive by the enemy 
And the movements of the French were reported to him with 
very fair accuracy and dispatch. As early as the 22nd he was 
aware that the enemy was weakening his front on the Bidassoa, 
and that troops were accumulating at St. Jean-Pied-du-Port 
On the 24th he knew that the force moved in that direction 
must be the larger half of the French army. But his judgement 
on the meaning of this movement was entirely coloured by the 
fact that he had breached St. Sebastian, and that he believed, 
like Graham, that it would be stormed successfully on the 24th 
or 25th. He also knew that Soult was being informed, day by 
day, of the state of the fortress. On the other hand, he was 
aware that Pampeluna was quite safe — ^it had food enough to 
last for several weeks at least, and he was not pressing it hard, 

^ Wellington to Graham, July 22. Dispatches, x. p. 559. 

® Ibid., p. 563, same to same. 
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as he was pressing St. Sebastian. From this he deduced the 
conclusion that Soult could not in honour suffer St. Sebastian 
to be taken almost under his eyes, as it would be unless he 
intervened. Therefore the moving of troops— even larp 
numbers of troops— towards St. Jean-Pied-du-Port, must be 
a feint, because the Marshal’s obvious duty was to save S . 
Sebastian-while Pampeluna was in no danger. He mad the 
French manoeuvres as an attempt to distract his attention from 
the Bidassoa. And his idea that a desperate attempt would be 
made to relieve St. Sebastian seemed to be borne out by the 
fact that Villatte was making flying bridges at Urogne, and 
that French boats were running in to the mouth of the Bidassoa 
from St. Jean de Luz. Still, if reports were correct, the enemy 
was likely to make a very serious demonstration on the Bonces- 
valles front. Wellington therefore wrote to Cole on the 23rd 
that he was not to allow himself to be pushed in too easily 
towards Pampeluna. ‘ You should support Major-General 
Byng in the defence of the passes as effectually a,s you can, 
without committing his troops and the 4th Division against 
a force so superior that the advantage of the ground would not 
compensate it. You will be good enough to make arrangements 
further back also, for stopping the enemy’s progress toward 
Pampeluna, in the event of your being compelled to give up 
the passes which General Byng now occupies A sure com- 

munication should exist with General Sir Thomas Picton, and 
Sir Thomas should be apprised of any movement of troops, 
either upon the Roncesvalles road, or upon that of Eugui and 
the Alduides, in order that he may make such arrangements as 
circumstances may dictate for giving support, should such an 
event occur. ... It is desirable that you should transmit a daily 
report for the present to Head Quarters k’ 

This was followed up by even more stringent orders on the 
following day. George Murray wrote to Cole, ‘ Lord Wellington 
has desired that I should express still more strongly how 
essential he considers it that the passes in front of Roncesvalles 
should be maintained to the utmost. And I am to direct you 
to be so good as to make every necessary arrangement for 
repelling effectually any direct attack that the enemy may 
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make in that quarter. . . . Lord Wellington attaches very little 
importance to any wider turning movement, which the enemy 
might make upon our right. The difficulties and delays of any 
wider movement are considerable obstacles, and would retard 
Mm sufficiently to give time to make other arrangements to 
stop Ms progress 

It would be most inaccurate to say that Wellington was 
surprised by Soult’s offensive at the southern end of his line, 
as these orders sufSciently demonstrate. At the same time he 
remained till late on the night of the 25th firmly convinced 
that the French move in Navarre was a feint or subsidiary 
operation, and that the real attack would be on the Bidassoa. 
On the 24th, knowing of the accumulation of hostile troops 
before Roncesvalles, he wrote to Graham that undoubtedly the 
enemy is very strong on that side, ‘ but only because he enter- 
tains serious designs to draw away our attention from the 
side of Irun, and then to attempt to pass the river And on 
the same morning he wrote to Giron that ‘ the enemy’s main 
force has moved towards St. Jean-Pied-du-Port ; but his two 
pontoon bridges remain at Urogne. It would seem that he 
intends to distract our attention to the other side, and then 
to make a try at the river. But as (at 11 a.m.) I no longer hear 
the guns at St. Sebastian, I am hoping that its business has been 
settled It will be remembered that the projected storm on 
the 24th had been postponed because of the conflagration, so 
that the cessation of the firing had not the happy meaning that 
Wellington attributed to it. 

On the morning of the 25th, when the unsuccessful attempt 
on St. Sebastian was actually made, Wellington was up at early 
dawn, listening once more to the guns, as he strode up and down 
in the churchyard of Lesaea. Again they stopped, after two 
hours of furious fire, just as on the preceding day ; and again 
Wellington hoped that ‘ the business had been settled ’ — that 
the French scheme (as he conceived it) had been foiled, because 
there was now no garrison at St. Sebastian left for Soult to 
relieve. But ere noon there arrived a dejected messenger to 
report that there had been this time no postponed assault, but 

^ Ibid., p. 114. 

Wellington to Graham, July 24, Dispatches^ x. p. 563. 

» Same morning, to Giron, ibid., p. 564. 
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a serious attack defeated with very heavy loss. This unhappy 
fact upset all Wellington’s calculations : if the failure had been 
very disastrous, it would* result that St. Sebastian must be 
reckoned as in no immediate danger ; and Soults heavy 
demonstration in front of Roncesvalles might prove to be no 
feint, but a real attempt to relieve Pampeluna. Yet Wellington 
still doubted this interpretation of the enemy’s move : one 
can hardly believe that with 80,000 men he proposes^to 
force himself through the passes of the mountains, ihe 
remainder of his force, one must think, must come into opera- 
tion on some other point, either to-morrow or the day alter . 

In fact he still opined that there would be an assault on the 
Bidassoa— not understanding that the enemy’s surplus, or the 
greater part of it-D’Erlon’s column of 21,000 men-was 
striking at the Maya Pass, and was in possession of it at the 
moment when he wrote this dispatch to Graham. 

Meanwhile the great thing was to discover exactly what was 
the condition of affairs at St. Sebastian, and Wellington rode 
over the hills in haste to visit Graham, before any notice of t e 
attacks of the French at Maya and at Roncesvalles had come 
to hand. He spent a long afternoon opposite the fortress, wi i 
the results that have been explained in the preceding 
It was only on his ride back to Lesaca in the dark that ® 

first messenger of evil. His Chief of the Staff, George Murray, 
had sent out an officer to tell him that furious firing ha een 
audible from the side of the Maya passes all through the atter- 
noon. But no explanatory dispatch had been received either 
from W. Stewart in command at Maya itself, or from Hill, m 
charge of the whole defence of the Bastan. This was astonishing, 
as there was a properly established line of communication along 
the Bastan to head-quarters ; rumours had come to hand that 
the enemy was stopped, but no official report. On reaching 
Lesaca an hour later, Wellington found an officer sent by Cole 
from Roncesvalles awaiting him, who brought the news that 
the French were attacking on that front in overpowering 
numbers. But up to midday, when the messenger had started, 
no breach had been made in the British line 

1 WeilingtoB to Graham, 25th July, Dispatches, x. p. 566. 

2 Wellinoton to Graham, Dispatches, x. p. 570. 
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Late at night news did finally come from the Maya front. 
Stewart sent a verbal message that he had lost the pass, and 
though he had regained it for a moment by the aid of a brigade 
of the 7th Division, Hill had ordered him to fall back. This 
confirmed by a letter from Hill, which said that Stewart had 
been driven out of the pass, but that they were going to try to 
hold on in a position at Elizondo, ten miles farther down the 
Bastan. It was owing to absolutely criminal negligence on the 
part of his subordinates that Wellington learned the details of 
a fight that had begun at about 11 a.m., only twenty miles away, 
at no earlier an hour than 10 p.m. But late as it was, he had 
now at last the information which enabled him to guess at 
Soult’s general design, and to give orders for dealing with it. 


SECTION XXXVIII : CHAPTER III 

RONCESVALLES AND MAYA 

SouLTj though a day later than he had intended, was ready 
for his great stroke at the passes by dawn on July 25th. The 
main blow was to be delivered on the Roncesvalles front, where 
he had the 34,000 infantry of Reille and Clausel assembled, not 
to speak of the two cavalry divisions, which would only 
become useful when he should reach the plain of Pampe- 
luna. So much was D’Erlon’s attack on the Maya passes the 
secondary part of the scheme, that we find Soult informing 
that general that his advance would probably be facilitated by 
the arrival in the enemy’s camp of the news that Roncesvalles 
had been forced : this would compel Hill to fall back down the 
Bastan, and he should be pursued as briskly as possible. 

The Roncesvalles business was therefore the more important 
part of the programme for July 25th, The Marshal had chosen 
for the routes of Clausel and Reille tw’^o roads, which climb up 
from St, Jean-Pied-du-Port and the valley of the Nive to the 
bleak plateau above the historic abbey, where the relics of 
Roland were still shown. Between them lies a broad and deep 
valley, the Val Carlos, with the mountain stream called the Nive 
d’Arneguy running down its middle. The eastern road climbs 
the slopes to the (French) left of the valley ; it was practicable 
for artillery and vehicles, and sappers had been working for the 
last few days to improve some of its more tiresome curves. 
This road, after passing the Venta d’Orisson, the last inhabited 
spot on the north slope, and the ruined fort of Chateau Pignon, 
comes to the crest under a hill called Lei§aratheca, immediately 
in front of the higher position called Aitobiscar, where the water- 
shed lies. It then passes for a mile along this watershed known 
as the ridge of Ibaneta, and descends by curves to the abbey 
on the Spanish side. The other road, no more than a mountain 
track in 1813, and quite impracticable for guns or transport, 
climbs uphill on the western slopes of the Val Carlos, only three 
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or four miles from the better route as the crow flies, but always 
separated from it by the broad and deep mtervening combe. 
After passing the village of Arneguy, it gets up on to the narrow 
crest of the mountain, the Airola, which separates the Val 
Carlos from the Val Haira, the next valley westward. Along 
this ridge it winds for five or six miles, till the crest joins the 
main watershed of the Pyrenees at a small plateau called the 
Linduz, about two miles or so west of the point on the Ibaneta 
ridge where the other road comes in. A practicable track along 
the watershed joins them. Since 1813 the whole of the road- 
geography of this stretch of the Pyrenees has been changed, by 
the construction of a metalled chamsee from Arneguy up the 
Val Carlos, which did not exist in 1813 : it goes along the 
slopes, not along the actual crest, like the mere track which 
Reille’s men had to follow on July 25th, and is now a better 
route than the old high road by Venta d’Orisson and Chateau 
Pignon. From the Linduz there is a steep path going straight 
dowm into Spain, without joining the Roncesvalles road : it is 
called the Puerto de Mendichuri, and leads to Espinal. The 
little plateau has yet another exit ; along the crests to its west 
comes in a very bad track from the valley of the Alduides, 
named the path of Atalosti. It is because it lay at such a 
ganglion of joining ridges, that the Linduz was marked by 
a ruined earthwork — a relic of the war of 1T93~4. 

To understand the general lie of the fighting ground, it must 
be remembered that from the Linduz to Altobiscar is about 
three miles of saddle-back ridge, lowest in the middle, where 
the eliaussie crosses the sky-line at 3,600 feet above sea-level, 
while the highest point of the Linduz is about 4,200, and that 
of Altobiscar about 4,900 feet up. The descent into France is 
much steeper than that into Spain — ^Burguete and Espinal are 
only 700 feet below the summit of the pass, Arneguy and the 
village of Val Carlos on the French side 3,000 feet below it. 
This is the reason that caused Soult to send his right column 
along the lofty path on the Airola ridge, from which they could 
approach the Linduz on a level, instead of bidding them climb 
up direct from the deep-sunk bottom of the Val Carlos trough. 

It should be added that the scenery of the three miles of the 
Roncesvalles front is not precipitous or Alpine. There are some 








outcrops of rock in certain places — e. g. along the front of the 
Leicaratheca hill, but the prevailing aspect is rather like that 
of Scottish highland scenery on a large , scale. The slopes are 
mostly short slippery grass, not unclimbable for a good walker, 
though difficult for the soldier of 1818 carrying the 70 lb. of his 
fighting kit and heavy knapsack. The lower skirts of the hills 
are covered in many parts with woods of pine and beech and 
stunted undergrowth of oak : in some places these stretch up 
right to the summits — ^the Linduz has thick foliage on its 
eastern flank, and the ridge leading to it from the Airola spur 
has trees on both sides of the narrow track which winds along 
its crest, so that troops ascending it are only intermittently 
visible. Much of the Ibaneta position — the central saddle 
between the Linduz and Altobiscar — is covered with bush. 
But from the highest summits there are long and clear views over 
the woods and the grass-slopes alike — views much more com- 
manding, it may be noted, toward the French than toward the 
Spanish side. So striking is the general effect that, even on the 
morning of battle, it fixed itself on the minds of several of 
the combatants as a memory not to be forgotten^ : fighting 
has seldom taken place with such a broad and majestic horizon. 

Soult knew that his attack would be expected on the high 
road — Clausel’s troops had been visible to Byng’s outposts for 
some time, and on the night of the 24th there had been a slight 
skirmish of picquets between the Lei§aratheca and Chateau- 
Pignon. But he was under the impression that he would take 
the enemy entirely by surprise in his second attack, that 
directed against the Linduz by the obscure and difficult path 
along the crest of the Airola mountain, which since the war of 
1793-4 had only been used by shepherds and smugglers. And 
on to this narrow path he pushed the full half of Ms infantry— 
the whole of Reille’s three divisions. It is probable that we 
must write down the whole of this movement as a mistake : the 
track was so bad that it could only be used by daylight— at 
night it would have been impossible to discover the way, among 
steep slopes and thickets. There were so many ups and downs, 
and the grass slopes on each side were so slippery, that nothing 

1 See especially Lemonnier-Delafosse, pp, 211-12, and Wachholz of 
Bmnswick-Oels, p. 821. 




couid be done in the dark. The actual result was that the whole 
17,000 bayonets of Reille advanced with a front of two men, or 
even in Indian file, forming a sort of procession many miles long, 
The head battalion was fighting hard on the Linduz before the 
tail battalion had begun to stir from Arneguy. Reille had made 
over his batteries and his regiment of corps-cavalry to Ciausel, 
receiving in return eight mountain guns carried by mules, and 
a train of pack-beasts laden with infantry ammunition. It is 
obvious that a movement of this sort could only succeed if the 
enemy was surprised, since the column had no thrusting-power ; 
it was ail length without breadth, and one brigade ready at the 
Linduz might hold up the entire three divisions, which would 
have no space to deploy so as to make their numbers felt. This, 
as we shall see, is precisely what happened : the Linduz was 
found in British occupation, and Reille was blocked for the 
whole day in front of a very inferior force. 

On the Chateau Pignon-Altobiscar road Soult had sent 
forward the whole of Ciausel’s force, the three divisions one 
behind the other, in the order Vandermaesen-Taupin-Conroux. 
Behind the last infantry division was the cavalry, and then all 
the guns and transport. Everything on wheels belonging to 
Reille had been put in at the tail of Clausel’s impedimenta. 
This made a column of interminable length. The conditions 
were better for an advance on this front than on the western 
track, since the road was broad and the slopes on each side of it 
fairly practicable : but there were formidable positions to be 
carried before the watershed could be reached. 

Byng and Morillo had been for three weeks at the Ronces- 
valles passes, but it was only eight days since they had been 
put under the command of Cole, who had come up with the 
4th Division from his long stay in front of Pampeluna. And it 
was only on the 22nd that Wellington had sent to Cole the 
warning that the French main body was moving toward St. J ean- 
Pied-du-Port, and that he might expect to be attacked. On 
the 2Brd Cole received the stringent orders which have been 
quoted on an earlier page, but the still stronger message of the 
24th seems only to have reached him after the fighting had 
begun. 

While Byng and Morillo were in charge they had evidently 
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counted on being attacked along the high-road, and possibly 
also in the depths of the Val Carlos. But no serious attempt 
had been made to cover the highland path that comes out on 
the Linduz, much farther west. It was only watched by 
a picquet — one company of Morillo’s men encamped in the 
ruined redoubt of 1793 on the Linduz. The other points of 
access were carefully blocked : Byng had a strong first line of 
defence on the Lei^aratheca hill, whose rocky upper face gave 
good cover for skirmishers. It was held by the three light 
companies of his brigade, the attached company of the 5/60th 
and one battalion^ and three light companies from Morillo’s right- 
hand brigade. Two miles behind was the real fighting position, 
occupied by the Buffs and the ‘ 1st Provisional ’ (2/31 st and 
2/66th), with two of Morillo’s battalions*^. Byng’s third battalion, 
the 1 / 57 th, was detached far downhill to the left, on the lower slopes 
of the Altobiscar, watching the Val Carlos. The third Spanish 
battalion of Morillo’s right-hand brigade, Leon, was detached in 
a similar fashion to the right, to the foot of the Altobiscar 
heights, to guard a by-path, which crosses the main chain of the 
mountains and comes down into the upper valley of the Irati 
river at the foundry of Orbaiceta. 

The remaining battalions of Morillo’s left-hand brigade ^ were 
down in the Val Carlos, on ground south of the village of the 
same name, in a position blocking the upper and higher end of 
that deep-sunk depression. They covered the flank of the 
Altobiscar heights, and were not far from the l/57th. Their 
line of retreat, if they should be pushed, was up a very steep 
path, which comes into the chaussee on the Ibaneta ridge It 
was this brigade which supplied the picquet on the Linduz, the 
only precaution taken to cover the extreme left of the Allies’ 
fighting ground. The whole force on the front originally 
consisted of 2,000 bayonets of Byng’s brigade and 3,800 in 
Morillo’s six battalions. 

When Cole took over from Byng the general responsibility 
for the safety of the eastern passes, he brought up his head- 

1 Vittoria and light companies ofDoyle, La Union, and Legion Estremena. 

2 La Union and the Legion, minus their light companies. 

3 Doyle and 2nd of Jaen. 

^ Sometimes called the Puerto de Val Carlos. 
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quarters to Viscarret in the valley of the Erro,' but placed his 
first British brigade, that of Ross, at Espinal, in the valley of 
the Urrobi, on the high road to Roncesvalles, only five miles 
from the abbey and the ‘ Puerto and three from the pass of 
Mendicliuri leading up to the Linduz. He was thus in a position 
to reinforce the passes at two or three hours’ notice with one 
brigade, and with his whole 6,000 bayonets in half a day’s 
march. On the night of the 24th, having received both Welling- 
ton’s first letter of warning and Byng’s report that his picquets 
had been attacked, Cole resolved to bring up his reserves nearer 
to the front. By the most fortunate of inspirations he directed 
Ross’s brigade to march before dawn — -at 2 a.m. — and to 
occupy the head of the Mendichuri pass and the Linduz. 

Ross, obeying orders all the more readily because he had 
just received Spanish information that the Linduz was going 
to be attacked next day \ moved off in the dark, and mounted 
the Mendichuri, much incommoded on the way by sharp turns 
where trees had been blown down in a recent storm, and 
cumbered the path. He had the 20th with him : the 7th was 
following : the 23rd was left behind at Espinal, to start by 
daylight and bring on the baggage. Though the distance to the 
Linduz was only three miles, it took in the darkness more than 
four hours to reach the summit There everything w-as found 
quiet at dawn — ^the Spanish picquet in the old redoubt indeed 
was so sleepy that Ross and his staff rode into them without 
having been challenged Dawn had now come ; though 
nothing suspicious had been observed, the general sent out the 
Brunswick-Oels company attached to the brigade to recon- 
noitre along the spur in front, while the 20th piled arms and 
lay down on the summit, to eat and get some rest after the night 

^ See the very interesting letter of Bainbrigge of the 20th, printed as an 
Appendix to the regimental history of that corps, p. 390. 

® Bainbrigge says that it was 7 a.m. before the regiment reached the 
Linduz, but that it was an hour earlier is demonstrated by the fact that 
they heard bring at Boncesvalles after arriving. Now Byng’s fight on the 
Lei^aratheca began at 6 a.m. Therefore Ross was on the Linduz earlier. 

® What became of this Spanish company ? Captain Tovey of the 20th 
(see history of that corps, p. 408) says that the French * made the Spanish 
picquet, who were posted to give us intelligence, prisoners, without their 
firing a shot Another account is that having seen Ross arrive, they 
quietly went off to rejoin their brigade, without giving any notice. 
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march* In the far distance to the north-west the tents of 
Campbell’s Portuguese, encamped on the farther side of the 
Alduides valley were perfectly visible. But shortly after 
6 o’clock distant musketry began to be heard from the other 
flank — the direction of the Lei§aratheca — where the busy 
day’s work was just beginning. It was some time, however, 
before Ross’s brigade came in for their share of it. 

Soult’s attack, as we have seen, was delivered by two columns 
each of 17,000 men, and each striking by one narrow road at 
a vital point of the enemy’s defences. There was practically 
no dispersion of forces on subsidiary enterprises, for the two 
demonstrations which he made on his flanks on the morning of 
the 25th were trifling affairs. To distract the attention of 
Campbell’s brigade in the Alduides, he directed all the National 
Guards of the Val de Baigorry and the other western valleys 
to assemble on the mountain called Hausa, opposite the 
Portuguese camp, to light many fires there, as if they marked 
the bivouacs of a large force, and to show themselves at many 
points. Little good came of this to the National Guards, for 
Campbell, an active officer, marched at them without delay, 
and drove them in helpless rout down the valley. But Soult 
(unlike the unfortunate local levy) profited perceptibly from 
the move, for the noise of firing drew down to the Alduides 
the two British generals responsible for the Bastan — Hill and 
W. Stewart. And while they were absent, off their own ground, 
their troops at Maya were attacked, and suffered many things 
for want of a commander. 

A second similar demonstration was made in the valley east 
of Roncesvalles. Here the local National Guards, backed by 
a battalion of the 59th under Colonel Loverdo, crossed the main 
chain of the mountains and attacked Morillo’s right flank- 
guard — the regiment of Leon— at the foundry of Orbaiceta in 
the Irati valley. The Spaniards defended themselves stoutly, 
and held their ground all day. But the noise of this skirmishing 
far to their right rear was decidedly trying to the nerves of 
Byng and Morillo, who for some time could not be certain that 
their flank had not been turned by a respectable force. How- 
ever, nothing came of this skirmish, since it grew evident by 
the afternoon that the enemy was weak and unable to press 
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forward. It is barely worth putting on record that one battalion 
detached from the tail of Conroux’s division, went up the trough 
of the ¥al Carlos, and watched Morillo’s left-hand brigade 
mthout attempting to close with it. 

Having dismissed these feints, concerning which no more 
need be said, we may proceed to the real fighting. At about 
6 a.m. Vaiidermaesen’s division, at the head of ClauseFs long 
column, neared the hill of Leigaratheca, where the seven British 
and Spanish light companies were ensconced in the rocky slope 
commanding the high road. The position had obviously to be 
stormed by frontal attack if there w’-as reason to hurry, for it 
could only be turned by very long flanking movements over 
the steep slopes on each side of the road. General Barbot, 
commanding the leading brigade, deployed the 1st Line and 
25th Leger, and attacked with a swarm of tirailleurs the w'hole 
front of the hill. The attack failed completely, the defenders 
being under good cover and perfectly steady. The French, 
when their first rush had been stopped, threw themselves down 
among the stones and gorse, and kept up a useless fire upon 
their almost imdsible adversaries. Clausel, after three hours 
of this profitless bickering, sent in high rage a message to 
Barbot, that he would have him cashiered, unless he pulled his 
men together and delivered a serious attack^. Meanwhile the 
French battalions were coming up one after another from the 
rear, and accumulating behind the single brigade that was 
engaged. Barbot called back his disordered troops, reformed 
them in column, put in a fresh battalion, and made a second 
and a third attack on the hill : all naturally failed — the troops 
being tired and discouraged. But the matter was finally settled 
by the divisional general, Vandermaesen, leading off his three 
rear battalions ^ across the steep hill-side to the east, and turning 
the Lei^aratheca by a long detour. At the same time Clausel 

^ There is a curious and interesting account of all this in the Memoirs 
of Xemonnier-Delafosse, aide-de-camp to Clausel, who was twice sent to 
stir up Barbot, whose conduct he describes in scathing terms (pp. 212-14). 
Clausel says that the 50th stormed the Lei^aratheca. That it stormed 
an abandoned position is shown by the figure of its losses. What Clausel 
does not tell can be gathered from Byng’s workmanlike dispatch to Cole, 
in Supplementary Dispatehesy viii. pp. 128-9. 

2 Of the 27th and 130th Line. 
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began to shell the position with six guns brought up from the 
rear. When Byng saw his outlying force in danger of being cut 
off, he ordered it to retire to his main body on the Altobiscar. 
This it did in good time, and when Claiisel again advanced 
against the Lei^aratheca frontally, with the 50th-Line, while 
the flanking column drew in on the right flank, he received only 
a few shots from lingeringskirmishers,and occupied the position 
with the loss of 9 men killed only. 

So long had the turning movement taken, that by the time 
that the French had got back into order again, and could 
advance towards Byng’s real fighting ground, it was past 
3 o’clock in the afternoon. The Altobiscar position was even 
more formidable than that on the Leicaratheca ; Clausel 
looked at it, felt it, and did not like it : it was impossible to 
turn save by a vast detour : this, he says in his dispatch, he was 
preparing to do, by sending his rear division (Conroux) to 
circumvent the whole crest of Altobiscar and the still higher 
summit to the east of the road, a march of many miles. But 
at 5 o’clock a dense mountain fog rose, the enemies became 
invisible to each other, and all movement became impossible. 
Byng was left unattacked upon his chosen position — -though 
not destined to stop there. The losses on both sides had been 
absurdly small, considering that 17,000 French had faced 
6,000 British and Spaniards for eleven hours. But really only 
Vandermaesen’s division on one side and the Allied light com- 
panies on the other had been engaged. Clausel says that he 
had but 160 killed and wounded — among the last General 
Vandermaesen himself h Byng and Morillo had 120 casualties — 
the former remarks that this was an extraordinarily low figure 
considering that the French had shelled the Lei§aratheca for 
some time — but the cover was good There were more 

* I confess that I doubt these figures. Martinien’s lists show the 27th 
Line with seven officer-casualties, the 1st Line with two, the 25th Leger 
with three, the 130th with tw’o. Fourteen officer-casualties ought to mean 
more like 280 than 160 casualties of all ranks. In the whole Pyrenean 
campaign the French army lost 420 officers to 12,300 men — nearly 30 men 
to each officer. Clausel asks us to believe that at Roncesvalles the pro- 
portion w^as one officer to twelve men ! Yet, of course, such disproportion 
is quite pomdZe. 

® While we have quite a number of good personal narratives of the fight 
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Spaniards hurt than British : their conduct had been exemplary. 
Morillo himself had been there, exposing himself with Ms usual 
recldess courage. 

At the other end of the line the fighting was much more 
serious. It will be remembered that at 6 o’clock Ross was on 
the Linduz, with his leading battalion, and a second close 
behind : the third had only recently started the climb up from 
Espinal by the Mendichuri. He sent out Ms light companies 
to observe the northern slope of the plateau which he had 
occupied, that of Brunswick- Oels being directed along the 
wooded spur or crest w’Mch forms the western wall of the 
depression of the Val Carlos. MeanwMle the troops listened to 
the commencement of the long roll of musketry, which told how 
Ciausel was attacking Byng on the other side of that valley. 
Three or four hours passed ; General Cole rode by on his way 
to visit the Roncesvalles front, told Ross to keep a good look- 
out, and informed him that Anson’s and Stubbs’s brigade were 
coming up via Burguete, the former to reinforce the Spaniards 
at the foundry of Orbaiceta, the latter to the Ibaneta to support 
Byng. Somewhere about 11 o’clock, according to our best eye- 
witness, the outlying picquet of the Brunswick company 
detected dust rolling above the beech copses which masked the 
crest-path in front of them, and a little later caught intermittent 
glimpses of troops passing between the trees. It was doubted 
whether they were French, or some of Morillo’s troops retiring 
from Val Carlos. But about noon, Ross, having been -warned 
to look for trouble, told the Brunswickers to advance and 
verify the character of the approaching strangers, while he 
himself called up the left wing of the 20th regiment and followed 
in support : the rest of the brigade were directed to stand to 
their arms on the Linduz. The German light company went 
forward some half a mile on a very up-and-down track, till 
they got quite close to the oncoming troops, who appeared to 
be in no particular order, a straggling crowd advancing along 

on the Linduz, I have found for the fight on the Lei^aratheca nothing hut 
the official reports of Clause!, Byng, and Morillo, save the memoirs of George 
L’Estrange of the 31st and of Lemonnier-Delafosse, who is interesting but 
obviously inaccurate, since he says that the French regiment which carried 
the hill was the 71st. Not only was it the 50th, as Ciausel specially 
mentions, but 71 was a blank number in the French Army List. 
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the crest, which is here only thirty yards broad, with trees and 
bushes on both flanks. When there was no more than eighty 
yards between the parties the French dressed their front, so 
as to cover the whole breadth of the ridge, and began to fire. 
They were the two compagnies d^elite of the 6th Leger, the 
leading battalion of Foy’s division, at the head of Reille’s 
column ; close behind them the rest of their battalion was 
pushing up, as quickly as was possible with men moving on 
such a narrow track. The sixty Briinswickers, finding them- 
selves in front of such a superior force, fell back, firing, on their 
supports, pursued by the enemy. General Ross, wanting to 
gain time for his brigade on the Linduz to deploy, ordered the 
leading company of the 20th — No. 8, Captain Tovey’s — to 
charge with the bayonet and throw the French back. There 
followed one of the rarest things in the Peninsular War, a real 
hand-to-hand fight with the white weapon. The French 
skirmishers in front gave way into the bushes, clearing the 
front of the company behind them. Then the two parties, each 
advancing up one side of a small declivity, met face to face at 
the top, with only ten yards between them when they came in 
sight of each other. ‘ The French instinctively stepped back 
a pace/ says the Brunswick officer who has left us the best 
account of this clash, ‘ several of them made a half turn, as if 
about to give way ; but their officers, some with appeals, some 
with threats, and some with curses, kept them to their work. 
They stood firm, and their bayonets came down to the charge ; 
so did those of Tovey’s company. For a few seconds the two 
sides surveyed each other at a distance of two paces : then one 
French company officer sprang forward into the middle of the 
British, and began cutting right and left. He was at once 
bayoneted, and then the two sides began to fence cautiously 
with each other, keeping their line and not breaking forward 
into the enemy’s ranks ; it was more like bayonet drill than 
a charge. I do not think that more than a dozen men fell on 
either side. After a minute the English captain saw that the 
French supports were closing in — he shouted ‘ right about face 
and his men trotted back. When our front was clear of them, 
our five (four) ^ companies opened fire by platoons, and as the 
^ Four, not five, because the light company of the 20th was absent with 
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distance was only 100 yards we saw heaps of the French fall at 
each volley Tovey’s company lost 11 killed and 14 wounded 
out of about 75 present in this extraordinary adventure, which 
had given the three rear companies and the Brmiswickers time 
to form up across the crest and in the bushes on each side of it. 
It is astonishing that a man of the 8th Company got away — 
clearly the enemy had been too much astonished to pursue as 
he might have done 

The fight on the path that leads to the Linduz now became 
a very confused and constricted business, with many casualties 
on both sides, since French and English were firing at each 
other along a sort of avenue and could hardly miss, Foy’s 
second battalion, the l/69th, had now reinforced his first, and 
finally the left wing of the 20th, badly thinned, gave way and 
fell back in some disorder to the point where the crest-path 
debouches on to the Linduz plateau. Here all was ready for 
defence — ^the right wing of the 20th, with the regimental colours 
flying, was waiting ready for the enemy, with the l/7th in 
immediate support and the l/23rd in reserve. When the 
narrow-fronted French column tried to burst out of the defile, 
officers in front, drums beating the pas de charge, a long-reserved 
volley smote it, and all the leading files went down. There was 
a pause before the third of Toy’s battalions, the 2/69th, got to 
the front and tried a similar attack, which failed with even 


the other light companies far to the right ; so the wing was only four 
companies strong, or three deducting Tovey’s men. Wachholz forgets this, 

^ Wachholz, p. 322. 

® Tovey fortunately wrote a narrative of this little afTair, which may be 
found in the history of the 20th, p. 408. He says : ‘ The enemy’s light 
troops opened so galling a fire that Major-General Ross called out for a 
company to go to the front. Without waiting for orders I pushed out with 
mine, and in close order and double-quick cleared away the skirmishers 
from a sort of plateau. They did not wait for us : on reaching its opposite 
side we came so suddenly on the head of the enemy’s infantry column, 
wliich had just gained a footing on the summit of the hill, that the men of 
my company absolutely paused in astonishment, for we were face to face 
with them. The French officer called to us to throw down our arms : 
I replied “ bayonet away,” and rushing on them we turned them back 
down the descent. Such was the panic and confusion caused by the sudden 
onset, that our small party (for such it was compared to the French column) 
had time to regain the regiment, but my military readers may rest assured 
that it required to be done double quick? 

&S.2 
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greater loss. For the whole of the rest of the afternoon spas- 
modic fighting went on at the Linduz. ‘ The enemy was 
visible/ writes one of Ross’s brigade, ‘ several thousands 
strong, on the higher part of the spur ; every half-hour or so 
he sent another company down to relieve Hs skirmishers. He 
always came up in detail and slowly, for there was a tiresome 
defile to cross, over a deep cutting in the crest where only one 
man abreast could pass. We could always let the head of the 
attack debouch, and then attack it and throw it back upon its 
supports No attempt was made to turn the Linduz by its 
eastern side, among the steep slopes and thickets at the head 
of Val Carlos : all attacks came straight along the spur. Reille 
attributes this in his dispatch to the dreadful delays at the rear 
of his long column, owing to the narrowness of the path. He 
acknowledges that an attempt should have been made to push 
on to the Ibaneta, but it was 3.80 before Maucune’s first 
battalion began to arrive to Foy’s assistance, and 5 before the 
rear of his division was up. ‘ By this hour it was too late to 
think of turning movements ’ — even if the fog which stopped 
Clausel had not swept down on the Linduz also. As a matter 
of fact only Foy’s four front regiments — five battalions — were 
put into the fight Similarly on the British side the fight was 
sustained only by the 20th, relieved, after its cartridges were all 
spent, by the 7th and the 28rd. 

Reille does not omit to mention that after the first hour of 
fight was over, Cole had begun to show reserves on the Linduz 
which would have made any attack by Foy’s division, unsup- 
ported, quite hopeless. It will be remembered that the com- 
mander of the 4th Division had started Anson’s brigade for 
Orbaiceta, and Stubbs’s brigade for the Ibaneta ridge, when first 
the attack on Byng was reported, and he Had gone to the 
Altobiscar himself to watch the progress of affairs bn that side. 
While he was there Foy’s attack on the Linduz developed : Cole 

^ This ditch had been cut by the Spaniards in 1793 as an outer protection 
to their redoubt on the Linduz. 

^ Wachholz, p. 324. 

* The 6th L^ger, 69th (2 battalions), 76th, and 36th show casualties, 
the rear regiments {39th and 65th) none. Nor does Maucune’s division. 
Similarly on the British side none of Anson’s or Stubbs’s battalions contri- 
bute to the list. 
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at once rode to the left, to see how Ross w^as faring, and in 
consequence sent down-hill to bid Anson abandon his long 
march to the extreme right, and to turn up the Roncesvalles 
pass, as Stubbs did also. The British brigade took post on 
Ross’s right ; the Portuguese brigade on the Ibaneta, watching 
the steep path from the Val Carlos. Up this there presently 
came the l/57th and the Spanish battalions which had been 
near them. Thus Cole showed a continuous line from the 
Altobiscar to the Linduz, held by 11,000 men placed in a most 
formidable position not more than three miles long. Nor was 
this all — General Campbell in the Alduides, after scattering the 
National Guards who had tried to delude him in the early 
morning, had heard the firing at Roncesvalles, and (though he 
had no orders) thought it his duty to march with his five 
Portuguese battalions toward the sound of battle. Taking the 
highland track along the upper end of the Alduides, he appeared 
on Ross’s left at 4 o’clock in the afternoon by the so-called path 
of Atalosti. He was in a position to outflank any attempts 
that Reille might make to turn Ross’s position on the western 
side. 

When the fog fell Soult was in a very unpleasant situation. 
Having chosen to attack his enemy with narrow-fronted 
columns of immense depth, over two constricted routes, he had 
been brought to a complete cheek. Clausel had driven in 
Byng’s outpost, but was stuck in front of the Altobiscar : Reille 
had failed to move Ross at all, and was blocked in front of the 
Linduz. The losses had been negligible, it is true — not much 
over 500 in all if the Marshal is to be believed. But those of the 
Allies were still smaller, and the confidence of the men had 
been raised by the way in which they had easily blocked 
for some ten hours, and with small loss, an army whose vast 
strength they could estimate by the interminable hie of distant 
troops crawling up the roads in the rear K If the men, however, 

^ As we have seen already, Clausel puts his loss at the Lei^aratheea at 
160, to Byng’s and Morillo’s 120. At the other end of the line Ross’s 
brigade had lost 210 men—lSO of them in the 20th, 81 in the 7th, 42 in 
the 23rd, 4 in the Brunswick company. [I know not where Napier got 
his strange statement that this company lost 42 men ; their captain, 
Wachholz, reports 2 killed and 2 wounded.] Foy’s six front battalions had 
lost 10 officers and 8C1 men. The total Allied loss was about 350, there 
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were cheerful, their commander was not. Cole estimated the 
French at 30,000 men and more, and quite correctly : he had 
himself only 11,000 in line, with 2,000 more of Campbell’s 
Portuguese in touch on his left. Picton’s 3rd Division, which 
lay at Olague on the morn of the 25th, had no doubt started 
to close up ; but it was a long day’s march away, and could not 
be at Altobiscar or on the Linduz till the 26th. Anything might 
be happening in the fog which lay deep on the mountains all 
night. Cole determined ‘ that he could not hope to maintain the 
passes against the very great superiority of the force opposed 
to him — amounting to from 30,000 to 35,000 men ^ ’, and that 
he must retire by night under cover of the mist. Even if his 
views had been less pessimistic, lie wnuld yet have been com- 
pelled to retreat by the action of Byng, wdio had fought 
heroically all the day, but was obsessed by« fears as the fog 
settled down. He had come to the conclusion that, as the enemy 
had possession of the path along the eastern hills to Orbaieeta, 
and had superabundant numbers, he would be using the night 
to send a large force in that direction, where only the Spanish 
regiment of Leon was on guard. They could not be stopped, 
and when down in the valley of the Irati would be able to take 
Roncesvalles from the rear, and to throw the whole defending 
force on to the necessity of retiring by the Mendichuri and 
Atalosti routes, on which retreat would be slow and dangerous. 
Byng therefore sent a message to Cole that he must needs 
retire, and was already beginning to draw off his troops, under 
cover of his light companies, when he received Cole’s orders 
to the same effect. The moral responsibility for the retreat lay 
equally on both — the technical responsibility on Cole alone, as 
the superior officer : he might, of course, have ordered Byng 
back to his old position, which the French had left quite 
unmolested. 

Was Cole’s pessimism justified ? Wellington thought not : 
he wrote to Lord Liverpool ten days later, ‘ Sir Lowry Cole, 

having been a few casualties among Campbell’s Portuguese and among the 
Spaniards at Orbaieeta. The total French loss was not less than 530. 
Both figures are very moderate. Cole estimated the French casualties 
at 2,000 men ! Soult wrote that he had almost exterminated the 20th, 
whose total loss had been 139. 

^ Cole to Wellington, Supplementary Dispatches, viii. p. 127. 
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whose retreat occasioned the retreat of the whole, retired, not 
because he could not hold Ms position, but because his right 
flank was turned. It is a great disadvantage when the officer 
commanding in cMef is absent. For this reason there is nothing 
that I dislike so much as these extended operations, which 
I cannot direct myself -^.’ And he was no doubt thinking of 
Cole, no less than of Picton, when he wrote that ‘ all the beatings 
we have given the French have not given our generals confidence 
in themselves and in the exertions of their troops. They are 
really heroes when I am on the spot to direct them, but when 
I am obliged to quit them they are children.’ Cole was an 
officer of the first merit in handling troops, as he was to show 
at Sorauren two days later ; and that he was not destitute of 
initiative had been sufficiently proved by the advance of the 
4th Division at Albuera, where he was practically acting with- 
out orders But there seems no doubt that the scale of the 
operations in the Pyrenees made him nervous ; he was respon 
sible on the 25th July not for a division but for a small army, 
and he was well aware of the enemy’s superiority in numbers. 
His conduct was the more surprising because he had received 
before 10 o’clock Wellington’s stringent dispatch of the night 
of the 24th, telling him to ‘ maintain the passes in front of 
Bonces valles to the utmost,’ and to disregard any wide turning 
movements to the east on Soult’s part. These orders reached 
him at the Leicaratheca, just as he was witnessing Byng’s 
successful repulse of Barbot’s brigade. Possibly the excitement 
of the moment prevented him from thoroughly appreciating 
their full meaning, and for the rest of the day he was busy 
enough, riding from front to front on the passes. As he wrote 
in his first short account of his doings, ‘ having had no sleep for 
two nights, and having been on horseback from 4 a.m. till 11 
at night, I am somewhat fagged^.’ It is, of course, quite 
unfair to criticize a responsible officer in the light of subsequent 
events ; but as a matter of fact Cole was in no danger — ^the fog 
endured all that night and far into the morning of the 26th. 

^ Wellington to Liverpool, Dispatches, x, p. 596, 

2 See vol. iv. pp. 389-90. 

® Cole to Murray, Linzoain, July 26th. Wrongly dated July 27th in 
Supplementary Dispatches, viii. p. 124. 
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The enemy at Orbaiceta was negligible— one battalion and 
a few National Guards : Soult sent no more troops on that 
fetched road. And if he had done so, after the fog cleared on 
the 26th, they would have taken the best part of a day to get 
into action. It seems certain that Cole could have held the 
passes for another day without any great risk ; and if he had 
done so, Soult’s whole plan of campaign would have been 
weeked. But, of course, the fog might have lifted at midnight : 
Soult might have sent two divisions by a night march to Orbai- 
eeta, and a retreat by bad tracks like theAtalosti would have 
been slow, and also eecentrie, since it did not cover the Pampe- 
luna road, but would have taken Cole to Eugui and the Col de 

elate. Nevertheless, looking at the words of Wellington’s 
dispateh of the 24th, it seems that Cole disobeyed orders • he 
did not hold the passes to the utmost, and he did not disregard 
turning movements to the far east. 

Both the Linduz and Altobisear were evacuated in the early 
hours of the night of July 25th-6th : the French did not discover 
the move till morning, and by dawn the whole of Cole’s force was 

far on Its way down the Pampeluna road entirely unmolested, 
though very wear}^ 


T general situation on the morning of 

July -6th, we must nowturn back, to note what had been happen- 
mg m the Bastan during the long hours of Byng’s and Ross’s fight 
in the southern passes. The supplementary part of Soult’s plan 
had boen to force the Maya defile, and thus to break in the left- 
en re O ' e ington s line of defence, at the same moment that 
his mam body turned its extreme right flank, by forcing its way 
through the Roncesvalles gap. D’Erlon’s three divisions, for 

like those of Reille : they were already concentrated in front 
of their objeetive ; their leading section was at Urdax, only 
a few miles from the summit of the Maya ridge ; their most 
remote reserves at Espelette, in the valley of the Nive, were 
within one day s march of the British positions. 

The orders issued by Soult to D’Erlon on July 23rd ran as 

24tno atta kt^ ^ his dispositions on the 

24th to attack the enemy at dawn on the 25th, to make himself 

master of the Puerto of Maya, and to pursue the enemy when he 
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shall begin Ms retreat. ... It is to be- presumed that the hostile 
forces in the Bastaii, in the Alduides, and in the passes of 
Ispegui and Maya will draw back the moment that they hear 
of [CiauseFs and Reille’s] movement, or else that they will begin 
to manoeuvre, so as to leave their present positions ungarrisoned* 
Comte D’Erlon will seize the moment to attack them briskly, 
and to seize the Maya pass. From thence he will march by 
Ariscun on Elizondo, and then on the Col de Velate, or possibly 
by Berderis on the pass of Urtiaga, according to the route which 
the eneni}?^ may take in his retreat. He should remember that 
he must try to unite as soon as possible with the main body in 
the direction here indicated, and to get into communication 
with General Reilie. Whatever may happen, he must send 
strong detachments to pursue any hostile columns that may 
try to get off to their left [westward], to discover their routes, 
worry them, and pick up prisoners.’ 

These are very curious orders, as all their directions depend 
on the idea that Roncesvalles will be forced with ease, and that 
on hearing of its being lost all the Allied troops in the centre of 
Wellington’s line will retire in haste. Soult committed liimself 
to this hypothesis in the words ‘ it is to be presumed that the 
enemy will defend the position of Altobiscar feebly, because he 
will see that he is being outflanked by Reille’s divisions on the 
Linduz, and threatened at the same time, on his right flank by 
the detachment and the National Guards who are demonstrating 
in the direction of Orbaiceta.’ But what if Roncesvalles were 
held for twelve hours against Clausel, if Reilie were completely 
blocked all day on the Linduz, and if the demonstration on 
Orbaiceta proved ineffective ? In this case the British troops 
on the Maya front will not hear of disasters in the south, they 
will fwt retreat, but stand to fight; and D’Erlon, far from 
having a walk over the pass, as a commencement to a rapid 
pursuit of a flying enemy, will have a hard day’s work before 
him. 

This is what was to happen. D’Erlon, instead of running 
against an enemy who was about to retreat, and pushing him 
forward with ease, met with troops determined to hold their 
position, and found himself let in for one of the bloodiest battles 
on a small scale that were fought during the whole war. That 
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The enemy at Orbaieeta was negligible— one battalion and 
a few National Guards ; Soult sent no more troops on that 
fetched road. And if he had done so, after the fog cleared on 
the 26th, they would have taken the best part of a day to cet 
into action. It seems certain that Cole could have held the 
passes for another day without any great risk ; and if he had 
done so, Soult’s whole plan of campaign would have been 
TOecked. But, of course, the fog migU have lifted at midnight : 
Soult might have sent two divisions by a night march to Orbai- 
eeta, and a retreat by bad tracks like theAtalosti would have 
been slow, and also eccentric, since it did not cover the Pampe- 
luna road, but would have taken Cole to Eugui and the Col de 
Velate. Nevertheless, looking at the words of Wellington’s 
dispatch of the 24th, it seems that Cole disobeyed orders : he 
did not hold the passes to the utmost, and he did not disregard 

turning movements to the far east. 

Both the Linduz and Altobisear were evacuated in the early 

hours of the night of .July 25th-6th : the French did not dis 

the move till morning, and by dawn the whole of Cole’s force was 

far on Its way down the Pampeluna road entirely unmolested, 
though very weary. 

T general situation on the morning of 

July26th, we must nowturn back, to note what had been happen- 
ing in the Bastan during the long hours of Byng’s and Ross’s fight 
m he southern passes. The supplementary part of Soult’s plan 
had boen to force the Maya defile, and thus to break in the left- 
centre of Wellington’s line of defence, at the same moment that 
his mam body turned its extreme right flank, by forcing its way 
through the Roncesvalles gap. D’Erlon’s three divisions, for 
w om this task had been set aside, had no long detour to execute, 
like those of Reille : they were already concentrated in front 
o their objective; their leading section was at Urdax, only 
a few miles from the summit of the Maya ridge; their most 
remote reserves at Espelette, in the valley of the Nive, were 
within one day’s march of the British positions. 

The orders issued by Soult to D’Erlon on July 23rd ran as 

24 thTo att^k^r D Erion will make his dispositions on the 
h to attack the enemy at dawn on the 25th, to make himself 
master of the Puerto of Maya, and to pursue the enemy when he 
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shall begin his retreat. ... It is to be presumed that the hostile 
forces in the Bastan, in the Alduides, and in the passes of 
Ispegui and Maya will draw back the moment that they hear 
of [ClauseFs and Reille’s] movement, or else that they will begin 
to manoeuvre, so as to leave their present positions ungarrisoned. 
Comte D’Erlon will seize the moment to attack them briskly, 
and to seize the Maya pass. From thence he will march by 
Ariscun on Elizondo, and then on the Col de Velate, or possibly 
by Berderis on the pass of Urtiaga, according to the route which 
the enemy may take in his retreat. He should remember that 
he must try to unite as soon as possible with the main body in 
the direction here indicated, and to get into communication 
with General Reille, Whatever may happen, he must send 
strong detachments to pursue any hostile columns that may 
try to get off to their left [w-estward], to discover their routes, 
■worry them, and pick up prisoners.’ 

These are very curious orders, as all their directions depend 
on the idea that Roncesvaiies will be forced wdth ease, and that 
on hearing of its being lost all the Allied troops in the centre of 
Wellington’s line will retire in haste. Soult committed himself 
to this hypothesis in the words ‘ it is to be presumed that the 
enemy will defend the position of Altobiscar feebly, because he 
will see that he is being outflanked by Reille’s divisions on the 
Linduz, and threatened at the same time, on his right flank by 
the detachment and the National Guards who are demonstrating 
in the direction of Orbaiceta.’ But what if Roncesvaiies were 
held for twelve hours against Clausel, if Reille were completely 
blocked all day on the Linduz, and if the demonstration on 
Orbaiceta proved ineffective ? In this case the British troops 
on the Maya front will not hear of disasters in the south, they 
will retreat, but stand to fight ; and D’Erlon, far from 
having a w^alk over the pass, as a commencement to a rapid 
pursuit of a flying enemy, will have a hard day’s W'Ork before 
him. 

This is what was to happen. D’Erlon, instead of running 
against an enemy who was about to retreat, and pushing him 
forward with ease, met with troops determined to hold their 
position, and found himself let in for one of the bloodiest battles 
on a small scale that w^ere fought during the whole war. That 
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he was fiaally successful, though at a heavy cost, was due 
to the mistakes made by the British generals in front of 
him. 

The disposition of the troops which formed Wellington’s 
centre was as follows. Hill was in charge of the whole sector, 
from the Maya Pass to the head of the Alduides valley. His 
force consisted of the 2nd Division (minus Byng’s brigade, 
detached to Roncesvalles nearly a month back), and of Silveira’s 
Portuguese division. William Stewart held the left, with the 
three available 2nd Division brigades— Cameron’s, Pringle’s, 
and Ashworth’s Portuguese. The two British brigades were in 
or about the Maya Pass, Ashworth was holding the Ispegui Pass, 
seven miles to the east, with one battalion in the defile, and the 
others in support on the road from Errazu. Silveira’s two 
brigades continued the line southward, Da Costa’s watching 
the Col de Berderis and other minor passes south of the Ispegui, 
while A. Campbell’s was in the Alduides, on the slopes above 
the village of that name. Silveira himself was with Da Costa. 
Campbell, as we have already seen, was in close touch with the 
Roncesvalles force, and ultimately joined it. 

On the other flank the 2nd Division at Maya had as its nearest 
neighbour the 7th Division, which was holding the ‘ Puerto ’ of 
Echalar. Behind lay the Light Division by Vera, and the 6th 
Division, now under Pack, since Clinton’s health had again 
broken down, in reserve at Santesteban. 

Now on the early morning of the 25th the first troops stirring 
were Soult’s National Guard detachments on the Alduides front, 
which (as we have already seen) attracted the notice of Camp- 
bell’s Portuguese, and suffered for their temerity. Their 
activity, most unfortunately, drew the attention of Sir Rowland 
Hill in this direction. He rode out from his head-quarters at 
Elizondo to visit Campbell, when the demonstration was 
reported to him. And he was actually in the Alduides, at the 
extreme southern end of his sector, when the French attacked 
in force the Maya passes, at its extreme northern end* This was 
a pardonable mishap, since he was on his own business. But it 
led to his being absent from the real point of danger. Quite 
unpardonable, however, was the fact that William Stewart, 
commanding the 2nd Division, abandoned his own troops and 
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went out to Join Hill in the same direction \ toward the front of 
Silveira’s brigades, attracted by the news of fighting at early 
dawn. He would seem to have left no note of his probable 
whereabouts at Maya, so that he was sought in vain for many 
hours, when his troops were attacked. In his absence the com- 
mand of his division fell to General Pringle, who had arrived 
from England only two days before, to take over the brigade 
of which Colonel O’Callaghan of the 39th had been in temporary 
charge since the opening of the campaign. Pringle knew 
neither the troops nor the ground, and being only a brigadier 
had no authority to make new dispositions, when his command- 
ing officer was still technically present, though invisible for the 
moment. 

The whole responsibility for what happened on the morning 
of the 25th, therefore, fell on Stewart. And he must also be 
given the discredit of the very inadequate arrangements that 
had been made for the defence of the pass. The French at 
Urdax were only four miles from the crest, and it was known 
that they were in strength close behind — their large camps 
about Ainhoue, where Abbe’s division was cantoned, were 
perfectly visible from the heights 2 , and obviously crammed with 
men. Considering that he was in close touch with the enemy, 
Stewart’s precautions were ludicrously incomplete. The Maya 
position consists of a broad open grassy saddle, between the 
high mountains to east and west — ^the Alcorruiiz peak on 
the left and the Aretesque peak on the right. The saddle at 
its lowest point is about 2,000 ft. above sea-level — ^the flanking 
heights run up to a thousand feet more. The high road from 
Urdax and Zagaramurdi climbs the saddle in its middle, runs 
westward along its summit for a mile, and then descends by 
a broad curve tow’^ards Elizondo on the Spanish side. There is 
another lesser track which leads up on to the saddle, from 
Espelette ; it gets on to the level of the Col at its extreme 
eastern end, under the Aretesque height ; thence, after running 
along the crest for a mile, it meets the liigh road, crosses it, and 
continues along the slopes of the Aleorrunz peak, and ulti- 

^ See diary of Dr. Henry, who was at Elizondo, and notes how ail the 
senior officers rode out eastward (p. 161), 

^ BeU, vol. i. p. 102 ; CadeU, p. 161. 
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mately falls into the by-road from Santesteban to Zagaramurdi* 
This path, useful for lateral communications east and west, is 
still known as the Chemin des Anglais, from the work which 
was spent upon it by Wellington’s army later in the year, when 
the necessity for good tracks along the front was better under- 
stood than it seems to haye been in July. In eontemporarj^ 
records it is generally called the Gorospil path. 

The west end of the saddle was not inadequately guarded 
by Cameron’s brigade, which was encamped by battalions on 
each side of the main chaussee close behind the crest, with 
four Portuguese guns, of Da Cunha’s battery, mounted on a 
commanding knoll whence they could sweep the road. But 
the east end of the position, under the hill of Aretesque, where 
the minor road comes in, was almost entirely neglected. There 
was only a piequet of 80 men placed to cover it, on the spot 
where the Chemin des Anglais gets to the crest of the position. 
Pringle’s brigade, which supplied this piequet, was two and a half 
miles to the rear, in the low ground about the village of Maya— 
an hour’s march away, for the ascent to the piequet was a climb 
uphill by a bad path. The only support immediately available 
for the outpost was the four light companies of the brigade 
which were encamped on the back-slope of the ridge, about 
half-way between the hill of Aretesque and the main body of 
the brigade. 

There was much dead ground in front of the Maya position, 
where it might be approached by ravines and combes whose 
bottom could not be fathomed by the eye. And in particular 
the view north-eastward, towards Espelette, was completely 
blocked by a high round hill half a mile beyond the outer 
sentries of the Aretesque piequet. With the French only four 
miles away at Urdax, and seven at Espelette, it is clear that 
prudence would have dictated constant reconnaissance of all 
the dead ground. Stewart had made no such arrangements— 
all that we hear is that the round hill beyond the Aretesque 
piequet was occasionally visited by Portuguese vedettes. 
Apparently none had gone out on the morning of the 25th. 

D’Erlon would appear to have been well acquainted with 

^ One from each battalion plus the odd company of the B /60th attached 
to each 2nd Division brigade. 
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the general disposition of the British line, as he launched his 
main attack against the undermanned eastern flank of the 
position, and did not tackle the strongly held ground on the 
high road, at its western end, until he was well established on 
the crest. Darmagnac’s division, from Espelette, led the main 
column, Abbe’s division from Ainhoue fell into its rear and 
followed : both took the Chemin des Anglais track, which was 
blocked from the view of the British picquets by the round hill 
already mentioned. Maransin’s division at Urdax, on the high 
road, was ordered to mass itself, but to keep under cover, and 
show no signs of movement till the main body had reached and 
occupied the eastern end of the saddle. It was then to assail 
Cameron’s brigade, advancing up the high road. 

Though the morning was bright and clear, no certain signs 
of a French attack were seen till 10 o’clock, so carefully did the 
enemy utilize the ‘ dead ground ’ in front of him. Suspicious 
movements indeed were observed by the outpost of the 71st 
on the high road, who noted small bodies of men crossing the 
sky-line in front of Urdax^. And the picquet of the 34th on the 
Aretesque hill reported to Pringle’s brigade-head-quarters that 
it had seen a small body of cavalry and a larger force of infantry 
turn the corner of a distant road beyond Ainhoue and disappear 
again On both points the enemy had only been visible for a 
few minutes. Pringle sent up a staff-officer ^ to the Aretesque 
picquet, who made nothing of the troops that had been detected 
on that side, but as a measure of precaution ordered up the 
four light companies of the brigade to join the picquet on the 
crest. Thus there chanced to be 400 men instead of 80, when 
D’Erlon discovered himself an hour later. But the five com- 
panies were as powerless a guard against the sudden attack of 
7,000 men as the one company would have been. 

At 10.30 D’Erlon had reached the point, not much over half 
a mile from the most advanced British sentry, where the head 
of Ms column would be forced to come out into the open and 

^ See Hope’s Military Memoifs, p. 819. Sceptical observers with tele- 
scopes said that the objects seen were droves of bullocks. 

® See Moyle Sherer (who commanded the picquet), p. 257, 

® Major Thorne, assistant quartermaster-general. Moyle Sherer says 
that Thome owned that there was a small column on the move, but that he 
judged it to be a battalion shifting its quarters, or a relief of outposts. 
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show itself. His dispositions aimed at a sudden surprise — and 
effected it. He collected the eight light companies of Darmag- 
nac’s division, ordered them to take off and stack their knap- 
sacks, and launched them as a swarm of tirailleurs at the position 
of the British on the Aretesque knoll (or the Gorospil knoll, 
as Darmagnac calls it in his report). The 16th Leger followed 
them in column, keeping to the track, while the skirmishers 
spread out in a semicircle to envelop the knoll. The remainder 
of the division came on as quickly as it could in support. 

The French attacked at a pace that surprised their enemies ; 
the light companies — ^they were commanded by Bradbey of 
the 28th^ — were desperately engaged within ten minutes of the 
firing of the first shot. Their flanks being turned, they clubbed 
together on the higher slopes of the knoll, and around some 
rocky outcrops on its summit, and held their own for three- 
quarters of an hour, repulsing several attacks of the voltigeurs 
and the 16th Leger with great loss, and suffering heavily them- 
selves. Meanwhile the attention of the defenders of the pass 
being thus distracted, the succeeding battalions of Darmag- 
nac’s division hurried up unmolested one after another on to 
the saddle, and began to deploy. Their general threw the 
8th Line across the rear of the knoll, blocking the path which 
led down to the village of Maya and the camps of Pringle’s 
brigade, and drew out in succession the 28th, 51st, and 54th 
on the plateau to their right. 

Before any succour could arrive ^ the five unlucky companies 
on the Gorospil knoll were crushed by the concentric attack — 
six unwounded officers and 140 men were taken prisoners 
among the rocks at the summit — the other 260 were nearly all 
killed or wounded. Soon after they bad succumbed, tardy 
reinforcements began to arrive — Pringle had started off Ms 
three battalions from the valley to climb the path up to the 
crest — they arrived at intervals, for their camps were at varying 
distances from the point of danger, and each acted for itself. 
The Brigadier himself, finding that he was in general command, 

^ Mr. Fortescue {History of the Army, ix. p. 258) thinks that the 34tlx 
got up in time to join in their last struggle. But Bell of that regiment says 
‘ we laboured on, but all too late — a forlorn hope — our comrades were 
all killed, wounded, or prisoners. The enemy had full possession of the 
ground.’ Bell’s Rough Notes, i. p. 103, 
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appears to have ridden up the high road and joined Cameron’s 
brigade at the Maya end of the saddle. From thence he began 
to send off detachments of that brigade, to co-operate from the 
iank with the up-hili frontal attack wdiich his own battalions 
were about to make from the valley. 

He found Cameron’s brigade under arms, in good order, and 
unmolested. The Portuguese guns had begun to fire, but not 
at any enemy, for Maransin was holding back, according to his 
orders. The shots were signals to give notice to the 7th Division, 
Ashworth, and other outlying neighbours, that serious fighting 
had opened in the passes. They do not seem to have commenced 
till 11 o’clock or even later, for Wellington had ridden off from 
Lesaca towards St. Sebastian before the cannonade began ; 
and we know that when he started about 11 a.m. no gunfire 
from the east had been reported. Cameron had already sent 
off the 50th, the right-hand corps of his brigade, to push along 
the watershed of the col, and stop the French from any further 
progress toward the high road. This left only the 71st and 92nd 
under the Rock of Maya, on the culminating point of the posi- 
tion, awaiting the approach of Maransin, which obviously 
would not be long delayed- 

The second episode of the fight consisted in a series of des- 
perate but ill-connected attempts by four British battalions 
— the 28th, 34th, 39th, 50th — ^to push Darmagnac’s eight 
battalions off the foothold on the east end of the col, where they 
were now firmly established. Abbe’s division was not yet on 
the ground, but was already visible filing up the track which 
Darmagnac’s had already traversed. The three British 
battalions from the valley arrived in succession, and attacked 
frontally the mass of French on the crest above them. The 
34th came up first and alone. ‘ It was death to go on against 
such a host, but it was the order, and we went on to destruction, 
marching up a narrow path with men pumped out and breath- 
less. We had no chance. The colonel, always a good mark, 
being mounted and foremost, was first knocked over, very 
badly wounded. Seven more officers were wounded. We perse- 
vered, pushed on, made a footing, and kept our ground But 
the French held the crest above, and the 34th was brought to a 
^ Bell’s Hough Notes, i. p. 103 , 
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complete standstill. The 39th then climbed up the slope, more 
to the west, and made a similar unsuccessful push to reach the 
sky-line. Meanwhile the 50th, coming from the other side 
along the crest, attacked the French right, and drove in the 
leading battalion on to the mass, but could get no farther 
forward, and finally fell back. The last episode of this struggle 
was a third isolated attack — Pringle had told Cameron to detach 
the right wing of the 92nd from the Maya position, and to send 
it on in support of the 50th. Just as the latter recoiled, this 
strong half -battalion— nearly 400 muskets — came on to the 
ground on the crest, and at the same moment the 28th, the last 
of Pringle’s battalions to arrive from the valley, climbed the 
slope and came up diagonally on the right of the 92nd com- 
panies. Pringle himself aligned the two corps and led them 
against the solid mass of French. This advance ended in a most 
desperate fire-duel at a range of 120 yards, in which the French 
had the more casualties, but the British line was in the end 
shot to pieces. Observers from the 28th and 34th speak in the 
most moving terms of the extraordinary steadiness of the 92nd. 
‘ They stood there like a stone wall, overmatched by twenty to 
one, until half their blue bonnets lay beside those brave high- 
land soldiers. When they retired their dead bodies lay as a 
barrier to the advancing foe. O but they did fight well that 
day ! I can see the line now of their dead and wounded stretched 
upon the heather, as the living kept closing up to the centre 
It was only when sixty per cent, of these stubborn soldiers had 
fallen that the senior of the two surviving officers with the wing 
ordered the remnant to fall back on the 50tli, who had reformed 
in their rear. The 28th, who had been engaged (oddly enough 1) 
with the French 28th, across a dip on the south side of the crest, 
were cut off from the 92nd, and retreated downhill by the way 
they had come, towards the village of Maya. So did the 34th, 
which had been rallied some way down the slope, below the 
point where they had made their unsuccessful attack, and had 
been taking long shots uphill against the French flank. So 
also did the 39th, or the greater part of it The progress of 

^ Bell, i. p, 104. 

® All this is most difficult to follow, our numerous sources contradicting 
each other in matters of detail in the most puzzling fashion. For this part 
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these spent troops downhill was hastened by D’Erlon’s detach- 
ing two battalions to push them away. They lapsed out of the 
battle, and retreated tow^ards Maya village, leaving Cameron’s 
brigade alone to maintain the struggle upon the crest — three 
battalions against three divisions, for Abbe’s men were now 
deploying behind Darmagnac’s, and Maransin’s long-deferred 
attack was just beginning to develop. 

After the wasted remnant of the right wing of the 92nd had 
recoiled, the French began to advance along the Chemin des 
Anglais, pushing the beaten troops before them, but were soon 
brought to a stand for a few minutes once more. For Cameron 
had detached the right wing of the 71st from the Maya position 
to follow up the right wing of the 92nd — the system of dribbling 
in small reinforcements was practised all day — leaving only the 
two left wings of those regiments to hold the pass against 
Maransin, who was still an impending danger only. The newly 
arrived half-battalion, drawn up across the path, delivered a 
very telling salvo against the front immediately opposed to 
them — the enemy was now in a mixed mass with no trace of 
formation, acting like a dense swarm of tirailleurs — and brought 
it to a stop for a moment. But the French, holding back in the 
centre, spread out on the wings, and began to envelop both 
flanks of the 71st companies, who had to retire perforce — ^losing 
heavily, though not as the 92nd had suffered half an hour 
before.^ 

of the narrative I have used, beside the dispatch of William Stewart, the 
books of Moyle Sherer of the 34th, who commanded the Aretesque picqiiet 
and was taken prisoner — ^Sir George Bell of the same regiment, Cadell of 
the 28th, Hope and Sergeant Hobertson of the 92nd, Patterson of the 50th, 
the two anonymous diarists ‘ J. S,’ and the ‘ Scottish Soldier ’ of the 71st, 
besides D’Erlon’s and Darmagnac’s original dispatches, lent me by 
Mr. Fortescue* I take it that each authority may be followed for the 
doings of his own porps, but is of inferior weight for those of other units. 
Patterson says that the 34th was at one time in close touch with the 50th, 
Cadell that the 28th and 92nd worked together, while Hope says that the 
28th was only seen by the 92nd right wing after it had ended its terrible 
first entry into the fight. Patterson says that he saw O’ Callaghan of the 
39tli fighting along with the 50th in the third episode of the combat, when, 
according to other sources, that regiment had already retreated south 
toward the valley with the 34th. Stewart’s dispatch only speaks of the 28tii 
and 34th retiring in that direction, not the 39th. A confused fight has 
left confused memories. I cannot be sure of all the details. 

^ The statement in Napier and succeeding writers that the wounded of 
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There was now no chance whatever of checking D’Erlon, 
since the only British troops not yet engaged, the left wings of 
the 71st and 92nd5 were at last feeling the commencement of 
Maransin’s attack, and there were no reinforcements yet visible. 
Just at this moment, it was perhaps 2 p.mj, the long-lost 
William Stewart at last appeared upon the scene and assumed 
command. The noise of the guns had reached him in the distant 
Alduides, and drawn him back to his own business, which he 
found in a most deplorable condition. A glance round the 
field showed him that he must give up any hope of holding the 
Maya pass, and that his only chance was to fight a detaining 
battle across the high road, in the hope of receiving help from 
the 7th Division, to whom Pringle had already sent urgent 
demands for succour. 

He accordingly issued orders for the two intact half-battalions 
on the crest to fall back, and take up a new position below it ; 
while the weary troops from the old front took shelter and 
re-formed behind them. Darmagnac’s regiments were as much 
fought out as their opponents, and did not press. Maransin, 
who had brought up his troops in tw^o columns, one on the road, 
the other up a ravine to his right, on seeing the way left open 
to him, did not hurry on, but began to deploy his battalions in 
succession as they filed up to the saddle of the col. Hence there 
was a distinct break in the action— half an hour or even more. 
No disaster was suffered by Cameron’s brigade — ^the only 
unfortunate incident of the moment of recoil being that the 
four Portuguese guns were lost. Two had been man-handled 
with much toil up a rocky slope, from which it was impossible 
to get them down in a hurry. After firing a round or two of 
case at the enemy’s approaching skirmishers, their gunners 

the right wing of the 02nd formed a bank behind which the French 
advance halted, and stood to receive the fire of the left wing of that same 
corps, whose bullets hit many of its comrades, comes from the narrative 
of Norton of the 34th (Napier, V. appendix, p. 442), who was some way off. 
That the troops which came up were the right wing 71st, and not the left 
wing 02nd, seems to me proved by the narrative of Hope of the 92nd, who 
distinctly says that the right wing were relieved by the 71st, and that the 
left wing were still holding the Maya position and under Stewart, who had 
just arrived, along with the left wing of the 71st {Military Memoirs, p. 210). 

^ He himself in his dispatch only says that it was after 1 p.m. 
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pushed them over into a ravine and made off K The other two 
were taken while on the move. Wellington attributed the loss 
of these four guns, which he much resented (for his army never 
lost another field gun in action during the whole war), to Stewart, 
who had, on Ms arrival, countermanded an order of Pringle’s 
which had directed an earlier retreat for them. 

The fourth episode of the combat of Maya, though it included 
much bloody and obstinate fighting, was not such a desperate 
business as the long scrambling fight along the Chemin des 
Anglais. D’Erlon halted Darmagnac’s troops, who naturally had 
to re-form, for they were in complete disorder, and had suffered 
most severely. He now used Maransin’s division as his striking 
force, and when he had got it all deployed attacked Stewart’s 
new position. Abbe’s division was brought up to act in support. 
It was probably well past 3 o’clock when the new fighting began : 
the delay had enabled Stewart to rearrange a fighting line — ^the 
left wings of the 71st and 92nd were drawn up on each side of 
the chaussSe^ flanked on their left by a company of the latter 
regiment on a precipitous knoll, where Cameron had placed 
them before the action began. This company was afterwards 
reinforced by another from the 82nd, when that regiment came 
up^. About three hundred yards behind, the right wing of the 
71st and the 50th, now rallied, made a second line. When 
Maransin developed his attack, the front line delivered its fire, 
and fell back in an orderly fashion behind the supports, where 
it re-formed across the road. The second line repeated this 
manoeuvre. The half-mile of ground given up in these alternate 
retreats included the camping lines of the 71st and 92nd, where 
the rows of tents not only broke the enemy’s formation, but 
tempted individuals aside for loot. ‘They were plundering on 

^ TuIIoli (commanding 2nd division batteries) to Dickson, in Dickson 
Papers^ p. 1022. Wellington’s censure of Stewart may be found in Dis- 
patches ^ X. p. 588, and Ms reply to the latter’s self-defence in xi. p. 107. 
The details are hard to follow; Wellington says that Pringle ordered the guns 
to be taken off by the road to Maya— that Stewart directed that they were 
to go back, and look to ‘ the mountain road to Elizondo ’ as their proper 
line of retreat. When it became necessary for them to retire at all costs, 
that road was already in the hands of the French. But I do not know 
precisely what Wellington meant by the mountain-road to Elizondo. Does 
it mean the track by which the 28th and 34th had retired ? 

® See Stewart’s Report to Hill, Berueta, July 26. 
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all hands, cutting down the tents, strewing about the officers’ 
linen, and tearing open their portmanteaux, many of which 
contained a company’s month’s pay, while we were obliged to 
stand at a distance, and view the work of destruction 

The afternoon was drawing on — it was 4.30 or later before 
Maransin’s line re-formed and again advanced : Stewart’s front 
line again retired, but when the enemy followed it he was 
surprised to be met by a counter-attack. Stewart had just 
received his first reinforcements — a weak battalion of the 82nd, 
the nearest troops of the 7th Division, which had long been 
watching the fight from afar on the Alcorrunz peak, and had 
just received their divisional general’s permission to come in. 
These new-comers, joining the reserve line, met the leading 
French battalions with a brisk offensive, which drove them in 
on their supports. But numbers prevailed, and the fight began 
once more to roll downhill. At this moment affairs looked 
black — Stewart had just been wounded in the leg, but still 
retained the command — ^he was a splendid fighting man if a 
careless and tiresome subordinate. Thinking the position hope- 
less, and a final retreat necessary, he sent messages to the out- 
lying companies of the 82nd and 92nd on the knoll to the left, 
who were now quite cut off from the rest of the force, to save 
themselves by striking across the hills. They had been isolated 
for two hours, had used up ail their cartridges, and were 
defending themselves by the primitive method of pelting the 
enemy below with whinstones, which lay thick on the hillside 

But before the messenger, who had to take a vast detour, 
could reach this desperate little party, the last episode of the 
combat of Maya had begun. It was a sufficiently surprising 
end to the day. At about 6 o’clock there arrived, marching 
hard along the mountain road which continues the Chemin des 
Anglais westward, two battalions under General Barnes from 
the 2nd Brigade of the 7th Division which Lord Dalhousie 
had sent from Echalar on getting the appeal for help. These 
two units — ^the l/6th and Brunswick-Oels — were only 1,500 

^ Robertson, pp. 109-10. 

2 Stewart’s dispatch says that it was the 82nd who fought with stones. 

3 This was not the brigade to which the 82nd belonged, but the reserve 
brigade of the 7th Division, short of one of its units, the 3rd I^rovisional. 
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bayonets, and bad done nine miles at a hot pace. But they 
were fresh troops, and led by a very thunderbolt of war — ^Barnes 
was the brigadier who a few days later made what Wellington 
declared to be the most gallant charge that he had seen, 
a charge that drew notes of admiration from the most reticent 
of pens K They came in diagonally from an unexpected 
side road, unseen by the enemy till the moment of contact, 
and crashed in upon the leading French battalion with such 
an impetus that it was trampled down — losing 15 officers in 
a minute. The whole of the rest of the British troops present 
cheered, and advanced in the wake of Barnes’s men — even the 
poor wreck of the right wing of the 92nd, headed by its one 
surviving piper. A counter-attack on troops who have already 
done much, and are taken by surprise in what seems the 
moment of success, is often astoundingly effective — as the war 
of 1914-18 has showed. In this case the result was surprising : 
Maransin’s leading brigade fell back in disorder on his supports, 
the latter gave way also, and the whole mass retired uphill, as 
far as the camping-ground of Cameron’s regiments at the head 
of the pass. D’Erlon, wrongly believing that the whole 
7th Division had arrived en masse, threw a brigade of Abbe’s 
division across the crest of the col, behind which the beaten 
troops took shelter. He expected to end the day with a defen- 
sive action, and even recalled a brigade of Darmagnac’s troops, 
who had been sent down towards the village of Maya, in pursuit 
of Pringle’s brigade, and who had Just got engaged near it with 
Ashworth’s Portuguese, then retiring by order from the pass 
of Ispegui. 

But Stewart would have been mad to press on with six 
battalions— three of them mere remnants — against eighteen, 
and halted on the summit, content to have blocked the pass, 
though the enemy had possession of it, and of ground in front 
of it on which he stood deployed. The firing continued for a 
time, and then died down as the dusk came on. By 8 o’clock 
all was over — ^if D’Erlon had frankly put in Abbe’s strong 
division of ten battalions, it is clear that he might yet have 
turned the fortune of the day. But he did not : hypnotized 
by the idea that he had the whole of the 2nd and 7th Divisions 
^ Cf. Dispatches, x. pp. 597-8. 
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in front of him, instead of a mere fragment of each. The battle 
was well over when General Hill arrived from the Aldnides, 
bringing with him unlucky news— he had intercepted and read, 
at Elizondo, Cole’s dispatch to Head-quarters SB^jing that he had 
been attacked at Roncesvalles by 35,000 men, and that he was 
giving up the pass. Wherefore Hill resolved that he also must 
retire, and ordered the weary troops of Stewart and Barnes to 
retreat after midnight to Elizondo and cross the upper Bidassoa. 
It is scarcely credible that the men who had fought for ten 
hours under such conditions on such rough ground, retained 
strength to move another furlong — ^but the order was obeyed, 
though many badly wounded men had to be abandoned, and 
though the chaussee wa,s strewn for miles by dead-beat stragglers, 
who dropped out and slept till daylight. They were not dis- 
turbed — for D’Erlon made no move till the sun was well up— 
he had w^on the pass and was expecting to have to fight again 
at dawn, for the right to emerge from it. 

The losses in a fight so honourable to the British battalions, 
if so discreditable to British generalship, had been immense in 
Cameron’s brigade, heavy in Pringle’s, appreciable among 
Barnes’s men, who only struck in at the eleventh hour. The 
first-named had lost 800 men out of 1,900 present, of whom 
34)3 belonged to the gallant and unlucky l/92nd. Pringle’s 
three battalions had 530 casualties out of 2,000 present, includ- 
ing 140 unwGunded prisoners taken on the Gorospil knoll from 
its light companies. Barnes and the 7th Division troops had 
won a glorious success with a loss of only 140 men. The total 
list gives just under 1,500 casualties out of 6,000 men engaged— 
of whom 349 were prisoners (200 of them wounded). These are 
very different figures from the 3,500 total at which D’Erlon 
stated Stewart’s loss — ^but sufficiently distressing. The enemy 
had suffered still more, but from infinitely greater numbers— 
their commander reported 1,400 casualties |n Darmagnac’s 
division out of 7,000 present, 600 in Maransin’s. Abbe was 
barely engaged at the eleventh hour : one of his brigadiers 
(Rignoux) was hit and only four other officers, with perhaps 
100 men. The total reported is therefore about 2,100 — no very 
formidable proportion out of 20,000 men present. But some 
battalions had been badly cut up — ^the 103rd of Maransin’s 
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division, wMch bore the first fury of Barnes’s attack^ had 
15 officers killed and wounded out of 20 present ; and the 28th 
of Darmagnac’s division lost a similar number in sustaining 
the attack of the right wing of the l/92nd and the British 28th. 
But this was a two-battalion regiment with 40 officers present. 
Nevertheless, D’Erlon’s report to Soult sings victory in very 
modest terms — he has captured the enemy’s position and holds 
it at the end of the day — ^the affair had been one of the most 
desperate that he has ever seen^ — ^the enemy’s loss has been far 
greater than his own — but there is no blowing of trumpets. 
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The first day’s fighting in the Pyrenean passes could not be 
called satisfactory either to Wellington or to Soult. The former 
had lost both the defiles in which he had intended to make his 
first stand, and had lost them in a very tiresome fasliion — he 
thought that Maya might have been held at least for twenty-four 
hours, if there had been a divisional general on the spot to direct 
the defence : while Roncesvalles had not been forced, but 
abandoned by Cole, who could certainly have made a longer 
resistance, if only the orders sent to him had been obeyed. It 
was, above all things, necessary to gain time for the concentra- 
tion of the army, and a precious day had been lost — and need 
not have been lost. 

But Soult can have been no better pleased : time, to him 
also, meant everything ; and the orders which he had issued to 
his lieutenants had presupposed an easy triumph by surprise 
in the early morning, with a forward march in the afternoon. 
Instead of tliis he had won by nightfall a bare foothold on the 
summit of each pass, after much fighting of an unsatisfactory 
sort. He, too, had lost a day ; and it was only on the morrow 
that he discovered that both at Maya and at Roncesvalles the 
enemy had slipped away in the dark, leaving to him the power 
to debouch from the defiles. 

Nevertheless, the Marshal sent on the morning of the 26th a 
very flamboyant message of victory to his master the Emperor, 
who then lay at Mayence. Both Maya and Roncesvalles had 
been forced, D’Erlon had captured five guns and many hundreds 
of prisoners at the former pass : he himself hoped to be at 
Pampeluna, and to have raised its siege, by the 27th. These 
news were sent on from Bayonne by semaphore to Paris and 
the Rhine, and reached Napoleon on August 1st. At the same 
time, and by the same rapid method of transmission, arrived 
General Rey’s report of his successful repulse of the assault of 
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July 25tli- It is 'Worth while to turn away from solid history 
for a moment, in order to see how the Imperial editor of the 
Moniteuf utilized this useful material for propaganda. He first 
wrote to Clarke the.^ Minister of War : ‘We can now give the 
public some account of affairs in Spain. The Vittoria business 
and the King must not be mentioned. The first note which 
you must put in the Moniteur should run as follows— “ His 
Majest}^ has named the Duke of Dalmatia as his lieutenant- 
general commanding his armies in Spain. The Marshal took 
up the command on July 12, and made immediate dispositions 
for marching against the besiegers of Pampeluna and St. Sebas- 
tian.” After that put in General Rey’s first letter about the 
events of the 25th-27th. You had better make some small 
additions to the number of prisoners and of guns captured, not 
for French consumption but to influence European opinion. 
As I am printing General Rey’s dispatch in the Frankfort 
J ournaly and have made some changes of this sort in it, I send 
you a corrected copy so that it may appear in the Moniteur in 
identical terms.’ 

The Emperor’s second letter to his Foreign Minister, the Duke 
of Bassano, sent from Dresden three days later, is even more 
amusing. ‘ You had better circulate the news that in conse- 
quence of Marshal Soult’s victory over the English on July 25, 
the siege of St. Sebastian has been raised, and 80 siege-guns 
and 200 waggons taken. The blockade of Pampeluna was raised 
on the 27th : General Hill, who was in command at that siege, 
could not carry off his wounded, and was obliged to burn part 
of his baggage. Twelve siege-guns (24-pounders) were captured 
there. Send tliis to Prague, Leipzig, and Frankfort 

This ‘ intelligent anticipation of the future,’ for utilization in 
the armistice-negotiations going on with Austria, could not 
have been bettered. Unfortunately there arrived next day 
another semaphore message from Soult of the night of the 
26th-27th. The Emperor has to warn Caulaincourt that 
yesterday’s propaganda will not stand criticism. ‘ I have 
just got another “ telegraphic dispatch ” sent on by the 

^ ‘ Lettres de FEmpereur Napoleon non ins^r^es dans la Correspondance, 
pnbii^es par X. Paris and Nancy, 1909,’ page 8, It is amusing to find out 
what Napoleon III omitted of Ms uncle’s letters. 
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Empress from Mayence, giving another communication from 
Soult, written 24 hours after the last, in which he said he would 
be at Pampeluna on the 27th. The enemy lost many men and 
seven guns. But nothing decisive seems to have happened. 
I am impatient for more news, in order to be able to understand 
in detail Soult’s dispositions, and to form from them a general 
idea of the situation 

Alas for human ingenuity ! Soult’s next dispatch, of July 29, 
was not to be of the sort that craved for publicity in the 
Moniteur, even with the most judicious editing. 

But to return from Dresden to Biscay, and from the head- 
quarters of the Emperor to those of the ‘ Sepoy General ’ whom 
he had at last begun to recognize as capable of ‘ des projets tres 
senses.’ 

If only Wellington had been at his head-quarters at Lesaca 
at 11 o’clock on the morning of July 25th, and if William Stewart 
had been on the spot at Maya, and had sent early news of 
D’Erlon’s attack, many things might have happened differently. 
Wellington would have had a long afternoon before him to 
concert operations, and would have possessed information to 
guide him in drawing up his scheme. Unfortunately he was 
absent— -as we have seen — and only received at 6 o’clock a 
second-hand report from Lord Dalhousie at Echalar, to the 
effect that fighting was going on at Maya, with the unfortunate 
addition that D’Erlon had been repulsed — a most inaccurate 
summary of what had happened. Later on in the evening, not 
before 10 p.m., came Cole’s first dispatch from Roncesvalles, 
to say that he and Byng were heavily engaged at 1 o’clock with 
a large French force, and were holding their own. On these 
scanty data Wellington felt that no conclusions could be drawn 
— he wrote to Graham that there must be a great mass of 
French troops not yet discovered, which would come into 
action on some other point on the 26th, and that his policy 
would depend on where that force appeared — he could only 
account for 80,000 of Soult’s men so far. He did not commit 
himself to any definite guess as to the undiscovered part of 
the Marshal’s plan, but from his other correspondence it is clear 
that he suspected an attempt to relieve St. Sebastian by an 

* ‘ Lettres de i’Empereur Napoleon non inser^es dans la Correspondance^^ 

p. 18. 
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attack on the lower Bidassoa — a very possible solution of the 
problem, but not the correct one \ 

Awaiting further developments, Wellington issued no more 
orders on the night of the 25th, save one to the Conde de Abispal, 
directing Mm to send one of his two infantry divisions from in 
front of Pampeluna to join Picton and Cole, and to keep 
the fortress blockaded by the other. The force thus taken 
away would be replaced by Carlos de Espaha’s division, which 
was marching up from Burgos, and due to arrive on the 26th. 
In tMs dispatch Wellington asked the Conde to direct Mina to 
send up his infantry from Saragossa, and told him that he was 
intending to order to the front the British heavy cavalry 
brigades, now cantoned along the Ebro. No other movements 
were settled that night ; but Wellington w^as aware that during 
his absence his Quartermaster-General, George Murray, had 
directed Lord Dalhousie to have the 7th Division massed at 
Echalar, prepared to move at an hour’s notice, and Charles 
Aiten at Vera to have the Light Division got into a similar 
readiness. Either would be able to march off at dawn. 

Somewhere late in the night ^ Wellington received more news, 
which made the situation clearer but more unsatisfactory. The 
true story of the Maya fighting came in from two sources : Hill 
sent a dispatch dated from Elizondo at some hour after 6 p.m., 
to say that on getting back from the Aiduides he had found 
Stewart unable to hold the Pass, and had bidden him to retire. 
Stewart, who was wounded and unable to write, sent a verbal 
message, which came in about the same time, reporting that 
Hill had directed him to fall back on Elizondo and Berueta. 
The officers who brought this information stated that the French 
were in great force, and that the 2nd Division had been much 
cut up. No more reports arrived from Cole, so that the result 
of the Roncesvalles fighting remained unknown. 

1 Wellington’s letter to Graham, giving the false report that D’Erlon 
had been repulsed at Maya, is dated at 10 p.ni. The letter to O’Donnell 
must be a little later, as it repeats this error, but adds that a note has 
come in from Cole, saying that he was heavily engaged at noon. Dis- 
patches, X, pp. 566-7. 

® The dispatch giving this information {Dispatches, x. p. 570) is wrongly 
dated in the Wellington correspondence. It should be July 26th at 4 a.m. 
The hour of the receipt of Hill’s and Stewart’s reports is not given. 
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After what must have been a very short and disturbed night’s 
rest, Wellington was in the saddle by 4 a.m. on the 26th, and 
preparing to ride up the Bastan to visit Hill, and to ascertain 
the exact measure of the mishap at Maya. Before departing 
from Lesaca he gave his first definite orders in view of the 
events of the previous day K Maya being lost, the 7th Division 
must fall back from Echalar to Sumbilla, on the road to San- 
testeban ; the Light Division . must retire from Vera to the 
west bank of the Bidassoa, and be ready to march either 
towards Yanzi or towards Santesteban, as might be necessary. 
Longa’s Cantabrians were to block the hill road from the Bidassoa 
to Oyarzun. Graham was told to hurry on the embarkation 
of the siege-train from St. Sebastian. Hill was to hold on as 
long as he could to the position at Irurita, in order to keep touch 
with the 6th Division, wMch was directed to feel towards him, 
and to be ready to join him if necessary. It was to push two 
of its three brigades to Legasa, on the road from Santesteban 
along the upper Bidassoa, which would bring them within 
eight miles of Hill’s proposed line of defence at Irurita. The 
tinrd brigade of the 6th Division was to stand fast at Santeste- 
ban, where it would be in touch with Dalhousie, when the latter 
should have reached Sumbilla. 

Ail these orders, as is obvious, are concerned only with the 
measures necessary to stop D’Erlon’s advance. None of them 
have any reference to the action of the other French force at 
Roncesvalles. Till news should come up from Cole and Picton, 
it was impossible to realize what was going on at that front, or 
whether the enemy was making his main attack in that direc- 
tion. There might be still (as Wellington had guessed three 
days back) a violent demonstration towards Pampeluna, 
intended to distract a real attempt to relieve St. Sebastian. 

And tliis state of ignorance with regard to the southern 
theatre of operations was destined to last till late in the after- 
noon. Either Cole and Picton themselves, or the officers to 
whom they entrusted their dispatches, were sadly lacking in 
a sense of the value of the prompt delivery of news. Wellington 
rode along the Bidassoa for many a mile, till he came on Hill 
still holding the position of Irurita, and entirely unmolested 
^ All in Supplementary Dispatches^ viii. pp. 120-1. 
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by the French. There were now in line the sadly reduced 
remnant of the British brigades w'hich had fought at Maya^ and 
da Costa's and Ashworth’s Portuguese, with the three 7th- 
Divisioii battalions which had saved Stewart from disaster. The 
total made up about 9,000 bayonets. Hill estimated^ D’Erlon’s 
force at 14,000 men — a miscalculation, for even after the losses 
at Maya there were still 18,000 French in line. The immediate 
result of the error, however, was beneficial rather than other- 
wise, for Wellington considered that Hill was in no particular 
danger, and let him stand, while he himself rode southward 
towards the lofty Col de Velate, to seek for intelligence from the 
Pampeluna front in person, since his lieutenants had vouch- 
safed him none. He reached Almandoz, near the crest of the 
Pass, in the afternoon, and resolved to establish his head- 
quarters there for the night, as it was conveniently central 
between the two halves of his army. 

Soon after his arrival Wellington, being much vexed at 
receiving no news whatever from the south, resolved to send 
the 6th Division toward Pampeluna by the* Col de Velate as 
a matter of precaution — ^they were to march to Olague in the 
valley of the Lanz. The 7th Division was to close in, to take 
up the ground where the 6th had been placed, and cover Hill’s 
left flank That haste in these movements was not con- 
sidered a primary necessity, is shown by the fact that Pack and 
Dalhousie were told that they need not march till the morning 
of the 27th, For the enemy’s surprising quiescence at the head 
of the Maya pass had reassured Wellington as to any danger on 
this side. If D’Erlon, indeed, possessed no more than 14,000 
men, Hill with the aid of the 7th Division could easily take 
care of him. And the Light Division might still be left near 
Lesaca, as a reserve for Graham in case any new mass of French 
troops should take the offensive on the Bidassoa. 

D’Erlon’s conduct on the morning of the 26th was explicable 
to himself, though inexplicable to his enemy. He had been 
engaged in a most bitter fight, in which he had lost 2,000 men 

^ Hill to Murray, Supplementary Dispatches, viii. p. 121. 

® The orders to Pack and Dalhousie may be found in Supplementary 
Dispatches, xix. p. 258-9, dated from Almandoz — obviously before Cole’s 
dispatch had come to hand. 
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and more. Two British divisions, so he wrote to Soult, were 
in front of him— the 2nd and the 7th. For he had taken Barnes’s 
brigade for the whole of Dalhousie’s unit — ^the effect of its 
desperate charge almost Justified him in the hypothesis. These 
troops had been forced to a strategic retreat, hut by no means 
put out of action. They must have been joined, ere now, by 
the Portuguese column which Darmagnac had sighted on its 
approach to Ariscun. But there were also troops on his right, 
of whom he must beware : he knew that Vera and Echalar had 
been, held in strength, and Graham might send reinforcements 
in that direction, and assemble a heavy force on his flank. 
Hence he resolved to discover how matters lay by reconnais- 
sances, before committing himself to the march down into the 
Bastan and then up the Col de Velate which his orders pre- 
scribed. 

‘ In my position on the pass of Maya,’ he wrote, ‘ I had on 
my right all the forces which the enemy had in line as far as 
St. Sebastian. I had to be prudent, in order not to expose 
myself to a check in the Bastan, in which the enemy was 
holding the strongest position. I therefore determined to 
leave Abbe and Maransin in the pass, with orders to send out 
reconnaissances towards Santesteban, Echalar, and Mount 
Atchiola. They would profit by the halt to distribute the 
half-ration of food which had Just come up from Ainhoue. 
I sent Darmagnac down the road to Ariscun, with orders to 
push a vanguard to Elizondo, and to explore towards the passes 
of Ispegui and Berderis, to see if there were any hostile force 
still on my left.’ 

An advance of six miles to Elizondo, and that by a mere 
advanced guard, was all the movement that D’Erlon made this 
day. It was not till the afternoon that he learnt, by Abbe’s 
reconnaissances, that there were still allied troops on his right 
— apparently the Light Division opposite Vera, and the 7th 
at Sumbilla— while Darmagnac reported that the eastern 
passes were clear, but that Hill was lying across the road beyond 
Elizondo in great strength. In the evening D’Erlon heard that 
Soult had forced the pass of Roncesvalles, and was about to 
advance : this success, he deduced, would make the enemy in 
front of him give way, in fear that his positions might be taken 
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from beMiid. So he thought himself justified in ordering a 
genera! advance for the morning of the 27th — ^though Maransin 
was still to remain for a day at Maya, lest any allied force 
might move up from the west against the pass. Thus it came 
that for the whole of July 26th Hill was unmolested, and Soult’s 
plan for a rapid concentration round Pampeluna became almost 
impossible to carry out. A whole day had been wasted by D’Erlon, 
though he was not without his extenuating circumstances. 

W^ellington meanwhile received at Almandoz, probably at 
about 8 p.m., the long-expected news from the South. They 
were, as we know, most unsatisfactory : Cole reported from 
Linzoain, on the Roncesvalies-Pampeluna road, that he had 
been driven out of the pass by an army of 35,000 men or more, 
that he had not yet been joined by the 3rd Division, and was 
still retreating towards Zubiri, where he understood that Picton 
would meet him and take over the command. His view of the 
situation was shown by a remark that if he had not been super- 
seded, and had been compelled to retreat past Pampeluna, he 
supposed that the road towards Vittoria would have been the 
right one to take This most exasperating dispatch only 
reached Wellington that night by mere chance. The officer 
bearing it was going to Lesaca, having no knowledge that 
Army Head-Quarters had left that place : at Lanz he happened 
to meet the cavalry brigadier Long, whose squadrons were 
keeping up the line of communication between the two halves 
of the Army. Hearing from the aide-de-camp of the sort of 
news that the letter contained, Long opened it and made a copy 
of it, w^hich he sent to Sir Rowland Hill, before permitting the 
bearer to go on. Hill received the transcript at Berueta at 
6 p.m., and very wisely forwarded it to Wellington at Alman- 
doz. The original was carried on by Cole’s messenger to San- 
testeban, and did not reach Wellington that night. 

Thanks to Long’s and Hill’s intelligent action, the Com- 
mander-in-Chief could grasp the whole unpleasant situation at 
8 p.m. on the 26th. He sent orders to Picton at once, telling 
him that the enemy must at all costs be detained : that con- 

^ This letter in Supplementary Dispatches ^ viii. pp. 124-5, is there wrongly 
dated July 27th (for 26th). Cole, of course, was no longer at Linzoain on 
the 27th. 
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sidering the force at his disposal, he ought to be able to check 
Soult for some time in front of Zubiri : that he would be joined 
at once by one of O’DonnelFs divisions from the Pampeluna 
blockading force, and shortly by reinforcements coming from 
the Bastan (the 6th Division). Wellington himself was intend- 
ing to ride over to the right wing by the next afternoon. Till 
he should arrive, Picton must send reports every few hours 
Unfortunately, Cole and Picton had got things into an even 
worse state than could have been expected. Just as Wellington 
was drafting these orders for an obstinate rearguard action, 
they were at 8.30 p.m. preparing to evacuate the Zubiri 
position, and setting out on a night march for Pampeluna 

To explain this move we must go back to the state of affairs 
at Roncesvalles on the very foggy morning of July 26tli. Cole, 
Byng, and Morillo had abandoned, as we have already seen 
their position on Altobiscar and the Linduz under cover of the 
night, and had all fallen into the Pampeluna road, Ross’s 
brigade descending from the heights by the Mendichuri pass, 
the other three brigades and Morillo moving by the cliaussee 
past the Abbey and Burguete. Anson’s brigade formed the rear- 
guard, not having been engaged on the previous day. Morillo’s 
outlying battalion at the Foundry of Orbaiceta safely joined in 
by a hill path. Campbell’s Portuguese retired by the way that 
they had come, along the Path of Atalosti, but instead of 
returning to the Alduides followed a mule track to Eugui in 
the upper valley of the Arga. 

Cole’s long column, after completing its night march, took a 
much-needed rest for many hours along the high road near 
Viscarret. It saw nothing of the French till the early afternoon, 
when an exploring party of chasseurs ran into the rearguard of 
Anson’s brigade. 

What had Soult been doing between early dawn, when his 
outposts ascertained that there was no enemy in front of them, 
and three o’clock in the afternoon, when his cavalry rediscovered 
Cole ? To our surprise we find that he had been attempting to 
repeat his error of the preceding day — that of sending a whole 

1 To Picton from Almandoz, Supplementary Dispatches, xiv. p. 259. 

3 Picton to Murray, 8.30 p.m,, Supplementary Dispatches, xviii. pp. 121-2. 

3 See above, p. 622. 
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■army corps along a rugged mule track, similar to the one on 
which Reille’s column had been blocked by Ross’s brigade. 
His original order on the 25th had been that Reille, after seizing 
the Liiiduz, should turn along the ‘crest of the mountains’, 
occupy the Atalosti defile, and push ever westward till he could 
threaten the Col de Velate, the main line of communication 
between the two sections of Wellington’s army. One would 
have supposed that the events of the 25th on the Linduz, 
ivhere one British brigade had checked for a whole day Reille’s 
column of 17,000 men in Indian file, would have taught him 
the impracticability of such plans. But (as Soult’s malevolent 
critic, quoted already above, observed) when the Marshal had 
once got his plan drawn up on paper it was like the laws of the 
Medes and Persians, and must not be altered K 

While Ciausel was directed to use the chaussee and pursue 
Cole along the Pampeluna road past Roncesvalies, Burguete, 
and Espinal, Reille was once more ordered ^ ‘ to follow the 
crest of the mountains to the right, and to try to take in the 
rear the hostile corps which has been holding the pass of Maya 
against Count D’Erlon.’ The itinerary seems insane : there 
was a mule track and no more, and Soult proposed to engage 
upon it a column of 17,000 men, with a front of one file and a 
depth of at least six miles, allowing for the battalion- and 
brigade-intervals. The crest was not a flat plateau, but an 
interminable series of ups and downs, often steep and stony, 
occasionally wooded. Campbell’s brigade had traversed part 
of it on the 25th, but to move a brigade on a fine day is a 
different thing from moving an army corps in a fog. 

Reille obeyed orders, though the fog was lying as densely 
upon the mountains as on the preceding night. Apparently 
Soult had supposed that it would lift at dawn — but it did not 
till mid-day. Lamartiniere’s division was left to guard the 
Linduz and the debouch of the Atalosti path : Foy’s, followed 
by Maucune’s, tried to keep to the crest, with the most absurd 
results. It was supposed to be guided by French-Basque 
peasants (smugglers, no doubt) who were reputed to know the 
ground. After going no more than a mile or two in the fog, 

^ See above, p. 591. 

^ These are his own words, in his Report of August 2. 
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the guides^ at a confusion of tracks in the middle of a wood, 
came to a standstill, and talked volubly to Foy in unintelligible 
Basque. Whether they had lost their way, or were giving 
advice, the General could not quite discover. In despair he 
allowed the leading battalion to take the most obvious track. 
They had got completely off the Atalosti path, and after two 
miles of down-hill marching found themselves on the chaussee 
not far from Espinal, with the rear of ClauseFs corps defil- 
ing past them It would still have been possible to stop 
the column, for only one brigade had reached the foot of the 
mountain, and Maucune and Lamartiniere were still on the 
crest. But Reille took upon himself the responsibility of over- 
riding his commander’s impracticable directions, and ordered 
Foy to go on, and the rest to follow, and to fall in to the rear 
of ClauseFs impedimenta. ‘ II est fort dangereux dans les 
hautes montagnes de s’engager sans guides et en brouillard,’ 
as he very truly observed. Justifying himself in a letter of 
that night to Soult, he wrote that if it were absolutely neces- 
sary to get on the crest-path again, it could be done by turning 
up the Arga valley at Zubiri, and following it to Eugui, from 
which there were tracks both to the Col de Velate and to 
Irurita.^ 

Thus ended Soult’s impracticable scheme for seizing the Col 
de Velate by marching three divisions along a precipitous mule 
track. Even if there had been no fog, it is hard to believe that 
anything could have come of it, as Campbell’s Portuguese 
would have been found at Eugui well on in the day, and after 
Reiile’s column would have been much fatigued. Any show of 
resistance, even by one brigade, would have checked Foy, and 
compelled Reille to deploy — an interminable affair, as the fight 
on the Linduz upon the preceding afternoon had sufficiently 
demonstrated. But to try this manoeuvre in a dense fog was 
insane, and Reille was quite right to throw it up. 

The whole interest, therefore, of the French operation on 
July 26th turns on the doing of ClauseFs column. It advanced 
very cautiously down the slopes to the Abbey of Roncesvalles, 
discovering no trace of the enemy save a few abandoned 

^ Foy to Reille, July 26. 

^ Reille to Soult, July 27. 
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wounded. Having reached the upland valley of Burguete, 
Clausel sent out cavalry patrols, and found, after much smrchiiig 
in the fog, that Cole had gone off with his whole force towards 
Espinal. His rearguard was discovered bivouacking along the 
road beyond that village. When it sighted the French it 
retired towards Viscarret. Clausel then ordered his infantry to 
pursue, but they were far to the rear and it was only about 8 p.m. 
when Taupin’s division came into touch with the light com- 
panies of Anson’s brigade, just as they were falling back on the 
whole 4th Division, drawn up in a favourable position on 
heights behind the Erro river, near the village of Linzoain. 
The day had at last become clear and fine. The 31st Leger, 
leading the French column, exchanged a lively fusillade with 
the light companies, while a squadron of chasseurs tried a charge 
on their flank. But both were driven off, and Clausel halted 
when he saw Cole waiting for him in order of battle. It was 
not till he had brought up and deployed two divisions that he 
ventured to press the Allied front, and nothing serious happened 
till after 4 o’clock. 

Meanwhile Picton had come up from the rear, and joined 
Cole at Linzoain : the head of his troops had reached Zubiri 
only three miles behind. The arrival of the truculent general, 
looking even more eccentric than usual, for he was wearing a 
tall round civilian hat above a blue undress frock-coat, and was 
using a furled umbrella by way of riding whip, was taken by 
the 4th-Division soldiers as a sign of battle K * Here comes old 
Tommy : now, boys, make up your minds for a fight ’ passed 
down the ranks But, oddly enough, this was about the only 
day in Sir Thomas’s military career when he did not take a fair 
risk. He certainly came up in a bellicose mood, for he ordered 
Ross’s brigade to be ready to move forward when the 3rd 
Division should have come up to support it. But after riding 
to the front, and holding a long talk with Cole, he agreed with 
the latter that it would be dangerous to fight on ground which 
could be turned on both flanks, with an enemy who was known 

^ The tall hat is vouched for by George L’Estrange of the 31st, and 
Wachholz from Ross’s brigade, the furled umbrella by Bainbrigge of the 
20th, all eye-witnesses, whose narratives are among the few detailed 
accounts of this retreat. 

2 Words overheard by Bainbrigge in his own company. 
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to have 35,000 men in hand. Only part of the French were up— 
Reille’s divisions after their stroll in the fog were far to the rear 
behind Clausel — so it would be possible to hold on till night, 
and slip away in the dark. Picton wrote to Wellington to 
report his decision, and does not seem in his dispatch to have 
realized in the least that he was contravening the whole spirit 
of his commander’s instructions of July 23rd with reference to 
the ^ stopping of the enemy’s progress towards Pampeluna in 
the event of the passes being given up He merely stated 
that he had received these instructions too late to make it 
possible for him to reach Roncesvailes, or to join Cole before the 
latter had evacuated his positions As there was no favourable 
ground between the Erro river and the immediate vicinity of 
Pampeluna, on which a smaller force could make an effectual 
stand against a much larger one, he had determined to retire 
at once, and proposed to ‘ take up a position at as short a dis- 
tance as practicable from Pampeluna ’ — by which he meant 
the heights of San Cristobal, only two or three miles out from 
that fortress. He was thus intending to give up without further 
fighting ten miles of most difficult hilly country, where the 
enemy could be checked for a time at every successive ridge — 
though, no doubt, all the positions could be turned one after 
the other by long flank detours. But the net result was that 
Picton gave Soult a clear road on the 27th, and allowed him to 
arrive in front of Pampeluna on that day, whereas the least 
show of resistance between Zubiri and the debouch into the 
plains at Huarte, would have forced the French to deploy and 
waste time, and they could not have reached the open country 
till the 28th. This is sufficiently proved by the extreme diffi- 
culty which Soult found in conducting his march, even when he 
was not opposed. 

» See Quartermaster-General to Picton, enclosing letter for Cole, sent 
off from Lesaca on July 23 (Supplementary Dispatches^ viii. pp. 112-13), 
which must have reached Picton at Olague on the 24th. 

2 This seems a more controvertible plea. Orders went out from Lesaca on 
the 23rd, and must have reached Picton not very late in the day on the 
24th. Supposing he had marched from Olague on the afternoon of the 24th, 
he would have been at Zubiri (only 6 miles off) on that same night, or even 
at Viscarret. And from Zubiri to Roncesvalles is not an excessive day’s 
march for the 25th, especially when firing was to be heard at the front. 
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So determined was Picton not to fight on the Erro river, or on 
the Arga, that he did not bring up his own division from Ziibiri, 
but let it stand, only three miles behind the line on which Cole 
kept up a mild detaining action during the late afternoon hours 
of the 26th. Soult attacked with great caution, and more by 
way of flank movements than by frontal pressure. By evening 
Cole had drawn back one mile, and had 168 casualties, all but 
four of them in Anson’s brigade K Those of the French can 
hardly have been more numerous : they seem all to have been 
in Taupin’s division 

On the afternoon of the 26th Picton had nearly 19,000 men 
at his disposition^, Soult had somewhat less, since Reille’s 
column was so far to the rear that it could not get up before 
dark. There was no wonder, therefore, that the enemy made 
no resolute attack ; and it can only be said that the Marshal 
was acting very wisely, for the French force on the ground was 
not sufficient to move the opposing body, until Reilie should 
have come up ; and Cole and Picton had resolved not to give 
way before dark. But when the fires of the French, shining for 
many miles on each side of the road, showed that they had 
settled down for the night, Cole drew off his division, and 
retired on Zubiri, where he passed through Picton’s troops, who 
were to take over the rearguard duty, as they were fresh and 
well rested. Campbell’s Portuguese dropped into the line of 
march from Eugui, by orders issued to them that afternoon, 
and by 11 p.m. the whole corps was in march for Pampeluna. 
Its departure had passed wholly unnoticed by the enemy. Mean- 
while, Wellington’s aide-de-camp, riding through the night from 
Almandoz, with orders to Picton to maintain the ground which 
he was abandoning, can only have met the column when it was 
drawing near its destination. 

^ The remaining four were in the Ca9ador battalion of Stubbs’s Portuguese 
brigade. 

2 Unfortunately all French losses are given en bloc for the six days 
July 27 to August 1, and the casualties of each day cannot be disentangled. 
The casualties of Maya and Roncesvalles caw be ascertained, but not those 
of the subsequent days. 

® Viz. about 6,000 of Cole’s division, 5,000 of his own, 1,700 of Byng’s 
brigade, 2,500 of Campbell’s Portuguese at Eugui, only a few miles away, 
and something under 4,000 of Morillo’s Spaniards. 
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It was quite early in the morning, though the sun was well up, 
when the head of the retreating column reached the village of 
Zabaldica, where the valley of the Arga begins to open out into 
the plain of Pampeluna, between the last flanking heights which 
constrict it. In front was the very ill-chosen position which 
Picton intended to hold, along a line of hills which are quite 
separate from the main block of the mountains, and stretch 
isolated in the lowland for some five miles north-west and south- 
east. These are the hill of Huarte on the right, parted from the 
mountains by the valley of the Egues river ; the hill of San 
Miguel in the centre, on the other side of the high road and of 
the Arga river, and on the left the very long ridge of San Cristo- 
bal, separated from San Miguel by the Ulzama river, which 
flows all along its front. 

Now these hills are strong posts in themselves, each with a 
good glacis of slope in its front ; the gaps between them are 
stopped by the large villages of Villaba and Huarte, both 
susceptible of obstinate defence ; and the two flanking hills are 
covered in front by river-beds — though fordable ones. But 
they are far too close to Pampeluna, which is but one single mile 
from San Cristobal : the guns of the fortress actually com- 
manded at a range of only 1,200 yards, the sole road of com- 
munication along the rear of the position. Cassan’s garrison of 
8,000 men was not large enough to furnish men for any large 
sortie — though he made a vigorous sally against O’Donneirs 
blockading division on the 27th, and destroyed some of its 
trenches But no army should fight with a hostile fortress less 
than two miles in its rear, and commanding its line of retreat : 
it is surprising that such an old soldier as Picton chose this 
ground — presumably he was seduced by the fine position for 
both infantry and guns which it shows looking towards the 
enemy’s road of arrival. 

Apparently Cole had a better eye for ground than Picton, for 
as they were riding together between Zabaldica and Huarte, he 
pointed out to his senior the advantage that vronld be gained 
by throwing forward the left wing of the army to a position 
much more remote from Pampeluna, the hill of Oricain or 
Sorauren, which faces the San Cristobal ridge from the other 
^ See Belmas, iv. p. 803. 
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side of tlie Ulzama' river TMs height is the last roil of the 
mouiitaiiis, but almost separated from their main massif : it is 
only Joined to the next summit by a high col at its right centre. 
For the rest of its length it is separated from its neighbour- 
height by a well-marked ravine. Its flanks are guarded by the 
beds of the Arga to the right and the Ulzama to the left. It is 
well under two miles long, about 1,000 feet high, and except at 
the Col has- a very formidable front of steep slopes, covered with 
gorse and scattered bushes. The whole formed a strong and 
self-contained position, whose weak point was that it was 
rather too much in advance of the Huarte-San Miguel heights, 
which trend away southward, so that when the army was 
drawn out its right was much ‘ refused,’ and its left very much 
thrown forward. It was also inconvenient that the access to 
the crest from the rear was bad, a steep climb by sheep-tracks 
from Oricain or Arre, up which all food or munitions would have 
to be brought. From the north there was a slightly better path 
to the summit from Sorauren, leading up to the small pilgrimage 
chapel of San Salvador on the left end of the crest. But this 
would be of more use to the assailants than to the defenders of 
the heights. Between the Col and the river Arga, and close 
above the village of Zabaldica, there was a spur or under- 
feature of the main position, which formed a sort of outwork 
or flank protection to it. At the moment when the retreating 
army was passing on towards Huarte, this spur was being held 
by two Spanish battalions, part of the division which O’Donnell, 
by Wellington’s orders, had detached to reinforce Picton. It 

^ Napier says (v. p. 225), and all subsequent historians have followed him, 
that Picton originally intended to place Cole on a line between Oricain and 
Arleta, i. e. on the low back-slope of the ridge. This seems to me almost 
incredible, as this ground is all running downhill, completely commanded 
by the much loftier crests about the Col. Surely no one, according to 
the tactical ideas of 1813, would take up a defensive position half-way 
down a slope whose summit is abandoned to the enemy. I can find no 
authority save Napier (who was not in the battle) for this curious state- 
ment. And I am justified, I think, in holding that the San Miguel hill 
was the place where Picton intended to place Cole, by the narrative and 
sketch-map of Wachhoiz of Ross’s brigade, who places the first position 
of the 4th Division on a well-marked hill immediately to the right of 
Villaba, and close to the 3rd Division’s ground at Huarte. This must 
mean San Miguel. 
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was perhaps the sight of this small force in a very good position 
which suggested to Cole that the right policy was to prolong 
his line in continuation of it, across the Col and as far as the 
chapel above Sorauren. 

Having allowed Cole to take up his new advanced position, 
Picton drew out the 3rd Division on the hill to the right of 
Huarte, with its flank eastwards covered by four brigades of 
cavalry, which had come up by Wellington’s orders from their 
cantonments on the Ebro \ Morillo’s Spaniards continued the 
line westward along the Cerro de San Miguel, as far as Villaba : 
from thence the San Cristobal ridge was occupied by the 
greater part of the division which O’Donnell had drawn from 
the blockading lines — all, in fact, save the two battalions in 
advance on the hill by Zabaldica. Later in the day two bat- 
talions more were added from the besieging force, for Carlos 
de Espaha’s division from Castile had arrived, and relieved part 
of the troops which had hitherto been observing Pampeluna. 
Byng’s brigade was told off to support the 4th Division, and 
took post on the rear of the summit of the Oricain hill, half a mile 
behind Cole. The actual fighting line on the left was composed 
of Anson’s brigade on the Col, next to the Spaniards on the 
lower spur, of Campbell’s Portuguese upon the central stretch 
of the heights (except one battalion which -was sent to support 
the Spaniards below) \ and of Ross’s brigade holding the left. 
Stubbs’s Portuguese were in rear of Campbell’s, except the 7th 
Ca9adores, which was detached to the front and held the ground 
about the chapel of San Salvador. The divisional battery 
(Sympher’s of the K.G.L.) was placed far down the right side 
of the hill, below and behind Byng’s brigade, in a position from 
which it could sweep the high road from Zabaldica to Arieta. 
Cole’s tactical dispositions were in the complete W^ellingtonian 
style, with the light companies and ca^adores thrown out some 
way down the slope, far in advance of the main force, whose 
battalions were drawn back well behind the sky-line, so as to 
be invisible till the last moment to enemies storming the hill. 
Soult followed up the retreating Allies at such a slow pace that 

^ R, Hill’s, Ponsonby’s, the Hussar brigade, and D’Urban’s Portuguese, 
Fane’s brigade, which was observing on the side of Aragon, did not arrive 
this day. ^ Q^jg Line, 
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the whole of Picton’s troops weve settling into tlieir ground 
before the enemy came in sight 

The slow advance of the French was due to the accumulation 
of such a large force in a narrow valley provided with only one 
road. The Marshal made an attempt to relieve the congestion, 
by ordering that the chaussee should be left to Clausel and to 
the cavalry and impedimenta in his rear, while Reille’s divisions 
should move on the east bank of the Arga by local paths between 
the villages. The excellent intention of securing room for both 
columns to move freely had no good result. Clausel arrived in 
front of Zabaldica by 9 a.m.^ But Reille was nowhere in sight. 
His report fully explains his absence : he had obeyed orders 
by turning up into the hills a mile and a half beyond the village 
of Erro. ^ This direction rendered the march of the three 
divisions extremely slow and difficult. They found no road, 
and had to tramp through brushwood, climb steep slopes, or to 
follow tracks obliterated by recent rain. At last Count Reille 
took the decision to abandon the high ground. The 1st 
Division (Foy) dropped down to the village of Alzuza on the 
extreme left. The 7th Division (Maucune) re-descended into 
the valley of the Arga, a little above Iroz, wdiere it bivouacked. 
The 9th Division (Lamartiniere) also came down into the valley 
opposite Larrasoana, and kept along the high road to Iroz,’ 
where it fell in with the rear of Clausel’s column late in the day. 
The only result of Soult’s precaution had been to put Reille out 
of the game on the 27th, just as on the 26th. 

For the whole of the morning hours, therefore, Soult had only 
Clausel’s corps at his disposition, a fact which accounts for the 
unenterprising character of his action. But that the 27th was 
a very slack day on the French side was not Clausel’s fault. 
On arriving at Zabaldica, and discovering that the heights ot 
Oricain were held in strength, he did not wait for the Marshal’s 
orders, but began to form a line of battle parallel to Cole’s 
front, along the mountain opposite. Halting Conroux’s division 
on the high road in face of the hill held by the Spaniards, he 
pushed Taupin’s and Vandermaesen’s divisions up the slopes, 

^ Reiile’s report of August 1st, 

2 Clausel in his report says that he arrived in time to see the 4th Division 
cross the hill of Oricain. 
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with cavalry detachments feeling the way in front of them, till 
they had lined the whole ridge, and their right was overlooking 
Soranren and the valley of the Ulzama. He then sent down to 
ask the Marshal’s leave to attack, saying that he could see from 
the summit behind his line large baggage trains moving away 
along the Vittoria road in the plain of Pampeluna, and bodies 
of troops in motion northward ^ — ^the enemy was about to raise 
the siege, and was only offering a rearguard action in order to 
cover the retreat of his impedimenta. If pressed he would give 
way at once 

Soult did not believe this, and very rightly ; but being pressed 
by repeated messages he mounted up to the heights behind 
Clausel’s front at 11 a.m. ; if he had chanced to notice it, he 
was just in time to see a solitary horseman ride up the north- 
western slope of the hill of Oricain, and to hear the whole of 
the Allied troops aligned opposite him burst out into a storm of 
tempestuous cheering. Wellington had come upon the ground. 
Soult heard the noise, but (as his dispatches show) did not 
guess its precise cause. He thought that reinforcements had 
just come up for Cole. 

The story of Wellington’s eventful ride from Almandoz to 
Sorauren is a very interesting one. Much irritated at receiving 
no further news from Picton, he had mounted at sunrise and 
ridden over the Col de Velate, taking with him only George Murray, 
his Quartermaster-General, his Military Secretary Fitzroy 
Somerset, and three or four other officers : the bulk of the head- 
quarters staff was to follow at leisure. On arriving at Lanz, the 
first village on the south side of the pass, they heard rumours of 
Pieton’s continued retreat, though they do not seem to have 
met the aide-de-camp whom he had sent off on the preceding 
night to report it. This news was so unexpected and vexatious 
that Wellington halted for a moment, to send back orders to 
Hill to the effect that it was conceivable that affairs might go 
badly on the Pampeluna front. If so, the whole right or 

^ Perhaps Carlos de Espafto’s division, arriving from the south. 

^ All this from the very interesting narrative of Clausers aide-de-camp 
Lemonnier Delafosse (p. 220), who bore the first message to Soult, and was 
(like his chief) much irritated by the Marshal’s caution and refusal to 
commit himself. Clausel had got a completely erroneous notion of the 
enemy’s intentions — ^like Ney at Bussaco. 
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southern wing of the army might have to swing back to the 
line Yrarzon-Tolosaj and Hill would have to direct Ms own two 
divisions, and also Dalhousie, and Pack, with all the artillery 
and baggage, to fall back westward on Lizaso and Lecumberri, 
instead of coining over the Col de Velate tow^ards Pampeluna. 
The Light Division, too, might have to leave the neighbourhood 
of the Bastan, and to retire to Zubieta on the Oyarzun-Lecum- 
berri road, in order to keep up the touch between the main 
army and Graham’s force in front of St. Sebastian. The latter 
general, however, was not to move, unless matters went very 
badly indeed, as the blockade of St. Sebastian must be kept 
up till the last possible minute. But previous orders were to 
stand, unless and until the Commander-in-Chief should send 
new ones : in particular Pack and the 6th Division were 
expected at Olague, and the batteries of Silveira’s division and 
the Light Division might come on to Lanz, as there was an 
artillery road from Olague by which they might be turned off 
eastward if it became necessary K 

On getting five miles farther down the road, Wellington 
halted for another moment at Olague, to leave word that the 
6th Division when it arrived, was to hold that place till 
further notice, and especially to look out for a possible move- 
ment of the French across the hills from Eugui, which must be 
blocked at all costs. Pack must turn all wheeled transport, 
batteries, convoys, &c., arriving from the Col de Yelate off the 
high road to Pampeluna, and send them westward by the side 
road Olague-Lizaso, at which last-named village everything 
must wait for further orders. The closest and most frequent 
communication must be kept up with Hill’s corps, which would 
be wanting to use this same road. Finally, Pack, after resting 
his division and giving it its noonday meal, must be ready to 
march again at a moment’s notice in the afternoon 

1 Quartermaster-General to Sir R. Hill, Supplementary Dispatches^ viii. 
pp. 259-60. 

2 Wellington to Pack, Supplementary Dispatches, viii. p. 122, wrongly 
dated 1 o’clock — it should be 10 o’clock, Wellington was at Sorauren 

by ll....' ■ ■ ■ 

3 Final destination not given — clearly it might be down the high-road 
to Pampeluna ; but if Picton had retreated still further and raised the siege, 
it might be to Lizaso, to join Hill and the rest. 
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Three miles farther down the road, at Ostiz, Wellington found 
waiting for him General Long, with some of the squadrons of 
his Light Dragoons, who were dispersed all along the lines of 
communication, keeping touch with all divisions. Long gave 
the alarming information that Picton had abandoned the 
Linzoain and Zubiri positions during the previous night, and 
was now in the immediate neighbourhood of Pampeluna, where 
he was intending to fight on the San Cristobal heights. The 
French were known to be in pursuit, and a collision might occur 
at any moment — ^indeed might have occurred already, but no 
firing had yet been heard. 

Ostiz is only four miles from Sorauren and six from Viliaba ; 
there was probably time to reach the fighting ground before an 
action might commence. Wellington directed his Quarter- 
master-General to stop behind, and make preparations for 
turning all troops off the Lanz valley road on to the Lizaso road, 
if he should receive further orders in the next hour — everything 
depended on what was going on six miles away. He then went 
off at racing speed down the chaussee, gradually dropping 
behind him all his staff except Fi.tzroy Somerset — ^their horses 
could not keep up with his thoroughbred. Turning the corner 
half a mile from Sorauren, he suddenly came on the whole 
panorama of battle. Cole’s line was visible on the right-hand 
heights stretching away from the Chapel of San Salvador to 
the Col above Zabaldica. On the opposite mountain Taupin’s 
and Vanderraaesen’s divisions were moving along the crest 
towards Sorauren and the Ulzama valley : cavalry vedettes 
were pushing ahead of them all over the slopes, looking for 
paths or British outposts. They were only a mile away at most. 
There was just time, and no more, to join Cole and take over 
the direction of affairs. Wellington put on full speed till he 
reached Sorauren bridge, and then (with his usual cool-blooded 
calculation of risks and moments) dismounted, and wrote a 
short order to Murray in pencil, using the cap-stone of the bridge 
end as his table. While he was writing the thirteen hurried lines, 
he was much distracted by well-intentioned peasants, who 
flocked around him with shouts that the French were coming 
down into the other end of the village. But the dispatch reads 
clearly enough. Murray is informed that the high road is 
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blocked by the presence of the French at Sorauren ; all troops, 
therefore, must turn off on to the side-road Oiague-Lizaso, both 
Pack and the artillery, and also Hill’s corps. The latter must 
march at once from the Bastan, and get across the Col de Velate 
by nightfall if it could, leaving a rearguard to hold the pass 
against any possible pursuit by D’Erlon. The Tth Division 
near Santesteban should also come across by the Puerto de 
Arraiz to Lizaso. Orders for the further movements of all 
troops would be sent to Lizaso as soon as possible 

Fitzroy Somerset dashed out of the village at its northern 
end with the completed dispatch, just as the French chasseurs 
came exploring into its other end. He was not seen, or at least 
not pursued, and Murray received the orders, which made 
Lizaso the concentration point of all the central divisions of 
the army in half an hour, and set to work to amplify them and 
to forward them to their destinations. As Wellington very 
truly observed, several hours were gained by sending back 
Somerset by the straight road, and in particular the 6 th Division 
was able to reach Lizaso by dark, and to get a good rest for the 
march of the next day to the battle-field 

1 Wellington described his ride to Larpent, his Judge- Advocate General, 
a week later, in the following terse language (Larpent, p. 242) : ‘ At one 
time it was rather alarming, certainly, and a close run thing. When I 
came to the bridge of Sorauren I saw French on the hills on one side, and 
it was clear that we could make a stand on the other hill, in our position 
of the 28th, but I found that we could not keep Sorauren, as it was exposed 
to their fire and not to ours. I was obliged to write my orders accordingly 
at Sorauren, to be sent back instantly. For if they had not been dispatched 
back directly, by the way I had come, I must have sent them four leagues 
round, a quarter of an hour later. I stopped therefore to write accordingly, 
people saying to me all the time, “ The French are coming I ” “ The 
French are coming I ” I looked pretty sharp after them every now and 
then, till I had completed my orders, and then set off. I saw them just 
near the one end of the village as I went out of it at the other end. And 
then we took up our ground,’ Wellington then added, in a confidential 
moment, that there need have been no fuss or trouble, if only Cole had kept 
sending the proper; information on the 26th and 27th. If only his intention 
of going right back to Pampeluna had been known earlier, the 6th and 7th 
Divisions could have been up on the 27th, and Hill’s corps too, which had 
been kept at Irurita and Berueta for 36 hours, because the situation in the 
south was concealed by Cole’s reticence. * We should have stopped the 
French much sooner.’ 

2 French critics expressed surprise that Wellington did not tell Pack 
to fall on Clausel’s flank and rear. But the 6th Division, attacking from 
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Meanwhile, Wellington, now all alone, rode up the steep 
track which rises from Sorauren to the pilgrimage-chapel on 
the height above, and was presently among the skirmishing line 
of O’Toole’s Ca9adores, who were holding that corner of the 
front. His familiar but unobtrusive silhouette — ^the short 
frock-coat, small plumeless cocked hat fitting down tight over 
the great Roman nose, and wiry thoroughbred — was at once 
recognized — ^the Portuguese set up the cry of ‘ Douro,’ with 
which they were wont to greet him — recalling the first victory 
in which English and Portuguese co-operated, and also 
his first title of nobility : the noise swelled into the hoarse 
cheers of the British soldier as it passed up the line towards the 
CoL The 4th Division, which had been grumbling bitterly since 
it had been on the retreat, suddenly felt the atmosphere change. 
‘ I never can forget the joy which beamed in every countenance 
when his Lordship’s presence became known. It diffused a 
feeling of confidence throughout all ranks. No more dispiriting 
murmurs on the awkwardness of our situation : now we began 
to talk of driving the French over the frontier as a matter of 
course Wellington halted in front of Ross’s brigade, and 
for a long time studied the French movements through a tele- 
scope. He easily made out Soult himself, who was conferring 
•with Clausel and other staff -officers in a conspicuous group. 
Napier says that he observed that the Marshal would have 
heard the cheering, and would try to make out what it was 
about, before taking any serious step : ‘ that will give time for 
the 6th Division to arrive, and I shall beat him.’ There is no 
corroboration for this story, though it may be true : Napier 
was in England on July 28th, and speaks only from hearsay. 
But an eye-witness present on the spot says that General Ross, 
as his chief continued to focus the French staff, ventured the 
remark that ' this time Soult certainly meditates an attack,’ to 
which Wellington, with the glass still to his eye, replied, ‘ It 
is just probable that I shall attack Mm And this thought 

Olague, would have been out of touch with the rest of the army, and 
Wellington did not believe in attacks by isolated corps uncombined with 
the main army, and unable to communicate with it. See Dumas’ Campagne 
du Marichal Soult, p. 163. 

1 Bainbrigge’s narrative in Smyth’s History of the XXth, p. 396. 

® Ibid. Bainbrigge was standing close to both. 
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seems to be corroborated by a remark which Wellington made 
six days after to Judge Larpent, to the effect that he should and 
could have done more on the 27th The French army was 
but half arrived — only ClauseFs three divisions were up, and 
Reille was at 11 a.m. still miles away. The enemy was tempting 
Providence by marching across the Allied front, just as Blarmont 
had done at Salamanca a year before. 

Whether Soult was stopped from an early attack, by guessing 
that the cheers on Cole’s front implied the arrival of Wellington, 
seems more than doubtful. There is, of course, no trace of such 
an idea in the French dispatches — naturally it would not have 
been mentioned. But the one personal narrative which we 
have from a member of the group of Soult’s staff-officers whom 
Wellington was eyeing, is to the effect that Clausel was at the 
moment trying to persuade the Marshal to attack at once, 
though only half his force was up, that Soult utterly refused 
to do so, spread out his maps, and finally took his lunch and a 
nap after it. ^ Clausel meanwdiile leaning against an oak was 
literally beating his forehead with rage, muttering “ Who could 
go to sleep at such a moment ” 2/ 

What is certain is that Soult’s dispatch to Paris says that he 
had discovered that Wellington had arrived in the afternoon, 
which would seem to show that he did not know by personal 
observation that he had come up at 11 a.m. He says, also, that 
at the moment of his own arrival the Allies had 30,000 men in 
line, including all the blockading troops from Pampeluna, which 
rendered it necessary to make a thorough examination of their 
position, and to get up ail the divisions To discover the exact 
ground on which the enemy intended to fight, it proved neces- 
sary to make demonstrations or partial attacks. 

Two of these were executed : the spur held by the two 
Spanish battalions, above Zabaldica, was so close in to the 
French position, that it was thought worth while to make an 
attempt to occupy it. A regiment of Conroux’s division was 
sent up from the village to storm it, but was handsomely 
repulsed, when near the top of the slope, by a charge in line of 

^ Larpent, p. 243. 

® Lemonnier-Delafosse, p. 219. 

» Soult to Clarke, July 28. 
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these corps (Principe and Pravia of O’Donneirs Andalusian 
Reserve), ClanseFs report says that his men " took the hill 
but could not keep it,’ but many British eye-witnesses on the 
slope above say that the summit was never reached. Clausel 
estimates the loss of his regiment at 100 men, Soult gives the 
more liberal estimate of 200. The repulse showed plainly 
enough that the whole hill of Oricain was to form part of the 
Allies’ position, and that they intended to fight for every inch 
of it. 

Late in the afternoon Soult directed Foy, who had now 
reached Alzuza on the extreme French left, to demonstrate 
against the heights of Huarte, so as to discover the end of the 
British line, and the strength in which it was held. Foy sent 
forward two regiments in column down the slope toward the 
Egues river, while showing the rest of his troops on the hill 
behind. When the French got within cannon shot, Picton 
brought up the whole 3rd Division to the crest, and R. Hill’s 
and Ponsonby’s heavy cavalry showed themselves in front of 
the village of Gorraiz, covering his flank. The divisional battery 
fired a few rounds at the columns, which at once swerved and 
retired in haste. Foy could report that the Huarte heights were 
held in strength, and by all arms. 

This was the last incident of the day — shortly afterwards a 
heavy thunderstorm swept down from the Pyrenees, darkened 
the twilight, and drenched both armies. The same thing had 
happened on the eve of Salamanca^ — and was to happen again 
on the eve of Waterloo. 

Far more important than the trifling skirmishes of the 
afternoon were the arrangements for the morrow — orders and 
dispatches, which the rival commanders were evolving during 
the evening hours. Soult felt himself still blocked in the valley 
of the Arga and wanted to deploy — ^was it possible to get his 
long column of guns and cavalry out of the defile— and if so, 
how ? Was there a possibility of extending to the left beyond 
Foy’s present position, or to the right beyond Sorauren, the 
limit of ClauseFs occupation ? Or must the Oricain heights be 
captured at all costs before the army could get into a proper 
order of battle ? Could any immediate help be expected from 
D’Erlon, whose tiresome letter of the 26th had come to hand, 
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showing that he was no farther forward than Elizondo on that 
night ? He w^as not doing his best to occupy the enemy in his 
fronts and there was a danger that Hill might arrive at Sorauren 
long before the corps that had been set the task of occupying 
his attention. 

There would appear to have been something like a council of 
war at the French head-quarters in the evening, in which 
Clausel, Reilie, Gazan, the Chief of the Staff,' and probably 
other officers took part._ Clausal wished to extend the line 
northward up the valley of the Ulzama, and to turn the flank 
of the wffiole Oricain position. The objection to this was that 
the transport and guns could not follow over the mule-tracks 
which must be used ; they were blocked in the Arga valley as 
long as the Allies held the heights commanding the main road. 
Moreover, reports had come in that British troops were descend- 
ing on to Sorauren by the Lanz valley road, who would take 
in flank any attempt of Clausel to turn the Oricain position. 
(This seems to refer to the arrival of the 6th Division at Olague, 
but Long’s cavalry was also visible up the chaussee.) And an 
extension of the French right to the heights westward would 
make the whole line of battle very long and weak : how could 
Reille’s three divisions take over the whole ground from 
Sorauren to Alzuza ? Aftei much discussion Soult decided in 
favour of a concentric attack on the whole Oricain position by 
five of his six divisions, while only Foy should remain out on 
the left, observing and containing the British force on the 
Huarte hills. ClauseFs three divisions should attack Cole’s line 
from Sorauren to the Col, two of Reille’s divisions should 
co-operate, by assailing the Col and the Spaniards’ Hill south of 
it. Some guns should be got to the front if possible, and Foy 
should be lent some cavalry, who must climb over the hills to 
cover his flank. Details would have to be settled on the 
morrow, also the transference of troops, who could not move in 
the dark over steep and unknown ground. Yet there was an 
uneasy feeling that too much time had been lost already — Soult 
notes a rumour that Wellington had announced the approach 
of four more British divisions. Even the arrival of D’Erlon 
could not compensate for this, and it did not look as if D’Erlon 
was likely to appear early on the 28th. 
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Wellington, moved the troops who were on the ground very 
little that evening— only relieving the Portuguese battalion 
which was in reserve on the hill above Zabaldica by a British 
regiment of Anson’s brigade— the 40th Foot — ^and sending two 
of O’Donnell’s battalions to Ollocarizqueta, to watch the moun- 
tain road west of Sorauren, by which it was conceivable that 
Clausel might try to turn the hill of Oricain. He had got news 
that French troops had been seen beyond Sorauren, and did not 
want to have them prying too close behind this flank, or observ- 
ing the paths by which he intended to bring up his reserves on 
that side. 

For his main attention that afternoon was devoted to drawing 
up the orders for the divisions coming from the Bastan, which 
he had promised to send to Murray, in the note that Fitzroy 
Somerset bore from the bridge of Sorauren. At 4 o’clock he 
sent off the all-important dispatch \ It will be remembered 
that his last orders provided for the successive arrival at Lizaso 
of the 6th and 7th Divisions, of the whole corps of Hill, and of the 
artillery, and divisional baggage trains of all the troops. 

Pack was to start from Lizaso at dawn, and to move as 
rapidly as possible along the country road by Marcalain to 
Ollocarizqueta, which goes along the back of the hills that form 
the right bank of the valley of the Ulzama. At the last-named 
village (which he would find held by two Spanish battalions) he 
would be only five miles from Cole’s flank, and in a position 
to strengthen or cover it. A supplementary note ^ warned Pack 
that if any French were found anywhere on the way he must 
not let himself be turned off ; even if it came to leaving the 
road and taking to mountain tracks, the 6th Division must 
arrive at its destination. The artillery and the reserve of 
infantry ammunition were to follow Pack, unless serious opposi- 
tion were offered to him, in which case they must return to 
Lizaso, and from thence turn on to Yrurzun. 

Dalhousie and Hill had already had orders to march on 
Lizaso, the one by the Puerto de Arraiz, the other by the Velate. 
Both had a long march, but Wellington hoped that they might 
reach Lizaso during the night of the 27th-28th. If the men 

^ Supplementary Dispatches, viii. p. 123. 

» Ibid., p. 124. 
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were not over-fatigued, all three divisions should follow Pack 
to Ollocarizqueta, after being given a suitable time of rest. All 
impedimenta likely to hinder rapid marching, and the wounded 
from the Maya fight, were to be directed from Lizaso to Yrurzun. 
Murray had already, acting on the orders of the Sorauren Bridge 
dispatch of 11 a.m., sent the route for Lizaso to Hill and Dal- 
housie, adding some precautions of his own, to the effect that 
they should leave small rearguards at the passes, to detain 
D’Erlon if he should come up. Moreover, he had spread out 
the 1st Hussars of the K.G.L. along the roads, to keep up touch 
between all the divisions on the move, and also between Lizaso 
and the Light Division, now at Zubieta. The only addition 
made by Wellington’s new orders was the all-important one 
that everything of the fighting sort that came to Lizaso was to 
march for the main army, but all baggage for Yrurzun, 

Of the arrangements thus made, that for Pack worked per- 
fectly — he was at Ollocarizqueta with the 6th Division before 
10 a.m. on the morning of the 28th. But Hill and Dalhousie 
were detained in the passes by the storm of the evening of the 
27th, and only reached Lizaso so late on the 28th that they were 
of no use in the fighting of that day. As Wellington observed 
to Larpent they could both have got into the battle of 
Sorauren if they had been given a longer march on the 26th, but 
ignorance of Cole’s and Picton’s retreat had prevented him from 
starting them early enough. However, the 6th Division alone 
sufficed to settle the matter. 

The morning of the 28th was fine and bright — the storm of 
the preceding night seemed to have cleared the clouds from the 
hills, and the eye could range freely over a very wide landscape. 
Not only was the battle front of each army visible to the other, 
but from the high crest on or behind each position, a good deal 
could be made out of what was going on in the rear. This was 
more the case with the French line than with the British : 
Wellington’s usual plan of keeping his main force behind the 
sky-line had great efficacy on such lofty ground as that of the 
heights of Oricain. 

Soult spent the long hours of the July morning in moving his 
troops to the positions which had been selected on the previous 

* See above, p. 661. 
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night. Conroux’s division, abandoning Zabaldiea, marched over 
the Mils in the rear of ClauseFs other divisions, and occupied 
Sorauren village — ^relieving there some of Taupin’s battalions, 
which shifted a little to their left. To replace Conroux at 
Zabaldiea Lamartiniere came up from Iroz, and deployed one 
brigade (Gauthier’s) in front of theSpaniards’ Hill, while the other 
(Menne’s) remained in reserve beside the Arga, with two regi- 
ments across the high road and the third on the slopes east of 
the river. Maucune’s division, starting up the slopes from the 
rear of Iroz, took post on the heights immediately opposite the 
Col, with its right touching the left of Vandermaesen. Two 
regiments were in front line exactly in face of the Col, a third 
somewhat farther to the left, keeping touch with Lamartiniere’s 
brigade near Zabaldiea. The other brigade (Montfort’s) was 
placed in reserve farther up the mountain Pierre Soult’s 
light cavalry regiments disentangled themselves from the long 
cavalry and artillery column in the rear, and picked their way 
up the heights southward till they reached Foy’s position, from 
which they extended themselves to the left, till they reached as 
far as the village of Elcano. Four howitzers were chosen out 
of the batteries in the rear, and brought forward to the front of 
Zabaldiea, a position in which it was hoped that their high- 
trajectory fire might reach effectively the Allies on the Col and 
the Spanish Hill. These were the only French cannon used that 
day, except some mule-guns employed by Clausel on the side of 
Sorauren. 

The greater part of these movements were perfectly visible 
to Wellington, though some of them were intermittently screened 
from sight when the marching columns dipped into dead ground, 
or were passing through thickets. They took up so many hours 
that he wrote to Graham at 10.30 that it looked as if Soult was 
not inclined to attack. Meanwhile, the only British force on 
the move was the 6th Division, which had been marching since 
daylight, and arrived about 10 a.m. at Ollocarizqueta. On 
getting news of its presence, Wellington ordered it to move by 
a country road which comes across a crack in the hills west of 
the Ulzama not far from the village of Oricain, and after 
reaching that river to keep its Portuguese brigade on the 

^ Reports of Maucune and Lamartiniere dated August 3rd and 4th, 
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western bank, its two British brigades on the eastern, and so 
to advance til! it should arrive facing Sorauren, prolonging 
Cole’s left in the lower ground, and covering him from any 
attempt to turn his flank. About noon Pack’s leading troops 
began to appear — these were Madden’s Portuguese on the left 
of the division, working along the hillside west of the Ulzama. 

Now the ‘ zero ’ hour for the general attack on the whole 
Allied front had been fixed by Soult for 1 o’clock, but long before 
that hour Clause! was informed by an exploring officer, whom 
he had sent to the hills on the other side of the Ulzama, beyond 
his right, that a heavy British column was visible coming from 
the direction of Marcalain, obviously to join the British left 
Now the French general had been thinking of turning Cole’s 
flank on this side, and had actually got troops some little way 
up the Ulzama valley beyond Sorauren. But hearing of Pack’s 
approach and of his strength, he determined that he must now 
turn his attention to fending off this move against his own 
flank, and that the effort would absorb no small portion of his 
troops. Conroux’s division had been originally intended for 
the attack of the north-west corner of the Oricain heights, to 
the right (French) of the chapel, while Taupin was to make the 
chapel itself his objective ; Vandermaesen was to strike at the 
centre of Cole’s position, and Maucune to attack the Col. But 
Clausel determined that, in order to make the general frontal 
attack feasible, he must at once stop the forward march of 
Pack, and keep him at a distance, while the other divisions 
made their great stroke. Accordingly he called in his right wing 
detachments, and having concentrated Conroux’s strong divi- 
sion (7,000 bayonets) he ordered it, at 12.30, to deploy across 
the valley of the Ulzama below Sorauren and advance in two 
lines of brigades against the approaching British column. This 
movement — ^probably a necessary one — brought on the first 
clash of battle, half an hour before the appointed time for the 
general movement. Clausel at the same moment sent word to 
the other divisions to attack at once ; but they were not quite 
ready, the fixed hour not having yet been reached. 

But Conroux pushed up the valley farther than was prudent, 
for when he was some half a mile beyond Sorauren, he found 
^ ClauseUs report of August 2. 
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himself encompassed on three sides — ^Madden’s Portuguese 
pushing forward along the hill on the other side of the river, 
turned in on his right flank, some of Ross’s skirmishers on the 
slopes west of the chapel of San Salvador came down and began 
to fire upon his left flank, while the main body of the 6th Divi- 
sion — Stirling’s brigade deployed in front line, Lambert’s 
supporting in column — met him face to face in the low ground. 
The concentric fire was too heavy to be stood, and Conroux had 
to give back, fighting fiercely, till he had the support of the 
village of Sorauren at his back : there the battle stood still, for 
Pack had orders to cover Cole’s flank, not to attack the enemy’sh 

Meanwhile, the general frontal attack was being delivered by 
the other French divisions, starting from the right, as each got 
forward on receiving Clausel’s orders to anticipate the fixed 
hour and advance at once. Hence the assault was made in 
echelon of brigades from the right, Taupin’s two brigades being a 
little ahead of Vandermaesen’s, and Vandermaesen’s perceptibly 
earlier on the , hill than the brigade of Maucune which attacked 
at the CoL The separate assault by Lamartiniere on the 
Spaniards’ Hill is definitely stated by that general to have been 

^ There is a most curious and difficult point in this history of the first 
phase of the action. Clausel says, and he is of course a primary authority, 
that though Conroux was already deeply engaged with the 6th Division, 
‘ was being fired on from all sides, was suffering severe losses, and had 
already had one of his brigadiers disabled ’ [Schwitter], he told him that 
he must join in the attack ‘ swerving to the left so as to mount the hill in 
the direction originally assigned to him % which was done and Conroux 
immediately repulsed. I cannot see how this was physically possible. 
How could Conroux, if already disadvantageously engaged with the 
6th Division, and ‘ fired at from all sides break off this fight and attack 
any point of the hill of Orieain ? If he had gone away in that direction, 
who was there to hold Sorauren against Pack’s people, who were pressing in 
on it, and (as Clamel says) only a musket-shot away from it? As far as 
I can make out, Conroux must have been sufficiently employed in fending 
off Pack and maintaining Sorauren, so as to cover the flank of the other 
divisions, for the next hoiuf or two. No other authority but Clausel gives 
any hint that Conroux got away from Pack and joined in the general 
assault. And I am constrained to think that Clausel (strange as it may 
seem) is making a misstatement — and that when Conroux is said to have 
been ordered to attack the hill by swerving to the left, he can only have 
been keeping off Pack, I note that Vidal de la Blache and Mr. Fortescue 
try to accept ClauseFs story, but that General Beatson (With Wellington 
in the Pyrenees, pp. 170-2) ignores it. 
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made at 12 o ‘clock — earlier, apparently, than the others — ^bnt 
he is contradicted by Reille, in command on this front, who says 
that it started t?m une heure. This is much more likely to be 
correct. 

The assault on the hill of Oricain bears a remarkable likeness 
to the battle of Bussaco, both being attacks by a series of 
brigade columns on a steep hill, with every disadvantage except 
numbers to the assailant. Cole’s position was singularly like 
that of Picton in the battle of 1810, the main differences being 
that the hillside was not quite so steep or quite so high, and was 
strewn with clumps of brushwood in its lower slopes, while the 
Bussaco ground only shows heather and a little gorse. At the 
Portuguese fight the defenders of the hill had some help from 
artillery — at the Navarrese fight none. On the other hand, Cole 
had a shorter line to defend, and more men to hold it. Reynier 
attacked with 13,000 infantry — Clausel with 20,000 — including 
in each case unengaged reserve brigades. Picton held the slopes 
of San Antonio de Cantaro with 6,800 men — Cole had about 
11,000 at Oricain — the proportional difference therefore between 
the attacking and the defending force was much the same By 
an odd chance no less than four French regiments climbed both 
these deadly hills (17th Leger, 31st Leger, 47th and 70th Line) ; 
but the only officer who has left us his narrative of both fights 
does not chance to have compared them, though he was a com- 
petent observer and a fluent writer None of Cole’s regiments, 
on the other hand, had been engaged at Bussaco, though eight 
of them were present on that field in unattacked sectors of 
Wellington’s line. 

The direction of the attack of the six French brigades which 
mounted the hill of Oricain was such that in their first advance 
Taupin’s right brigade (Lecamus) attacked Ross ; his left 
brigade (Bechaud) came in where Ross’s and Campbell’s lines 
met : both Vandermaesen’s were opposed to Campbell’s centre 
and right ; Maucime’s front brigade tackled Anson at the Col, 


^ I include, in reckoning Pieton’s force at Bussaco, his own division and 
the three battalions of Leith’s first brigade which brought him help. In 
Cole’s Oricain figures are reckoned the 4th Division, Byhg’s brigade, 
Campbell’s Portuguese, and two Spanish regiments. 

2 Lemonnier-Delafosse of the 31st L^ger. 
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and Gauthier of Lamartiniere’s division assailed the 40th and 
the Spaniards on the slopes above Zabaldica. The six brigades 
made 15,000 bayonets in all — ^the rear brigades of Maucune and 
Lamartiniere not being counted, for they never closed. Conroux 
was paired off against Pack in the low ground, fighting against 
numbers not much inferior to his own. 

Lecamus’s brigade, starting from a short distance south of 
Sorauren, made for the north-west corner of the heights, — its 
four battalion columns screened by their eight compagnies 
d^ilite in a dense swarm much thicker than the usual French 
skirmishing line. This column, the first up the hill, pushed 
before it the light companies of the British 20th and 23rd, and 
the 7th Portuguese Cagadores, and won its way nearly to the 
crest, when it was charged by Ross with the whole Fusilier 
Brigade and thrown violently down hill. It was not pursued 
far, and ultimately rallied, but was for some time out of action. 
The Fusiliers had hardly resumed their former position and 
reformed, when the second French column came up the hill 
a little way to the left of the last attack, aiming at the 
Chapel of San Salvador. This was the five battalions of 
Bechaud’s brigade, which had in front of it the line of the 10th 
Ca^adores, supported by Ross’s right-hand battalion and the 
left battalion of Campbell’s Portuguese. This column actually 
reached the summit, driving the Cagadores before it, and estab- 
lished itself by the chapel, but was finally thrown down by a 
flank attack of Ross’s left-hand battalions, while it was heavily 
engaged with the 7th Fusiliers and Campbell’s 10th Line in 
front. It rallied only a short way down the hill, as there was 
no pursuit. 

This fight was still in progress when Vandermaesen’s two 
brigades came up the hill, each in a single column preceded by 
a heavy screen of tirailleurs. They came into collision with 
Campbell’s centre and left, drove in his Ca§adores ^ and light 

^ This exceptional use of grenadiers in the skirmishing line, I get from 
an observation of Bainbrigge of the 20th, who expresses his surprise that 
the troops with whom he was engaged, though acting as were 

not light infantry, but men in tall bearskin caps like the Guard, ‘ some of 
the finest-looking soldiers I ever met ’ (p. 400) . 

^ The 10th Ca^adores, CampbeU’s light battalion, was a very weak 
unit of only 250 bayonets. 
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companies, and forced their way right to the summit, after a 
very sharp exchange of fire. Cole was obliged to send up 
Stubbs’s Portuguese to strengthen the line, which held for 
some time, but finally gave way on its left, where the 10th Line 
broke, thus exposing the flank of Ross’s 7th Fusiliers, its next 
neighbours along the crest. At the same time Bechaud’s 
brigade, now rallied, came up the hill for a second attack on 
Ross, whose line, or at least the right-hand part of it, lost 
ground and fell back in some disorder. At the same moment 
the French column beyond Vandermaesen— Maucune’s front 
brigade — was attacking the Col. ‘ At that instant,’ wrote 
Clausel to Soult, ‘ I had, despite all the difficulties of the enter- 
prise, some hope of success 

The combat seems to have stood still for a perceptible time — 
the French troops had established themselves on a long strip of 
the crest, and were slowly pushing back Campbell’s left and 
Ross’s right, which had suffered severely and were in bad order. 
But the enemy was also in great confusion — the columns and 
the skirmishing line had dissolved into irregular crowds. The 
men were absolutely exhausted by the steep climb which they 
had just made; and the blasting volleys which they had received 
before reaching the crest had laid low a very large proportion 
of the officers, who had led with reckless courage. There was 
no impetus left in their advance, which was slow and irregular. 

The decision of the fight seems to have started on the very 
highest point of the hill, where Maucune’s front brigade was 
attacking Anson. Here the French never won the crest, and 
were thrown back with extreme violence and terrible loss. The 
laconic report of the division merely says that ‘the advance 
was a complete failure : the troops were repulsed at every point, 
and returned to their original position with the loss of 600 to 
700 men and a coloneP.’ The whole strength of the three 
attacking battalions had been only 2,200 men, and all the 
casualties coming in ten minutes, the column was too hard hit 
to rally. Nor did Maucune choose to send in his rear brigade, 
which was the only intact reserve on the French heights. After 
watching this complete failure of the central assault from behind 

^ Clausel’s report of August 2. 

® D’Haw of the 34th L^ger. 
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Anson’s line, and noting the demoralization of the enemy, 
Wellington took the very bold step of ordering two of Anson’s 
three battalions \ the 3/27th and l/48th, to descend from their 
own ground, and fall on the flank of Vandermaesen’s division, 
which was advancing slowly and in disorder, pushing back 
Campbell’s and Stubbs’s Portuguese. He left only the 2nd Pro- 
visional (2nd and 2/53rd) to hold the high point from which 
Maucune had just been repulsed. At the same time Byng’s 
brigade, hitherto kept in reserve a quarter of a mile back, on the 
centre of the hill, was ordered to advance and support Ross. 

The diagonal down-hill charge of the 3/27th and l/48th was 
swift and irresistible, when falling on the flank of a disordered 
mass. A French observer on the opposite mountain noted and 
admired it. ‘ The enemy’s reinforcements, which he launched 
against our divisions, charged at a running pace, but with such 
order and unity that looking on from a distance one might have 
thought it was cavalry galloping. Hardly had they repulsed 
the troops on their right, when they ran in on the centre, and 
after the centre on to the left. . . . Our men came back four 
times to the assault, but what could three divisions do against 
an army perfectly settled down into its position, which had only 
to receive the shock of troops already half discomfited by 
exhaustion and by the obstacles of an inaccessible hillside 
Wellington merely says, ‘ I ordered the 27th and 48th to charge 
first that body of the enemy which had first established itself 
on the heights (Vandermaesen) and next those on the left 
(Bechaud) : both attacks succeeded, and the enemy was driven 
down with immense loss.’ 

Byng’s brigade was in time to give assistance in the last part 
of the attack, but was only slightly engaged ; its three batta- 
lions had no more than 70 casualties among them \ while the 
27th and 48th counted no less than 389 — a sufficient proof of 
the sort of resistance which they respectively met. 

With the general repulse of the French brigades which had 

» The fourth battalion of the brigade, the l/40th was detached below 
on the Spaniards’ Hill. 

® Lemonnier-Delafosse, pp. 227-8. 

® The Buffs lost only 2 men, the Ist Provisional (2 / 31st and 2 /66th) only 
5 — so can hardly have been engaged,— but the l/57th had 63 casualties. 
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established themselves on the crest, the crisis of the battle was 
over. But sporadic fighting continued for an hour more, owing 
to the gallant obstinacy of the French officers, who at several 
points of the line rallied their battalions and brought them up 
the hill again for partial and obviously futile attacks. As 
Wellington had forbidden all pursuit, the enemy had full power 
to reassemble half-way down the hill and to try his luck again. 
But since the men were tired out, and quite understood that if 
a general assault by six brigades had failed, isolated pushes by 
individual regiments were hopeless, there was no conviction in 
these later attacks. About four o’clock Soult sent orders that 
they must cease, and that all troops must return to their original 
positions. 

It remains to speak of three side-shows of the battle, one of 
which was of great interest and some importance. It will be 
remembered that when the great advance took place about 
1 a.m., Gauthier’s brigade at Zabaldica was told to storm the 
spur opposite, now held by the British 40th and the Spanish 
battalions Pravia and Principe. There was some artillery 
preparation here, the howitzers beside the village having been 
directed to open a high-trajectory fire on the hill. It had, 
however, no effect, and the infantry were put in ere long. 
As to what happened British and French accounts show a 
satisfactory agreement. Gauthier first sent up the 120th, a 
strong three-battalion unit, keeping the 122nd (two battalions) 
in reserve. The attack was frontal, and in one column— 
possibly the presence of Sympher’s battery to the right rear, 
sweeping all the slopes above the Arga river, prohibited any 
flank extension to turn the position. 

Reille, who directed this attack in person from Zabaldica, 
says that the regiment went up the hill with a very strong screen 
of skirmishers (no doubt all the six compagnies d" elite) but in 
great disorder, the pace having been pressed too much up a very 
steep ascent, so that the whole arrived at the crest in a mass. 
The enemy, who had been waiting behind the sky-line, suddenly 
appeared at the critical moment, and opened such a heavy and 
effective fire that the 120th crumpled up and rolled down hill. 
The Allies, contented with the result of their salvo, did not 
pursue, but stepped back behind the crest. Gauthier rallied 
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the defeated regiment half-way down the slope, and brought 
up the 122nd to assist : he then repeated the assault over the 
same ground, and with better success, for the 120th reached 
the crest, and broke up a Portuguese regiment (it was really 
two Spanish battalions), and came to a deadly musketry contest 
with the English regiment posted on the highest ground. There 
was a fusillade almost muzzle to muzzle, but the French regi- 
ment finally gave way ‘ whether from the disadvantage of the 
position or from over-fatigue after twice climbing such steep 
slopes The 122nd, coming up just too late, then delivered a 
similar attack, and suffered a similar repulse. Both regiments 
were then rallied half-way down the slope, and kept up from 
thence a scattering fire, until Soult’s orders came to withdraw 
all the line, in consequence of the defeat of ClauseFs divisions. 
This exactly tallies with the narratives of the British officers of 
the 40th, who also speak of three attacks, the first easily foiled — 
a mere rush of skirmishers — the second very serious, and 
rendered almost fatal by the incomprehensible panic of the 
Spaniards, who, after behaving very well both on the previous 
day and during the first attack, suddenly broke and fled — ‘ all 
attempts to rally them being ineffectual ’ — over the whole face 
of the hill behind. The rout was only stopped by a desperate 
charge against the front of the leading French battalion, which 
was successful contrary to every expectation and probability. 
For the 40th, who had suffered considerable loss in the combat 
of Linzoain two days before, had only 10 officers and 400 men 
in line, and were attacking a column of nearly 2,000 men. This 
column had been cast down hill, and the men of the 40th had 
barely been reformed — ^they showed a great wish to pursue and 
came back reluctantly — when the third French attack, that of 
the 122nd, was delivered with resolution and steadiness but 
without success. Even then the fight was not over, for after 
an interval the enemy came up the hill again, in disorder but 
with drums beating and eagles carried to the front, the officers 
making incredible efforts to push the men forward. They did 
not, however, get to the crest, but, after rolling up to within 
twenty-five yards of it, stood still under the heavy musketry 
fire, and then fell back, completely ‘ fought out i.’ 
i The above narrative is reconstructed from Reille’s two reports (the 
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Reiile’s report declares that Gauthier’s brigade only lost 
‘ 50 killed and several hundred wounded ’ — say 850 in all — ^in 
this combat. The British 40th had 129 casualties — the Spanish 
battalions on their flanks 192. If a brigade of five battalions 
and 8,300 bayonets allowed itself to be stopped by a single 
battalion in the last phases of the combat, after suffering a loss 
of only one man in nine, there must have been something wrong 
with it, beside bad guidance. One would suspect that Reille 
is understating casualties in the most reckless fashion. 

While this fight was going on by the banks of the Arga, there 
was another in progress on the other flank of the hill of Oricain, 
on the banks of the Ulzama. The 6th Division had been inter- 
mittently engaged with Conroux’s troops during the whole time 
of the French assaults on the heights. When it was seen that 
Ciausel’s men were ‘ fought out ’ and falling back. Pack made 
an effort to utilize the moment of the French debacle by cap- 
turing Sorauren. He brought up his divisional guns (Brandreth’s 
battery) to a position close to the village, and sent forward the 
light companies of the two British brigades to press in upon its 
south side, while Madden’s Portuguese, on the other bank of the 
river, tried to get into it from the rear on the north side. The 
attack failed, indeed was never pushed home, Sorauren being 
too strongly held. The guns had to be drawn back, many horses 
and some gunners having been shot down. Pack himself was 
severely wounded in the head, and Madden’s brigade lost 
800 men. Wellington sent down from the hill to order the attack 
to cease, for even if Sorauren had been taken, the rest of his 
front-line troops were in no condition to improve the advantage^. 

While this was going on upon the extreme left, an almost 
bloodless demonstration was in progress on the extreme right, 
where Foy, as on the previous day, had been ordered to keep 
Picton employed. He showed his infantry in front of Alzuza, 
and pushed forward the considerable body of light cavalry 

divisional report of Lamartini^jre, however, is useless) and from narratives 
of Stretton of the 40th in Maxwell’s Peninsular Sketches^ and Mills in the 
history of the regiment by Smythies. 

1 There is little about this affair in the British narratives. Diarists were 
rare in the 6th Division. The only point of interest I found in them is 
the mention of mule-guns used by the French. 
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which had been lent him to his left flank by Elcano, till their 
skirmishers had got into collision with those of the British 
Hussar Brigade, along the river Egues. There was much 
tiraillade but few casualties on either side ; the lOtli Hussars 
were driven across the river, but were replaced by the 18th, 
who kept the French in check for the rest of the day. Pierre 
Soult showed no intention of closing, and Stapleton Cotton had 
been warned by Wellington that his four brigades were intended 
for flank-protection not for taking the offensive. The afternoon, 
therefore, passed away in noisy but almost harmless bickering 
between lines of vedettes. Foy in his report expressed himself 
contented with having kept a larger force than his own occupied 
all day. 

Thus ended this second Bussaco, a repetition in its main lines 
of the first, and a justification of the central theory of Welling- 
ton’s tactical system. Once more the line, in a well-chosen posi- 
tion, and with proper precautions taken, had proved itself able to 
defeat the column. The French made a most gallant attempt 
to storm a position held by much inferior numbers, but extremely 
strong. They were beaten partly — as all the critics insisted — 
by the fact that men who have just scaled a hill of 1,000 feet are 
inevitably exhausted at the moment when they reach its crest, 
but much more by the superiority of fire of the line over the 
column when matters came to the musketry duel. The French 
generals had learnt one thing at least from previous experience 
— ^they tried to sheathe and screen the column by exceptionally 
heavy skirmishing lines, but even so they could not achieve 
their purpose. The only risk in Wellington’s game was that 
the enemy’s numbers might be too overwhelming— if, for 
example, the 6th Division had not been up in time on July 28th, 
and Clausel had been able to put in Conroux’s division (7,000 
extra bayonets) along with the rest, operating against Ross’s 
extreme flank, it is not certain that the heights of Oricain could 
have been held. But Wellington only offered battle, as he did, 
because he was reljdng on the arrival of the 6th Division. If he 
had known on the night of the 27th that it could not possibly 
come up in time, he would probably have accepted the unsatis- 
factory alternative policy of which he speaks in several dis- 
patches, that of raising the siege of Pampeluna and falling back 
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on Ymrzun. ‘ I hope we should in any case have beaten the 
French at last, but it must have been further back certainly, 
and probably on the Tolosa road V 

Soult is said to have felt from the 26th onward — his original 
project of a surprise followed by a very rapid advance having 
failed — ‘ une veritable conviction de non-reussite We could 
well understand this if he really believed — as he wrote to Clarke 
on the evening after the battle — ^that Wellington had 50,000 
men already in line. But this was an ex post facto statement, 
intended to explain his defeat to the Minister ; and we may be 
justified in thinking that if he had really estimated the hostile 
army at any such a figure, he would never have attacked. His 
long delay in bringing on the action may be explained by the 
fact that Reille’s divisions were not on the field before evening 
on the 27th, and that on the 28th it took many hours to re- 
arrange the troops on a terrain destitute of any roads, rather 
than by a fear of a defeat by superior numbers. It might have 
been supposed on the 27th that he was waiting for the possible 
arrival of D’Erlon, but on the morning of the 28th he had 
heard overnight from his lieutenant, and knew that he could 
not reach the battle-front on that day. In his self-exculpatory 
dispatch to Clarke, Soult complains that D’Erlon told him that 
he was blocked by British divisions at Irurita, ‘ but I have no 
doubt that these are the same troops which fell upon General 
Clausel’s flank this afternoon In this he was wrong — D’Erlon 
was speaking of Hill’s and Dalhousie’s divisions, while it was 
Pack (whom D’Erlon had never seen) that rendered a French 
success at Sorauren impossible. 

The loss of the Allied Army was 2,652 — of whom 1,358 were 
British, 1,102 Portuguese, and 192 Spaniards. The heaviest 
casualties fell on the 3/27th in Anson’s brigade, who first 
repulsed Maucune, and then swept away Vandermaesen, and 
the l/7th in Ross’s brigade, the regiment whose flank was 
exposed by the breaking of the 10th Portuguese — which corps 

1 Larpent, p. 221. Cf. Napier, v. p. 226 ; * That will give time for the 
6th Division to arrive, and I shall beat him ’ — words true in thought 
but perhaps never spoken by Wellington, 

2 Lapc^ne, p, 80. 

® Soult to Clarke, report of the battle. 
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also, as was natural, was very hard hit. But all the front-line 
battalions, both British and Portuguese, had considerable 
losses. Soult (as at Albuera) made a most mendacious under- 
statement of his casualties, putting them at 1,800 only. As 
Clausel alone had reported about 2,000, Maucune about 700, 
and Lamartiniere at least 350, it is certain that the Marshal’s 
total loss was over 3,000 — how much over it is impossible to 
say, since the only accessible regimental casualty -lists include 
all men killed, wounded, or missing between July 25th and 
August 2nd. But the chances are that 4,000 would have been 
nearer the mark than 3,000 


^ See statistics in Appendix XXII. 


SECTION XXXVIII : CHAPTER V 


SOULT’S RETREAT, JULY 30-31. THE SECOND BATTLE 
OF SORAUREN 

While the battle of July 28th was being fought, the outlying 
divisions of both Soult’s and Wellington’s armies were at last 
beginning to draw in towards the main bodies. 

Hill, as we have already seen, had received the orders written 
by Wellington on Sorauren bridge at 11 a.m. by the afternoon 
of the same day, and had started off at once with his whole 
force — the three 2nd Division brigades, Silveira’s one brigade, 
and Barnes’s three battalions of the 7th Division. His directions 
were to endeavour to cross the Puerto de Velate that night, so 
as to sleep at Lanz, the first village on the south side of the pass. 
He was to leave a detachment at the head of the defile, to check 
D’Erlon’s probable movement of pursuit. The supplementary 
order, issued at 4 p.m. from the heights of Oricain, directed Hill 
to march from the place where his corps should encamp on the 
night of the 27th (Lanz as was hoped) to Lizaso, abandoning the 
high road for the side road Olague-Lizaso, since the former was 
known to be cut by the French at Sorauren. If the men were 
not over-fatigued when they reached Lizaso, Hill must try to 
bring them on farther, to Ollocarizqueta on the flank of the 
Sorauren position, where the 6th Division would have preceded 
them. 

Similarly Dalhousie with the 7th Division (minus the three 
battalions with Hill) was to march that same evening from 
Santesteban over the Puerto de Arraiz on to Lizaso, to sleep 
there and to march on Ollocarizqueta, like Hill, on the morning 
of the 28th, if the state of the troops allowed it. All the baggage, 
sick, stores, and other impedimenta from the Bastan were also 
directed on Lizaso, but they were to go through it westward 
and turn off to Yrurzmi, not to follow the fighting force to Ollo- 
carizqueta. 

None of these directions worked out as was desired, the main 
hindering cause being the fearful thunderstorm already recorded, 
which raged during the twilight hours of the evening of the 
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27th. Hill had started from Irurita, as directed, keeping as a 
rearguard Ashworth’s Portuguese, who were intended to hold 
the Puerto de Velate when the rest of the column should have 
crossed it. He was nearing the watershed, in the roughest part 
of the road, where it has many precipitous slopes on the left 
hand, when the storm came down, completely blotting out the 
evening light with a deluge of rain, and almost sweeping men 
off their feet. One of Barnes’s officers describes the scene as 
follows : ^ So entangled were we among carts, horses, vicious 
kicking mules, baggage, and broken-down artillery, which 
lined the road, that we could not extricate ourselves. Some 
lighted sticks and candles only added to the confusion, for we 
were not able to see one yard beyond the lights, owing to the 
thick haze, which seemed to render darkness still more dark. 
In this bewildered state many who could not stand were obliged 
from fatigue to sit down in the mire : to attempt going on was 
impossible, except by climbing over the different vehicles that 
blocked the road. In this miserable plight, I seated myself 
against a tree, when weariness caused me, even amidst this 
bustle, mud, and riot, to fall fast asleep All sorts of disasters 
happened : one of Tulloh’s 9-pounders went over the precipice 
with the shaft animals drawn down with it, when the side of the 
roadway crumbled in Ross’s battery lost another gun in a 
similar way, owing to the sudden breaking of a wheel, and many 
carts and mules blundered over the edge. The only thing that 
could be done was to stick to the track, sit down, and wait for 
daylight, which was fortunately early in July. 

When it came, the drenched and miserable column picked 
itself up from the mire, and straggled down the defile of the 
Velate, passing Lanz and turning off at Olague towards Lizaso, 
as ordered. Troops and baggage were coming in all day to this 
small and overcrowded mountain village, in very sorry plight. 
It was of course quite impossible for them to move a mile 
farther on the 28th, and Hill had to write to Wellington that 
he could only hope to move his four brigades on the early 
morning of the 29th.^ 

^ Narrative of Captain G. Wood of the l/82nd, pp. 192-3. 

® See Dickson Papers, Tulloh’s letter, p. 1022. 

® Hill to Quartermaster-General, Supplemeniary Dispatches, viii. p. 142. 
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Lord Dailiousie had fared, as it seems, a little better in 
crossing the Puerto de Arraiz ; he had a less distance to cover, 
but the dispatch from Sorauren bridge only reached him at 
7 p.m. when the rain was beginning. With laudable perse- 
verance he kept marching all night, and reached Lizaso at 
12 noon on the 28th, with ail his men, except a battalion of 
Ca^adores left behind to watch the pass. The condition of the 
division was so far better than that of HiiFs column, that 
Dalhousie wrote to Wellington that he could march again in 
the late afternoon, after six hours’ rest, and would be at or near 
Ollocarizqueta by dawn on the 29th \ though two successive 
night marches would have made the men very weary. This 
the division accomplished, much to its credit, and reached the 
appointed destination complete, for Hill had returned to it the 
three battalions which had saved the day at Maya on the 25th. 

Lizaso on the afternoon of July 28th was a dismal sight, 
crammed with the drenched and worn-out men of seven brigades, 
who had just finished a terrible night march, with large parties 
of the Maya wounded, much baggage and transport with terri- 
fied muleteers in charge, and a horde of the peasants of the 
Bastan, who had loaded their more precious possessions on 
ox-wagons, and started off to escape the French. It took hours 
to sort out the impedimenta and start them on the Yrurzun road. 

There was a general feeling of disaster in the air, mainly owing 
to physical exhaustion, which even the report of the victory of 
Sorauren arriving in the evening could not exorcise. Rumours 
were afloat that Wellington was about to retire again, despite 
of the successes of the afternoon. However, the day being fine, 
the men were able to cook and to dry themselves, and the 7th 
Division duly set out for another night march. 

It was fortunate that the retiring columns were not troubled 
by any pursuit either on the 27th or the 28th. The storm which 
had so maltreated Hill’s column seems to have kept the French 
from discovering its departure. Darmagnac had moved 
forward on the 27th from Elizondo to ground facing Hill’s 
position at Irurita, but had not attempted to attack it, D’Erlon r" 

having decided that it was ‘ tres forte* par elle-mBme, et inatta^ 

* Dalhousie to Quartermaster-General, ibid. 

T y 2 
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quahle, etant gardee par autant de troupes.^ So badly was touch 
kept owing to the rainy evening, that Hill got away unobserved, 
and it was only on the following morning that Darmagnac 
reported that he had disappeared. This news at last inspired 
D’Erlon with a desire to push forward, and on the morning of 
the 28th Abbe took over the vanguard, passed Alniandoz, and 
crossed the Velate, with Darmagnac following in his rear, while 
Maransin — ^kept back so long at Maya — came down in the wake 
of the other divisions to Elizondo. The head of Abbe’s division 
passed the Puerto de Velate, pushing before it Ashworth’s 
Portuguese, who had been left as a detaining force. Abbe 
reported that the pass was full of wrecked baggage, and that 
he had seen guns shattered at the foot of precipices. D’Erlon 
says that 400 British stragglers were gleaned by the way — no 
doubt Maya wounded and footsore men. On the night of the 
2Sth Abbe and Darmagnac bivouacked at and about Lanz, 
Maransin somewhere by Irurita. He left behind one battalion 
at Elizondo to pick up and escort the convoy of food expected 
from Urdax and Ainhoue. 

The light cavalry ^ who accompanied Abbe duly reported 
that Hill had not followed the great road farther than Olague, 
but had turned off along the valley of the upper Ulzama to 
Lizaso ; his fires were noted at evening all along the edge of 
the woods near that village. One patrol of chasseurs, pushing 
down the main road to Ostiz, sighted a similar exploring party 
of Ismert’s dragoons coming from Sorauren, but could not get 
in touch wdth them, as the dragoons took them for enemies and 
decamped. However, the two bodies of French cavalry met 
again and recognized each other at dawn on the 29th, so that 
free communication between the two parts of Soult’s army was 
now established. 

D’Erlon has been blamed by every critic for his slow advance 
between the 26th and the 29th. He was quite aware that it was 
slow, and frankly stated in his reports that he did not attack 
Hill because he could not have turned him out of the position of 
Irurita, not having a sufficient superiority of numbers to cancel 
Hill’s advantage of position. This is quite an arguable thesis — 
D’Erlon had, deducting Maya losses, some 18,000 men: Hill, 
^ 28th linger. ® 22nd Chasseurs. 
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counting in Daihousie who had been placed on his flank by 
Wellington for the purpose of heliiing him if he were pressed, 
had (also deducting Maya losses) four British and three Portu- 
guese brigades, with a strength of about 14,000. If Cameron’s 
and Pringle’s regiments had been terribly cut up at Maya, 
Darmagnac’s and Maransin’s had suffered a perceptibly larger 
loss, though one distributed over more units. D’Erlon was 
under the impression that Hill had three divisions with him, 
having received false information to that effect. If this had 
been true, an assault on the position of Irurita would have been 
very reckless policy. It was not true — only two divisions and 
one extra Portuguese brigade being in line. Yet still the event 
of the combat of Beunza, only three da^^s later, when D’Erlon’s 
three divisions attacked Hill’s own four brigades — no other 
allied troops being present — and were held in check for the 
better part of a day, suggests that D’Erlon may have had good 
justification for not taking the offensive on the 26th or 27th, 
while the 7th Division was at Hill’s disposition. The most odd 
part of his tactics seems to have been the way in which he kept 
Maransin back at Maya and Elizondo so long : this was appa- 
rently the result of fear that Graham might have something to 
say in the contest — an unjustifiable fear as we know now, but 
D’Erlon cannot have been so certain as we are ! The one 
criticism on the French general’s conduct which does seem to 
admit of no adequate reply, is that in his original orders from 
Soult, which laid down the scheme of the whole campaign, he 
was certainly directed to get into touch with the main army as 
soon as possible, though he was also directed to seize the pass of 
Maya and to pursue Hill by Elizondo and the Puerto de Velate. 
If he drew the conclusion on the 26th that he could not hope to 
dislodge Hill from the Irurita position, it was probably his duty 
to march eastward by the Col de Berderis or the Col d’Ispegui 
and join the main body by the Alduides. It is more than doubt- 
ful whether, considering the character of the country and the 
tracks, he could have arrived in time for the battle of Sorauren 
on the 28th. And if Hill had seen him disappear eastward, he 
could have marched to join Wellington by a shorter and much 
better road, and could certainly have been in touch with his 
chief before D’Erlon was in touch with Soult. Nevertheless, it 
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cannot be said that the French general obeyed the order which 
told him that ‘ il ne perdra pas de vue qu'il doit chercher d se 
reunir le plutot possible au reste de Varmee And orders ought 
to be obeyed — ^however difficult they may appear. 

At dawn on the 29th5 therefore, Soult’s troops were in their 
position of the preceding day, and D’Erlon’s leading division 
was at Lanz, requiring only a short march to join the main body. 
But Wellington was in a better position, since he had already 
been joined by the 6th Division, and would be joined in a few 
hours by the 7th Division, which, marching ail night, had reached 
Oilocarizqueta. Hill, with his four original brigades, was at 
Lizaso, as near to Wellington as D’Erlon was to Soult. The 
only other troops which could have been drawn in, if Wellington 
had so originally intended, were the brigades of the Light Divi- 
sion, for wdiich (as we shall see) he made another disposition. 
But omitting this unit, and supposing that the other troops on 
both sides simply marched in to join their main bodies on the 
29th, it was clear that by night Wellington w'ould have a 
numerical equality with his adversary, and this would make 
any further attempts to relieve Pampeluna impossible on the 
part of Soult. 

This was the Marshal’s conviction, and he even overrated the 
odds set against him, if (as he said in his dispatch to Clarke) he 
estimated his adversary’s force on the evening of the 28th at 
50,000 men, and thought that several other divisions would 
join him ere long. In face of such conditions, what was to be 
the next move ? Obviously a cautious general .would have 
decided that his bolt had been shot, and that he had failed. He 
had a safe retreat before him to Roncesvalles, by a road which 
would take all his cavalry and guns ; and D’Erlon had an 
equally secure retreat either by Elizondo and Maya on a good 
road, or by the Alduides, if absolute security were preferred to 
convenience in marching. The country was such that strong 
rearguards could have held off any pursuit. And this may have 
been the Marshal’s first intention, for in his letter to Clarke, 
written on the evening after the battle, before he had any know- 
ledge of D’Erlon’s approach, he said that he was sending back his 
artillery and dragoons on Roncesvalles, since it was impossible 
^ Soult’s general orders of July 23rd. 
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to use them in Navarre, and that he was dispatching them to 
the Bidassoa ‘ where he could make better use of them in new 
operations, which he was about to undertake He was intend- 
ing to remain a short time in his present position with the 
infantry, to see what the enemy would do. No news had been 
received of D’Erlon since the 27th, when he was still at Elizondo, 
declaring that he could not move because he was blocked by a 
large hostile force — ‘ the same force, as I believe, which fell on 
ClausePs flank to-day.’ Further condiment the Marshal evidently 
judged superfluous The column of guns and baggage actually 
marched off on the night of the 28th~-29th. 

But early on the morning of the 29th D’Erlon’s cavalry was 
met, and the news arrived that he was at Lanz, and marching 
on Ostiz, where he would arrive at mid-day, and would be only 
five miles from Sorauren. This seems to have changed the 
Marshal’s outlook on the situation, and by the afternoon he 
had sketched out a wholly different plan of campaign, and one 
of the utmost hazard. As the critic quoted a few pages back 
observed, he recovered his confidence when once he was twenty- 
four hours away from a defeat, and his strategical conceptions 
were sometimes risky in the extreme 

The new plan involved a complete change of direction. 
Hitherto Soult had been aiming at Pampeluna, and D’Erlon was, 
so to speak, his rearguard. Now he avowed another objective — 
the cutting of the road between Pampeluna and Tolosa, with 
the purpose of throwing himself between Wellington and Graham 
and forcing the latter to raise the siege of St. Sebastian He 
had now, as he explained, attracted to the extreme south nearly 
the whole of the Anglo-Portuguese divisions : there was practi- 
cally a gap between Wellington, with the troops about to join 
him, and the comparatively small force left on the Bidassoa. 
He would turn the British left, by using D’Erlon’s corps as his 
vanguard and cutting in north of Lizaso, making for Hernani 
or Tolosa, whichever might prove the more easy goal. He hoped 

^ Souit to Clarke, from Zabaldica, evening ot the 28th. 

® See St. Chamans, quoted above, p. 590. 

® Expressed most clearly, perhaps, in the Orders issued by the Chief of 
the Staff, Gazan, to the Corps-Commanders on July 29 : ‘ L’intention du 
G6n6ral en Chef est do se porter avec toute Parin^e siir la communication 
de Pampelune k St. Estevan.’ 
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that Villatte and the reserves on the Bidassoa might already be 
at Hernani, for D’Erlon had passed on to him an untrustworthy 
report that an offensive had begun in that direction^ as his 
original orders had directed. The manoeuvre would be so 
unexpected that he ought to gain a full day on Wellington — 
D’Erlon was within striking distance of Hill, and should be able 
to thrust him out of the way, before the accumulation of British 
troops about Sorauren, Villaba, and Huerta could come up. 
There was obviously one difficult point in the plan : D’Erlon 
could get at Hill easily enough. But was it certain that the rest 
of the troops, now in such very close touch with Wellington’s 
main body — separated from it on one front of two miles by 
no more than a narrow ravine — would be able to disentangle 
themselves without risk, and to follow D’Erlon up the valley 
of the Ulzama ? When armies are so near that either can bring 
on a general action by advancing half a mile, it is not easy for 
one of them to withdraw, without exposing at least its rear- 
guard or covering troops to the danger of annihilation. 

Soult took this risk, whether underrating Wellington’s initia- 
tive, or overrating the manoeuvring power of his own officers and 
men. It was a gross tactical error, and he was to pay dearly for 
it on the 30th. In fact, having obliged his enemy with a second 
Bussaco on the 28th, he presented him with the opportunity of 
a second Salamanca two days after. For in its essence the wide- 
spread battle of the 30th, which extended over ten miles from 
D’Erlon’s attack on Hill near Lizaso to Wellington’s counter- 
attack on Reille near Sorauren, was, like Salamanca, the sudden 
descent of an army in position upon an enemy who has unwisely 
committed himself to a march right across its front. 

Soult made the most elaborate plans for his manoeuvre— 
D’Erlon was to move from Ostiz and Lanz against Hill : he 
was lent the whole of Treillard’s dragoons, to give him plenty 
of cavalry for reconnaissance purposes ; Clause! was to march 
Taupin’s and Vandermaesen’s troops behind Conroux, who was 
to hold Sorauren village till they had passed him. Conroux 
would then be relieved by Maucune’s division from the high 
ground opposite the Col, and when it had taken over Sorauren 
from him, would follow the rest of Clausel’s troops up the high 
road. Maueune’s vacant position would be handed over to 
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Foy and Lamartiniere, The former was to evacuate AIzuza 
and the left bank of the Arga., where he was not needed, as the 
column of guns and baggage, with its escort of cavalry, had got 
far enough away on the road to Zubiri and Roncesvalles to be 
out of danger. He was then to go up on to the heights where 
Maucune had been posted during the recent battle, as was also 
Lamartiniere. The latter was to leave one battalion, along with 
the corps-cavalry (13th Chasseurs) of Reille’s wing, on the high 
road north of Zabaldica, as an extra precaution to guard against 
any attempt by the enemy to raid the retreating column of 
impedimenta 

Finally, some orders impossible to execute were dictated — 
viz. that all these movements were to be carried out in the 
night, and that both Clausel and Reille were to be careful that 
the British should get no idea that any change in the position 
of the army was taking place ; one general is told that ^ il 
operem son mouvement de maniere d ce que Vennemi ne puisse 
aucunement V apercevoir^^ the other that ‘ il disposera ses troupes 
d maniere que Vennemi ne puisse soupgonner quHl y a de change- 
ment ni de diminution^ Reille was to hold the line Sorauren- 
Zabaldica for the whole day of the 30th, and then to follow 
Clausel with absolute secrecy and silence. Now, unfortunately, 
one cannot move 35,000 men on pathless hillsides and among 
woods and ravines in the dark, mthout many units losing their 
way, and much noise being made. And when one is in touch 
with a watchful enemy at a distance of half a mile only, one can- 
not prevent him from seeing and hearing that changes are going 
on. The orders were impracticable. 

Such were Soult’s plans for the 30th. Wellington’s counter- 
plans do not, on the 29th, show any signs of an assumption of 
the offensive as yet, though it was certainly in his mind. They 
are entirely precautionary, all of them being intended to guard 
against the next possible move of the opponent. The troops 
which had suffered severely in the battle were drawn back into 
second line, Byng’s and Stubbs’s brigades taking over the 
ground held by Ross and Campbell. The 6th Division — ^now 
under Pakenham, Pack having been severely wounded on the 
previous day — occupied the heights north-west of Sorauren, 
^ Ordre du 29 Juillet ; see also Gazan to Reille of same date. 
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continuing the line held on the 28th to the left. Both Cole and 
Pakenham were told to get their guns up, if possible. And when 
Lord Dalhousie came up from Lizaso after his night march, 
his division also was placed to prolong the allied left — ^two 
brigades to the left-rear of the 6th Division, hidden behind a 
high ridge, the third several miles westward over a hill which 
commanded the by-road Ostiz-Marcalain — a possible route for 
a French turning movement 

Originally Wellington had supposed that Hill would reach 
Lizaso earlier than Dalhousie, and had intended that the 2nd 
Division should come down towards Marcalain and Pampeluna, 
while the 7th remained at Lizaso to protect the junction of roads. 
But the storm, which smote Hill worse than it smote Dalhousie, 
had settled matters otherwise. It was the latter, not the former, 
who turned up to join hands with the main army. Accepting 
the change, Wellington directed Hill to select a good fighting 
position by Lizaso, in which he should place the two English 
brigades of the 2nd Division and Ashworth, while Da Costa’s 
Portuguese were to move to Marcalain close to the rear 
brigade which the 7th Division had left in the neighbourhood. 
Thus something like a covering line was provided for any move 
which D’Erlon might make against the British left. Wellington 
was feeling very jealous that day of attempts to turn this flank, 
and took one more precaution which (as matters were to turn 
out) he was much to regret on the 31st. Orders were sent to 
Charles Alten to move the Light Division from Zubieta towards 
the high road that goes from Tolosa to Yrurzun via Lecumberri, 
In ignorance of the division’s exact position, the dispatch 
directed Alten to come down so far as might seem best— Yrurzun 
being named as the farthest point which should be taken into 
consideration Tliis caused Alten to move, by a very toilsome 
night march, from Zubieta, where he would have been very 
useful later on, to Lecumberri, where (as it chanced) he was not 
needed. But this was a hazard of war — ^it was impossible to 

1 Quartermaster-General to Baihoiisie and Hill, Supplementary Biv- 
pa/c/ies, viii. p. 151. 

2 Ibid., Q.M.G. to Hill, p. 152. In this Da Costa’s brigade is called the 
Conde de Amarante’s ditJiSiow, but Campbell had not yet joined Da Costa. 

* Q.M.G. to Alten, Supplementary Dispatches^ viii. pp. 150--1. 
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guess on the 29th the unlikely place where Soult’s army was 
about to be on the 31st. Another move of troops to the Yrurzuii 
road was that Fane’s cavalry brigade, newly arrived from the 
side of Aragon, was directed to Berrioplano, behind Pampeluna 
on the Vittoria road, with orders to get into touch with Lizaso, 
Yrurzun, and Lecumberri. 

Obviously all these arrangements were defensive, and con- 
templated three possible moves on the part of the enemy— 
(1) a renewal of the battle of the 28th at and north of Sorauren, 
with which the 6th and 7th Divisions could deal ; (2) an 
attempt to turn the allied flank on the short circuit Ostiz- 
Marcalain ; (8) a similar attempt by a larger circuit via Lizaso, 
which would enable the enem^^ to get on to the roads Lizaso- 
Yrurzun, and Lizaso-Lecumberri, and so cut the communication 
between Wellington and Graham. The third was the correct 
reading of Soult’s intentions. To foil it Hill was in position at 
Lizaso, with the po'wer to call in first Da Costa, then the 7th 
Division, and much later the Light Division, whose whereabouts 
was uncertain, and whose arrival must obviously come very 
late. But if the enemy should attack Hill with anything more 
than the body of troops which had been seen at Ostiz and Lanz 
(D’Erlon’s corps), Wellington intended to fall upon their main 
corps, so soon as it began to show signs of detaching reinforce- 
ments to join the turning or enveloping column. 

Soult’s manoeuvre had duly begun on the night of the 28th-* 
29th by the retreat of the artillery, the wounded, the train and 
heavy baggage towards Roncesvalles, under the escort of the 
dragoon regiments of Pierre Soult’s division, whose chasseur 
regiments, however, remained with Reille as ' corps cavalry 
On the news of this move going round, a general impression 
prevailed that the whole army w^as about to retire by the road 
on w^hich it had come up. This seemed all the more likely 
because the last of the rations brought from St. J ean-Pied-du-Port 
had been distributed on the battle-morning, and the troops had 
been told on the 29th to make raids for food on all the mountain 
villages on their flanks and rear. They had found little save 
wine — which was more a snare than a help. The perspicacious 
Foy noted in his diary his impression that Soult’s new move 
was not made with any real hope of relieving St. Sebastian or 
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cutting the Allies’ communication, it was in essence a retreat ; 
but, to save his face, the Marshal was trying to give it the 
appearance of a strategic manoeuvre This was a very legiti- 
mate deduction — ^it certainly seemed unlikely that an army 
short of food, and almost equally short of munitions, could be 
asked to conduct a long campaign in a region where it was 
notorious that it could not hope to live b}^ requisitions, and 
would find communication with its base almost impossible. 
It was true that convoys were coming up behind D’Erlon— one 
was due at Elizondo — ^but roads were bad and appointments 
hard to keep. There were orders sent to Bayonne on the 2Sth 
for the start of another — but how many days would it take 
before the army got the benefit ? — a week at least. Men and 
officers marched off on the new adventure grumbling and with 
stomachs ill-filled. 

The result of Soult’s orders was to produce two separate 
actions on the 30th — one between D’Erlon and Hill behind 
Lizaso, in which the French gained a tactical advantage of no 
great importance, the other on the heights along the Ulzama 
between Wellington’s main body and Clausel and Reille, in 
which the French rear divisions were so routed and dispersed 
that Soult had to throw up all his ambitious plans, and rush 
home for safety as fast as was possible. 

The more important action, generally called the Second Battle 
of Sorauren, may be dealt with first. 

At midnight Clausel’s two divisions on the heights, separated 
from Cole’s position by the great ravine, moved off, leaving their 
fires burning. By dawn they had safely arrived on the high road 
between Sorauren and Ostiz, and were ready to move on towards 
D’Erloir when the third division— Conroux’s — should have been 
relieved at Sorauren village by Maucune. But this had not yet 
been accomplished, even by five in the morning : for Maueune’s 
troops having woods and pathless slopes to cross, in great part 
lost their way, and were straggling in small bands over the hills 
during the night. They had only two miles to go in many cases, 
yet when the light came some of them were still far from their 
destination and in quite unexpected places. Conroux had dis- 
entangled one brigade from Sorauren, while the other was still 
* Foy (Girod de 1’ Ain), p. 219. 
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holding the outposts, and Maucune was just beginning to file 
some of his men behind the barricades and defences, when the 
whole of the village received a salvo of shells, which brought 
death and confusion everywhere. During the night Pakenham 
and Cole, obeying Wellington’s orders, had succeeded in getting 
some guns up to the crest of the heights — ^the 6th Division had 
hauled six guns up the hill on its left : they were now mounted 
ill front of Madden’s Portuguese, only 500 yards from their 
mark h Of the 4}th Division battery ^ two guns and a howitzer 
had been dragged with immense toil to the neighbourhood of 
the chapel of San Salvador, overlooking Sorauren, the other 
three guns to a point farther east, opposite the front from 
which Vandermaesen had attacked on the 28tli. 

This was apparently the commencement of the action, but 
it soon started on several other points. Foy had evacuated 
Alzuza at midnight, but having rough country-paths in a steep 
hillside as his only guides in the darkness, had not succeeded in 
massing his 'division at Iroz till 5 a.m. He then mounted the 
heights in his immediate front, pushing before him (as he says) 
fractions of Maucune’sdi vision which hadlost their way. His long 
column had got as far as the Col and the ground west of it, when 
— full daylight now prevailing — be began to be shelled by 
guns from the opposite heights — obviously the other half of 
Sympher’s battery 

Meanwliile Lamartiniere’s division (minus the one battalion 
of the 122nd left to watch the Roncesvalles road) had moved 
very little in the night, having only drawn itself up from 
Zabaldica to the heights immediately to the left of the Col, 
where it lay in two lines of brigades, the front one facing the 
Spaniards’ Hill, the rear one a few hundred yards back. Foy, 
coming from Iroz, had marched past Lamartiniere’s rear, 
covered by him till he got west of the Col. This division was not 
shelled, as Conroux, Maucune, and Foy had all been, but noted 
with disquiet that British troops were streaming up from Huarte 

^ These guns did not belong to Brandreth’s battery, the divisional 
artillery of the 6th Division, but oddly enough to Cairnes’s battery, which 
belonged to the 7th. See Duncan’s History of the Royal Artillery^ ii. p. 190. 

« Sympher’s, of the K.GX. 

® Foy in Girod de FAin, p. 220. 
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on the Roncesvalles road, with the obvious intention of turning 
its left, and getting possession of the main route to France. 

Wellington, as it chanced, was in the most perfect condition 
to take advantage of the mistake which Soult had made in 
planning to withdraw his troops by a march right across the 
front of the allied army in position. The night-movements 
of the French had been heard, and under the idea that they 
might portend a new attack, ail the divisions had been put 
under arms an hour before dawn. The guns, too, were in 
position, only waiting for their mark to become visible ^it had 
been intended to shell the French out of Sorauren in any case 
that morning. Wellington had risen early as usual, and was on 
the look-out place on the Oricain heights which he used as his 
post on the 28th and 29th. When the panorama on the opposite 
mountain became visible to him, he had only to send orders for 
a general frontal attack, for which the troops were perfectly 
placed. 

Accordingly, the 6th Division attacked Sorauren village at 
once, while the troops on the Oricain heights descended, a little 
later, in two lines— the front one formed of Byng’s brigade, 
Stubbs’s Portuguese, and the 40th and Provisional Battalion of 
Anson’s — while Ross’s brigade and Anson’s two other battalions 
(the troops which had taken the worst knocks on the 28th) 
formed the reserve line. Preceded by their skirmishers, Byng’s 
battalions made for Sorauren, Cole’s marched straight for Foy’s 
troops on the opposite hills Farther to the right Picton had 
discovered already that there was no longer any French force 
opposite him, and had got his division assembled for an advance 
along the Roncesvalles road. He would seem to have been 
inclined to go a little farther than Wellington thought prudent, 
as there was a dispatch sent to him at 8 a.m. bidding him to 
advance no farther, until it was certain that all was clear on the 
left, though he might push forward light troops on the heights 
east of the Arga river. He did not therefore get into touch with 

1 That the firing began at dawn immediately is stated by Larpent, p. 210, 
That the troops were under arms before daylight is noted by the anonymous 
Soldier of the 42nd, p. 199. The attack by the Cth Division on Sorauren 
was appreciably before the descent of Cole and Byng from the heights of 
Oricain. 
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Lainartiniere on the mountain above Zabaldica for some time 
after Foy and Maucune had been attacked. 

Meanwhile it was not only to the old fighting-ground of the 
28th that the attack was confined. Wellington ordered Lord 
Dalhousie to emerge from the shelter of the hills beyond the 
left of the 6th Division, and to assail the troops below him in 
the Ulzama valley — that is Tau^Din’s and Vandermaesen’s 
divisions, halted by Clausel some way short of Ostiz, when the 
sound of firing began near Sorauren. 

The French units which were in the greatest danger were the 
three divisions of Conroux, Maucune, and Foy, all suddenly 
caught under the artillery fire of an enemy whom they had not 
believed to possess any guns in line. Troops marching in 
column are very helpless when saluted in this fashion. Foy 
writes ‘ we had not been intending to fight, and suddenly we 
found ourselves massed under the fire of the enemy’s cannon. 
We were forced to go up the mountain side to get out of range ; 
we should have to retreat, and we already saw that we should 
be turned on both flanks by the two valleys on our left and 
right. . . . General Reille only sent part of my division up on to 
the high crests after its masses had been well played upon by 
an enemy whose artillery fire is most accurate^.’ Now Foy 
could, after all, get out of range by going up hill — ^but Maucune 
and Conroux were in and about a village which it was their duty 
to hold, since they had to cover the retreat of Foy and Lamarti- 
niere across their rear. If Sorauren were lost, Reille’s two left 
divisions would be driven away from the main army — perhaps 
even cut off. Yet it was a hard business to hold a village under 
^ close-range artillery fire from commanding ground, which 
enfiladed it on both sides, when the enemy’s infantry intervened. 
Pakenham sent Madden’s Portuguese round the village on the 
north— where they drove in one regiment ^ which Conroux had 
thrown out as a flank guard on the west bank of the Ulzama, 
and then proceeded to push round the rear of the place. At the 
same time the left wing of the troops which had descended from 
the chapel of San Salvador (Byng’s brigade) began to envelop 
Sorauren on the eastern flank. And frontally it was attacked 
by the light companies of Lambert’s brigade of the 6th Division. 

* Girod de I’Ain, p. 221. ® 43rd Line (2 battalions). 
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Conroux’s first brigade (Rey’s) had succeeded in getting away 
to the north of the village before it was completely surrounded, 
and, after bickerings with Madden’s Portuguese and other 
6th Division troops, finally straggled across the hills to Ostiz. 
His other brigade, however, and all Maucuiie’s division were 
very nearly exterminated. They made an obstinate defence of 
Sorauren for nearly two hours, till the place was entirely en- 
compassed : Maucune says that he cleared a way for the more 
compromised units by a charge which retook part of the village, 
and then led the whole mass up the hill. The bulk of them 
scraped through, but were intercepted by 4th Division troops in 
the hollow hillside above. One whole battalion w^as forced to 
surrender, and great part of two others; there were 1,700 un- 
wounded prisoners taken, of whom 1,100 belonged to Maucune 
and 600 to Conroux’s rear brigade 

Maucune’s division was practically destroyed : having 
reported 600 casualties on the 28th, he reported 1,800 more on 
the 30th, and as his total strength was only if is clear 

that only 1,700 men got away. The general and the survivors 
rallied in to Foy on the heights above, along with the wrecks of 
Conroux’s second brigade, which lost 1,000 men : the first 
brigade, though less hard hit, seems to have had 500 or 600 
casualties, and many stragglers. Altogether both divisions 
were no longer a real fighting force during the rest of the 
campaign. 

Meanwhile, there had been a distinct and separate combat 
going on farther up the Ulzama valley. When the fighting in 
and about Sorauren began, Clausel had halted Vandermaesen’s 
and Taupin’s division at a defile near the village of Glabe, 
knowing that if he continued on his way towards Ostiz and 
Olague Reille’s wing would be completely cut off from him. 
Having seen suspicious movements in the hills on his left, he 
sent up two battalions from Vandermaesen’s division to hold 
the heights immediately beyond the river and cover his flank. 

* Maucune’s 34th L6ger reports 13 officers and 531 men prisoners out of 
a strength of 773. Why does Captain Vidal de la Blache, usually accurate, 
give this as Maueune’s total loss in prisoners? (cf. p. 251). His other 
battalions contribute another 550. Conroux’s 55th and 58th Line give 
respectively 282 and 348 prisoners — ^the other regiments smaller but 
appreciable lists of captured. 
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The precaution was wise but insufficient : somewhere about 
8.30 a.m. the British 7th Division, having received its orders to 
join in the general attack, came up from its concealed position 
in the rear, and fell upon the covering troops, who were driven 
off their steep position by Inglis’s brigade, and thrown down on 
to the main body of Clausel’s troops in the valley. There was 
close and bloody fighting in the bottom, ‘ a small level covered 
with small bushes of underwood,’ but after a time the French 
gave way. Vandermaesen’s men soon got locked in a stationary 
fight with Inglis’s battalions, but the two other 7th Division 
brigades (Le Cor and Barnes) which had not descended to the 
river and the road, were plying Taupin’s column with a steady 
fire from the slope of the opposite bank, which made standing 
still impossible Having to choose between attacking or 
retreating, Clause! opted for the easier alternative, and drew off. 
In his report to Soiilt he gives as his reason the fact that 
Sorauren had now been lost, that Reille’s troops were streaming 
over the hills in disorder, and that it was no use waiting any 
longer to cover their retreat, which was not going to be by the 
road, but broadcast across the mountains. Accordingly he 
disengaged himself as best he could, and retreated up the 
chausseefollowed by the 7th Division, which naturally took some 
time to get into order. Inglis’s brigade followed by the road, 
presently supported by Byng’s troops, who came up from the 
side of Sorauren at noon : the other two brigades kept to the 
slopes on the west of the river, turning each position which 
Clausel took up By one o’clock he was back to Etulain, by 
dusk at Olague, where he was joined by Conroux and the 
3,000 men who represented the wreck of his division. Vander- 
maesen had been much mauled — and had left behind 300 

* Interesting accounts of this fight may be found in the narratives of 
Wood of the 82nd, Green of tlie 68th, and Wheeler of the 51st — ail in 
Inglis’s brigade. They are, however, most confused, none of them having 
much notion of how or where they came into the general scheme of the 
fight. All speak of the steepness of the ground. 

® I cannot make out for certain when Le Cor’s Portuguese Joined 
Dalhousie on tiic 30th, coming from the Marcalain road, where they had 
been placed on the previous evening. Probably not early, as they had 
64 casualties only (mostly in 2nd Cagadores), while the other brigades 
had 200 apiece. The fact that the losses are nearly all in the light batta- 
lion shows that a skirmishing pursuit was the task of Le Cor’s men. 

356*6 ry r» 
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prisoners, while many stragglers from his division, and more 
from both of the brigades of Conroux, were loose in the hills. 
It is doubtful whether Clausel had more than 8,000 men out of 
his original 17,000 in hand that evening. The survivors were 
not fit for further fighting 

Meanwhile, Reille was undergoing equally unpleasant ex- 
periences. He had stopped behind to conduct the retreat of 
Foy’s and Lamartini^re’s divisions, when the unexpected 
cannonade, followed by the advance of the British infantry, 
showed that he was not to get away without hard fighting. 
When Pakenham attacked Sorauren, and Cole a little later 
crossed the ravine to assail Foy’s position, Reille tried for 
some time to maintain himself on the heights, but soon saw 
that it was impossible. He sent Maucune permission to 
evacuate Sorauren — of which the latter could not avail himself, 
for he was pressed on all sides and no longer a free agent. And 
having thus endeavoured to divest himself of responsibility 
for the fate of his right division, he gave orders for the retreat 
of the two others not by any regular route, but straight across 
country, up hill and down dale. The reason for haste was not 
only that Cole was now pressing hard upon Foy’s new position, 
but that Picton was visible marching hard for Zabaldica, with 
the obvious intention of turning Lamartiniere’s flank. There 
was an ominous want of any frontal attack on this division — 
it was clear that Picton intended to encircle it, while Foy on the 
other flank was being driven in by Cole, and there was a chance 
of the whole wing being surrounded. Accordingly, at about 
10 o’clock by Lamartiniere’s reckoning, he began to give way 
in echelon of brigades, much hindered after a time by Picton’s 
light troops, who had now swerved up into the hills after Mm, 

^ Claiisel’s report is (perhaps naturally) very reticent, and would give 
a reader who had no other sources to utilize a very inadequate account of 
the day’s work — ^no one could possibly gather from it that Conroux lost 
600 prisoners and Vandermaesen SOO, or that the whole corps was in great 
disorder. For a picture of Conroux’s division scattered over the hills, and 
its general storming at the fugitives, see Lemonnier-Delafossc, p. 232. 

The hours at which events took place on Clausel’s wing are hard to 
settle. I follow him in making the artillery begin to play on Sorauren 
long before 7, the infantry attack soon after that hour, and the loss of 
Sorauren about 9. 
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and pestered each battalion when it turned to retreat Foy 
reports that his rear biigade and part of his colleague’s division 
were at one moment nearly cut off, and that he ran some danger 
of being taken prisoner. It evidently became a helter-skelter 
business to get away, and the French can have made no serious 
resistance, as Picton’s three brigades that day had only just 
110 casualties between them The retreat was made more 
disorderly by the arrival of a drove of some 4,000 fugitives of 
Conroux’s and Maucune’s divisions, accompanied by the latter 
general himself, who had escaped over the hills from Sorauren, 
and ran in for shelter on Foy’s rear. 

At about one o’clock Reille’s divisions, having outdistanced 
their pursuers by their rapidity, halted in considerable disarray 
in a valley by the village of Esain \ where Reille tried to restore 
order, and to settle a practicable itinerary, with the object of 
rejoining Clausel. For reasons which he does not specify, he 
marched himself by a road down the valley, which would lead 
him to Olague, but told Foy to take a parallel track farther up 
the slope which should take him to Lanz, higher in the same 
valley. The partition was obviously made in a very haphazard 
fashion, for while the bulk of Lamartiniere’s division, and the 
poor remnant of Maucune’s which preserved any order, accom- 
panied the corps- commander, Foy found that he was being 
followed by two stray battalions of Gauthier’s brigade of Lamar- 
tiniere, and by a great mass of stragglers, largely Conroux’s men, 
but partly also Maucune’s and Lamartiniere’s. 

Reille got to Olague at dusk and joined Clausel, but brought 
with Mm a mere wreck of his corps, probably not 6,000 men. 
For Foy never appeared — and never was to appear again during 
the campaign. He explained, not in the most satisfactory way, 
that part of his track lay through woods, where the sense of 
direction is lost, that he was worried by the reappearance of 
British light troops, who had to be driven off repeatedly, and 
that the stragglers smothered his marching columns and led 

^ So Lamar fcini^re, who admits that there was ‘ un peu dc desordre ’ 
but confesses much less than Foy, for whose account see Girod de I’Ain, 

p. 221. 

2 Picton’s division lost 89 in Brisbane’s brigade, 20 among Power’s 
Portuguese, none in Colville’s brigade. 

® So Foy. Reille thinks that it was Sarrasibar, 3 miles farther east. 

Z Z 2 



^ Girod de TAm, p. 223* 

2 See Vidal dcia Blache, p. 280, for complaints by the French maires of 
atrocities committed. 

» See above, p. 681. 
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them astray. Anyhow, he found himself at dusk at Iiagui in 
the upper valley of the Arga, instead of at Lanz in the upper 
valley of the Ulzama— having marched ten miles instead of the 
five that would have taken him from Esain to Lanz. Picton’s 
light troops were still in touch with him, and he resolved that 
it was hopeless to try to struggle over mountains in the dark. 
Dropping into the pass that leads from Zubiri to the Alduides 
(the Puerto de Urtiaga), he marched for some hours more, 
bivouacked, and next morning descended into French territory i. 
He sent off the stragglers to St. Jean-Pied-de-Port— they sacked 
all the mountain villages on their way^ — and took his own division 
at leisure down the Val de Baigorry to Cambo having lost only 
550 men out of his 6,000 in the whole campaign. Some critics 
whispered that, seeing disaster behind him, il a su trap Men tirer 
son epingle du jew, and had saved his division, regardless of what 
might happen to colleagues — just as on the eve of Vittoria he 
had refused to join Jourdan, and had managed a safe retreat 
for himself. That it was not absolutely impossible to get away 
to the Bastan was shown by the fact that the two stray batta- 
lions of Lamartiniere’s division which had followed Foy in error, 
branched off from him at Iragui and got to Almandoz, Elizondo, 
and the pass of Maya. Another lost party— the battalion and 
cavalry regiment which Lamartiniere had left to cover the 
Roncesvalles road ® — ^turned off at Zubiri and followed I oy s 
route by the Alduides and Baigorry. Reille’s ‘ main body ’ 
was a poor remnant by the night of the 30th, after all these 
deductions had come to pass. 

It must not be supposed that the operations of Pakenham, 
Dalhousie, Cole, and Picton during the morning of the 30th 
left to the personal initiative of these officers. Welling- 
’s orders for the first move had been made on the spur of 
the moment, as the position of the French became visible at 
wn. But after the capture of Sorauren, probably between 
9 and 10 a.m., he issued a definite programme for the remainder 
of the day’s operations. 
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Picton was to pursue the enemy who had gone off north- 
eastward (Lamartiniere) toward the Roncesvalies road. He was 
given two squadrons of hussars, and told to take his divisional 
battery with him. 

Cole was to act on the massif between the Arga and the 
Ulzama, keeping touch with Picton on one flank and Pakenham 
on the other : if the enemy in his front (Foy and the wrecks 
of Maucune) made a strong stand, he was not to lose men by 
violent frontal attacks, but to wait for the effect of Picton’s 
turning movement, ‘ which will alarm the enemy for his flank.’ 

Up the main road Ostiz-Olague there were to march Byng’s 
brigade, the 6th Division, and O’Donnell’s troops from the 
San Cristobal position (some six battalions). The 6th Division 
was to take its divisional battery with it. 

Dalhousie should operate on the east bank of the Ulzama, 
keeping touch with Byng and Pakenham — he would be in 
a position to turn all positions which the French (Taupin and 
Vandermaesen) might take up, if they tried to hold back the 
main column on the high road. Like Cole, he was not to 
attempt anything costly or hazardous. 

Finally, and here later news caused a complete alteration 
of the programme, Hill was to ‘ point a movement ’ from 
Lizaso on Olague and Lanz, if the situation of the enemy made 
it possible. Attacked himself by the superior numbers of 
D’Erlon’s corps, Hill was (of course) unable to do anything of 
the kind. Wellington seems to have suspected that he might 
be too weak for his task, and in the general rearrangement of 
the army sent him not only Campbell’s Portuguese brigade 
(which properly belonged to the division of Silveira, who was 
in person with Hill but only with one brigade. Da Costa’s), but 
also the Spanish battalions which O’Donnell had detached to 
Ollocarizqueta on the 27th \ and jflnally Morillo’s division. 
These 7,000 men were started from their positions before noon, 
but did not arrive in time to help Hill K A separate supple- 
mentary order went off to Charles Alten to tell him that the 

^ See above, p. 604. 

* All this in Q.M.G. to Hill, &c., in Supplementary Dispatches, viii. 
pp. 154-5, where it is stupidly printed after the evening orders given at 
9'P.m. 
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Light Division would not be wanted at Lecumberri, and should 
return to Zubieta. 

The whole of this series of orders is purely offensive in charac- 
ter, and, as is easily seen, presupposes first that a large section 
of the French army is retiring on the Roncesvalles road, but 
secondly that the main body is about to go back by Lanz, the 
Col de Velate, Elizondo, and Maya. Hence the’ heaviness of 
the column directed on the chaussee : if Wellington had 
dreamed that Soult was intending to send nothing back by the 
Roncesvalles road, and had started a vigorous attack on Hill 
that morning, the orders given would have been different. 

Meanwhile, during the hours which saw the destruction of 
Clausel’s and Reille’s divisions, Soult himself was urging on 
D’Erlon’s corps to overwhelm Hill, and, hoping for the early 
arrival of Clausel’s to lend assistance. Reille he had left behind 
as a containing force, and did not expect to see for another 
twenty-four hours. Soult informs us that he left Zabaldica 
and the left wing so early that he had no reason to expect the 
trouble which was about to break out behind him. He noticed 
Maucune’s division beginning to file into Sorauren, and passed 
Clausel in march on Ostiz, before the British guns opened, 
i.e. before 6 o’clock in the morning. But they must have been 
sounding up the valley before he reached D’Erlon on the heights 
by Etulain : he resolved to pay no attention to the ominous 
noise, being entirely absorbed in the operation which he had 
in hand. 

D’Erlon was already in movement, by the valley of the 
Ulzama, and had Just been joined by the cavalry, which had 
come up from the Arga valley by cross roads in the rear K It 
was, of course, no use to him in the sort of engagement on which 
he was launched. The Marshal instructed him to push on and 
hurry matters, as there were reports from deserters that three 
hostile divisions were on their way to reinforce the British force 
at Lizaso, Accordingly D’Erlon, having discovered his enemy’s 
position with some little difficulty, for it lay all along the edge 
of woods, delivered his attack as soon as his troops were up. 

» Soult says by way of Zubin, Eugui, and Lanz, which seems a vast 
circuit— this march must surely have been made on the preceding evening : 
in the dark it would hardly have been possible. 
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Hill, OB news of the French advance reaching him, had eva- 
cuated Lizaso, which lies in a hole, and had drawn up his four 
brigades along a wooded ridge half a mile to the south, with the 
village of Gorron in front of his left wing, and that of Arostegui 
behind his right wing. The Portuguese brigade of Ashworth 
formed his centre : on the right was one regiment of Da Costa’s 
brigade which had been called up from the Marealain road, on 
the left the other and the remains of Cameron’s brigade, which 
had suffered so heavily at Maya : Fitzgerald of the 5/60th was 
in command, the brigadier having been wounded on the 25th. 
Pringle’s brigade (under O’Callaghan that day, for Pringle was 
acting as division-commander vice William Stewart wounded 
at Maya) was in reserve — apparently distributed by battalions 
along the rear of the line. The edge of the woods was lined 
with a heavy skirmishing line of light companies, and the 
Cagador battalion of Ashworth’s brigade. Altogether there 
were under 9,000 men in line. 

D’Erlon determined to demonstrate against Hill’s front with 
Darmagnae’s division, who were to hold the Portuguese closely 
engaged, but not to attack seriously. Meanwhile Abbe was to 
assail the Allied left, and also to turn it by climbing the high 
hills beyond its extreme flank, in the direction of the village of 
Beunza. He had ample force to do this, having the strongest 
division in Soult’s army — 8,000 bayonets — and the only one 
which had not yet been seriously engaged during the campaign. 
Maransin followed Abbe in support. The arrangements being 
scientific, and the force put in action more than double Hill’s, 
success seemed certain. 

It was secured ; but not so easily as D’Erlon had hoped, 
Darmagnac, so Soult says, engaged himself much more deeply 
than had been intended. Finding only Portuguese in his front, 
he made a fierce attempt to break through, and was handsomely 
repulsed. Meanwhile Abbe, groping among the wooded slopes 
to find the flank of Fitzgerald’s brigade, missed it at first, and 
attacking the 50th and 92nd frontally, saw his leading battalions 
thrown back. But he put in more, farther out to the right, and 
though the British brigade threw back its flank en potence^ and 
tried to hold on, it was completely turned, and would have been 
cut off, but for a fierce charge by the 34th, who came up from 
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the reserve and held the enemy in check long enough for the 
rest to retire — ^with the loss of only 36 prisoners (two of them 
officers). The retreat of the left wing compelled the Portuguese 
in the centre to give back dlso — they had to make their way 
across a valley and stream closely pursued, but behaved most 
steadily, and lost less than might have been expected — though 
some 130 were cut off and captured. The right wing pivoted, 
in its withdrawal, on an isolated hill held by Da Costa’s 2nd Line, 
which was gallantly maintained to the end of the day. The 
centre and left lost more than a mile of ground, but were in 
good enough order to take up a new position, selected by Hill 
on a height in front of the village of Yguaras, where they repulsed 
with loss a final attack made by one of Darmagnae’s regiments 
which pursued too fiercely D’Erlon was reforming his troops, 
much scattered in the woods, when at 4 p.m. there arrived from 
Marcalain the head of Campbell’s Portuguese brigade, followed 
by Morillo’s and O’Donnell’s Spaniards. Their approach was 
observed, and no further attacks were made by the French. 
D’Erlon winds up his account of the day b}?' observing, quite 
correctly, that he had driven Hill out of his position, inflicted 
much loss on him, and got possession of the road to Yrurzun. 
So he had — the Allies had lost 156 British and about 900 Portu- 
guese, of whom 170 were prisoners. The French casualties must 
have been about 800 in all, if w^e may make a rough calculation 
from the fact that they lost 39 officers— 10 in Abbe’s division, 
29 in Darmagnac’s 

But it is not to win results such as these that 18,000 men 
attack 8,000, and fight them for seven hours And what w’^as 
the use of such a tactical success, when meanwhile Soult’s main 

^ 75th Line. Darmagnae says in his report that its colonel attacked 
the second position without orders. Martinien’s lists show that it lost 
16 officers — presumably therefore over 300 men. 

® See casualty tables in Appendix. Maransin had no losses, having 
never been engaged. Hill made an astounding blunder in estimating his 
total loss at 400 in his report to Wellington . Nine British and 36 Fortu guese 
officers were hit~-exactly the same number as the French officer-casualties. 

3 Hill had Fitzgerald’s and O’Callaghan’s British brigades — 2,600 
deducting Maya losses, Da Costa’s brigade 2,300, Ashworth’s 2,800, and 
some squadrons of Long’s light dragoons — about 8,000 in all. Dl^h'ion 
had, also deducting 2,000 Maya losses, over 18,000 infantry in his three 
divisions — not to speak of the cavalry division just arrived. 
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body had been beaten and scattered to the winds, so that Reille 
and Clause! were bringing up 14,000 demoralized soldiers, 
instead of 30,000 confident ones, to join the victorious D’Erlon ? 

This unpleasant fact stared Soult in the face, when he rode 
back to Olague to receive the reports of his two lieutenants. It 
was useless to think of further attempts on the Tolosa road, or 
molestation of Graham. D’Erlon’s three divisions were now 
his only intact force, capable of engaging in an action with con- 
fidence : the rest ivere not only reduced to a wreck in number, 
but were spent troops ’ from the point of view of morale. The 
only thing to be done was to retreat as fast as possible, using 
the one solid body of combatants to cover the retreat of the 
rest. All that Soult afterwards wrote to Paris about his move- 
ments of July 31 being the logical continuation of his design of 
July 80 — ‘ de me rapprocher de la fronti^re pour y prendre des 
subsistances, avec Fespoir de joindre la reserve du General 
Villatte was of course mere insincerity. He changed his 
whole plan, and fled in haste, merely because he was forced to 
do so. 

One strange resolve, however, he made on the evening of 
July 30 . The safest and shortest way home was by the Puerto 
de Velate, Elizondo, and Maya; and ClauseFs and Reille’s 
troops at Olague and Lanz were well placed for taking this 
route. This was not the case with D’Erlon’s men at Lizaso and 
the newly won villages in front of it. Instead of bidding the 
routed corps hurry straight on, and bringing D’Erlon down to 
cover them, the Marshal directed Reille and Clausel to leave 
the great road, to cut across by Olague to Lizaso, and to get 
behind D’Erlon, who would hold on till they were past his rear. 
All would then take the route of the Puerto de Arraiz and go 
by Santesteban. This was a much more dangerous line of 
retreat ; so much so that the choice excites surprise. Soult 
told Clarke that his reason for taking the risk was that D’Erlon 
had got so far west that there was no time to move him back 
to the Velate road — which seems an unconvincing argument. 
For Clausel and Reille had to transfer themselves to the Puerto 
de Arraiz road, which would take Just as much time ; and 
D’Erlon could not retreat till they had cleared his rear. The 
3- Soult to Clarke, August 2. 
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real explanation would seem to be that Soult thought that the 
British column on the Velate road, being victorious, would 
start sooner and pursue more vigorously than HilFs troops, who 
had just been defeated. If Reille and Clausel were pressed 
without delay, their divisions would go to pieces : D’Erlon, on 
the other hand, could be relied upon to stand his ground as 
long as was needful. If this was Soult’s idea, his prescience was 
justified. 


SECTION XXXVIII: CHAPTER VI 

SOULT’S RETREAT, JULY 31-AUG. 3 

When Soult’s orders of the evening of July 29th had been 
issued, there was no longer any pretence kept up that the Army 
was executing a voluntary strategical movement, planmdssig 
as the German of 1918 would have expressed the idea, and not 
absconding under pressure of the enemy. 

At 1 o’clock midnight ClausePs and Reille’s harassed 
troops at Olague and Lanz went off as fast as their tired legs 
would carry them, and leaving countless stragglers behind. 
D’Erlbn could not retire till the morning, when he sent off 
Darmagnac and Maransin to follow the rest of the army, 
retaining Abbe’s division as his rearguard, which held the 
heights north of Lizaso for some time after their comrades had 
gone. 

Wellington’s orders issued at nightfall ^ were such as suited 
Soult fairly w^ell, for the British general had not foreseen that 
which was unlikely, and he had been deceived to some extent 
by the reports which had come in. The deductions wliich he 
drew from what he had ascertained were that a large body of 
the enemy had retreated eastward, and would fall into the 
Roncesvalles road, but that the main force would follow the 
Velate-Elizondo chaussSe. That Soult would lead all that 
survived to him of his army over the Puerto de Arraiz passes, 
to Santesteban, had not struck him as a likely contingency. 
Hence his detailed orders overnight were inappropriate to the 
facts which appeared next morning. He directed Picton to 
pursue whatever was before him on the Roncesvalles road — 
thinking that Foy and Lamartini^re would escape in that 
direction ; but lest they should have gone off by Eugui and 
the Col de Urtiaga he directed Pakenham to take the 6th Divi- 
sion from Olague, when it should have reached that place, 
across the hills to Eugui, from whence he could join Picton 
^ Supplementary Dispaiches^ viii. pp. 152~B. 
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if necessary. Campbell’s Portuguese were to turn off in the 
same direction and make for Eugui and the Alduides. Unfor- 
tunately, Picton was thus set to pursue nothing, while Paken- 
ham was twelve hours behind Foy, and never likely to catch him. 

The main pursuit was to be urged on the chaussSe leading 
by Olague and Lanz to Elizondo, whither it was supposed that 
Soult would have taken the bulk of his army. From Ostiz and 
the neighbourhood Byng and Cole were to march in this direc- 
tion, conducted by Wellington himself, while from the other 
side Hill was to lead thither his own four brigades, and the 
Spanish reinforcements which had reached him at the end of 
the combat of Beunza. 

Only Dalhousie and the 7th Division were directed to take 
the route of the Puerto de Arraiz, and this not with the object 
of pursuing the main French army, but rather as a flanking 
movement to favour the operation allotted to Hill. And 
Dalhousie, unfortunately, was not well placed for the march 
allotted to him, since he was near Ostiz, and had to get to his 
destination by a cross march via Lizaso. 

A separate note for Charles Alten, written at the same time 
as the rest of the orders, but not sent out till the following 
morning, directed the Light Division to march back to Zubieta, 
where it would be able to communicate with the column that 
went by the Puerto de Arraiz, i. e. that of Dalhousie and be 
well placed for flank operations against the retreating enemy. 

The net result of all this was to send over half the available 
troops — ^Picton, Pakenham, Campbell, Byng, and Cole — on 
roads where no enemy would be found. And Hill’s force would 
have suffered the same fate, if it had not been in such close 
touch with D’Erlon that it could not help following, when its 
enemy’s route became evident. Unfortunately — as Soult had per- 
haps calculated — Hill had troops whose ranks had been terribly 
thinned, and who were tired out by an unsuccessful action 
fought on the preceding afternoon. 

The day’s work was unsatisfactory. Picton, of course, found 
out atZubiri that everything that had been on the Ronccsvailes 

^ Supplementary Dispatches, viii. p. 154, written at Ostiz, 30t!i July, 
many hours after the preceding note to Alten, also written on the 30th but 
from Villaba. It is endorsed by G. Murray, Lizaso, 11 a.m., 31st July. 
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road— the small detachment already spoken of \ and a mass 
of stragglers — had turned up toward Eugui and the Alduides 
on the preceding night. And Cole discovered that Foy had 
passed the Puerto de Urtiaga a whole march ahead of Mm. 
Wellington, with the column on the great chaussee, pressed 
rapidly across the Velate and reached Irurita, with the exas- 
perating result that he discovered that only 500 to 1,000 French 
had passed that way On the other hand, he had news from 
the west that an immense mass of the enemy had gone by the 
Puerto de Arraiz, with Hill and Dalhousie after them. There 
were doubts whether the pursuing force was not dangerously 
small — at any rate, it would have to be cautious. And it was 
tiresome that the position of the Light Division was still 
unknown — it might (or might not) have a chance of falling on 
the flank of Soult’s long column, either at Santesteban or at 
Sumbilla. Wellington’s own troops had marched far and fast 
from Ostiz to Irurita, but there was in the evening enough 
energy left in Byng’s brigade for a short push farther. News 
came in that a great convoy of food from St. Jean de Luz had 
just reached Elizondo, where it had halted under the protection 
of the regiment which D’Erlon had left there on the 2Tth. By 
a forced march in the evening Byng’s flank companies surprised 
and captured the whole — a good supply of bread, biscuit, and 
brandy— the escort making off without resistance. The 
brigadier had the heads of the brandy casks stove in, before 
the weary troops could get at them, ‘ it was a sight to see the 
disappointed soldiers lying down on their faces and lapping up 
the liquor with their hands 

All this, of course, was unimportant. The real interest of 
the doings of July 31st lay on the road from Lizaso to the Puerto 
de Arraiz. Hill, as was natural, w^as late in discovering that 
the whole of the French army had passed across his front, since 
Abbe’s division still lay at eight in the morning in battle-order 
blocking his way. But having got the news of the decisive success 
won by his chief on the preceding day, Hill had to attack the 
hitherto victorious enemy in front of him, knowing that the 

i One battalion and one cavalry regiment, sec above, p. 681. 

* Wellington to Q.M.G., Irurita, 3 p.in. 

® Narrative of L’Estrange of the 81st, p. 121. 
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general situation was such that they could not possibly stand. 
His advance was not made till 10 a.m. — a sufficient proof of the 
difficulty of resuming the offensive with tired and beaten troops. 
When once, however, it began, the 2nd Division showed that if 
its numbers were wasted, its fighting power was still strong. 
And the delay in its attack allowed of the arrival of the 7th 
Division, who were able to co-operate in a way that would have 
been impossible if the fighting had started at daybreak. 

On the other hand, the hours between dawn and 10 a.m., 
during which Ms retreat was unmolested, were invaluable to 
Soult, whose army was jammed in the passes in a most danger- 
ous fashion. He had taken the lead himself, with the two 
cavalry divisions and the baggage, ordering Reille, whose 
troops were the most demoralized of all, to follow, with Clausel 
in his rear — D’Erlon stopping behind as rearguard to hold back 
the enemy. Now cavalry moves slowly in an uphill climb on 
a narrow road ; wffiile worn-out mules and pack-horses go much 
slower still, and are always breaking down and obstructing the 
route. The result was a complete block in the defiles : when 
Reille heard firing commencing in the rear, he grew so anxious 
that he ordered his infantry to push on anyhow, and thrust 
their way through the baggage by force This naturally made 
matters still worse. Clausel found a better plan : the Puerto 
de Arraiz gives its name to what is really not a single path, but 
three parallel ones of various merit, all crossing the same dip 
in the main crest of the Pyrenees within a short distance of 
each other. They come together again on the north side of the 
watershed near the village of Donna Maria, whence some 
writers call the whole group ‘ the Donna Maria passes.’ Clausel 
leaving the best and most obvious track to the others, crossed 
by the most eastern of the three, the Puerto de Arraiz proper, 
while the cavalry, Reille, and D’Erlon took the western route 
which is locally known as the Puerto de Eradi, and comes down 
more directly on to Santesteban. 

When Hill’s attack began to develop from Lizaso, D’Erlon 
ordered Abbe’s division to give ground, before it was too closely 
pressed, but halted it for a stand again, on heights by the Venta 

» In his report, as he explains, ‘^j m’occupai de deblayer la route, qui 
6tait eneombr^e d’^quipages et de cavalerie.’ 
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de Urroz, six miles farther north, at the foot of the passes. 
Darmagnac and Maransin were visible higher up the crest, 
where they were waiting till the road should be clear in front 
of them. It was now nearly two o’clock, and Dalhousie’s 
division was nearing the front, and was visible closing towards 
HilFs right. Undoubtedly the proper game was to await its 
arrival, and use it to turn Abbe’s flank. But Hill directed his 
leading troops to prevent the enemy from withdrawing, and 
the vanguard was this day in charge of the reckless William 
Stewart, who despite his Maya wound had come back to his 
troops, and appeared with his damaged leg strapped to his 
saddle in a roll of cushions. He ordered Fitzgerald’s brigade 
to attack at once frontally : this was really wicked ; the three 
battalions had lost nearly half their numbers at Maya, and 
150 men more at Beunza on the preceding afternoon. They 
were a mere wreck — under 1,000 bayonets : the position oppo- 
site them was a steep wooded hill, held by the most intact 
division of the whole French army, over 7,000 strong. The 
attack was delivered with great courage, but was hopeless from 
the first, and repelled with loss \ Stewart then repeated it, 
throwing in Pringle’s brigade as it came up from the rear, to 
support Fitzgerald’s, and turning on two guns, which had been 
brought up with much difficulty, to shell the woods beside the 
road. A second attack was thus delivered with equal want of 
success. But Dalhousie’s troops having now come up on the 
right a third push was successful, and Abbe went back, and 
retired behind Darmagnac, who now took over the rearguard. 
The hours gained in this combat had sufficed to clear the road, 
and on the further advance of the British, D’Erlon’s corps gave 
back rapidly but in good order, and was in full retreat down the 
northern watershed when a dense fog came on, and caused Hill 
to halt Ms troops. Stewart’s first wholly unnecessary frontal 
attack had resulted in the loss of the acting-brigadier, Fitz- 
gerald, wounded and a prisoner and of nearly 200 casualties 

^ D’Erlon in his report of August 3 says that ‘ the majority of the enemy’s 
soldiers were drunk,’ an involuntary tribute to their wild pluck. 

» The 7th Division had a steep scramble and a tough fight ; see the 
diary of Green of the CSth, p. 162. 

s A fact mentioned only by D’Erlon and by Rigaud’s history of the 
5/60th, Fitzgerald’s corps. 
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among his three weak battalions — 91 in the 92iid Highlanders 
alone, who having put 750 men in line at Maya on the 25th 
came out of action on the 31st with only 250 surviving. The 
7th Division had 117 casualties distributed between six English 
and Portuguese units^ — and the total loss in the combat was 
387, including a score of prisoners. That Stewart himself was 
again wounded and sent to the rear, after only twelve hours at 
the front, was a testimonial to his courage, but a very fortunate 
event for the 2nd Division. The French cannot have lost much 
over 200 men 

Having thus cleared the passes. Hill thought it was his duty 
to carry out Wellington’s original orders of the preceding night 
by closing in towards the main body on the Maya chaussee ; he 
did so by taking a hill track called the Puerto de Sangre, which 
runs from Arraiz to Almandoz. Of course this was a grave 
mistake, as troops were wanted rather on the Santesteban than 
on the Elizondo road. Hill must not be too much blamed, as Wel- 
lington might have sent him new orders to keep to the direction 
of the enemy’s retreat, and did not. The danger involved in this 
move was that only the 7th Division was left to pursue Soult’s 
main body, and the force in the upper Bastan was unnecessarily 
increased. The responsibility rests with Wellington, who, even 
after reaching Irurita in the afternoon and finding practically 
no traces of enemy in the Bastan, could not believe that the 
French had gone off m masse by the passes to Santesteban. He 
would make no sweeping changes in his plan till he got full 
information. ‘ I shall make the troops dine, and see what is to 
be done in the evening’ was his message to Murray®. The 
evening brought Hill’s news, and by dawn Wellington was much 
more clear about the situation— ‘ as far as I can judge the 
enemy have six divisions between Dona Maria and St. Estevan. 
There are three divisions certainly about Eugui and Bonces- 

^ So I deduce from there being precisely 10 officer-casualties in Abbe’s 
regiments, according to Martmien’s lists. 

Hill and the Quartermaster-General, George Murray, had settled at 
11 a.m. that Wellington’s original order was only " momentarily suspended ’ 
and not cancelled, by the necessity for driving in ‘ the column of the enemy 
now retiring by the Donna Maria road.’ Supplementary Dispatches, viii. 
p. 163. 

® Supplementary Dispatches, viii. p. 159. 
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valles ^.’ The distribution of the French was even still mis- 
judged— there were troops representing eight divisions, not six, 
in the Central Bastan valley. And only one division, Foy’s, had 
passed eastward ; though so many lost detachments and bands 
of stragglers had followed it, that an impression of much larger 
numbers had been produced. 

Despite of Wellington’s misconceptions, Soult’s position at 
Santesteban that evening was most uncomfortable. His 
cavalry scouts had brought him news that there was a heavy 
British column on his right flank, at Elizondo in the Upper 
Bastan (Cole and Byng). His rearguard had been fiercely 
attacked by another column (Dalhousie and Hill). There were 
large possibilities of the arrival of other foes from the north and 
west, if Graham had not been kept employed by Villatte. And 
it was growing most obvious that the story which D’Erlon had 
reported, to the effect that the Reserve Division had crossed 
the Bidassoa, and was advancing, could not be true. For cavalry 
patrols pushing down the river towards Vera could not find 
any signs of friendly troops, and had been fired on by Spanish 
outposts — Longa’s men. When Soult next wrote to Paris he 
spoke out with much bitterness on the criminal torpidity of 
Villatte, who might at least, without risking anything, have 
occupied Vera and the gorge of the Bidassoa, and have tried to 
get into touch with the army in the field. It must be remem- 
bered that down to the 30th all Soult’s communications with 
his bases at Bayonne and St. Jean-Pied-du-Port had been either 
by Maya or by Roneesvalles. He had thrown up the latter line 
when he marched north ; the former was now closed to him by 
the reported arrival of a large hostile force at Elizondo. The 
only way home was by the road down the Bidassoa by Sumbilla 
to Echalar ; and now it turned out that there was no certainty 
that this road might not have been blocked by detachments 
from Graham’s army. The situation was anything but hopeful, 
and a complete disaster was by no means outside the bounds of 
possibility. One thing was certain — ^the army must get out of 
the Santesteban cul-de-sac as soon as possible, and by the only 
road that was not known to be intercepted. But prompt flight 

* WcHingtoii to O’Donnell, Irurita 6 a.m., on the 1st August. Supple- 
mentary Dispatches, viii. p. 163. 
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was reiidered difficult by the presence at head- quarters of two 
divisions of quite useless cavalry, a convoy of many thousands 
of wounded, and the baggage of eight divisions. 

At evening on the 31st the Marshal had been so much dis- 
turbed by the news of the presence of the British at Elizondo, 
from whence they could descend on Santesteban by following 
the road along the Bidassoa, that he had thrown out the whole 
of Reille’s surviving infantry (perhaps 6,000 men) to cover the 
road by the river against any attack. But the enemy did not 
move that night— Wellington was resting his men and waiting 
for news. Dalhousie had halted on the heights by the Puerto 
de Arraiz when the fog came down at 5 p.m., and did not follow 
D’Erlon down to the valley- 

Hence Soult had the power to arrange for a flitting before 
dawn, on the only possible route— a gorge twelve mfles long 
where the road follows the rocky bed of the Bidassoa in all its 
curves, with the water on its left and steep wooded hills on its 
right. The line of march was headed by one infantry battalion 
of Reille’s corps to clear the way ^ then came Treillard’s 
dragoons six regiments, taking up an intolerable length of 
road, then the remains of Lamartini^re’s division^, then the 
wounded followed by the baggage train, then the handful of 
men that represented the wrecked division of Maucune, then 
(apparently) Pierre Soult’s cavalry D’Erlon’s corps was to 
follow— in the order Abbe, Maransin, Darmagnac» followed by 
another mass of baggage. Clausel’s wing was directed to bring 
up the rear, with the task of holding back any pursuit either 
from the direction of Elizondo or that of the Donna Maria 
passes. It was certain that there was danger from both sides— 
so the start was made early— at 2*30, long ere dawn. Reille was 

1 1 / 120 th Line of Lamartinifere. 

* Who were picked up by Reiilc some miles north of Santesteban, having 
been sent forward on the Sumbilla road overnight, in charge of the convoy 
of wounded. See Reille’s Report. 

® Reduced to five battalions, since it had detached one regiment to the 
head of the column, and was short of two battalions which had escaped by 
Almandoz, and one Which had escaped by Zubiri and Bugui following Foy. 
See above, pp. 699— TOO. 

* The chasseur regiments only— the dragoons having escorted the 
artillery to Roncesvalles. Place in the column not quite certain— but see 
the narrative of Lemonnier-Delafosse for P. Soult’s presence. 
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directed to lead the column along the river as far as the bifur- 
cation of the routes to Vera and to Echalar, where he was to 
take the latter, and turn off from the Bidassoa : for the last 
stage into France was to be made over the Puerto de Echalar 
and not over the more westerly Puerto de Vera. Apparently 
D’Erlon was ordered to branch off at Sumbilla with his infantry 
alone, and to take a separate mountain-track to Echalar, which 
few maps mark. This is, at any rate, SoulUs statement ; but 
as D’Erlon makes no mention of such directions, and did not 
actually go that way (though Clausel did), the order matters 
little to the historian. 

The unpleasant possibilities of the situation of the French on 
the night of July 81st-August 1st seem to have been more 
clearly discerned by Soult than by Wellington — as was natural, 
since the Marshal knew much better the exact state of his own 
army. There was a positive danger that it might be enveloped 
from all sides on the following day. But Wellington does not 
seem to have contemplated so great an operation, though he 
had a clear notion that the enemy might be much incommoded 
and harassed if all went well. He had hopes that something 
might be done by means of the Light Division — whose position 
was still, most unluckily, a matter of doubt. He had written 
on the preceding afternoon to Charles Alten to say that if he 
had got back to Zubieta, he ought to be told that a large body 
of the enemy was marching by the Donna Maria passes : ^ it 
is very desirable that you should endeavour to head them at 
St. Estevan. If you should find that you cannot head them 
there, you might at Sumbilla, or you might cut in upon their 
column of march : they are in the greatest disorder. The head 
of our troops is here at Irurita, and others are following the 
enemy by Doha Maria. Communicate this to Sir Thomas 
Graham, via Goizueta It is quite clear that there is no idea 
of encirclement in this order, but only one of molestation. And 
it is equally obvious that Wellington had no idea of using any 
of Graham’s forces to block the gorge of the Bidassoa. His 
message to that general on the 81st is, ‘ we are going to act 
immediately against a column which is retiring by the Doha 
Maria road. We have plenty of troops in the proper direction, 
* To Alten, 12 noon, from near Almandoz. Dispatchesy x. p. 574. 
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and if we can overtake the column, I hope its rear will suffer 
considerably Graham is asked for no help ; and, what is 
more curious, Wellington in his last preceding letter had told 
him that he attached no importance to keeping possession of 
Vera, at the actual gorge of the Bidassoa. ‘ I have a letter 
from General Giron, expressing apprehensions of the conse- 
quences to his position of losing Vera. The fact is, that Vera is 
no object to anybody. The heights are important for the 
communication with Lesaca by the valley of the Bidassoa, and 
the heights on the other side open the dehoucM into France. 
But the loss of both would not affect the position of Irmi, if 
the passages through the rocky heights on the right of Irun 
are well guarded, for which Longa is allotted : and that is what 
it is most important to take care of.’ This, it is true, was 
written on the 30th, before Wellington had ascertained that 
any French force was to retire by Santesteban. But it coincides 
completely with Graham’s contemporary letter to his com- 
mander, expressing exactly the same opinion. ‘ General Giron 
seems anxious, on hearing of Soult’s being repulsed, to under- 
take an offensive operation against the Puerto de Vera, which 
I could not encourage, being persuaded that his troops would 
not succeed, against so strong a post, and that his failure would 
be very prejudicial.’ 

In fact it is clear that Graham and Wellington both dis- 
couraged the idea of sending a considerable force to the gorge 
of the Bidassoa, which a day later would have proved of 
incalculable importance. A single division placed on the cross- 
roads to Vera and Echalar by the bridge of Yanzi would have 
cut Soult’s only line of retreat. His infantry, no doubt, or 
great part of it, could have escaped over the mountains, but 
the whole of his cavalry and train, and no doubt many infantry 
also, must have been captured. To make matters easy for the 
enemy, Soult had placed at the head of his interminable column 
useless dragoons, and the smallest and most demoralized of his 
corps of infantry. Neither Reille’s wasted divisions nor 
Treillard’s cavalry could have cut their way through 5,000 

* Dispatches, x. p. 573. 

* Graham to Wellington, July 30, 5 a.m. Sujrplementary Dispatches, 
viii. p. 156. 
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steady troops at the mouth of the defile. And D’Erlon could 
not have got up — the road in front of him for miles being blocked 
with baggage and helpless horsemen, and his rear harassed by 
vigorous pursuit. 

Unfortunately, however, when Longa complained that he 
was too weak on the heights opposite Vera, and reported that 
the French were turning back, and that his post at the bridge 
of Yanzi would be attacked, no more was done to strengthen 
him than the moving of one brigade of Barcena’s division to 
the heights by Lesaca, from which a single battalion was sent 
down to the Yanzi position. Yet this solitary unit had no 
small effect on the events of August 1, caused a panic among the 
enemy, and delayed Soult’s march for hours. What would 
have happened if Graham and Giron had sent down a solid 
force (e.g. one British and one or two Spanish brigades) it is 
impossible to say with accuracy, but the results must have been 
tremendous. 

There can be no doubt that the legend according to which 
Wellington schemed for the complete encirclement of Soult’s 
army on the 1st of August, though early and well supported, is 
inaccurate. The form which it takes in Napier Larpent, and 
Stanhope’s Conversations with the Duke of Wellington, is that on 
the evening of the 31st arrangements were being made for a 
concentric attack on Soult, but that they were foiled, under 
Wellington’s own eyes, by a party of marauding British 
soldiers, who strayed near the French camp, and were taken 
prisoners. Their appearance from the Elizondo side betrayed, 
it is alleged, to Soult that he was outflanked, and caused him 
to march in the night instead of at dawn — by which time he 
would have been surrounded. Unfortunately for the legend, we 
have Soult’s own contemporary dispatch of August 2 to prove 
that the news of the presence of the British at Elizondo was 
brought him by a cavalry patrol, which reached the village just 
as it and the convoy in it were captured by Byng’s brigade. 
They got away, but could not tell him whether the convoy-escort 

^ Napier (v. p. 248) and Stanhope (pp. 71-2) both say that they had the 
anecdote from the Duke himself — but wrote many years after 1813. But 
Larpent’s absolutely contemporary diary also has the tale (p, 218) written 
down on August 3, only two days after the supposed event. 
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had, or had not, escaped. Moreover, much earlier in the day, 
Reille had warned the Marshal that the British were coming up 
in force on the Velate-Elizondo road — so the whole story falls 
through. 

Wellington’s limited ambitions of August 1 are made clear 
by his dispatch written at 6 in the morning, which says that 
he is sending the 4th Division on to Santesteban ‘ with the 
intention of aiding Dalhousie’s advance, and to endeavour to 
cut some of them off.’ It is true that he adds, * I sent in tripli- 
cate to the Light Division at Zubieta yesterday, to desire that 
General Alten should move toward St. Estevan, and at all 
events get hold of Sumbilla if he could. But I have heard 
nothing of him ^.’ He was therefore not relying on certain help 
from the Light Division, or from Graham or from Longa, 
though advices of the situation were sent to all three. Of the 
troops under his own hand he only sent the 4th Division to join 
the hunt. Cole was directed to push the French on the north 
bank of the Bidassoa, while Dalhousie was pressing them on 
the south bank. Byng was told to remain stationary, till Hill’s 
column should come up from Almandoz, " when I shall know 
better how things are situated on all sides, and how far Sir 
Rowland has advanced.’ 

The 4th Division, starting early despite of its long march on 
the preceding day, was attacking the French rear by seven 
o’clock in the morning — 7th Division diaries would seem to 
show that Dalhousie was much later in closing. We have, 
oddly enough, no good account of the fight that ensued from 
any British source^; but Clausel’s narrative enables us to 
understand pretty well what happened. At dawn Vander- 
maesen’s division had been left as rearguard on the hill facing 
Santesteban on the north side of the Bidassoa, with Taupin’s 
in support, while Conroux’s was trying to make its way towards 
Sumbilla, but found the path blocked by D’Erlon’s baggage in 
front. Wherefore Clausel directed his brigadiers to give up any 
idea of keeping to the road, and to march along the slopes above 
it, so long as was possible. When the British appeared, they 

1 Wellington to O’Donnell. Supplementary Dispatches, viii. p. 1(>3. 

® Some good diarists had been wounded at Sorauren, and fail us after 
the 28th July. 
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attacked with long lines of skirmishers, keeping to the hillside 
and attempting to turn Vandermaesen’s flank on the high 
ground. The French, therefore, also extended themselves uphill, 
but reached the crest only after the enemy had just crowned it. 
‘ On this ground, where no regular deployment could take place, 
the side wiiich had got to the top first had every advantage.’ 
Vandermaesen’s battalions evidently broke up, as wc are told 
that they got into trouble, ‘ continuing a retrograde movement 
high up the mountain among horrid precipices,’ and w^ere only 
rallied on two of Taupin’s regiments above the gorge of the 
defile between Santesteban and Sumbiila, where Clausel had 
to halt perforce, because there was a complete block in front of 
him — Darmagnac’s division of D’Erlon’s corps was halted there 
from absolute inability to proceed, owing to trouble in front. 
The French narrative then describes an hour of incoherent 
fighting on the slopes above Sumbiila, in which Darmagnac’s 
troops on the road below were also engaged. It ended with 
the retreat of all Clausel’s three divisions across the hills, each 
taking its own way by foot-tracks up a different spur of the 
Atchiola range, and arriving in succession in the upland valley 
of Echalar by separate routes. The British did not follow, but 
stuck to Darmagnac and the baggage-train down in the road, 
whom they continued to press and persecute. All this reads 
like a serious fight and a deliberate retreat — but the critical 
historian must remark that to ail appearances Clausel is glozing 
over a complete debandade and a disorderly flight across the 
mountains — ^for that there was no real resistance is shown by the 
casualty list of the pursuing British. The 4th Division brigades, 
English and Portuguese, lost that day precisely three men killed 
and three officers and 42 men wounded among their twelve 
battalions—i. e, there can have been no attempt at a stand at 
any time in the morning— and from the first moment, when 
Vandermaesen’s flank was turned, the enemy must have con- 
tinued to make off over inaccessible ground as hard as he could 
go. If he had tried to hold the pursuers back, the 4th Division 
would have shown more than 48 killed and wounded. The 
7th Division had no casualties at all, so evidently did not get 
to the front in time to do more than pick up stragglers and 
baggage. The same impression of mere flight is produced by 
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the French lists of officers killed and hurt — six in Vander- 
maesen’s division, one in Conroux’s, none in Taupin’s— this 
should, on the usual proportion between the ranks, repre- 
sent perhaps 150 or 160 as the total loss of ClauseFs corps 
Obviously then, we are facing the record of a flight not of a 
fight ; and the conduct of these same divisions on the following 
morning, when attacked by Barnes’s brigade — of w''hicb, more 
in its proper place — sufficiently explains the happenings of 
August 1st. 

So much for the chronicle of the rearguard. That of the 
vanguard is much more interesting. Reille, as has been before 
mentioned, was in charge of the advance, which consisted of 
one battalion of the 120th Regiment, followed by Treillard’s 
dragoon division, the baggage of the corps, and the main 
convoy of wounded ; the rest of the infantry was separated 
by a couple of miles of impedimenta from the leading battalion. 
There was no trouble, though progress was very slow, until, late 
in the morning, the head of the column arrived near the bridge 
of Yanzi, where a by-path, leading down from that village and 
from Lesaca, crosses the Bidassoa* The bridge of Yanzi was, 
as has been mentioned above— the extreme right point of the 
long observation line which Longa’s Spaniards had been holding 
since July 25th. The village above it, on the west bank, a mile 
uphill, was occupied by a battalion of Barcena’s division of the 
Galician Army, lent to Longa on the preceding day — the 2nd 
Regiment of Asturias^. But there were two companies of 
Longa’s own on outlying picket at the bridge, which had been 

^ One of the French officers killed on August 1, Hutant of the 59th, is 
registered as ‘tu6 en defendant I’aigle.’ Now with such absurdly small 
casualty lists as those shown above, the eagle can only have been in danger 
if the regiment was ‘ on the run.’ 

2 I had immense difficulty in identifying this battalion, which belonged 
to Barcena’s division, as Wellington mentions in his letter to Lord Liver- 
pool of August 4 {Dispatches, X. p. 598). But Wellington calls it there 
a cazadore battalion, which it was not, but an old line battalion. The 
trouble was first to find the composition of Barcena’s division in July 3813, 
and then to hunt in Spanish regimental histories (those of the Conde 
de Clonard) for a claim by any of those corps to have been at the bridge 
of Yanzi on August 1. Alone among all the regiments Asturias makes 
this claim — ^but the corps-historian says not one word about its meritorious 
service — evidently unloiown to Wm. 
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barricaded but not broken. The road from Santesteban bifur- 
cates a short distance upstream from the bridge, the left-hand 
branch following the bank of the Bidassoa to Vera, the right- 
hand one diverging inland and uphill to Echalar. The route 
of the French w^as not across the bridge, since they were not 
going to Lesaca or Yanzi, nor past it, since they were not going 
to Vera ; they had to turn off eastward at the cross-roads, 
almost opposite the bridge but a little south of it, and to follow 
the minor road which leads up to Echalar along the south bank 
of the Sari stream, on which that village stands. When Reille’s 
battalion at the head of the marching column came to the cross 
roads, it was fired upon by the Spanish post at the bridge. This 
created some confusion : the critic can only ask with wonder 
why Reille, who had six cavalry regiments under his orders, 
had not sent out vedettes along the roads far ahead, and become 
aware long before of the obstruction in his front : evidently, 
however, he had not. After the first shots were fired, there was 
a general stoppage all down the column. The battalion at its 
head could see that the Spaniards were very few, and prepared 
to dislodge them. Meanwhile the dragoons had halted and 
many of them, at places where the river was level with the road, 
walked their horses into the stream, to let them drink. Sud- 
denly there came a violent explosion of musketry from the 
front— the bridge was being attacked and forced. But to those 
far down the road, who could not see the bridge, it sounded as 
if the enemy was assailing and driving in the solitary battalion 
on which the safety of the whole army depended for the 
moment, A great part of the dragoons shouted ‘ right about 
turn,’ and galloped backward up the pass without having 
received any order till they plunged into General Reille and 
his staff, moving at the head of Lamartiniere’s division, and 
nearly rode them down. The column of infantry blocking the 
road stopped the further progress of the foremost fugitives, who 
got jammed in a mass by the impetus of squadrons pressing 

^ Reille says in his report that the order ‘ halt,’ issued at the head of 
the column, was repeated down tlie column of dragoons and turned in the 
noise and confusion into *■ ciemi tour Whereupon the rear regiments 
thought the column was cut off, and galloped back in panic. ‘ Halte ’ is 
not very like ^ demi tour ’ — ^but there was no doubt about the panic. 
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behind them. Reille could not make out the cause of the panic, 
but hied the 2nd Leger out of the road and sent them past the 
dragoons by a footpath on the slope, by which they got to the 
bridge. It was found that the Spaniards had been driven from 
it, and forced to retire up the west bank of the river, the way 
to Echalar being clear. Thereupon the battalion of the 120th, 
followed by the 2nd Leger, turned up the road, and after them 
the leading regiments of dragoons. The officers in charge at 
the front forgot that their enemies might return, and left no one 
to guard the bridge. Hence, when Reille came up in person a 
little later, he was vexed to find that the Spaniards had re- 
appeared on the rocky farther bank of the river half a mile 
above the bridge, and were firing across the ravine at the 
passing cavalry, causing much confusion and some loss. Unable 
to cross the river, which had precipitous banks at this point, he 
ordered that the next infantry which arrived — the 2nd battalion 
of the 120th — should deploy on the slopes above the road, and 
keep down the enemy’s fire by continuous volleys. He also 
directed another battalion to cross the bridge, and work up- 
stream till they should come on the flank of the Spaniards, and 
then to drive them away. This was done, and the rest of the 
dragoons, Lamartiniere’s infantry, and the head of the column 
of baggage filed past the cross-roads and went on towards 
Echalar — with Reille himself in their company. He had left 
a battalion at the Yanzi bridge, with orders to hold the pass, 
but had little expectation of seeing it molested again, taking 
the enemy for a mere party of guerrilleros. 

But worse was now to come. The Spanish companies which 
had been driven off were now reinforced by the main body of 
the regiment of Asturias, which, coming down from Yanzi 
village, made a vigorous attack on the bridge, swept back the 
French battalion which was holding it \ and began firing into 
the baggage train which was passing the cross roads at that 
moment. The bulk of it turned back in confusion, and rushed 
up the defile, soon causing a complete block among the convoy 
of wounded and the division of Maucune, which was the next 
combatant unit in the line of march. The Spaniards held the 

^ We learn from • Lamartinifere’s report that it was one of the 118 th 
regiment. 
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bridge for more than two hours, during which complete anarchy 
prevailed on the road as far as Sumbilla, where D’Erlon’s rear- 
guard, the division of Darmagnac, was now engaged in skirmish- 
ing with the British 4th Division. The real difficulty w^as that 
owing to the bad arrangement of the order of march, it took an 
inordinate time to bring fresh troops from the rear up to the 
head of the column ; while Reille, now safely arrived at Echalar 
and busy in arranging his troops in position there, does not 
seem to have thought for a moment of what might be going on 
behind Mm Maucune’s division (a mere wreck) came up at 
last, thrusting the baggage and wounded aside : its general 
confesses that ‘ it fought feebly with the Spaniards at the 
bridge — its loss was not more than 30 men. The division was 
so weak, its men so short of cartridges, that it was necessary 
to wait for one of Count D’Erlon’s divisions to come up, before 
the road could be cleared He does not add — but his corps- 
commander ^ gives us the fact — that ‘ the 7th Division ended 
by quitting the road and throwing itself into the mountains in 
order to avoid the enemy’s fire,’ i. e. it went over the hills in 
disorder, and arrived at Echalar as a mob rather than a formed 
body. Abbe’s troops, at the head of D’Erlon’s column, at last 
got up, after a desperate scramble through the mass of baggage, 
wounded, and (apparently) cavalry also, for some of Pierre 
Soult’s regiments seem to have been marching after Maucune. * 

‘ Jammed between the river, whose right bank is very steep, and 
the mountain, whose slopes are w-ooded and impracticable, the 
soldiers shoved the train aside, upsetting much into the river, 
and turning the disorder of the movement to profit by pillaging 
all that they could lay their hands upon^.’ At last Abbe got 
four or five battalions disentangled ^ and formed them to attack 
the bridge, which was carried by the 64th Regiment after a 
struggle which did the Asturians much credit— the French 

^ He declares in his report that he never heard of the trouble until 
nightfall. ^ Report of Maucune, dated August 3. 

» Report of Reille. 

^ Report of the Right Wing — dated that night, August 1. 

® D’Erlon complains that he found no French troops whatever facing ^ 

the bridge — i. e. the 118th and Maucune had disappeared long before his 
front battalion got up. The battalions engaged were the 5th L^ger and 
63rd and 64th Line — whose officer-casualties for that day were 1 killed 
and 8 wounded. 
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units engaged showed a loss of 9 officers, probably thereiore ol 
some 200 men Leaving a couple of battalions to guard the 
bridge and the knoll beyond it, Abbe hurried the rest of his 
division towards Echalar, the baggage following as it could, 
mixed with the troops that were coming up from the rear. Thus 
the greater part of D’Erlon’s corps got through ; but there was 
still one more episode to come in 
sions. 
cross 

a covering force of its own. 


this day of alarms and excur- 
Darmagnac’s division, at the rear of ail, had reached the 
■roads, and had relieved Abbe’s battalions at the bridge by 

when a new and furious fire of 
musketrv suddenly broke out from the slopes above, and a 
swarm of green-coated skirmishers rushed down the heights, 
carried the knoll and the bridge below it, and opened fire on 
the passing troops — ^Darmagnac’s rear brigade and the mass 
of baggage which was mixed with it. This marked the arrival 
when it was too late — of the much tried British Light Division, 
whose unfortunate adventures of the last three days it is 
necessary to explain. 

It will be remembered that Wellington had sent orders to 
Charles Alten, on the 29th July, that he should move from 
Zubieta to such a point on the Tolosa-Yrurzun road as might 
seem best— possibly Lecumberri. This dispatch travelled fast, 
and Alten marched that same night to Saldias— a short stage 
but fatiguing, as marches in the dark are prone to be. Next day 
—the 30th— the Light Division made an extremely long and 
exhausting march by vile mountain roads to Lecumberri, 
hearing all day incessant cannonading and musketry fire to their 
left — this was the noise of the second battle of Sorauren and 
the combat of Beunza. Unfortunately Alten was in touch 
neither with Hill nor with Head-Quarters, and though he 
reached Lecumberri at dark on the 30th, got no news of what 
had happened till late on the afternoon of the 31st, when one 
of Wellington’s aides-de-camp rode in, ‘ more dead than alive 
from excessive fatigue ^,’ bearing the order issued late on the 


‘ The best account of all this is in Graham’s report, Supplementary 
Dispatches, xiy, p. 261. 

2 All these marches are mainly detailed from the excellent narrative of 
Quartermaster Surtees of the 3/05th, pp. 223-6, supplemented by that 
of Captain Cooke of the T/43rd. 
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80 th for the return of the division to Zubieta. He brought 
the news of Soiilt’s defeat — but Wellington and every one else 
had supposed that the French would go back by the Puerto 
de Velate, and Alton’s orders were merely to get into communica- 
tion with the 7th Division, sent on the side-operation by the 
Puerto de Arraiz, which was at the time of the issue of the order 
thought comparatively subsidiary^. The Light Division marched 
that evening to Leyza — eight or nine miles on a mountain road 
— not a bad achievement for the dark hours, but critics (wise 
after the event) whispered that Alten might have got to Saldias, 
eight miles farther, if he had chosen to push the men. It, at 
any rate, made a mighty difference to the fate of the campaign 
that Wellington’s next orders, those issued from Almandoz at 
noon on the 31st, found the Light Division not near Zubieta 
but at Leyza, when they were handed in during the small hours 
before dawn on the 1st. 

This dispatch, as will be remembered, told Alten that Soult 
had retired by the Puerto de Arraiz and Santesteban, and was 
obviously going home through the gorge of the Bidassoa, by 
Vera and Echalar. He was directed to ‘ head off ’ the enemy at 
Santesteban, if that were possible, if not at Sumbilla seven miles 
farther north — or at least to ‘ cut in upon their column of 
march ’ somewhere All this would have been quite possible, 
if Wellington had not on the 29th sent the Light Division on 
the unlucky southward march from Zubieta to Lecumberri. 
This misdirection was at the root of all subsequent misadven- 
ture. We may add that it would still have been possible, if the 
dispatch sent off in the early morning of the 31st to bid the 
division come back to Zubieta, had contained any indication 
that the enemy was retiring by Santesteban, or that haste was 
necessary. But it had only directed Alten to ‘ put his division 
in movement for Zubieta,’ but to keep up his touch with Lecum- 
berri, and told him that Dalhousie would be marching by the 
passes of Donna Maria The Almandoz note, which con- 
tained the really important general information and detailed 

* See above, p. 700. ® See above, p. 707. 

® See above, p. 710. It was written at Ostiz on the night of 
the 30th, but only sent off by G. Murray from Lizasso on the morning 
of the 31st. 
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orders, wandered about for many hours in the sabretache of 
an aide-de-camp who could not know where Alten was, and 
found him after many hours of groping in the night at Leyza, 
and not at Zubieta. From the latter place, only six miles from 
Santesteban, the operation directed by Wellington would have 
been possible to execute in good time — from Leyza (on the 
other side of a difficult pass, and many miles farther away) it 
was not. This simple fact settled the fate of the Light Division 
on August 1. 

Alten put his men under arms at dawn on that morning, and 
marched, as ordered, for Santesteban via Zubieta ; having 
passed the latter place and got to Elgorriaga, four miles farther 
on, he received the news that the enemy had left Santesteban 
early, and could not be headed off there. Wellington’s alterna- 
tive scheme dictated an attempt to break into Soult’s line of 
march at Sumbilla, so the Light Division was put in motion by 
the very bad country road over the mountain of Santa Cruz 
from Elgorriaga to Aranaz and Yanzi. The men had already 
gone a full day’s journey, and were much fatigued. They had 
(it will be remembered) executed a night march from Lecum- 
berri to Leyza only twelve hours back. The Santa Cruz path 
was heart-breaking — officers had to dismount and walk up 
to spare their horses : the men went bent double under their 
knapsacks : the day was one of blazing August sunshine : the 
track was over big stones embedded in deep shale — one sufferer 
compared his progress to striding from one stepping-stone to 
another K 

On reaching the crest of the Santa Cruz mountain, opposite 
Sumbilla, at four in the afternoon, the Light Division at last came 
in sight of the enemy— a dense and disorderly column hurrying 
along the road from Sumbilla northward, pressed by the 4th 
Division, the bickering fire of whose skirmishers could be seen 
round the tail of the rearguard. They were separated from the 
observer’s point of view by the canon of the Bidassoa, here very 
deep and precipitous— the Santa Cruz mountain is over 
3,000 feet high. It would have taken much time to scramble 
down the steep path to Sumbilla, and the enemy was already 
past that village. Alten, therefore, resolved to push for the 
^ See Cooke, i. p. 315. 
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bridge of Yanzi, seven miles farther on, with the hope of cutting 
off at least the rearguard of the French. 

But this seven miles was too much for men already in the 
last stages of fatigue from over-marching and want of food. 
‘ When the cry was set up “ the enemy,” the worn soldiers raised 
their bent heads covered with dust and sweat : we had nearly 
reached the summit of the tremendous mountain, but nature 
was quite exhausted. Many men had lagged behind, having 
accomplished thirty miles over rocky roads interspersed with 
loose stones. Many fell heavily on the naked rock, frothing at 
the mouth, black in the face, and struggling in their last agonies. 
Others, unable to drag one leg after the other, leaned on the 
muzzles of their firelocks, muttering in disconsolate* accents 
that ‘‘ they had never fallen out before ” 

This was a heart-breaking sight for the divisional commander, 
who could see both the opportunity still offered him, and the 
impossibility of taking full advantage of it. After a short halt 
the troops, or such of them as could still keep up, were started 
off again to shuffle down the shaly track on the north side of 
the mountain. At the foot of it, by a brook near the village of 
Aranaz, the 2nd Brigade was told to halt and fall out— it was 
a trifle more exhausted than the 1st Brigade, because it had 
endured more of the dust, and more of the delay from casual 
stoppages and accidents, which always happens in the rear of 
a long column. Alten carried the survivors — ^the 1st and 3rd 
battalions Rifle Brigade, l/43rd, and 1st Cagadores— as far as 
Yanzi, and then turned them down the road to the Bidassoa, 
which is screened by woods. The French were taken wdiolly 
b}?- surprise : the Rifle battalions carried the knoll above the 
bridge, and the bridge itself, without much difficulty. The 
43rd and Cagadores spread themselves out on the slope to their 
right and opened fire on the hurrying mass below them. 

^ At twilight,’ wrote a captain of the 43rd whose narrative 
was quoted by Napier, but is well worth quoting again, ‘ we 
overlooked the enemy within a stone’s throw, and from the 
summit of a precipice : the river separated us : but the French 
were wedged in a narrow road, with rocks enclosing them on 
one side and the river on the other. Such confusion took place 
^ Cooke, i. pp. 31 S- 16 , 
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among them as is impossible to describe. The wounded were 
thrown down in the rush and trampled upon : the cavalry drew 
their swords and endeavoured to charge up the pass to Echalar^, 
the only opening on their right flank. But the infantry beat 
them back, and several of them, horse and man, were precipi- 
tated into the river. Others fired up vertically at us, while 
the wounded called out for quarter, and pointed to the 
numerous soldiers borne on the shoulders of their comrades 
on stretchers composed of the branches of trees, to which were 
looped great-coats clotted with gore, or blood-stained sheets 
taken from houses to carry their wounded — on whom we did 
not fire 

The officer commanding in theErench rear finally got out a 
battalion behind a stone wall, whose fire somewhat covered the 
defiling mass. All the bolder spirits ran the gauntlet through 
the zone of fire and escaped up the road to Echalar The 
weak, the wounded, and the worn-out surrendered to the 
leading troops of the 4th Division, who now closed in on them. 
About 1,000 prisoners were made, largely soldiers of the train 
and other non-combatants, but including stragglers from nearly 
every division in Soult’s army. There was no pursuit — the 
Light Division troops could not have stirred a step : the 
4th Division were almost as weary after a long day’s hunt. 
The casualties of both had been absurdly small — 3 officers and 
45 men in Cole’s regiments, 1 officer and 15 men in Alten’s. The 
Spanish battalion engaged in the afternoon must, of course, have 
lost on a very different scale during its highly creditable opera- 
tions ; but its casualties have, unluckily, not been recorded. 
The French may have had 500 killed and wounded, and 1,000 
prisoners — but this was the least part of their loss— the really 
important thing was that thousands of men were scattered in 
the hills, and did not rally to their eagles for many days. That 
night Soult’s army was not only a demoralized, but a much 
depleted force. 

Wellington was, not unnaturally, dissatisfied with the day’s 
work. ‘ Many events,’ he wrote to Graham, ‘ turned out for us 

^ Some, therefore, of P. Soult’s chasseurs must have been with the 
rearguard. 

* Cooke, i. p. 317. 
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unfortunately on the 1st instant, each of which ought to have 
been in our favour : we should have done the enemy a great 
deal more mischief than we did during his passage down this 
valley For one of these things, Alton’s late arrival, he was 
himself mainly responsible ^ : for the others — Longa’s and 
Barcena’s strange failure to detach more troops to help the 
regiment of Asturias at Yanzi and Dalhousie’s late arrival 
with the 7th Division — which never got into action or lost a 
man^ — he wasmot. 

It must be confessed, however, that Wellington’s intentions 
on August 1st are a little difficult to follow. One would have 
supposed that he would have devoted his main attention to a 
direct attempt to smash up Soult’s main body — but he never 
allotted more than the 4th, 7th, and Light Divisions to that 
task — while he had obviously another idea in his head, dealing 
with a larger scheme for the destruction of the enemy. At 
0.80, when he had occupied Santesteban, he sent orders to 
Byng, then at Elizondo, to bid him to march at once on the 
Pass of Maya, and to throw an advanced party into Urdax, on 
the French side of the defile. At the same time Hill, at Irurita, 
is desired to follow Byng, occupy Elizondo, and — if his troops 
can bear the strain — advance even to the Pass of Maya. Should 
this prove possible, Byng, when relieved by Hill, should descend 
into France as far as Ainhoue on the Nivelle. The 2nd Division, 
and the Portuguese division attached to it, would follow him 
next morning. Hopes are expressed in the dispatch that 
Pakenham and the 6th Division — last heard of at Eugui on the 
81st — would be in a position to combine their operations with 
those of Hill 

This descent into the valley of the Nivelle from the Maya pass 
must surely have been imagined with the idea of encircling the 

^ Dispatches i x. p. 591. 

^ Probably also we must add the responsibility for Hill and the 2nd 
Division being at Elizondo this day, owing to the false march which they 
had made — on Wellington’s orders—from the Puerto de Arraiz to the 
Veiate road. 

® Wellington in Dispaichest xi. p, 7, blames Barcena for this — one would 
have supposed that Graham and Giron were still more responsible, as 
they were in higher command. 

^ Orders for Q.M.G. from Santesteban, 9.30 a.m. Supplementary Dis- 
patches, viii. p. 164. 
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whole French army at Echalar, for Ainhoue was well in Soult s 
rear, and troops placed there could cut him off from the direct 
road to Bayonne. On the same evening Wellington was 
dictating a dispatch to Graham telling him that he hoped to be 
at Maya next morning,’ and beyond the frontier : Graham was 
therefore 'to prepare to cross the Bidassoa and attack Villatte 
with his and Giron’s full force, including cavalry and guns, 
lea'ving St. Sebastian blockaded by the necessary minimum 
detachment Meanwhile Alten, Dalhousie, and Cole were to 
mass in front of the enemy’s position at Echalar. The only 
possible meaning that can be drawn from these orders, when 
read together, is that Wellington had now developed the 
complete encircling scheme for Soult’s destruction, which he 
had not thought out on July 31. 

But the scheme was never put into execution. On August 2 
Byng was halted at Maya, Graham received no order to pass 
the Bidassoa, and all that was done was to execute an attack 
on Echalar— attended with complete success, it is true, but 
only resulting in pushing Soult back towards the Nivelle, where 
there was no intercepting force waiting to waylay him. Some- 
where between 8 p.m. on the 1st and dawn on the 2nd Welling- 
ton, for reasons which he did not avow to his staff or his most 
trusted lieutenants, gave up the greater game, which had in it 
immense possibilities : for Soult had no longer an army that 
could fight— as events at Echalar were to prove a few hours 
later. Minor causes for this great piece of self-restraint car 
be cited. One was that Hill and Pakenhain turned out nof 
to be -within easy supporting distance of Byng, so that the 
dash into Soult’s rear could not be executed with a sufficieni 
force. If this operation were not carried out, Graham’s becam« 
Useless. Certainly a reflection on the extremely depleted con 
dition of the 2nd Division, which had suffered such heavy losse: 
at Maya, Beunza, and the Venta de Urroz, helped to dete: 
Wellington from using this exhausted force for his main stroke 
Writing to Graham two days later, he mentioned its conditioi 
as a cause of delay, along with a general dearth of muske 
ammunition and shoes. But the main reason, as we shall se 

» Wellington to Graham, 8 p.m., from Santesteban. Dispatches, s 
p.574. * 
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later, lay rather in the higher spheres of European politics, and 
the explanation was reserved for the Minister of War in London 
alone. Next morning no general* attack was delivered : Welling- 
ton did not go to Maya, but merely joined the 4th and Light 
Divisions on the Bidassoa. The great scheme was stillborn, 
and never took shape. 

Soult had gathered the wrecks of his army on the range of 
mountains behind Echalar, where the Spanish-French boundary 
line runs. The cavalry had been at once packed off to the 
rear. The infantry took up a position. ClauseFs three 
divisions were in the centre — ^Vandermaesen holding the village 
with a company, and with his main body — certainly not 2,000 
men that day — across the road on the slope above. Conroux’s 
division was on Vandermaesen’s right : Taupin’s, in reserve to 
both the others, on the crest where the frontier runs. Reille’s 
(>oj.ps — still more depleted than ClauseFs, continued the line 
westward — Lamartiniere’s division next to.Conroux’s, as far as 
the Peak of Ivantelly : Maucune’s — ^the most dilapidated unit 
ill a dilapidated army— holding the ground beyond the Ivantelly, 
with a flank-guard out on its right watching the road from Vera 
to Sarre. D’Erlon’s divisions — still by far the most intact units 
of the whole command, were on ClauseFs left, prolonging the 
line eastward and holding a commanding position on the 
mountain side as far as the Peaks of Salaberry and Atciiuria. 
It is doubtful whether the Marshal had 25,000 men in line that 
day in his eight divisions— not because the remainder were ail 
casualties or prisoners, but because the long retreat, with its 
ineessant scrambling over mountain sides, had led to the 
defection of many voluntary and still more involuntary 
stragglers. The former were scattered over the country for 
miles on every side, seeking for food and for ‘ a day off ’ — the 
latter had dropped behind from sheer exhaustion : there had 
been no regular distribution of rations since July 29th, and the 
first convoy of relief had been captured by Byng at Elizondo 
on the 81st. 

Wellington had only 12,000 men available in front of a very 
formidable position — hills 1,500 or 1,800 feet high, with the 
peaks which formed the flank protection rising to 2,100 or 
2,800. Under ordinary ckcumstances an attack would have 
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been insane. Moreover, his troops were almost as wayworn as 
those of Soult : the Light and 4th Divisions had received no 
rations since the 30th, and the latter had lost a good third of 
its strength in the very heavy fighting in which it had taken the 
chief part between the 25th and the 30th. But their spirits 
were high, they had the strongest confidence in their power to 
win, and they were convinced that the enemy was ^ on the run ’ 
— in which idea they were perfectly right. 

The plan of attack was that the 4th and 7th Divisions should 
assail the enemy’s centre, on each side of the village of Echalar, 
while the Light Division turned his western flank. This 
involved long preliminary marching for Alton’s men, despite 
of their awful fatigues of the preceding day. They had to 
trudge from the bridge of Yanzi and Aranaz to Vera, where 
they turned uphill on to the heights of Santa Barbara, a series 
of successive slopes by which they ascended towards the Peak 
of Ivantelly and Reille’s flank. Just as they began to deploy 
they got the first regular meal that they had seen ior two days : 
‘ The soldiers were so weak that they could hardly stand ; how- 
ever, our excellent commissary had managed to overtake us, and 
hastily served out half a pound of biscuit to each individual, 
which the men devoured in the act of priming and loading just 
as they moved ofl to the attack h’ The morning was dull and 
misty — a great contrast to the blazing sunshine of the preceding 
day, and it was hard to get any complete view of the position— 
clouds were drifting along the hills and obscuring parts of the 
landscape for many minutes at a time. This chance put 
Wellington himself in serious danger for a moment— pushing 
forward farther than he knew, with a half-company of the 
43rd to cover him, he got among the French outposts, and was 
only saved by the vigilance of his escort from being cut off— 
he galloped back under a shower of balls — any one of whicl: 
might have caused a serious complication in the British com- 
mand — it is impossible to guess what Beresford would hav( 
made of the end of the campaign of 1813. 

While the Light Division was developing the flank attack 
the front attack was already being delivered— somewhat soone] 
than Wellington expected or intended. The plan had been foi 
* Cooke, i. 319. 
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the 4th Division to operate against the French right — ^the 7th 
against their centre and left centre. Cole, however, was delayed 
in getting forward by the immense block of French debris along 
the narrow defile from Sumbilla to the bridge of Yanzi. ' For 
two miles there were scattered along the road papers, old rugs, 
blankets, pack-saddles, old bridles and girths, private letters, 
hundreds of empty and broken boxes, quantities of entrenching 
tools, French clothes, dead mules, dead soldiers, dead peasants, 
farriers’ tools, boots and linen, the boxes of M. le General 
Baron de St. Pol ^ and other officers, the field hospital of the 
2nd Division (Darmagnac’s), and all sorts of things worth 
picking up— which caused stoppage and confusion^.’ 

Now the 7th Division did not follow the spoil-strewn river 
road, but cut across from Sumbilla towards Echalar, over the 
same hill-tracks which Clausel’s divisions had taken on the 
preceding afternoon, when they escaped from the pursuit of 
Cole’s skirmishers. Hence it chanced that they arrived in front 
of Echalar on a route where the enemy was keeping no good 
watch, long before the 4th Division came up from the bridge 
of Yanzi and the Vera cross-roads. The mists on the hills had 
kept them screened^ — as Clausel complains in his report. Lord 
Dalhousie now carried out a most dangerous manoeuvre- — a 
frontal attack on an enemy in position by a series of brigades 
arriving at long intervals — without any co-operation having 
been sought or obtained from the troops known to be on his left. ‘ 
‘ Bravery and success,’ as a Light-Division neighbour observed, 

‘ certainly far exceeded judgement or utility^.’ What led the 
commander of the 7th Division to this astounding escapade was 
the obvious unpreparedness of the enemy. ‘ We caught them,’ 
he wrote, ‘ cooking above, and plundering below in the village. 
I thought it best to be at them instantly, and I really believe 
Barnes’s brigade was among them before their packs were 
well on A’ 

The leading troops, and the only ones which really got into 
action, were the three battalions (1/Gth, 3rd Provisional^, and 

^ A brigadier in Maransin’s division, 

® Larpent’s diary, p. 214. ® Harry Smith, i, p, 115. 

^ Dalhousie to Caimes in Dickson Papers, ed. Leslie, p. 1020. 

^ 2/24th and 2/58th. 
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Briinswick-Oels) of Barnes’s brigade — led by that same fighting 
general who had stopped the rout at Maya with tw^o of these 
same battalions. Barnes got his line formed, and attacked 
uphill against the front of Conroux’s division, long before 
Inglis’s brigade was ready to follow, or Lecor s Portuguese had 
even got down from the hill path into the narrow valley of the 
Sari stream. With such speed and vigour was the assault 
delivered, under a frontal lire from Conroux’s men, and a flank 
Are from Vandermaesen’s on the right, that Inglis s brigade, 
which was aiming at the village of Echalar, never had the chance 
of getting near its enemy. The advancing line suffered severely 
as it climbed— nearly 300 casualties— but. when it came against 
the front of Conroux, and delivered its first volley, the enemy 
simply melted away As Clausel wiites in apology, the resis- 
tance ought to have been greater, and in the ordinary state of 
the army, that is to say when a better spirit prevailed, it would 
never have been possible for the enemy to establish himself in 
this fashion on a section of the main chain of the Pyrenees. 
This day the morale of the troops was bad It must be 
remembered that Conroux’s was the division which had suffered 
so heavily in the village of Sorauren both on the 28th and the 
80th of July. Several of its battalions were skeletons— all 
much thinned. Still there must have been 8,000 men yet 
present out of the original 7,000— and they turned and fled 
before the uphill attack of 1,800 or less. Nor was this the end 
of the disaster. Clausel tried to hurry Vandermaesen’s division 
to the succour of Conroux’s. But the manoeuvre failed : the 
French General says that Conroux’s flying troops ran in upon 
Vandermaesen’s, that confusion followed, and that he was 
obliged to let the whole mass roll back to seek shelter with 
Taupin’s division in the reserve line 

At this moment the leading brigade of the 4th Division, that 
of Ross, at last appeared on Dalhousie’s left, and began tc 

1 Wellington thought this the most desperate and gallant charge he 
had ever seen. Dispatches^ x* p. 691. 

s Report of Clausel, August 2. ‘ Les troupes relevfe n’ayant pu, malgr^ 
les efforts des g^n^raux Conroux et Rey, s’arracr sur la position indiqu<^e 
et s’^tant jet^es sur celles quirepoussaient i’attaque de la direction d’Echalar 
il s’ensuivit un peu de confusion, et on fut obligtS de les laisser allcr jusqu i 
rhauteur de la dmsion Taupin.’ 
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skirmish with LamartinieTe’s line ^ : demonstrations began— 
probably by Lecor’s Portuguese — against the front of Maransin'^, 
D’Eiion’s right-hand division. But these were of no importance 
in comparison with the effect of the turning of Reille’s end of 
the line by the Light Division. This was almost as startling in 
effect as Barnes’s dealings with the French centre. Having 
reached the front on the heights of Santa Barbara, below the 
Peak of Ivantelly, Alten brushed aside Maucune’s feeble 
skirmishing line, and let loose five companies of the Rifle Brigade 
supported by four of the 43rd against the dominating peak of 
the Ivantelly, the most prominent feature of the French position. 
Clouds swept down along the hills at this moment, and the 
supporting companies lost sight of the front line. ‘ An invisible 
firing commenced, and it was impossible to ascertain which 
party was getting the better of the fight : the combatants were 
literally contending in the clouds But when the 43rd came 
up, they found that the rifle companies had dislodged the 
2nd Leger, Lamartiniere’s flank regiment, from the precipitous 
crest, and were in full possession of it. As they lost only 1 officer 
and 26 men in taking a most formidable peak, it is clear that 
the enemy’s resistance must have been very ineffective^. 

All was now confusion on the French right wing — Reille 
speaks of himself as wandering about in a fog with three 
battalions of Lamartiniere’s, and meeting no one save the 
brigadier Montfort, who was bringing up a mere 200 men to try to 
reinforce the troops on the Ivantelly. The soldiers were profiting 
by the mist to go off to the rear, and could not be kept together. 
" On se tirailla faiblement, et nos troupes se retirercnt sur la 

^ Ross’s brigade had a few casualties in each battalion — 37 in all. 

“ ' Devant la division Maransin je n’ai vuque des tirailleurs,’ says Clausel. 
From the sequence of brigades in the 7th Division, I think these must 
have been Leeor’s people. 

® Cooke, i. p. 320. Both he and Surtees mention that the evicted French 
battalion was the 2nd L<5ger — a fact not to be found in the reports of 
Lamartinidre or of Reille. 

^ The total French loss was probably not very great — as happens when 
troops give at onec, and are not pursued. Conroux’s division only records 
5 officer-casualties, Vandermaesen’s 8 — which should mean a total 
casualty list of 300 or so. But it is astonishing to tind Reille reporting 
that Maucunc lost only about 20 men ; if so, the flank-guard cannot have 
stood at all. 
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route de Sarre.’ With his centre smashed in, and his right 
dispersed, Soult could do nothing but retire. The remains 
of ClauseFs and Reille’s divisions fell back on the road to Sarre, 
D’Erlon, who had never been attacked, could not use this 
route, but made his way along the crest of the mountains to 
Zagaramurdi, Urdax, and Ainhoue. What would have been his 
fate if he had found there not the picquet which (by Wellington’s 
order) Byng had thrown forward to Urdax, but the whole of 
Byng’s and Hill’s troops blocking his retreat — as would have 
been the case if the great scheme drawn up on the night of 
August 1 had been carried out ? But the Pass of Maya had not 
been utilized that day, and D’Erlon had only to drive away 
50 men. 

There was no pursuit : if there had been it would seem that 
the whole French army would have broken up, for it had shown 
itself this day no longer able to fight. ‘ The spirit not only of 
the men but of the officers,’ wrote Reille next morning, ‘ has 
been very bad during these last days. The absolute want of 
food must be the excuse for this state of things.’ The condition 
of the army was deplorable— Maucune’s division showed less 
than 1,000 men holding together. The 1st Line of Vander- 
maesen’s had precisely 27 men with the eagle — ^yet had lost 
only 4 officers and 193 men in action — where were the remaining 
400 ? Other units could show a few hundred men but absolutely 
or practically no officers — ^the 55th Line of Conroux had lost 
every one of 13 officers, the 51st Line of Darmagnac 12 out of 17, 
the 34th Leger of Maucune 30 out of 35 ; these were exceptionally 
hard cases, but in all the divisions save those of Foy and® Abbe 
(the least engaged during the short campaign), the proportion 
was appalling. For the infantry of the whole army it was 
420 casualties among 1,318 officers present. Soult wrote to 
Clarke on the last day of the campaign : ‘ I deceived myself in 
the strangest way when I told your Excellency that the troops 
had their morale intact, and would do their duty . I mistook the 
sentiment of shame for their recent disaster (Vittoria) for that 
of steadfastness. When tested, they started with one furious 
rush, but showed no power of resistance. . . . Since I first 
entered the service I have seen nothing like this. It reminded 
me of the behaviour of the levy en masse of 1792. The spirit of 
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these troops must be terribly broken to have permitted them 
to behave in this fashion. One general told me that he had 
overheard men remarking, when we were near Pampeluna, that 
they had better not fight too hard, because it would be prefer- 
able to get back to the Irontier rather than to be led off into 
the middle of Spain These were cruel and spiteful words — 
the army had fought with excellent courage, till after July 30th 
it had convinced itself that the Marshal had got wrong with ail 
his calculations, that the game was up — ^that they were being 
taken on a wild goose chase without rations in the most desolate 
and rocky region of Europe. But by August 2 Soult was not 
far out in his statement — on that day the greater part of his 
army was a spent force. If Wellington had resolved to pursue 
with vigour, he could have pushed it as far as he pleased. 
Perhaps the great encircling scheme with which his mind dallied 
for a few hours on the night of August 1 might have resulted in 
its surrender or complete dispersion. 

This was not to be. On August 3 Wellington halted, and 
commenced to rearrange his troops on much the same principles, 
and in much the same positions, that he had selected before. He 
wrote to Graham next day that he was perfectly well aware of 
the objection to taking up a defensive position in the Pyrenees, 
but that an advance was too risky It was not so much the 
prospect of the wastage of his troops, even in successful opera- 
tion, that deterred him, though this was the point on which he 
insisted in his letter to Graham, but the general political situa- 
tion of Europe. The eternal Armistice of Plasswitz was still 
holding up operations in Germany : it was still possible that 
the Allied Sovereigns might make a selfish peace with Napoleon, 
and permit the Emperor to expand Souit’s army ad infinitum 
with sudden reinforcements. What w^ould then become of the 
Anglo-Portuguese host, even if it had won its way not only to 
Bayonne but to Bordeaux ? All this he had considered, and 
wrote to the Secretary for War in Whitehall that ‘ as for the 
immediate invasion of France, from what I have seen of the 
state of negotiations in the North of Europe, I have determined 
to consider it only in reference to the convenience of my own 

J Soult to Clarke, August 2, and August 6. 

Dispatches^ x. p, 501*.' : ■ 
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operations. ... If peace should be made by the Powers of the 
North, I must necessarily withdraw into Spain.’ No advance, 
however tempting the opportunity, should be made until he was 
certain that war had recommenced in Saxony Meanwhile, 
‘ Soult will not feel any inclination to renew his expeditions — 
on this side at least.’ 

So the army settled down to hold once more the line of the 
Pyrenees, and to resume’ the siege of St. Sebastian. On 
August 3 the Head-quarters were once more at Lesaca, as they 
had been on July 25 — how many things had happened in the 
interval ! Hill and the 2nd Division, now rejoined by the long- 
missing brigade of Byng, as also Silveira’s Portuguese, were in 
the Maya passes once more. The 3rd Division was holding the 
Roncesvalles defiles, the 4th and 7th were at Echalar, the 6th 
in the Alduides (replacing Campbell’s Portuguese in that remote 
valley) ; the Light Division lay on the heights opposite Vera. 
Morillo’s Division was in the Bastan behind Hill, the part of 
the Army of Reserve of Andalusia which O’Donnell had carried 
to the front, when he left the rest before Pampeluna, was at the 
moment near the bridge of Yanzi. The remainder of that army 
and Carlos de Espaha were continuing the blockade of Pampe- 
luna. 

The total losses of the Allies during the nine days’ ‘ Campaign 
of the Pyrenees ’ had amounted to slightly over 6,400 officers 
and men for the English and Portuguese The Spanish loss 
could not add over 600 more — at Sorauren it was 192 ; Moriilo’s 
casualties at Altobiscar, and those of the regiment of Asturias 
at Yanzi bridge are the only unknown quantities, and can 
hardly have reached 400. The distribution among divisions and 
corps was odd — ^the 3rd and Light Division had practically 
negligible casualties : the former under 120, the latter under 50. 
The main stress fell on the 2nd and 4th Divisions, the former 
with 2,000 British and 350 Portuguese casualties, the latter 
with 1,400 and 300 respectively. But it must be remembered 

^ Ibid., X. p. 611. August 7. 

r ^ 6,440 to be exact. Of which 4,708 were British and 1,732 Portuguese. 

The latter figure is worked out from the detailed Portuguese returns in 
Appendix No. XXI, and is perceptibly lower than Wellington’s original 
estimate of 2,300 ; stragglers no doubt had been rejoining. 
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that the 2nd Division had (including' Byng) four brigades, 
the 4th Division only three. Every unit in both was severely 
tried ; the most terrible return was that of the l/92nd with its 
26 officers and 445 men killed, wounded, and missing. But this 
was a strong battalion of 750 bayonets, and I am not sure that 
the 284 casualties of the 20th and the 296 casualties of the 
3 / 27 th, both in the 4th Division, do not represent almost as 
great a proportional loss, as these were both much smaller 
corps. 

The 6th Division was engaged on two days only, at the two 
battles of Sorauren, and had the appreciable number of 450 
British and 870 Portuguese casualties. The 7th Division fought 
on three days — at second Sorauren, at the Combat of the Venta 
de Urroz, and at Echalar, and three of its battalions also saved 
the day at Maya — ^with a loss in all of 750 British but only 
60 Portuguese. Lastly, we must name the two Portuguese 
brigades of Silveira’s division, of which Campbell’s fought at 
Sorauren, Da Costa’s at Beunza, with a loss to the former of 
350 and to the latter of 280 men. The general fact emerges 
that the 2nd and 4th Divisions lost between them 4,350 men 
out of the total 7,000— no other division had so many as 1,000 

casualties. . 

The official list of French losses is not quite complete, as it 
includes only the infantry and cavalry units — ^but such casualties 
as may have been suffered by the general staff, the artillery 
(very little engaged) sappers, and train can have added com- 
paratively little to the total, though a good many men of the 
train were taken at Yanzi on August 1. The figures given 
work out to 12,563— 1,308 killed, 8,545 wounded, and 2,710 
prisoners. The last-named total should probably be brought 
up to 3,000 in order to include individuals of the non-combatant 
corps captured in the retreat. The divisions suffered in very 
unequal measure : Foy and Abbe got off very lightly, because 
the one was practically not engaged at first Sorauren, nor the 
latter at Maya — they lost respectively only 550 and 750 men. 
Vandermaesen’s and Maucune’s Divisions— each a small unit 
of only 4,000 men, had the crushing losses of 1,480 and 1,850 
respectively, and were dissolved when the campaign was ovct, 
and re-formed to a large extent with battalions drawn from the 
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Bayonne reserve. Darmagnac and Conroux each lost well over 

2.000 men out of 7,000— their divisions having been terribly 
cut up, the one at Maya the other at Soraiireii. Maransin and 
Taupin each return over 1,000 men lost out of 6,000 ; Lamarti- 
niere just under 1,000 out of 7,000. The cavalry, barely engaged 
and qjuite useless, had only 67 casualties to report. 

But to get at Soult’s fighting strength on the last day of the 
retreat, it is not sufficient merely to deduct the 12,563 casualties 
from the 59,000 which took the field in Navarre. The eight 
divisions collected on the 2nd August were short not only of 
their own casualties, but of Foy’s division, which had gone off 
on an eccentric line of retreat, as had several smaller detach- 
ments But the great deficit was that of at least 8,000 or 

10.000 stragglers, who rejoined at their leisure during the next 
ten days. The cavalry and artillery had all gone to the rear, 
and it is doubtful if the last stand at Echalar was made with 
so many as 25,000 weary infantry. If the Marshal had been 
faced with an opponent who had no political arriere pensie to 
hold him back, he would have been doomed to absolute destruc- 
tion. Only a wreck of his army would have escaped, and 
Wellington might have driven the remnants as far as he pleased 
— even to the gates of Bordeaux. 

But the British General had made his ‘ great refusal ’ on the 
night of August lst-2nd, and had resolved that the tempting 
scheme for invading France, which had flitted before his eyes 
for a few evening hours, must be postponed. He would risk 
nothing till he should get certain information that the war had 
begun again in Germany. And as the news of the rupture of 
the Armistice did not reach him till September 3rd, he was 
condemned to another month of waiting. He turned back to 
his old policy of Jime— St. Sebastian and Pampeluna must be 
reduced. When they should have fallen, it would be time enough 
to see whether the general European situation had made the 
invasion of France a feasible enterprise. 

^ e, g. the troops on the Koncesvalles road, the two battalions of 
Lamartini^re which followed Foy, and Maransin’s 28th 
zondo — at least 2,500 in all. 
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I 

BRITISH LOSSES AT THE SIEGE OF BURGOS 
SEPTEMBER 20— OCTOBER 21 , 1812 

Sept. 20th, storm of the Horn work of St. Michael. Total casualties 421 
(of whom the 42nd lost 2 officers and 33 men killed, 5 officers and 
164 men wounded = 204 ; the T9th lost 5 men killed, 2 officers and 
32 men wounded = 39 ; the Portuguese lost 3 officers and 17 men 
killed, 5 officers and 88 men woimded = 113 ; the other 67 casualties 
were divided among the remaining battalions of the 1st Division), 
Sept. 21st, casualties 42 ; Sept. 22nd, 39 ; Sept. 23, 158 (of which 76 in 
the Guards Brigade and 44 in the K.G.L. brigade of the 1st Division, 
and 29 among the Portuguese), 

Sept. 24th, casualties 39 ; Sept. 25th, 38 ; Sept, 26th, 32 ; Sept. 27th, 53 ; 
Sept. 28tli, 26 ; Sept. 29th, 9 ; Sept. 30th, 29. ; Oct. 1st, 11 ; Oct. 2nd, 29; 
Oct, 3rd, 9 ; Oct. 4th, 16 ; Oct. 5th, 224 (of these 224, which really belong 
to the storm of the outer enceinte on the evening of Oct. 4th, the 
2/24th had 68 casualties, no other battalion more than 15). 

Oct. 6th, casualties (French sortie of night of 5th) 142 ; Oct. 7th, 33 ; 
Oct, 8th(2nd French sortie in which 133 in the K.GX. Brigade were killed 
or wounded), 184 ; Oct. 9th, 18 ; Oct. 10th, 61 ; Oct, 11th, 24 ; Oct. 12th, 
17 ; Oct. 13th, 9 ; Oct. 14tli, 3 ; Oct. 15th, 18 ; Oct. 16th, 12 ; Oct. 17th, 
18 ; Oct. 18th, 48 ; Oct. 19th (the last assault), 170 (of whom 85 in the 
Guards Brigade and 84 in the K.G.L. Brigade of the 1st Division). 
Oct, 20th,, 47 ; Oct. 21st, 9. 

' Generaii Total ; 24 officers and 485 men killed 

68 „ „ 1,445 „ wounded 

42 .missing = 2,064 
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THE FRENCH ARMIES IN SPAIN : OCTOBER 15, 1812 

[From the return in the Arckwes NationaUs, Paris.] 

I. ARMY OF THE SOUTH. ,■ .MARSHAL SOULT 

Officers, Men, 

1st Division, Conroux ; 9th Ldger, 24th, 96th Line (each 

3batts.): 3 battalions Marine Troops . . . 203 5,615 

2nd Division, Barrels ^ : 8th Line, 16th L^ger, 51st, 54th 

Line (each 3 baits.) ...»•• 201 4,801 

^ Cassagne succeeded Barrois shortly after. 



201 4,801 
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Officers, Men. 


3rd Division, Villatte : 27th L^ger, 63rd, 94th, 95th Line 
(each 3 batts.) . . . . 

4th Division, Leval : 32nd, 43rd Line (4 batts. each), 
55th, 58th Line (3 batts. each) . . . - 

5th Division, D’Erlon ^ ; 12th L^ger (4 batts.), 45th Line 
(3 batts.), 28th L^ger, 88th Line (2 batts. each) . 

6th Division, Daricau : 21st Leger, 100th Line (3 batts. 
each), 64th, 103rd Line (2 batts. each) . 

Cavalry Division, Perreymond ; 2nd Hussars, 5th, 10th, 
21st, 27th Chasseurs, 7th Lancers (in all, 20 squad.) 

Cavalry Division, Digeon : 2nd, 4th, 14th, 17th, 26th, 
27th Dragoons (in all, 20 squadrons) 

Cavalry Division, Pierre Soult : 5th, 12th, 16th, 21st 
Dragoons (14 squadrons) . . . 

Artillery, and Artillery Train and Park 

Engineers and Sappers . . . . 

Gendarmerie and jfiquipages Militaires 

fitat-Major ...**.•• 

Total present 

Gross total of Army including 64 officers and 1,004 men 
detached, and 60 officers and 6,293 men in hospital : 

II. ARMY OF THE CENTRE 

The King’s French Guards : no figures given, but about 

Darmagnac’s Division : 28th and 75th Line (3 batts. 
each), 2nd Nassau and Baden (2 batts. each), 
Frankfort (1 batt.) . . . • . . 

Palombini’s Division : 4th and 6th Italian Line (2 batts. 
each), 2nd Italian L6ger (3 batts.). Dragoons of 
Napoleon and two batteries . . . . 

Casapalacios’ Spanish Division (3 batts., 3 squadrons) . 

Treillard’s Cavalry Division ; 13th, 18th, 19th, 22nd 
Dragoons, Westphalian chevaux Mgers, Nassau 
chasseurs ... . . . . 

Artillery, Engineers, and Train . . . . 

Various detachments . . . ... 

Total present . . . . . . 

Gross total of Army, including Btat-Major 55 officers, 
32 officers and 655 men detached, and 14 officers 
and 1,900 men sick, is . , , . . 


209 

5,888 

259 

7,794 

202 

5,016 

187 

4,308 

144 

2,349 

148 

2,956 

121 

1,712 

122 

3,511 

17 

851 

9 

592 

313 

— 

1,816 

45,393 

1,940 

53,590 


2,500 

199 

5,039 

142 

3,050 

167 

1,263 

114 

1,679 

12 

596 

12 

403 

646 

14,530 

: 747,. 

' '17,075 


^ After D’Erlon was removed to command the Army of the Centre, 
this division was at different times under Remond and Sem^'I6. 
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III. ARMY OF PORTUGAL. GENERAL SOUHAM 


1 st Division, Foy : 6th L^ger (I batt.), 39th, 69th, 76th 

Officers. 

Men. 

Line (2 batts. each) ...... 

2nd Division, Clansel ; 25th Ledger, 27th, 50th, 59th Line 

151 

3,492 

(2 batts. each) 

3rd Division, Tanpin [late Ferey], 31st Leger, 26th, 70th 

130 

4,506 

Line (2 batts. each), 47th Line (3 batts.) 

4th Division, Sarnit : 2nd and 4th L^ger, 36th Line 

184 

6,064 

(2 batts. each) . . . . . . . 

5th Division, Maucune : 15th, 66th, 82nd, 86th Line 

130 

4,000 

(2 batts. each) . . . ... 

6th Division, Pinoteau [late Brenier] : 17th Leger, 65th 

165 

5,097 

Line (2 batts. each), 22nd Line (1 batt.) 

7th Division, Bonte [late Thomieres] : 1st and 62nd Line 

87 

2,730 

(2 batts. each), 101st Line (1 batt.) . 

8th Division, Chaiivel [late Bonnet] : 118th, 119th, 

109 

2,425 

120th Line (2 batts. each), 122nd Line (3 batts.) . 180 

(Each infantry division includes its artillery and train.) 
Cavalry Division, Curto : 3rd Hussars, 13th, 14th, 22nd, 

4,437 

26th, 28th Chasseurs 

115 

2,048 

Cavalry Division, Boyer : 6th, 11th, 15th, 25th Dragoons 

70 

1,303 

Horse Artillery and train attached to cavalry 

5 

292 

Artillery Reserve and Park * . . . . 

37 

1,822 

Engineers 

7 

274 

Gendarmerie and [j^quipages Militaires 

Attached to the Army of Portugal — 

Cavalry Brigade, Merlin, of the Army of the North, 

33 

1,102 

1st Hussars, 31st Chasseurs 

Infantry Brigade, Aussenac, detached from the 
Bayonne Reserve : 3rd and 105th Line (2 batts. 

53 

693 

each), 64th, 100th, 103rd (1 batt. each) 

110 

3,308 

Total present . . . . . • 

Gross total of Army with 150 officers and 4,574 men 

1,566 

43,860 

detached, and 53 officers and 11,113 men in hospital ; 

1,769 59,547 

^~61,k6 

IV. ARMY OF ARAGON AND VALENCIA. MARSHAL SUCHET 
1st Division, Musnier : 1st Ldger (3 batts.), 114th Line 

(2 batts.), 121st Line (3 batts.), Neapolitans (2 batts.) 
2nd Division, Harispe : 7th, 44th, 116th Line (2 batts. 

180 

5,403 

each) 

3rd Division, Habeit : 14th, 16th Line (2 batts. each), 

104 

4,011 

117th Line (3 batts.) . . . • 

158 

4,817 
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Officers. Men, 



Cavalry Division, Boussard ; 14th Cuirassiers, 24th Dra 
goons, 4th Hussars, 1st Neapolitan Chasseurs 
Artillery and train ...... 

Engineers .....-• 

Gendarmerie and Equipages Militaires 


Troops attached to the Army of Aragon 

Reille’s Division : 10th Line (4 batts.), 81st (3 batts.), 

9th bis of Hussars, artillery 

Severoli’s Division : 1st Italian Line and 1st Italian 
L^ger (2 batts. each), 5th L(5ger (French) (1 batt.), 
and Italian artillery 

Brigade from Catalonia : 3rd Leger, 11th, 20th Line 
(2 batts. each), 1st Italian Chasseurs 


Total present 

Gross total of Army, including 131 officers and 3,884 men 
detached, and 24 officers and 4,287 men in hospital : 


V. ARMY OF THE NORTH. GENERAL CAFFARELLI 

Division Abbd : 5th L6ger (3 batts.), 10th Ledger, 3rd, 

52nd, 105th Line (2 batts. each), 20th Dragoons, and 
artillery ........ 219 

Division Vandermaesen : 34th Linger (1 batt.), 34th, 

40th Line (3 batts. each), 113th, 130th Line (2 batts. 
each), 4th Suisse (1 batt.), 6 hataillons de marche 
= 18 battalions in all . . - . . 388 1 

Brigade Dunioustier : 4 batts. Young Guard, and 2 of 

National Guards . . . . . . 100 

Cavalry Brigade Laferriere : Lancers of Berg (2 squad- 
rons), 15th Chasseurs (3 squadrons), Gendarmerie 
(6 squadrons) . . . . . . . 37 

Government of Navarre (garrison of Pampeluna) detach- 
ments . . . . . . . . 45 

Government of Biscay, all regiments de marche and 

detachments . . . . . . . 264 

Government of Castile (garrison of Santoha) detachments 43 


Total present 


Gross total of Army, including 41 officers and 5,176 men 
in hospital, is . . . 


1,192 41,641 
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VI. ARMY OF CATALONIA. GENERAL DECAEN 


Division Quesnel (at Puyerda), 102nd Line (2 batts.), 
116th Line (1 batt.), and detachments . 

Officers, 

123 

.Men, 

■ 3,502 

Division Lamarque : 60th and 79th Line (3 batts. each), 
Regiment of Wurzburg, and detachments 

137 

3,491 

Brigade Petit : 67th Line (3 batts.), 32nd Leger (1 batt.) 

66 

1,553 

Division Maurice Mathieu (Barcelona) : 115th Line 

(4 batts.), 18tb L^ger (2 batts.), 1st of Nassau 
(2 batts.), and detachments .... 

185 

6,180 

Garrisons of Figueras, &c. : 60th, 86th Line, and 32nd 
L^ger (1 batt. each), and detachments , 

160 

3,646 

Garrison of Tarragona (Bertoletti) : 20th Line (1 batt.), 
7th Italian Line (1 batt.) ..... 

63 

1,451 

Garrison of Lerida (Henriod) : 42nd Line (3 batts.), 
and detachments 

70 

1,639 

Brigade Espert (flying column) ; 5th Line (3 batts.), 
23rd lAger (2 batts.) ...... 

89 

2,988 

Artillery, Sappers, Gendarmes, iSqiiipages Militaires, &c. 

55 

4,194 

Total present, under arms . , . 

948 

28,514 

Gross total of Army, including 107 fitat-MaJor, 26 officers 
and 369 men detached, and 44 officers and 6,045 men 
in hospital, is 

1,125 

34,928 

VII, BAYONNE RESERVE 

Ail consisting of detachments or regiments de marche . 

172 

7,072 

Adding 134 detached and 600 in hospital, gross total is : 

7,978 


Total Army of Spain, therefore, on October 15 amounts to : 

7,516 officers, 206,814 men present with the colours 
326 „ 11,520 „ detached 

236 „ 35,414 „ in hospital. 

: Genebal Gboss Totae === 8,185 officers and 253,748 men. 

Ill 

STRENGTH OF WELLINGTON’S ARMY, DURING AND 
AFTER THE BURGOS RETREAT 

The subjoined statistics show the marching strength of the Anglo- 
Portuguese divisions of Wellington’s army at the commencement of the 
Burgos Retreat (Oct. 23) and some days after its termination (Nov. 29). 
There had been, immediately after the army reached Ciudad Rodrigo, 
certain transferences of units from one division to another, which are duly 
noted. The figures give only rank and ffie ; to get the fighting strength 
one-eighth should be added to cover officers, sergeants, and drummers. 
356.6 o 
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1st Cavalry Division 


2nd Cavalry Dmsion 

1,947 

1,625 

1st Division .... 

3,970 

4,002 

2nd Division . . . - 

7,915 

6,591 

3rd Division . . . • 

4,229 

3,860 

4th Division . . . • 

4,487 

3,861 

5th Division .... 

3,638 

3,732 

6th Division .... 

3,380 

5,228 

7th Division .... 

4,298 

3,358 

Light Division ... 

3,428 

3,775 

Hamilton’s Portuguese Division 

4,719 

4,076 

Pack’s Portuguese Brigade 

1,681 

1,105 

Bradford’s Portuguese Brigade . 

1,645 

881 


48,124 

45,003 

Artillery, Train, Staff Corps, <fec. 

2,500 

2,300 


Present Present 

‘under arms, tinder arms, 

Oct, 23. Nov. 29. 

2,827 2,909 (2nd Hussars K.G.L. 

lias joined.) 


lias left.) 

1st & 3rd battalions 
First Guards have 
joined, but Stirling’s 
brigade lias been 
transferred to the 
6th Division.) 


has joined.) 


has joined.) 


joined by Stirling’s 
brigade and also hy 
the l/91st.) 


and the 20th Portu- 
guese have joined.) 


The fall in numbers would have been much greater but for tlie joining 
of Skerret’s force from Cadiz (3/lst Guards, 2/47th, 2/87th, 20tli Portuguese 
and two companies 3/95th) and of the 1 /1st Guards and l/91st from Eng 
land, and the l/82nd from Gibraltar— in all, nearly 6,000 men. 

It may be worth while to give here the statistics of the Spanish troop 
which were acting with Wellington’s and Hill’s armies during this period 
They were by their October morning states ; 


' 6th Array ’ or Galicians (Santocildes) : 


1st Division (Barcena) . 

2nd Division (Cabrera) . 

3rd Division (Losada) . 
Cavalry Brigade (Figuelmonde) 


6,810 (5 of the 15 battalions of thi 
division were not at the front. 
4,749' ■■■■ 

4,213 

1,356 (5 of the 9 squadrons of thi 
brigade were not at the front, 


BRITISH LOSSES IN THE BURGOS RETREAT 7-tr 

Stlbi Amy (Estreniadiirans and Castilian) : 

Morillo’s Division . . . 2,371 {Acting with Hill’s Corps.) 

Carlos de Espana’s Division . 3,809 (ditto.) 

Penne Villemur’s cavalry . 992 (ditto.) 

Julian Sanchez’s cavalry . 1,159 (Acting with Main Army, 


Total Spaoisii troops 


25,459 


IV 

LOSSB^S .IN THE BURGOS RETREAT 

The casualties in action between October 23rd and November 19th are 
easily ascertainable, and quite moderate. But the loss in ‘ missing by 
the capture of stragglers, marauders, and footsore men, was much higher 
than is generally known. I believe that the annexed table, from the 
morning state of November 29th, is now published for the first time. It 
gives only the rank and file missing, but these are almost the whole list : 
officers and sergeants did not straggle or drop behind like the privates.* 
I believe that the total of officers missing was 25, of sergeants 56 British 
and 29 Portuguese : we have also to acid 43 British and 32 Portuguese 
drummers, &c,, to the general list, which runs as follows : 




British, BorUimiese, 

Total, 

1st Cavalry Division 

192 

— 

192 

2nd „ 

99 

101 

8 

109 

1st Division Inffintry 

283 

— 

283 

2nd 

... ■ , . 

302 

260 

562 

3rd 


184 

230 

414 

4th „ 

99 

308 

19 

■ 327 

5th 

99 

453 

359 

812 

6th „ 

S.9 » • 

96 

74 

170 

7th „ 

99 

357 

243 

600 

Light „ 

99 , • • ■ 

92 

163 

253 

Portuguese. 

Hamilton*'s Division 

■ 

221 

■ 221 

»9 

Pack’s Brigade . ' 

— 

293 

293 


Bradford’s Brigade 


514 

514 

Total 

, . . . ' . . 

. 2,368 

2,374 

4,752 


The abnormally high totals of the 5th Division and 7th Division are to 
be accounted for in different ways. The former had 150 prisoners taken 
in action on the day of the combat of Villa Muriel (October 25) ; the latter 
contained the two battalions that always gave a high percentage of deserters, 
the foreign regiments of Brunswick^Oels and Chasseurs Britanniques. It 
will be noted that the 2nd Division has also a high total, but as it had 
nearly double the numbers of any other division (7,500 men to an average 
4,000 for the others) i t did not lose out of proportion to its strength. It will 
be noted that the Portuguese lost more heavily in relation to their total 
numbers than the British — their ‘ missing ** were about the same as those 

3 0 2 
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of the British, but they only had about 20,000 rank and file in the field as 
against about 80,000 British. This excessive loss in missing was due entire y 
to the fact that the cold and rain of the last ten days of the retreat told 
much more heavily upon them. They were not so well clothed or fed as 
the British, and fell behind from exhaustion. Bradford s brigade, though 
never seriously in action, lost 500 men out of 1,600 by the roadside, 

much the heaviest percentage ill the whole army. ^ 

The losses in killed and wounded as opposed to missing seem to make 
up the following moderate figures, to which the heavy fighting about 
Venta del Pozo and Villa Muriel during the first days of the retieat made 

much the heaviest contribution. ^ ^ ^ 

Killed: 9 officers, 189 men. Wounded: 54 officers, 699 men- . e. 
the total of 951. This does not, of course, include the taken 

at Venta del Pozo or Villa Muiiel, who are counted among the 
reckoned in the prefixed table. The losses in killed and wounded at Alba 
de Tonnes and San Munoz are less than might have been expected ; those 
in the other skirmishes at Valladolid, Tordesillas, &c., quite negligible. 


THE CAIIPAIGN OF CASTALLA ; APRIL 1813 

Sir John Murray reports his army to have consisted of the following 
dements » 

Infantry : British, German, Anglo-Italian, Calabrese 8,274 ofiicers and men 

wSicilian ‘ Estero ’ Kegiment . . • WS6 

Whittingham’s Spanish Division (6 batts.) . 8,901 »» 

Roche’s Spanish Division (5 batts.) . • 4,019 „ 

Cavalry: British, Spanish, and Sicilian . • 886 

Artillery, &c. . • • • * * ” 

18,716 „ 

The units appear to have been brigaded as follows : 

Advance Guard, General Adam : 2/27th, 1st Italian Levy, Calabrese Free 
Corps, Rifle Companies of 3rd and 8th K.G.L. 

J. Mackenzie’s Division : l/27th, 4th and 6th Line K.GX., Sicilian Bstero 
Regiment (2 batts.). 

Clinton’s Division: 1/lOth, l/58th, l/81st, DeRoll-DOlon, 2nd Italian Levy. 
Cavalry : 20th Light Dragoon (2 squadrons), Foreign Hussars (1 troop), 
1st Sicilian Cavalry, four Spanish squadrons ^ 

Whittingham’s Spaniards : Cordova, Mallorca, Guadalajara, 2nd of Burgos, 
5th Grenadiers, 2nd of Murcia. 

Roche’s Spaniards : Volunteers of Aragon, Alicante, Chinchilla, Volunteers 
of Valencia, Canarias. 

Artillery : British companies of Holcombe, Thompson, Williamson and 
Lacy ; Portuguese company of Cox, one Sicilian company (three of 
these companies were holding the forts of Alicante). 

1 Attached to Whittingham. Regiments of Oliveoza and Almanza. 
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VI 

SUCHET’S ARMY AT CASTALLA: APRIL 13, 1818 

[Return of April 1.] 


Officers, 

Men, 

Total 

1st Division, General Robert [for Bfusnier, absent] 

: 


1,481 

1st L^ger (2 batts*) 

38 

1,443 

114th Ligne (2 batts.) 

36 

1,498 

1,534 

121st Ligne (2 batts.) 

34 

1,252 

1,286 

3 rd L^ger (2 batts.) ^ 

16 

767 

783 


124 

4,960 

5,084 

2nd Division, General Harispe : 



1,329 

7th Ligne (2 batts.) . - - ■ • 

31 

1,298 

44th Ligne (2 batts.) ..... 

26 

1,160 

1,186 

116th Ligne (2 batts.) 

35 

1,502 

1,537 


92 

3,960 

4,052 

3rd Division, General Haberfc ; 



1,231 

14th Ligne (2 batts.) 

42 

1,189 

l/16th Ligne 

1 /imh Ligne “ . . • * * 

21 

27 

614 

829 

635 

856 


90 

2,632 

2,722 

Cavalry, General Boussard : 


408 

523 

429 

548 

Two squadrons 4tb Hussars . . . . 

ISth Cuirassiers 

21 

25 

24th Dragoons (2 squadrons) 

20 

427 

447 


66 

1,358 

1,424 

Artillery : four batteries . . * • 

10 

282 

232 

Total . • - . 

376 

13,192 

13,568 


‘ 3rd L6gei', properly belonging to Lamarque’s brigade from Catalonia, 
was short ot four companies left in garrisons. _ 

“ The second battalions of these corps were left behind, along with the 
11th and 20th Ligne, two squadrons of 4th Hussars, one of 24th Dragoons, 
the 3 /5th L6ger, and some 260 Italian Light Horse, to hold down the king- 
dom of Valencia. 
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VII 

BIAE. AND CASTALLA LOSSES : APRIL 12-13, 1813 


Killed. Wounded. Missing. Votal. 

Offi- Offi- OM- 


cers. 

Men. 

cers. 

Men. 

cers. 

Men. 


Staff . . , . . 

1 

— 

2 

— 

— 

— 

3 

Adam’s Brigade : 

2/27thFoot 

— 

18 

2 

90 

— 

2 

112 

1st Italian Levy . 


23 

3 

49 

— 

28 

103 

Calabrese Free Corps . 

— 

8 

2 

49 

— 

— 

59 

Rifle Companies 3rd & 8th K.G.L. 

1 

7 

2 

23 

— 

2 

35 

Mackenzie’s Division : 

1 /27th Foot . 


2 


18 

— ■ 

— 

20 

4tli Line K.G.L. . 

— 

3 

— 

9 

— 

— 

12 

6th Line K.G.L. . 

— 

1 

— 

5 

— 


6 

Sicilian ‘ Estero ’ Regiment . 

— 

1 

— 

8 

— 

— 

9 

Clinton’s Division : 

l/58th Foot 


1 

— 

5 

— 

— 

6 

He Roll-Dillon 

— 

4 

1 

20 

— 

9 

34 

Whittingham’s Spanish Division : 

Cordova, Mallorca, Guadalajara 








2nd Burgos, 5th Grenadiers, 

2nd of Murcia . 

2 

73 

'4 

183 



262 

20th Light Dragoons . 

— 



1 

— 

— 

1 

Sicilian Cavalry . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

1 

R.A. and drivers 

— 

— 


5 

— 

— 

5 

Portuguese Artillery 

— * 

— 

— 

3 


— 

3 


— 

— 

— 

— 




Total . . . 

4 

141 

16 

468 

— 

42 

671 


VIII 

WELLINGTON’S ARMY IN THE VITTORIA CAMPAIGN 


MARCBUNG STRENGTH, MAY 25, 1813* 
Cavalry 


Officers. 

Men. 

Total. 

R. Hill’s Brigade : 1st & 2nd Life Guards, Horse 
Guards . . . 

42 

828 

870 

Ponsonby’s Brigade : 5th Dragoon Guards, 3rd & 
4tli Dragoons . , . . , . 

61 

1,177 

1,238 

G. Anson’s Brigade : 12th & 16th Light Dragoons . 

39 

780 

819 

Long’s Brigade ; ISfch Light Dragoons . 

20 

374 

394 

V. Alten’s Brigade : 14th Light Dragoons, 1st 
Hussars K.GX,: . 

49 

956 

1,005 

Bock’s Brigade : 1st & 2ud Dragoons K.G.L. 

38 

594 

632 

Fane’s Brigade : 3rd Dragoon Guards, 1st Dragoons 

42 

800 

842 


1 In Portuguese Units officers and men are given together. 
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Officers. Men. Total. 

Grant’s Brigade : 10th, 15th, 18th Hussars , . 63 1,561 1,624 

D’Urbaii’s Portuguese Brigade : 1st, 11th, 12tli 

Cavalry ....... — 685 685 

6th Portuguese Cavalry (Campbell) ... — 208 208 


Cavalry Total 


354 7,963 vS,317 


Infantry 


133 2,993 j 


120 2,657 


131 2,334 


y 10,834 


122 2,408 


1 st Division, General Howard ^ : 

Stopford’s Brigade : 1st Coldstream, 1st Scots \ 

Guards, one company 5/60t.h . . . 56 1,672 1 

Halkett’s Brigade : 1st, 2nd, 5th Line , K.G.L., 1st f 

& 2 nd Light K.GX L33 2,993.) 

2 nd Division, Sir Rovviaiid Hill : 

Cadogan’s Brigade : l/50tli, l/71st, l/92iid, one 

company 5/60tl» ..... 120 2,657 

Byng's Brigade ; l/3rd, l/oTtli, 1st Prov. Batt.-, 

one company o/bOth .... 131 2,334 ^ 834 

O’Callaghan’s Brigade : 1/2811), 2/34th, l/39th, j ’ 

one company 5/6()tIi .... 122 2,408 

Ashwortlrs Portugu<‘.se : 6 fch & 18th Line, 6 tli ) 

Ca^^adores ...... — 3,062 

3rd Division, General Sir Tliomas Fictoii : 

Brisbane’s Brigade : l/45th, 74th, l/ 88 th, three 

companies 5/60tl) . , . • • T25 2,598 

Colville's Brigade : l/5tli, 2/83rd, 2/87th, 94tli . 120 2,156 ‘r 7,437 

Power's Portuguese Brigade : 9th & 21st Line, j 

lltli Ca^adores — 2,460 / 

4 th Division, General Sir G. Lowry Cole : 

W. Anson’s Brigade ; 3/27th, l/40th, l/48th, \ 

2 nd Prov. Bait. ^ one company 5/60th . 139 2,796 1 

SkeiTet’s Brigade : l/7th, 20th, l/23rd, one com- L 7 §15 

pany Brunswick . • * * ^ 1,926 1 

Stubbs’s Portuguese Brigade : 11th & 23rd Line, ^ j 

7 th Cu^adores . . • • • • ■ 

5th Division, General Oswald [for General Leith] : 

Hay’s Brigade : S/lst, l/9th, l/38th, one com- 
pany Bruuswiek . * • • .109 2,183 

Robinson’s Brigade : l/ 4 th, 2 / 47 th, 2/59th, one ^ ^ 6,725 

company Brunswick . ' 

Spry’s l\>rtuguese Brigade : 3rd & 15th Line, 8 th 

Caeadores 2,372, 


139 2,796 


123 1,926 j 


109 2,183 


100 1,961 [* 


1 The other Guanis’ Brigade, 1st and 3rd batts. of 1 st Guards, was left at 
Oporto and did not rejoin till August. 

2/31st and 2/66fcln 
^ 2nd and 2 /53rd. 
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Officers, 

6tli Division, General Pakenham [for Genera! Clinton] : 
Stirling’s Brigade; l/42nd, l/79th, l/91st, one 
company 5/60th . . , . . 

Hinde’s Brigade : 1/lltli, l/32nd, 1 /36th, l/61st 
Madden’s Portuguese Brigade : 8tli & 12th line, 

9th Ca^adores , . . . . 

7th Division, General Lord Dalhousie ; 

Barnes’s Brigade : 1 /6th, 3rd Prov. Batti, nine 
companies Bnmswick-Oels 
Grant’s Brigade : 51st, 68th, 1/S2nd, Chasseurs 
Britanniques ...... 

Lecor’s Portuguese Brigade : 7th & 19th Line, 

2nd Ca^adores ..... 

Light Division, General Charles Alten : 

Kempt’s Brigade : l/43rd, 1st & 3rd /95th 
Vandeieur’s Brigade : l/52nd, 2/95th 
Portuguese 17th Line, 1st & 3rd Ca^adores 
Siiveira’s Portuguese Division : 

Da Costa’s Brigade : 2nd & 14th Line 
A. Campbell’s Brigade ; 4th & 10th Line, 10th 
Ca^adores ...... 

Pack’s Portuguese Brigade ; 1st & 16th Line, 4th 
Ca^adores . . . . 

Bradford’s Portuguese Brigade : 13th & 24th Line, 

5th Ca^adores 

R.H.A. and Drivers .... 

Field Artillery, Train, Ammunition column, &c. 

K.G.L. Artillery 

Portuguese Artillery . . . 

Engineers and Sappers ..... 

Staff Corps .... . , 

Wagon Train ..... 


Men, Totul 


Total Cavalry . 

„ 1st Division 
„ 2nd Division 
„ 3rd Division 
„ 4tli Division 
„ 5th Division 
„ 6th Division 
„ 7th Division 
„ Light Division 
„ Siiveira’s Division 
„ Pack’s and Bradford’s Brigades , 

„ Artillery and Train . . . , 

„ Engineers, Staff Corps, &c. 

^ 2/24th and 2/58th. 


127 

2,327 


130 

2,288 

[ ^,347 

— 

2,475 - 


116 

2,206 

1 

141 

2,397 

r 7,287 

— 

2,437, 


98 

1,979 1 


63 

1,399 

• 5,484 


1,945/ 


— 

2,492^ 

[■ 

• 5,287 

— 

2,795) 


— 

2,297 

2,297 



2,392 

2,392 

23 

780 


100 

2,722 


17 

335 



330 


41 

302 


21 

126 


37 

165 


Portuguese 

. Total 


893 

8,317 


— 

.'4,854 


7,772 

4,977 

4,974 

4,353 

4,872 

4,850 

3,539 


3,977 

892 


3,062 . 
2,460 
2,842 
2,372 
2,475 
,:2,437.. 
1,945 
■.■■■'5,287;. 
4,689 
330 


1-0,834 
7,437 
7,816 
6,725 
7,347 
7,287 
•■■■ 5,484 
'':■; '5,287 
'■■,:4.,689, 
V, '4,307 
892 


52,484 28,792 81,276 
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WELLINGTO ARMY IN VITTORIA CAMPAIGN 75S 

■;;jrMs is, I believe, the first complete return of Wellington’s army in the 
Vittoria campaign ever published. My predecessors in Peninsular history 
sought in vain for the ‘ morning states ’ which should have accompanied 
Wellington’s dispatches to Lord Bathurst, and which are mentioned in 
those dispatches. In previous years, down to December 1812, they are 
generally found annexed to the covering letter, in the bound volumes at the 
Record Office. I should have fared no better than other seekers, but for 
the admirable knowledge of the contents of the Office possessed by Mr. 
Leonard Atkinson. He remembered that there existed some separate 
packages of ‘ morning states which had been divorced from the rest of 
Wellington’s sendings, and not bound up with them. Wlien sought, they 
turned out to be the missing figures of 1813, tied up unbound between tw^o 
covers of cardboard. Mr. Atkinson’s happy discovery enables me to give 
the prefixed statistics, which permit us to know^ Wellington’s exact strength 
just as the campaign of Vittoria was starting. 


IX 


SPANISH TROOPS UNDER WELLINGTON’S COMMAND 
JUNE—JULY 1813 
STATES OF JUNE 1 

I. FOURTH ARMY (GENERAL GIRON) 


Officers. 

Men. 

TotaU 

Morillo’s Division .... 

172 

4,379 

4,551 

Losada’s Galician Division ((> batts.) 

295 

5,560 

5,855 

P. Barcena’s Galician Division (7 batts.) . 

235 

4,908 

5,143 

Porlier’s Asturian Division (S batts.) 

124 

2,284 

2,408 

Longa’s Division (5 batts.) .... 

130 

3,000 

8,130 

Penne Villemur’s Cavalry (7 regts.) . . 

194 

2,434 

2,628 

Julian Sanchez’s Cavalry (2 regts.) . . . 

90 

1,200 

1,290 

Artillery . . 

20 

400 

240 

Total of June 1 . . ' , 

1,263 

24,165 

25,425 

H. LEFT IN CASTILE, REJOINED 
Carlos de Espana’s division of 4th Army (5 batts.) 

ON JULY 28 

175 3,167 

3,342 


HI. JOINED ON JULY IG 

The ‘ AiiMY of Reserve of Andalusia ’ (Conde de Abispal) 


Echevarri’s Division (7 batts.) . 

. ■ 237 

6,380 

6,617 

Creagh’s Division (7 batts.) . . . 

. 273 

6,181 

6,454 

C. G. Barcena’s Cavalry Brigade (2 regts.) 

39 

789 

828 

Artillery . , . . . . 

10 

274 ' 

284 

Total of later arrivals , , . » ■ .■ 

. 734 

16,791 

17,525 


The General Total of the Spanisli troops which actually Joined Wellington * 

between May 2G and July 28 was therefore 46,292. This does not include 
Mina’s irregulars operating in Aragon and Eastern Navarre. 
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THE FRENCH ARMY AT VITTORIA 

ARMY OF THE SOUTH. Return of May 29, 1813. 
[Prom Paris Archives, lent me by Mr. Forteseue.] 



Officers, 

Men. 

Total, 

1st Division, Leval : 

Brigade Mocquery : 9th Leger, 24th Line 

63 

2,516 

2,579 

Brigade Morgan ; 88th Line, 96th Line . 

43 

2,056 

2,099 

Divisional battery and train 

3 

163 

166 

Divisional Total . • • • 

2nd Division, Cassagne : lent to Army of the Centre. 

4,735 

4,844 

3rd Division, Villatte : 

Brigade Rignoux : 27th L^ger, 63rd Line 

39 

2,539 

2,578 

Brigade Lefol : 94th Line, 95th Line 

50 

3,063 

3,113 

Divisional battery and train 

4 

179 

182 


— 

— 

— 

Divisional Total 

93 

5,781 

00 

4th Division, Conroux : 

Brigade Rey : 32nd and 43rd Line 

78 

3,591 

3,669 

Brigade Schwitter ; 55th and 58th Line 

47 

2,670 

2,717 

Divisional battery and train 

4 

189 

193 

Divisional Total 

129 

6,460 

6,589 

5th Division, brigade Maransin only : 

12th Leger, 45th Line . . • • 

58 

2,869 

2,92'3 

6th Division, Daricau : 

Brigade St, Pol : 21st L^ger, 100th Line 

53 

2,658 

2,711 

Brigade Remond : 28th L6ger, 103rd Line 

45 

2,939 

2,98^ 

Divisional battery and train 

3 

237 

24( 

Total 

101 

5,834 

; 5,931 

Total 4J Infantey Divisions 

. 490 

■25,679 

26,16i 

Cavalry : 

Pierre Soult’s Division ; 

2nd Hussars, 5th, 10th, 21st Chasseurs 

74 

1,428 

1,505 

One battery H,A. and train 

,"4' 

165 

.169 

Tilly’s Division : 

2nd, 4th, 14th, 17th, 26th, 27th Dragoons 

88 

1,841 

1,92< 

Digeon’s Division ; 

5th, 12th, 16th, 21st Dragoons . 

80 

■■■ 1,612 '■'■■ 

l,69i 

One battery H.A. and train 

3 

174 

■,; ■■: IT*; 

Total cavalry . . 

249 

0,220 

0,46i 


THE FRENCH ARMY AT VITTORIA 


Artillery Reserve : two batteries and train 
Artillery Park : two companies Field Artillery, 
one company pontoniers, artificers, train . 
Engineers : two companies sappers, two miners, 
and train ...... 

Gendarmerie 

Wagon train ....... 

Total auxiliary troops 
Stat-Major of the Army and the divisions 
General Total of Army of the South . 


ARMY OF THE CENTRE AT VITTORIA 

Return of May 29 for Cassagne’s Division ; of May l only for 
THE REST, EXCEPT FOR THE RoYAL GuARDS AND SPANIARDS, AS 
SEE NOTE. 

1st Division, Darmagnac : 


ITTORIA 

755 

Officers^ 

Men. 

Total, 

5 

865 

370 

17 

696 

713 

11 

619 

630 

4 

101 

105 

2 

63 

65 


1,844 

1,883 

115 

■— 

115 

898 

33,743 

34,636 


Brigade Chass«!^ : 28th & 75th Line 

35 

1,759 

1,794 

Brigade Neiienstein ; 2nd Nassau, 4th Baden, 

Frankfort ...... 

101 

2,577 

2,678 

Divisional ’’'rotal 

136 

4,336 

4,472 

2nd Division, Cassagne : 

Brigade Braun : 16th Ldger, 8th Line . . ) 

95 

5,114 

5,209 

Brigade Blondeau j 51st Line, 54th Line . ) 


Total Infantry ..... 

231 

9,450 

9,681 

Cavalry: 

Treiilard’s Division : 13th, 18th, 19th, 22nd 

Dragoons ...... 

44 

994 

1,038 

Avy’s Light Cavalry : 27'fch Chasseurs, Nassau 

Chasseurs . . . . . ■ . 

22 

452 

474 


— , 

— 

— 

Total Cavahy . 

66 

1,446 

1,512 

Artillery (3 batteries) and train 

13 

488 

501 

Engineers (1 com])auy sappers) 

2 

129 

131 

Wagon train, ^Krc. . . . . . . 

3 

195 

198 

Total Auxiliary Arms . 

28 

812 

830 

The King’s Spaiiisli Army ^ 

Royal Guards, General (4uv : 

Grenadiers, tirailleurs, voltigeurs of the Guard 

80 

2,300 

2,380 

Hussars and Laneers of the Guard . . 

25 

400 

425 


‘ These ligiires ure csfcinmtcd from what was still surviving of each unit 
when Soult reorganized tlie army in July 16. The Royal Guards infantry 
liad then 2,019 men, the line cavalry 64 ofllcers and 600 men, the line 
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Total 



Officers, Men, 


Regiments of Castile, Toledo, Boyal Mranger 
Cavalry : 1st & 2nd Chasseurs, Hussars of 
Guadalajara . . . . • 

Artillery : one battery .... 


Total King’s Army 
Total Army of the Centre 


ARMY OF PORTUGAL 
No Return available later than May 
4th Division, Sarrut : 

Brigade Fririon : 2nd Ldger, 36th Line . . 

Brigade Menne : 4th L^ger, 65th Line . . - 146 

Divisional field battery and train 

6th Division, Lamartini^re ; 

Brigade Gauthier : 118th Line, 119th Line . 71 

Brigade Menne : 120 th Line, 122nd Line . 102 

Divisional field battery and train . • ^ 


Total Infantry Divisions 

Cavalry : 

Division Mermet : 

Brigade Curto : 13th <& 22nd C 
Brigade ? : 3rd Hussars. 

Chasseurs 
Division Boyer : 

6th, 11th, 15th, 25th Dragoons 


Total Cavalry . 

Reserve Artillery ; 

One H.A., four field batteries 
One company Pontoniers, train, artificers, &c. 
Engineers ; two companies sappers . 
Gendarmerie 

Wagon train, mule train, &c. . 


Total auxiliary arms . • • • 66 2,389 2,4S 

General Total OF Army OF Portugal . . 536 16,904 17,44 

Allowing for wastage May 1 to June 21, there may probably have bee 
14,000 of all arms at Vittoria — say 9,500 infantry, 2,800 cavalry, 1,70 
auxiliary arms* 

infantry 1,168, though it had lost over 300 men at Vittoria and a muc 
greater number from desertion. I take it that to allow 300 extra men t 
the battle for the Guard infantry, 100 more for the Line cavalry, and 80 
more for the Line infantry cannot be far out. 


5,390 

5,63 

.7,098 

1 . 

17,69 

4,656 

4,80 

2,496 

2,56 

3,866 

3,96 

173 

17 

L 1,191 

11,51 

863 

90 

857 

89 

1,404 

1,47 

3,324 

3,47 

879, 

39 

763 

77 

190 

1,9 

,169 

17 

■';898.' 

■ .,:9S 

' ^ — " 
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' Adding tlie totals of the three armies as above, we should get 2,032 
officers and 68,231 men. But deductions of course must be made : 

(1) For decrease from May 1 to June 21 in the Armies of Portugal 
and the Centre, and from May 29 to June 21 in the Army of the South 
by normal wastage, and in the two former by drafts sent back to France 
in May. 

(2) For casualties in action since the campaign opened. 

The latter would not be large, only Digeon’s Dragoons and Villatte’s and 
Sarrut’s infentry divisions having been seriously engaged during the 
retreat. The Burgos explosion cost Villatte over 100 men. We need not 
allow more than 1,500 as an ample estimate for casualties in action. 

The normal wastage, and the deduction for drafts sent to France in 
May are more difficult to calculate, but I think we shall not be far out in 
taking 3,000 as an outside allowance for the latter — which affects only the 
Armies of Portugal and the Centre, since we have a May 29th Return for 
Gazan’s Army, which of course sent nothing away after that date. And 
in healthy months, such as May and early June, the deficit from extra sick 
would not be large — indeed as many men may have rejoined as conva- 
lescents as went into hospital, since (except Villatte at Salamanca) the 
troops had never been pressed or overmarched. It would be generous to 
allow 5,000 for ‘ wastage 

If so the French had 63,000 men at Vittoria, but deducting non- 


combatants (train, artificers, &c.) there would be 9,000 horse, over 46,000 
men in the infantry divisions, and about 1,300 guiinem with the field and 
horse batteries not included in the infantry divisions, also 1,000 sappers. 
This makes over 57,000 fighting men actually available. There must also 
be a small addition for stray units of the Army of the North known to 
have been present — not less than 500 nor more than 1,000. All attempts 
to bring down the French force present to 45,000 men {Victoires et Con- 
quetes, vol. xxii) or 39,000 infimtry and 8,000 horse (Jourdan) or ‘ barely 
50,000 men ’ (Picard) are inadmissible. 


BRITISH AND PORTUGUESE LOSSES AT VITTORIA 


I. BRITISH LOSSES 


Killed, Wounded, Missing, 

Ojji- Offi- Offl- Total 

cers. Men, cers. Men, cers. Men, 

1st Division, General Howard : 

Stopford’s 1 1st Coldstream Guards, I casualties. 

Brigade '( l/3rd Guards . 

tr „ 4 . 4 ., flst,2nd,5tliLineK.G.L.— 1 — 1 — 

Halkett’s ,i,t. Light K.GX. . - 1 1 7 - - 

land Light K.GX. . - 4 - 39 - - 

Divisiojwl Total . • — * l 47 — 
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Killed, Wounded, Missins, 


cers. Men. cers. Men, cers. Men, 


2nd Division, General Sir W. Stewart 

, , /^l/5()thFoot . — - 

idogans . 3 

Brigade _ 

|l/57thFoot. . — 

riga e list Provisional “Batt. — 

’Callaghan’s “ 

^2/34thFoot. . — 

ll/39thFoot. . - 

Divisional Total . . S 

3rd Division, General Sir Thomas Pieti 
l/45th Foot . . - 

74th Foot . . — 

l/8Sth Foot . . -- 

5/60th Foot (3 comp.) — 
l/5th Foot . . 2 

2/83rd Foot . . 2 

2/87th Foot . . 1 

.94th Foot , . — 

Divisional Total . . 5 

4th Division, General Sir Lowry Cole 
j3/27thFoot . *. _ 

W. Anson’s j l/40th Foot . . 

Brigade '|l/48thFoot . , — 

1 2nd Provisional ^ . — 

l/7thFoot — 

20th Foot . . — 

l/23rd Foot . , — - 

Divisional Total . . — 

5th Division, General Oswald; 

, / Eoot . , — 

rP , l/OthFoot . . 1 

Brigade (i/ggtjj p^ot . . — 

1 /4th Foot . . 1 

2/47thFoot . . 2 

2/59thFoot . . — 

Divisional Total . . 4 


27 7 70 — ■™. m 
41 12 260 See below ^ 31€ 


Brisbane’s 

Brigade 


Colville’s 

Brigade 


Skerrett’s 

Brigade 


Robinson’s 

Brigade 


About 40 prisoners of the l/71st are lost among the general total of 
missing and stragglers ’ : these were the only actual prisoners lost in 
battle. See p. 416 of this volume, 
i. e. 2/31st and 2/66th. 
i.e. 2nd and 2/53rd. 


3 

130 

'58 

913 


— 1,11C 

Pieton : 





— 

4 

4 

66 

— 

74 

— 

13 

4 

66 

— 

-- 83 


23 

5 

187 


— 213 

— 

2 

2 

47 

— 

— 51 

2 

22 

0 

133 

— 

— 163 

2 

18 

4 

50 

— 

74 

1 

54 

12 

177 

— 

— 244 

— 

5 

6 

56 

— 

— 67 

5 

141 

43 

782 


— 972 

Cole; 






— 

7 

3 

32 


--- 42 

— 

5 

3 

34 

— 

42 


1 


18 

— ^ 

— 1,9 

— 

4 

— ' 

6 

— 

— 10 


2 

— 

2 


— 4 

— 

3 

— 

1 


— , ' 4 


1 

— 

3 

— 

-- 4 

— 

23 

6 

96 

— 

' 125 

__ 

8 

7, 

96 


: ' .,1.11 

1 

9 


15 


— ' ■■'■'■'■,■■25 

— 

— 

1 

7 

: ^ 

■ — ' , '8 

1 

12 

■ 6, 

72 


' —■■.■,■'■' m 

2 

18 

4 

88 


,'■ ■112 

— 

11 

8 

130 


■■■— ■■^'1,49 
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Killed. Wotmded. Missing. 

Offi- O#- Offi- Total 
cars. Men. cers. Men. cars. Men. 

T'tti Division, General Lord Dalhousie : 


Barnes’s BrI 

gade. 

5Ist Foot 

1 

10 

No casualties. 

— - 21 — 


32 

Grant's 

68th Foot 

2 

23 

9 91 


___ 

125 

Brigade 

1/8 2nd Foot . 

1 

5 

3 22 

— 


31 

Chasseurs Ihiianniqiies 

— 

29 

2 109 

— 

— 

140 

Light Company Brunswick-Oels* 

1 

— 

— 5 

— 

— 

6 

Divisional Total 

5 

67 

'14 248 

— 

— 

334 

Light Division, General Charles Allen 
■ /d /43rd Foot . — 

2 

2 27 



31 

Kempt’s 

J 1 /95tli Rifles 

— 

4 

4 37 

— 

— 

45 

Brigade 

v3/95tli Rifles 

1 

7 

16 

— 

— 

24 

Vandeleur’s 

/ l/52nd,. Foot 

^2/!)5th Rifles 

1 

3 

1 18 

— 

— 

23 

Brigade 

— 

— 

1 8 

— 

— 

9 

Divisional Total 

2 

16 

8 106 

__ 

— 

132 

CAVAiaiY. 

K. Hill’s Brigade (Houseiiold Cavalry) 
Ponsonby’s Brigade . . . ~ 


No casualties. 

2 


2 

G. Anson’s 

12tli Light Dragoons 

1 

3 

8 

— 

— 

12 

Brigade i ICith Light Dragoons 

— 

7 

1 13 

— 

— 

21 

Long’s Brigade .... 

— 

— 

— 1 

— 

— 

1 

V. Alton’s Brigadt*. 

Bock’s Brigade .... 


1 

No casualties. 



1 

Fane’s 

3rd Dragoon Guard.s. 

— 

3 

1 4 

— 

— 

8 

Brigade ^ 1st Royal Dragoons . 


— 

1 


— 

1 

Grant’s ■ 

loth 1 fussars . 

^ — 

6 

_ 10 

— 

— 

16 

15th ILissars , 

— 

10 

2 47 

— 

— 

59 

Brigade 

^ 18th Hussars . 

1 

10 

2 21 

— 

— 

34 

. , Total Cavalry . 

2 

40 

6 107 

— 

— 

155 

Royal Horse Artillery 


. 4 

1 35 

■ — 

— 

40 

jPield Artillery . . . . 

— 

5 

18 

— 


23 

K,G.L. Artillery 


2 

— 5 

■ — 

— 

■ 7 

Royal Engineers . . . 

— 

— 

.1 _ 

— ■ 

— 

1 

General Staff . 


— 

8 ^ 

' — 

— 

8 

GENEEAla ToTAI. . , ' . ' 

21 

498 

192 2,764 

— 

— 

3,475 


addition we have, undistributed under corps, 223 rank and file 
missing, of whom all except about 40 of the l/71st were stragglers, not 
prisoners, 

^ Bmnswick-0<ds Head-Quarters were in the7tli Division, but companies 
were distribut(‘d all around the Army, These casualties partly belong 
to outlying eompanien, not to Head-Quarters, 
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II. PORTUGUESE LOSSES 

Killed. Wounded. Missing. 






Offi- 


Offi- 

Offi- 

Total 





cers. 

Men» 

cers* 

Men* cers. 

Men, 

Ashworth’s 


6th Line . 


— 

1 

— 

10 - 

1 12 

Brigade 


18th Line . 


— 


— 

1 

1 

(2nd Division) 

6th Ca^adores 


1 

1 

— 

7 

— 9 

Power’s 


f9th Line 


3 

43 

0 

157 

— 212 

Brigade 


21st Line . 


3 

55 

8 

115 

6 187 

(3rd Division) 

11th Ca9adDres 



3 

2 

7 -- 

— 12 

Stubbs’s 


r 11th Line . 


1 

36 

'6 

109 ~~ 

1 153 

Brigade 

! 23rd Line . 



20 

' 3 

35 

, , 58 

(4th Division) ^7th Ca 9 adores 



. 9 

4 

21 

35 

Spry’s 


3rd Line 


— 

2 

3 

8 ....... 

13 

Brigade 


15th Line . 


•— 

6 

3 

19 

28 

(5th Division) 

8th Ca9adores 


— 

13 

2 

25 

40 

Lecor’s Brigade 
(7th Division) 

7th Line 


— 

— 

. — 

- 

6 6 

Light 

Division 

fist Ca^adores . 


— 

2 

— 

2 

4 

3rd Ca^adores 

17th Line 


— - 


1 

1 — 

20 — ™ 

1 

— 28 

Silveira’s f Da Costa’s Brigade 




No casualties. 


Division i A, Campbell’s Brigade 


2 

— 

1 — 

7 10 

Pack’s 

Brigade 

Tst Line . 


— 

3 

— 

— — 

8 

16th Line 


1 

10 

2 

24 — - 

— . 37 

Uth Ca^adores . 


— 

16 

1 

18 --- 

— , 35 

Bradford’s 

f 13th Line 



■■ — 

*— 

1 ■ — 

16 . 17 

24th Line 


— . 

. — 


jj 

3 ■ „ . 3 

Brigade 

.5th Ca^adores . 


— . 

,'4 


■".5 

2 , 11 

Cavalry : in 6th Regiment . 



— 

— 

2 . — 

2 

Artillery . 






No casualties. 


Total Portuguese Losses 


9 

233 

44 

592 ■ 

43 ■ , 921 



III, SPANISH LOSSES 



All in IVIorillo’s and Longa’s ) 
Divisions . . . \ 


4'. 

85 

10 

453 ' ; , 

"■ ■ ' ' 562', 



TOTAL ALLIED LOSSES 



British . 


» . 


20 

489 

192 

2,749' ■ 

223,:''' S,675'.' 

Portuguese 



9 

233 

. 44^' 

■■ 592 

'".'',43 .■' ,921. 

Spanish 


* 


4 

85 

10 

453 /. — 


Total 




;33'; 

807 

246„: 

8 , 794 . 

266 5,158 
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XII 

french losses at VITTORIA : JUNE 21 

[From the Ofiicial Returns, lent me by Mr. Fortesciie.] 

ARMY OF THE SOUTH 
KilkfL Wounded. Prisoners. ‘ Disparus.’’ 



Qp. 


Offi~ 

Offii^ 

oil- 

Total. 


cers. 

Men. 

cers. Men. 

cers. 

Men. cers. Men. 

Leval’s Division 

4 

m 

17 395 

4 

133 -- 108 

759 

Villatte’s Division 

— 

m 

2 212 

— 

22 

291 

Conroux’s Division 

5 

7'4 

27 712 

4 

265 — — 

1,087 

Maransiii’s Brigiule . 

3 

SO 

21 510 

4 

63 -- — 

681 

Daricaii’s Division 

3 

89 

20 389 

1 

49 — 280 

833 

Pierre Sault’s Cavalry 

— 

■~ 

g ___ 

— 

— — a 

6 

Digeon’s Dragoons 

— 

IS 

11 69 

1 

3 — • 

102 

Tilly’s Dragoons 

— 

2 

— 19 

1 

3 — — 

25 

Artillery . 

2 

20 

366 

— 

100 — — 

488 

Engineers, &e. . 

1 

2 

2 

— 

23 — — 

28 

Total 

18 


101 2,674 

15 

(561 -- 391 

4,300 


ARIMY OF 

THE CENTRE 








^Prisoners or 




Killed. 

Wou7ided. Quissing.'^ 





Offi- 

Offi- 

Offi. 

Total. 




cers. Men. 

cers. 

Meii. cers. Men. 

Darmagnae’s Division 

. 


9 96 

33 

414 3 791 

1,346 

Cassagnc’s Division . 

. 


-- 9 

6 

70 — 178 

263 

Treillard’s Dragoons . 

. 


-- 6 

1 

17 56 

80 

Avy’s Chasseurs 

. 


— 2 

1 

3 51 

57 

Artillery ; no Returns 



? ? 

? 

? ? , ? 

? 

Engineers . 



— — 

— 

^ ^ 4 

4 

Casapalaeios’ Spaniards 


5 20 

12 

21 — 300 

358 

Total / , 



14 133 

"sir 

525 3 1,380 

2,108 


ARMY OF PORTUGAL 


Sarrut’s Division 

2 

51 

26 

505 

4 

224 

812 

Lamartiniiire’s Division 

7 

70 

30 

362 

1 

116 

586 

Mermet’s Light Cavalry 


18 

8 

42 

— 

29 

97 

Boyer’s Dragoons 

1 

16 

8 

80 



105 

Artillery, KngineerH, 

? 

? 


? 

? 

? 

Total .... 

lo 

155 

72 

989 

5 

' 309 

1,600 

GENBEAn To'rAr* of Tiir: T’oeei*: 

AEMIEfrI , , . . . 

42 

714 

220 4,188 

23 

2,801 8,008 


No return {m usiml) from King Joseph’s Royal Guards, who had, 

3i>- 
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however, as Martinien’s lists show, 11 officers killed and wounded, prob- 
ably therefore 150 to 200 casualties in rank and file. Also no returns 
from Artillery of Armies of the Centre and Portugal, from whom Martinien 
shows 9 officer-casualties, or from the fractions of the Army of the North 
present (3rd Line, &c.) ; the last show 3 officer-casualties in Martmien. It 
is obvious that the official total is several hundreds too small. 


XIII 

SIR JOHN MURRAY’S ARMY ON THE TARRAGONA 
EXPEDITION: JUNE 1813 

Advanced Guard Brigade. Colonel Adam : 

2/27tli, Calabrese Free Corps, 1st Anglo-Italian Levy, one company Rifles 
of Be Roll. 

1st Division, General William Clinton. Brigadiers Honstedt and 
Haviland-Smitli : 

l/58tb, 2/67th, 4th Line Battalion K.G.I.., Sicilian ‘ Estero ’ regiment 
(2 batts.). 

2nd Division. General John Mackenzie. Brigadiers Warren and Frevost ; 
1/lOth, l/27th, l/81st, De Roll-Dillon, 2nd Italian Levy. 

Wliittingham’s Spanish Infantry : 

Guadalajara, Cordova, 2nd ol Murcia, Maflorca, 5tli Grenadiers. 

Cavalry : 

Two squadrons 20th Light Dragoons, two squadrons Brunswick Hussars, 
one troop B'oreign Hussars. 

Artillery : 

Two British and one Portuguese Field Batteries ; one company Britisli 
and one Portuguese attached to Battering Trai!i. 


STATISTICS OF ABOVE. .TUNE 4, 181S 


[No regimental totals available.] 


Infantry: Officers. Mew. 

Brit ish, German Legion, Be Roll-Dillon, X St and 

2nd batts. Anglo-Italian Levy, Calabrese 

Free Corps . . . . . 


8',040',"'" 

Sicilian Estero Regiment . . 

67 

■1,041 ■';■, 

Whittingliam’s Spanish Infantry . 

228 . 

4,624, ■■■■■■■ 

Cavalry 

ar 

764 [726 horses] 

Artillery 

'53, 

767 

Engineers and Stall* Corps 

i) 

.77 


4 


french armies on the east coast 768 

XIV 

SITCHETVS ARMY AT THE TIME OF' SIR JOHN MURRAY’S 
V TARRAGONA EXPEDITION 

I ' THE ARI^IY OF VALENCIA. MORNING STATE OF JUNE IG, 1818 


1st Division, General Mwsiiier [at Ferelio near 
' Tortosa] : 1st Leger (2 batts.), 114tli Line 
(8 batts.), 121st Line (2 baits.) 

2nd Division, Gcaicrnl Harispe. [at Xatival : 7th, 
44th, llGlh lane (2 baits, each) . 

3rd Division, General Habert [at Alcira] : 14th, 
16th, 117th lane (2 baits, each) . 

8/5th Ledger 

Brigade detached from Catalonia, General La- 
marque : 8rd I.eger, 1 1th I.ine (2 batts. each), 
20th Line (2 batts.)b 1st Itnlian Chasseurs 
(1 squadron) ...••• 
Cavalry, General Bonssard : 4th Hussars {4 squa- 
drons), 12lh ('uirassic'rs (1 squadrons), 24th 
Dragoons (8 stiuadi'ons), Neapolitan C liasseuis 
(2 squadrons) . • • 

Cavalry from the Army ot the CUmtre : 1 squadron 

Westphalian Chasstairs 

Artillery and Art illery Train . . . . 

Sappers . . . . • ‘ • 

Gendarmerie, E<piit)ages Militaires, 

Italian Division Severob [ai Biiuol] : Ist Ligne 
and 1st L^ger (2 batts. each), amt divisional 
artillery ,..•••• 

. Total ... ... 


lOth Ligne (2 halts.), 81st Ligne (8 batts.), 8th 
Neapolitans 

T2th Hussars (8 squadrons) 

Artillery .... 

Gendarmerie (G companies) 

Chffssenfs des . 

Spanish trooi’JS 

Total 

> Pannetior's Ilyin},' colnaw, vvhifh tried to relieve Tarragona, consisted 
ot 8/5th Leger, and two battalions each of 20th Line and 8rd L^ger, with 
the Westphalian ehassemrs : a little under 8j,000 men. 

S D 2 


Officers, 

Men. 

Total, 

100 

4,068 

4,163 

07 

8,967 

4,064 

118 

4,002 

4,120 

18 

601 

619 

89 

8,240 

8,829 

84 

1,895 

1,079 

11 

108 

174 

20 

1,201 

1 ,221 

8 

866 

374 

9 

681 

690 

57 

2,008 

2,065 

Oil 

22,187 

22,798 

fERAL 

PARIS) 


87 

3,302 

3,889 

20 

. 370 

806 

0 

. 245 

251 

28 

1,105 

1,188 

20 

658 

684 

. 7 

151 

158 

180 

5,831 

6,011 


f 
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III. TBDE ARMY OF CATALONIA,. MORNING STA,TE OF JUNE 16 


Division of Cerdagne, General Quesnel : 102nd 

Officerfi 

. Men, 

Total. 

Line (2 batts.), 143rd Line (4 batts.), and details 
Division of Upper Catalonia, General Lainarque : 
32nd L6ger and 60th Line (1 batt. each), 3rd 

113 

2,961 

3,074 

Provisional Regiment, and details 
Arrondissement of Gerona, General Nogu^s : 60th 

60 

2,459 

2,519 

Line (2 batts.), 11.5th Line (1 batt.), and details 
Beurmann’s Brigade : 115th Line (2 batts.), 23rd 

TOO 

2,964 

3,064 

L^ger (2 batts.), and details .... 
Petit’s Brigade : 23rd Ligne (1 batt.), 67th Line 

62 

2,400 

2,462 

(2 batts.), Wurzburg (1 batt.), and details 
Arrondissement of Barcelona, General Maurice 
Mathieu : .5th Line (2 batts.), 79th Line (2 batts.), 
18th L4ger (2 batts.), 1st of Nassau (2 batts,), 

87 

1,972 

2,059 

29th Chasseurs (1 squadron), and details . 
Garrison of Lerida, General Henriot : 42nd Line 

162 

6,857 

7,019 

(2 batts.), and details . 

Garrison of Tarragona : 20th Line (1 batt.), 7th 

39 

1,404 

1,443 

Italian Line (1 batt.), and details . 

60 

1,456 

1,516 

Gendarmerie (6 companies) .... 

33 

1,015 

1,048 

Artillery and Train ..... 

17 

1,152 

1,169 

Sappers and Miners 

5 

186 

191 

Total ...... 

738 

24,826 

25,566 


N.B.— The Cavaliy (29th Chasseurs, and an odd squadron of 1st Hussars) 
was distributed in troops and half-troops all round the brigades, the only 
solid bodies being one squadron with Beurmann’s brigade, and one at 
Barcelona, The total number of sabres was 670 only, 

■XV . 

SPANISH ARMIES ON THE EAST COAST: ' 
JUNE 1, 1813 

First Army (General Corons). 

3st Division (Eroles) : 5 batts. and 2 squadrons 202 4,357 4,559 
2nd Division ( ? ) : 7 batts. and 2 squadrons 309 5,124 5,433 
Garrisons ; 5 batts. and details . . . 272 5,497 5,769 

78S:':14,978',;; 4,5,761 


Total 


1 
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Offiicers, 

Men, 

Total, 

Second Aemy (General Elio), 
ist Division (Mijares) : 6 batts. 

230 

4,125 

4,335 

2 iid Division (Villacampa) ; 4 batts., 2 squadrons 

209 

4,355 

4,364 

6rd Division (Sarsfieid) : 5 batts., 2 squadrons . 

206 

5,178 

5,384 

4th Division (Roehe), 5 batts. 

199 

4,237 

4,436 

5th Division (theBhnpecinado): 4 batts.,2 squadrons 

135 

4,113 

■ 4,248 

6th Division (Duran) ; 4 batts., 6 squadrons 

199 

5,264 

5,463 

Cavalry Brigade : 2 regiments 

61 

953 

1,014 

Artillery 

41 

741 

782 

Engineers and Suppers 

31 

228 

259 

Total 

1,811 

29,294 

30,605 

Tnian An^iv (Duque Del Parque). 

1st Division (Prince of Anglona) : 8 batts. 

210 

4,932 

5,142 

2ud Division (llurquis de las Cuevas) : 7 baits. . 

187 

3,438 

3,625 

3rd Division (Cruz Muvgeon) : 7 batts. 

118 

2,656 

2,774 

Cavalry Brigade (Sisternes) . . • • 

Artillery, &c. . , . . . • • 

42 

21 

664 

323 

706 

344 

Total . . . . ■ • 

578 

12,013 

12,591 


XVI 

THE ARMY OF SPAIN AS REORGANIZED BY SOULT : 

JULY 1813 

N.B. -Numerals appeiKicd to a regiment’s name give the number of 
l)at.tulioiis in it, when they exceed otm. 

Officers 
and men 
present, 

■■ 1st BivMoe. Foy. 

Brigade Fririon ; r>t h Lt^gcr. Late B’oy’s Division Army of t 
GlHii Line (2). Ditto. [Portugal. 

76th Line. Ditto. 5,922 

Brigade Berlier : mih Lino (2). Laic Sarrut’s Div, A. of P. 

Line. Late Foy’s Div. A. of P. 

65th lane (2). Late Sarrut’s Div. A. of P. 


2nd Division. Darm'agnac. 

Brigade ( hasse : 16lh Leger. liUte Darmugnac’s 
Hth Line. 

2Hlli Lino (2). 

Brigade Gruardet : 31st Line. 

34tli Line. 

T3th Line (2). 


Ditto. [the Centre. 

Late Cassagnc*s Div, A. of C. 
Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 


6,961 
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3rd Division. Abbe. 

Brigade Rigiioux ; 27th L^ger. Late Villatte’s Div. Army of 
63rd Line. Ditto. [the South. 

64th Line^ (2). Late garrison of Vittoria A. ofN. 
Brigade R^mond : 5th Leger (2). Late Abba’s Div. A. of N. 

94th Line (2). Late Viiiatte’s Div. A. of S. 
95th Line, Ditto. 


Officers 
and men 
'present 


8,030 


4th Division. 
Brigade Rey 


Brigade Roiiget : 


6th Division. 
Brigade St. Pol ; 


CONEOUX. 

12th L6ger (2). Late Maransin’s Brigade A. of S. 
32nd Line (2). Late Conroiix’s Div. A. of S. 
43rd Line (2). Ditto. 

Brigade Schwitter : 45th Line. Late Maransin’s Brigade A. of S. 

' 55th Line. Late Conroiix’s Div, A. of S. 

58th Line. Ditto. 

5th Division. Vanbeemaesen. 

Brigade Barbot : 25th Leger. Late Burbot’s Div. A. of I*. 

1st Line. Late garrison of Burgos, A. of N.- 
27th Line. Late Burbot’s Div. A. of P. 

50th Line. Ditto. 

59th Line. Ditto. 

130th Line (2). Late Vanderniaesen’s Di\% A. 

[of N. 

Maransin. 

21st L6ger. Late Daricau’s Div. A. of S. 
24th Line. Late LevaFs Div. A. of S, 

96th Line,' Ditto. 

Brigade Moequery : 28th L^ger. Late Daricau’s Div, A. of S. 
101st Line (2). Ditto. 

103rd Line, Ditto. 

7th Division. Maucune. 

Brigade Pinoteau : 17th L^ger. Late Maucune’s Di\% A. of P. 
15th Line (2). Ditto. 

66th Line. Ditto. 

Brigade Montfort : 34th L^ger. Late Vandermaesen’s Div. 

. : [A. OfN, 

82nd Line. Late Maucune’s Div, A. of P. 
86th Line. Ditto. 

8th Division. Tatjpin. 

Brigade Bdchaud : 9th L^ger (2). Late Leval’s Div. A. of S. 

26th Line, Late Taupin’s Div. A. of P, 

47th Line (2). Ditto. 

Brigade Lecamus : 31st L€ger. Ditto. 

70th Line (2). Ditto. 

88th Line. Late LcvaFs Div. A. of S. 


i 


7,056 


4,181 


5,966 


4,186 


5,981 


^ But originally an A. of S. regiment, transferred to A. of N. in Januar: 
“ Originally ah A. of P. regiment, but transferred to A. of N. in Januar 
1813. 
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Officers 
and men 
present. 


7,127 


of N, 


) 9,102 


9th Division. l.AM.vu,nNi{i«,E. 

Brii^ade Bienne : 2.nd I A‘gt*r. La,te bamit s Div, A, ox P.^ 

l lSth !dne (2). Late LaBiartini^re’s Div. A. 

IT.IlIi l.ino (a). Ditto. [ofP. 

Briaade Gauthier : i-ine (3). Ditto. 

^ laand Line (2). Ditto. 

Reserve (Gcucral Viixatte). 

Briaadiers • ^rhouvcnot nud Itoivin. 

(1) l/4th Legor. Late Samil’s Division A. of P. 

' 1 & 2/lOth Leger. Late AbW’s Division A. of N. 

3/gXst. Leger. Late, garrison of Vittoria A. of N. 

1 /3rd Line. Late Abbe s Division A. ot N. 

2/34th Idne. Late Vaudcrmaesen’s Division A. of N 
1 & 3/4(>tli Line. Late Vandermaesen’s Division A. 

1/lOlst r-ine. Late garrison of Vittoria A. of N. 

1 & 2/I0.'.th Line. Late Abbe’s Division A. of N. 
it/114th Line (detachment). Old Bayonne Reserve 
4 & 5/115tli Line. Old Bayonne Reserve 
4/116th Line. Old Bayonne Reserve . 

4/U7tU Line. Old Bayonne Reserve . 

3/118th Line. Old Bayonne Reserve . 

3/llOth Line. Late Biscay garrisons . 

Total : 17 battalions. 

^2^ Forci«ni trcKsiKS : 

Neuciwteiri’j’? (Jenuan Brigade, 4th Baden, 2nd Nassau (2), 

Frankfort; , . . • . • • . x t • 

St. I'anl's Itaiiau Brigade 2nd L6ger, 4th and 6th Line • 
Casapalaeios’ Spanish Brigade— Castile, Toledo, Roya 

fiitranger . • • . • * • 

King Joseph’s Guard (Geuerai Guy). regiments 
(a) Gendarmes r> pkd of liie Ub and 5th Legions . . • 

National (hianis . . * • ... 

T'olal of Uese.rvr • - • . • • 

This toluh as is nlnions, .nueh exceeds the 12,034 
the Reserve hv the lahle.s nhieh Soult sent to Parrs on Julj 16 ‘'s repr 
seating his available troops. These tables omit the ^5^3 

Mtai. wLiri. «T... all n...i™.W»,ny o. «>« Jfta ‘w 

Bayonne HesiTve in the rcluins of BL>, <-> //totli Line 

iuL returns of 

1&2/I03t.h Line, t/llOth Line, 4/imh, a/lOth g 

which easily aeeounl, for the divisions 

battie.s of the Pyrenees, in „ew unite, the following 

were so cut up that they hail to be ic ton 

battalions, whose existence is concealed by Sonlt m his .July ta 


2,066 

1,349 



17,254 
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drafted in to them— 1 & 3/40th Line into Vandermaesen’s division, 1/Srd, 
1 & S/105th, 2/lOth Ldger, into Maucune’s. Obviously then, they were 
available, though omitted. The 4/1 16th and 4/117tli (a fragment of four 
companies) came into the fighting divisions later, but must have Been 
somewhere behind the Bidassoa all the time (having belonged to the old 
Bayonne Reserve). 

Officers and 

Cavalry : men present. 

Acting as Corps-cavaliy with the field army : 13th, 15th, 

22nd Chasseurs ....... 

P. Soult’s Division : 5th and 12th Dragoons, 2nd Hussars, 

5th, 10th, 21st Chasseurs, Nassau Chasseurs, Spanish 
Cavalry ........ 

Treillard’s Division : 4th, I4th, lOth, 17tii, 21st, 26th 
Dragoons . . . . ... 

Total cavalry ...... 

This makes the total available lor service in the field : 

Infantry . , . , . 72,664 

Cavalry. . . . . . 7,147 


Total . . . . . 79,811 

while Soult only gave himself credit for 69,543, including the Reserve, for 
his field army. 

In addition, there were half-trained conscripts at Bayonne 5,595. 
Garrisons of San Sebastian 3,185, Santona 3,465, Pampeluna 3,550 
= 8,200. Also sick 14,074, and detached 2,110. 

Finally, ‘ Troupes non comprises dans les organizations/ or ‘ troupes 
hors ligiie,’ i. e. artillery, engineers, sappers, gendarmerie a cheval, train, 
Equipages militaires, &c. = 9,000. Gross total about 122,367. 

XVII 

BRITISH LOSSES AT MAYA : JULY 25, 1813 


Killed. Woimded. Missing. 

Oiff Off- Offi- Total, 
cers. Men. cers. Men. cers. Men. 


2nd Division Staff 



■ 

: ■■ 

2 


— 


2 

Cameron’s Brigade : 

l/50th Foot . 



3 

21 

10 

158 

2 

55 

249 

l/71st Foot . 



2 

16 

4 

120 

1 

53 

196 

l/92nd Foot . 

. 


— 

34 

19 

268 

— 

22 

343 

Pringle’s Brigade : 

l/28thFoot . 

. 

. 

1 

8 

6 

112 

1 

SI 

159 

2/34th Foot . 

. 

. 

1 

21 

4 

54 

6 

82 

168 

l/39th Foot . 



2 

10 

7 

111 

2 

54 

186 

Two companies 5/60th, 
to above brigades 

attached 

2 

5 

_ 

11 

1 

25 

44 


,808 

3,981 

2,358 

7,147 




BRITISH LOSSES IN THE PYRENEES 

Killed. Wounded. Missing. 
Offi- . Offi^ 

• cers. Men, cers. Men, cers- Men 

7th bivision troops : • _ 

l/ 6 tli • * • * ; s "4' 67 ' — — 

l/ 82 n ^ • ■ • • ^ __ ii 

Brunswick-Oeis . ■ • ■. - - — -- 

Total of the three brigades 11 133 61 933 13 33 

BRITISH LOSSES AT RONCESVALLES 
Onlv those of Ross’s and Campbell’s brigades are ava: 
those of Byng’s brigade are nowhere found, 

-under 100 in all. It is most curious that not onf 
to have occurred either in the l/3rd or in the 
s only units engaged at Boncesvalles. 


, N.B. 
detail, 
been slight- 
casualty appears 
visional Battalion, Bj'ng 
Ross’s Brigade : 
l/7thFoot . 

20th Foot 
l/ 28 rdFoot . 

1 company Brunswick 
Portuguese Brigade (A. ' 

11th Line \ 

23rd Line r 

7th Ca^adores ) 

XVIII 

BRITISH LOSSES AT SORAUREN : JULY 28 

2nd Division : ' — 

(V^rdFoot . • ^ 

Byng’s , , jl/57th Foot . . - . - 

Brigade 1 ist Provisional Batt. ) 4 — — 

i(2/31st & 3 / 66 th) . ’ — 

II 2 3 65 — — 

Brigade Total . 

3rd Division : no losses. 

- ■ “- « I z- z : 

l/40thFoot . • 1 J 1 m — 1 

l/48thFoot . . 2 10 8 104 

2 nd Provisional Batt. 1 j 1 18 — - 

,(2nd&2/33rd) \ 159 1 _ 

l/7thFoot . • ; 23 5 79 _ - 

l/ 20 thFoot . * ^ _ 

, .]l/23rdFoot . . 3 16 4 59 

Brigade j j company Bruns- \ ^ __ 3 — 

\ wiek-Oels 1 — 

Divisional Total . • 9 157 41 722 


Anson’s 

Brigade 
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Killed, Wounded, Missing, 


Stirling’s J l/79th Foot . 
Brigade j 1 /91st Foot 

Vl company 5/60th 
/1/llthFoot . 
Lambert’s ) 1 /32nd Foot , 
Brigade I l/36th Foot . 

U/61stFoot . 

Divisional Total 
Artillery .... 
General Staff . . . 

Total British . 

Total Portuguese 

General Total . 


BRITISH LOSSES AT SECOND SORAUREN : JULY 30 


2nd Division : 

a/ardB'oot . 

Byng’s I l/57th Foot . 
Brigade 1 1st Provisional Batt. ) 
I (2/31st & 2/66th) j 

Brigade Total , 

3rd Division (Picton) : 

/45th Foot . 

Brisbane’s Jo/ 60th (4 companies) 
Brigade 1 74th Foot 

il/88thFoot . 

Brigade Total 

Colville’s Brigade : no casualties. 

4th Division (Cole) : 

3/27thFoot . 
l/40th Foot . , 

l/48thFoot . . 

2nd Provisional Batt. ) 

(2nd&2/53rd) > 

Brigade Total . 


Anson’s 

Brigade 


— 

27 

16 

284 — 

2 329 

— 

— 

— 

6 — 

~™ 6 

2 

— 

2 

— — 

— 4 

11 

186 

62 1,077 1 

21 1,358 

3 

160 

4o 

850 — 

44 1,102 



-1 


Barnes’s 

Brigade 


IngUs's 

Brigade 
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Killed, Wounded, Missing. 

OM- Offl- Offi- Toted, 

cers. Men. cers. Men. cers. Men. 

Ross’s Brigade : no casualties. 

6th Division (Pakenham) : ^ ^ 

n/42ndPoot . • “ _ _ 18 

Stirling’s Ji/TgthFoot . ' “ ^ ~ 1 __ _ g 

Brigade ii/9istFoot ■ ' “ ^ ^ _ 1 23 

jl/llthFoot • • “ I 2 „ 33 

Lambert’s j l/32nd Foot • • r 1 19 — 26 

Brigade | l/36th Foot . • i 10 — ^13 

U/61st Foot . • "" . 

Divisional Total . • 6 108 

7th Division (Dalhousie) : ^ ^ 

/l/6thFoot . . — — 1 

1 3rd Provisional Batt. ) ^ — 2 — — ^ 

Barnes’s ^ (2/24th & 2/58th) ^ 

Brigade j ;j3j,uiiswick-Oels ) _ 2 — i -- 14 

\ (9 companies) j 24 

/51st Foot . * ! 3 16 — — 2^ 

IngUs's 1 08th Foot • 0 

Brigade 1 1 /82nd Foot * . * ^ ^ 19 _ 4 45 

ic/i£/.vscwr.s' Britanniques 1 _ 1- 

2 29 20 141 — 10 -1^ 

Divisional Total . • _ 8 — ^ 

AxtiUerj^ . • ^ J __ 583 

GENKKAn BiurisH lorAn . easualties of 2nd Sorauren and 

Portuguese total unascertama c » _ lumped together m the return 

Beunza, fought on the same ay, ° 

at 1,120. But at ^ad Sorauren they ‘ Lecor’s 4. 

Stubbs’s Portuguese brigade had ^ , j . casualties may 

and Madden’s 3. it might be guessed that the othei 

have been about 300 in all. 

COMBAT OF BEUNZA. JULY 30 

Fitzgerald’s (late Cameron’s) Brigad^ ^ ^ 

1 /50th . • • * * g 1 28 — 1*^ 

l/71st . • - • * o 1 26 — 1 S7^ 

l/92nd . . • • * 

Pringle’s Brigade : — — — . 

g 15 _ 9 31 

2/34th . • • ■ 3 — — 

l/39th . ■ • ■ ■__-l — — ^ 

General Stafl • ■ ' ‘ 

Cavalry (14th Light Dragoons and ^ 1 2 — 2 5 

1st Hussai-s K.G.L.) ■ • — __ 



1 



7 

— 

— 

8 



1 

— 

17 

— 


18 



1 

1 

7 

— 

— 

9 


2 



20 

— . 

1 

23 


S 

2 

28 

— 

— 

33 


0 

1 

19 

— 

— 

26 


1 

2 

10 

— 

— 

13 








— 

15 

6 

108 

— 

1 

130 



1 

5 

— 

1 

7 




2 



3 

— 

1 







2 



1 

— 

14 

17 


2 


22 

— 


24 

1 

3 

3 

16 

— 

— 

23 


9 

7 

76 

__ 

— 

92 

i 1 

12 

9 

19 

— 

4 

45 

2 

29 

20 

141 

— 

19 

211 



1 

— 

8 

— 

— 

9 

5 

62 

42 

448 

— 

20 

583 


Total 
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Portuguese losses lieavy. Ashworth’s brigade had 12 officer-casiiaities, 
Da Costa’s 18; this at the usual rate should iiieaii about 600 casualties of 
all ranks. 


BRITISH CASUALTIES IN MINOR ENGAGEMENTS 
JULY 81— AUGUST 2, 1818 


COMBAT OF VENTA BE UBBOZ (or BONNA MARIA). JULY 

Killed, Wounded, Missing, 

Offi- Offi- Qlii‘ Total 

■ eers. Men. eers. Men. cers. Men. 

2nd Division, Staff . , . — — 1 ^ — 1 — 2 

/ l/50th Fool . . — 6 — 26 - 14 46 

jl/71stFool . . 2 1 U - — S7 

i l/92nd Fool . . — 12 6 60 — 4 01 

l/28th Foot . . — 1 — 1 — — 2 

2/34th Foot . . 1 — ~ 13 — 2 16 

l/39th Foot . . — — — 4 — 4 

7th Division : 

’51st Foot . . — 5 — 40 . — 6 51 

tglis’s 68th Foot . . — 5 — 25 — — 30 

Brigade l/82nd Foot . . — - — — 3 — — 3 

.Chasseurs Bi'itanniqim — 9 1 15 8 33 

Total . . . . — 41 9 230 1 34 315 


Pringle’s 

Brigade 


COMBAT OF ECHALAR. AUGUST 2 


General Staff 
4th Division : 


Ross’s ^ 
Brigade 

7th Division 

Barnes’s 
Brigade j 


Light Division 
l/43rd . 
l/95th . 
3/95th . 

Total 


General Whiiani Stewart, commanding the Division, 
Colonel Fitzgerald, 5/60th, commanding a Brigade. 
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XXI ■ 

PORTUGUESE LOSSES IN THE BATTLES OF THE 
PYRENEES " 


KillecL Wounded. Missing. 

OIJi" Offi- ^ Total, 

eers. Men. cers. Men. cers. Men. 


Da Costa’s Brigade : 

2iid Line • . 85 

0 

81 

— 

21 

200] 

AllatBeunza, 

14th Line' . . 1. "iJ! 

5 

36 

— 

19 

84, 

.July .30. 

A. Campbell’s Brigade : 

4th' Line . . 2 24 

7 

T8 

— 

3 

114] 

Almost all at 

10th Line. . . 2 “25 

7 

116 

— 

13 

213 

• two battles 

10th Ca9adores . — 8 8 

Ashworth’s Brigade (2nd Division) : 

12 


10 

, 28i 

of Sorauren. 

6th Line . . — 29 

5 

63 

— 

8 

105] 

AllatBeunza, 

18th Line . . 1 51 

4 

82 

— 

12 

150 

1 July 30. 

6th Ca^adores . 1 13 

1 

37 

— 

10 

62 i 

Lecor’s Brigade (7th Division) : 

7th Line . . — — 

— 

— 

— 

4 

4] 

; Almost ail at 

lOth Line . . — — 

2 

— 

— 

— 

2 

1 2nd Sorau- 

2nd Ca^adores . 1 12 

Madden’s Brigade (6th Division) 

1 

44 


' 

58 > 

' ren, July 30. 

,8th Line . « — — 

— 

3 


— 

3' 

1 At the two 

12th Line . . 2 .53 

2 

208 

— 

4 

269 

[ battles of 

9th Ca^adores . — 15 

3 

86 


— 

104. 

' Sorauren. 

Power’s Brigade (Srd Division) : 

9th Line . . — — 

— 


— 

2 

2\ 

. . All fit 2nd 

21st Line . . — 5 


9 

— 

— 

14! 

1 Sorauren. 

11th Ca^adores . 1 

— 

5 




eJ 

Stubbs’s Brigade (4th Division) : 

11th Line . . 1 S4 

1 

105 

— 

1 

142 ) At the two 

23rd Line . .1 17 

6 

26 

— 


50 ; 

I* battles of 

7th Ca^adores . 2 47 

5 

67 

— 

— 

121^ 

^ Sorauren. 

Total . 16 489 

601,060 

— 

107 

1,732 



No Artillery losses save those at the combat of Maya, which were 

about 15. No Cavalry losses at all, though D’Urban’s brigade was in 
the field at Sorauren. 

N.B.— It will be noted that these losses are appreciably lower than 
those stated in Wellington’s general return. The figures given above are 

from Beresford’s corrected returns at Lisbon. 
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XXII 

FRENCH LOSSES IN THE CAMPAIC^N OF THE ' 
PYRENEES 

[From Soult’s Official Return, lent nu* by Mr. Fortencue.] 



Killed. Wounded. 

Primners. 



Offi- 


Offi- 


Offi- 


Total, 


cers. 

Men, 

cers. 

Mem 

cers. 

Men, 


I. Reille’s Wing ; 








1st Division (Foy) . 

0 

78 

9 

393 


69 

555 

7th Division (Maucune) 

14 

189 

27 

500 

25 

1,102 

1,857 

9th Division (Lamartinibre) 

10 

79 

16 

657 

3 

216 

981 

Total Reille’s Wing 

30 

346 

52 

1,550 

28 

1,387 

3,393 

II. D’Erlon’s ‘ Centre ’ : 








2nd Division (Darmagnae) 

13 

191 

65 

1,925 

1 

30 

2,225 

3rd Division (Abb^) . 

9 

130 

21 

560 

1 

29 

750 

6th Division (Maransin) 

11 

105 

34 

783 


126 

1,059 

Total B’Erlon’s ‘ Centre ’ 

33 

426 

120 

3,268 

2 

185 

4,034 

III. Claxjsee’s Wing : 








4th Division (Conroux) 

16 

145 

35 

1,432 

12 

747 

2,387 

5th Division (Vandermaesen) 16 

153 

30 

978 

2 

301 

1,480 

8th Division (Taupin) 

6 

125 

38 

1,007 


26 

1,202 

Total Clausel’s Wing 

38 

423 

103 

3,417 

14 

1,074 

5,069 

IV. Cavalry 

— 

12 

2 

33 

1 

19 

67 

General Totae OF Army 

101 1 ,207 

277 

8,268 

45 

2,665 12,563 


No figures for Artillery, Engineers, Train, or other auxiliary services, 
or for General Staff. Martinien’s lists supply 4 casualties of generals 
(Conroux, Schwitter, Rignoux, Meunier), and 12 of stafl* officers. There 
must have been appreciable casualties in the other services, especially men 
captured from the Train at the Yanzi disaster. 

Soult’s figures are always unreliable (as witness Albuera). The details 
above contain some ‘ moral impossibilities ’ — e. g. the Return gives 
63rd Line of Abb6’s Division 193 casualties, not inckidmg one officer. But 
Martinien’s lists supply one officer-casualty at Maya, two at Beunza, two 
at Yanzi. Similarly 58th Line of Conroux has in the Official Return 
473 casualties, including only 5 officers — 1 wounded and 4 prisoners. 
A reference to Martinien shows 2 officers killed (one the colonel I) and 
5 wounded — ^adding the 4 prisoners we get 11 olficer-casualties to 473 men : 
quite a possible percentage, which Soult’s is not. 

Captain Vidal de la Blache (i. p. 280) gives a casualty list differing 
slightly from the above. It runs : Foy 556, Maiicune 2,457, Lamartini^re 
981, Darmagnae 2,225, Abb6 253 [quite impossible], Maransin 1,059, 
Conroux 2,387, Vandermaesen 1,480, Taupin 1,202, Cavalry 72 ; total 
12,671, 
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Abbe, general,goveriwr of Navarre, . 

fails to relieve laftalla, 202 , 
ioined by Barbot, 263 ; by laii- 
pin, 264; at Maya, 629 ; at 
feeunza, 703 ; at Venta de Urroz, 
710 ; at Yanzi, 723. 

Aboville, Auguste Gabriel, general, 
his explosion at Burgos, 358. 

Adam, Frederick, colonel, at com- 
bat of Biar, 287-90 ; at Castalla, 
291-7 ; protests against abandon- 
ment of the siege of Tarragona, 

Alava, Miguel, general, wounded at 
Villa Muriel, 80. f -i . 

Alba de Tormes, combat ol, > 

defended by major Jose Miranda, 
125. 

Albeyda, combat of, 282. 

Alcoy, combat of, 282. 

Alicante, Maitland at, ; Mac- 

kenzie commands Anglo-Spanish 
army at, 58, 163; Bentmck s 
proposal to withdraw troops from, 
220 ; Murray at, 275 ; Bentmck 
brings back" expeditionary force 

to, 521. , 

Alten, Charles, major-gmieral com- 
manding Light left in 

command at Madrid, 4 ; 

Bastan, 540 ; moves the Light 
Division to Lecumberri, 690 ; 
ordered to harass Soult s retreat, 
715-24 ; at Yanzi, 727 ; at Ivan- 
telly, 735. . 

Alten, Victor, major-general, on 

retreat from Madrid, 98, 119, 130, 
135 144 ; pursues Villatte, 317, 
at Vittoria, 895, 419; in the 
Vittoria pursuit, 458. 

Altobiscar, combat of, see Ronces- 
'VelUgs " ■ ' ■ ' 

Alvarez, Pedro, colonel, his defence 
of Castro-Urddales, 272—3. , 

Anson, George, major-general, his 
brigade on the Douro, 9-10, 15 , 
on retreat from Burgos, 68 ; at 
Venta del Pozo, 71-6. 

Anson, William, major-general, at 
Vittoria, 419 ; at Sorauren, 656, 
073 ; at second Sorauren, 69^ 
Aranjuez, evacuated by » 

Arihez, village of, m tsattle of 
. Vittoria, taken by Pjctou, 418-21. 


Artificers, Royal Military, con- 
verted into Royal Sappers arm 
Miners, 26 ; at siege of Burgos, 50. 
Ashworth, Charles, brigadier-gener- 
al, at Vittoria, 419 ; in the Bast- 
an, 530 ; at Maya, 626 ; at combat 
of Beunza, 703. 

Astorga, long siege of, 6-121 sur- 
renders to Castanos, 11 ; hoy at, 

Aussenac, general, joins Souham, 
54 ; operations of his brigade, 
116 note ; in Biscay, 207. ^ 

Avy, Antoine, general, at \ ittoria, 
393, 411, 428. 


Babila Fueiite, combat of, 319. 
Balaguer, fort, besieged by Murray, 
491 ; fall of, 499. 

Ballasteros, Francisco, general, 
Wellington's orders to, 58, 59 ; ms 
attempted coup d^etcit) 60, s 
178, 198 ; exiled by the Cortes, 
62 ; Wellington's comments on, 

j^bot, general, his troops defeated 
at combat of Lerin, 263 ; checked 
at Roncesvalles, 615. 

Barnes, Edward, major-general, 
his sjallant counter-attack at 
Maya, 637 ; at second Sorauren, 
697 ; charge of his brigade at 

Bathurst’ Henry, Earl, Seoretery 
‘ for War, correspondence of Wel- 
lington with, 32, 25, 28, M, 11-, 
117, 164 note, 197, 211, 214, 217, 
219 220 225-6 ; establishes 

BeVe.sford’’s claims seniority 
over Graham and Cotton, 230 , 
Wellington sends plan ot cam- 
;Sn for 3 813 to. 301^ ; Welling- 
ton's remarks after Vittoria, 453, 

468; suggests Wellington s trans- 
fer to Germany, 558. 

Bavas, skirmish on the, 3(3. 

Behobie, bridge of, broken by loy , 

4,87. ^ , 

Beiar, Foy's failure at, 240 1- 
Snck,^Lord Frederick, at siege 
of Tarragona, 507, 511- 
Bentinck, Lord William, sends 
troops to Alicante, 1 64 ; Proposes 
to withdraw them,J^222-3 , sends 



a raiding force to Tuscany, 223 ; 
recalls troops from Alicante to 
Sicily, 284 ; arrives to take com- 
mand at Balaguer, 520 ; his 
dispatches to Wellington and 
Bathurst, 521. 

Beresford, Sir William, marshal, 
his management of army in 
Portugal, 210 ; Wellington’s 
choice of, as successor to himself, 
228 ; Duke of York’s decision 
against his claims, 229 ; Lord 
Bathurst establishes his right to 
seniority, 230 ; receives Welling- 
ton’s plan of campaign for 1813, 
303. 

Bertoletti, general, commands at 
Tarragona, 492 ; defends the 
town against Murray, 496-514. 
Beunza, combat of, 703, 704 ; 
casualties at, 739. 

Biar, combat of, 288-90. 

Bilbao, taken and lost by tlie 
Spaniards, 254 ; again attacked, 
254 ; relieved by Palombini, 261 ; 
again attacked by Spaniards, 267. 
Bloye, captain (R.N.), at Castro- 
Urdiales, 271-2, 273. 

Bock, Eberhard, general, on retreat 
from Burgos, 69 ; at combat of 
Venta del Pozo, 71-4 ; brings his 
brigade to join Graham, 323 ; 
crosses the Esia, 330 ; at Vittoria, 
396, 437. 

Bourbon, the Cardinal, appointed 
head of Spanish Regency, 205-7. 
Boyer, general, at combat of Yenta 
del Pozo, 72-4 ; ordered to return 
to France, 246 ; his raid across 
the Esla, 327 ; at Vittoria, 404, 
436 ; summoned to join Napo- 
leon, 531. 

Bradford, Henry, brigadier-general, 
sufferings of his brigade on retreat 
to Rodrigo, 154 ; at Vittoria, 396, 
424, 437 ; at combat of Villareal, 
474, 475 ; at combat of Tolosa, 
478 ; at St. Sebastian, 567, 571. 
Brisbane, Thomas, major-general, 
his brigade at Vittoria, 413, 418, 
421. 

Burgos, description of, 21-4 ; siege 
of, 17-51 ; relieved by Souham, 
68 ; Wellington’s comments on, 
299 ; operations round, in June, 
1818, 346-63 ; abandoned by King 
Joseph, 357. 

Burgoyne, John, major (R.E.), 
senior engineer at Burgos, 18 w., 
28 n., 30 41 w, ; his observa- 

tions, 44-5, 47, 49-51 ; his notes 
on siege of St, Sebastian, 573, 578, 


Byiig, John, major-general, at 
Vittoria, 400, 419 ; at Ronees- 
valles, 557, 611 ; retires, 622-3 ; 
at Sorauren, 656, 673 ; at second 
Sorauren, 694. 

Cadiz, Wellington at, 201-6. 
Cadogan, Hon. Henry, colonel, at 
Vittoria, 400 ; deatii of, 401. 
Caffarelli, Louis Marie, general, 
commands Army of the North, 2 ; 
strengthens Burgos, 23 ; joins Sou- 
ham at Briviesca, 48-54 ; in 
pursuit of Wellington, 85 ; returns 
to Burgos, 111 ; opposed by the 
Guerrilleros, 166 ; his failure to 
restore order in Biscay, 191-3, 
252-8 ; superseded by Clausel, 
193 ; returns to France, 217, 
262. 

Cameron, John, colonel, succeeds 
to Cadogan’s brigade at Vittoria, 
417, 419, 429 ; in pursuit of the 
French, 439 ; in the Bastan, 530 ; 
at Maya, 542, 626, 633, 634. 
Campbell , Archibald, maj or-general, 
at Roncesvalles, joins Ross, 621 ; 
at Sorauren, 656 ; at Beunza, 
704, 

Campbell, Colin, captain, his 
account of storm of St, Sebastian, 
580, 581, 582. 

Caxnpbell, James, general, at Ali- 
cante, 162 ; supersedes Clinton, 
165, 275 ; superseded by Murray, 
275. 

Carvajal, Spanish minister of war, 
Wellington’s letter to, 198-200, 
Casapalacios, general, commanding 
Franco-Spaniards at Vittoria, 
394-426 ; under Soiilt, 595. 
Cassagne, general, at Vittoria, 393, 

I 402, 414, 429 ; his division in the 
Bastan, 534. 

Cassan, general, governor of Pam- 
peluna, 528. 

Castalla, battle of, 291-0. 

Castahos, Francisco Xavier, gener- 
al, commands Army of Galicia, 
joins Wellington before Burgos, 
15-16 ; on retreat, 64, 156 ; winter 
quarters of, 184 ; Wellington’s 
approval of, 199 ; appointed cap- 
tain-general in Galicia, Castile, 
and Estremadura, 305 ; deposed 
by Regency, 523. 

Cakro-tjrdiales, fortified by the 
Spaniards, 260 ; Clausel at, 265 ; 
siege and storm, of, 271-3. 
Chinchilla, siege of, 63 ; taken by 
French, 66. 

Ciudad Rodrigo, Wellington’s re- 
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treat on, 153; winter quarters 
at, 180« 

Clarke, Henri, due de Feltre, 
French minister of war, appoints 
Mass^na to command Army of 
Portugal, 33 ; orders withdrawal 
from Madrid, 243 ; recalls troops 
to France, 248, 249 ; his orders 
to Clausel, 259 ; forwards King 
Joseph’s complaints to Russia, 
88 ; lectures the king on his 
strategy, 243, 248, 249 ; his views 
on the Northern insurrection, 
252 ; urges the king to send 
troops to Biscay and Navarre, 
259-60 ; his misconceptions of 
Wellington’s strength and designs, 
245, 251 ; his instructions to King 
Joseph after his retreat into 
France, 546. 

Clausel, Bertrand, general, com- 
mands Army of Portugal, 2 ; 
reorganizes his army, 6-8 ; ad- 
vances to Valladolid, 8-9 ; 
retreats northward, 14, 15, 17 ; 
superseded by Souham, 33 ; in 
operations round Salamanca, 124- 
42 ; supersedes Caffarelli with 
Army of the North, 193, 258, 262 ; 
his failure to subdue the North, 
259, 270 ; his pursuit of Mina, 
268, 269, 334 ; ordered to join 
King Joseph, 386 ; fails to reach 
Vittoria before the battle, 454 ; 
evades Wellington’s pursuit, 460- 
9 ; reaches Saragossa, 465 ; arrives 
in France, 469, 527 ; appointed to 
command of the left wing under 
Soult, 594 ; at Roncesvalles, 615 ; 
at Sorauren, 657, 663, 665-77 ; in 
second battle of Sorauren, 692-7 ; 
retreat, 707 ; at Siimbilla, 718 ; 
at Echalar, 734. 

Clinton, Henry, general command- 
ing 6th Division, 2 ; joined by 
Wellington, 13 ; at Burgos, 42 ; 
Wellington’s dissatisfaction with, 
52 ; resumes command of 6th 
Division, after Vittoria, 462 ; 
pursues Clausel, 463, 464. 

Clinton, William, major-general, 
takes command at Alicante, 164 ; 
superseded by Campbell, 165, 
275 ; at battle of Castalia, 291-7 ; 
at Tarragona, 492, 565 ; thwarted 
by Murray, 509-10. 

Collier, Sir George, captain (R.N.), 
blockades St. Sebastian, 567 ; 
lands naval guns, 569, 

Cole, Sir Lowry, major-general, re- 
treats from Madrid, 102 ; at Ron- 
eesvalles, 585, 604, 611, 617, 620 ; 
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Wellington censures his retreat, 
622, 623 ; at combut of Linzoain, 
651 ; at Sorauren, 656 ; at second 
Sorauren, 694. 

Colville, Hon. Charles, major-gene- 
ral, at Vittoria, 411, 417, 429, 
435. 

Conroux, general, at Vittoria, 401 ; 
alarmist reports of, 538, 540 ; at 
Sorauren, 663, 668 ; in second 
battle of Sorauren, 692-6 ; at 
Sumbilla, 719 ; at Echalar, 734. 

Constantin, Foy defeats Silveira 
at, 11. 

Copons, Francisco, captain-general 
of Catalonia, commands 1st Army 
in Catalonia, 308 ; co-operates 
with Murray, 49, 504 ; Murray’s 
pledge to join him in defending 
the Gaya, 507 ; abandoned by 
Murray, 513 ; threatens Mathieu’s 
force, 518. 

Cortes, intrigues in the Spanish, 
202-3. 

Cotton, Sir Stapleton, lieut. -general, 
at combat of Venta del Pozo, 70- 
4 ; in command at combat of Villa- 
drigo, 76 ; Wellington’s estimate 
of, 229 ; his ambitions as to the 
command in the Peninsula, 229- 
30. 

Croker, John Wilson, records Wel- 
lington’s plan for driving the 
French out of the Peninsula, 359- 
60, 454 no^e. 

Curto, Jean-Baptiste, general, pur- 
sues Wellington from Burgos, 69, 
71 ; at combat of Venta del Pozo, 
71-4 ; at Vittoria, 426, 436. 


Da Costa, general, his operations in 
the Bastan, 537 ; at Maya, 626 ; at 
Beunza, 704. 

Dalhousie, George, Earl of, lieut.- 
general, insubordinate action of, 
152 ; commands 7th Division at 
Vittoria, 409, 422 ; his responsi- 
bility for errors, 449 ; blockades 
Pampeluna, 539 ; marches to 
Lizaso, 683 ; at second Sorauren, 
695 ; at Venta de Urroz, 711 ; 
at Echalar, 733. 

Daricau, general, in pursuit of 
Wellington, 149 ; marches toward 
Valencia, 280 ; withdraws from 
Zamora, 327 ; pursued by Wel- 
lington, 331 ; at Vittoria, 393, 
401- 

Darraagnac, general, at Vittoria, 
393, 413, 417, 428 ; at combat of 
Araqiiil> 461 ; at Maya, 629 ; at 
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Imrita, 683, 684 ; at Beunza, 
703 ; at Venta de Urroz, 711 ; 
at Sumbilla, 719. 

Decaen, Charles, general, com- 
mands French Army of Catalonia, 
308 ; prepares to withstand 
Murray, 502-4 ; his ineffective 
operations, 517. 

Deiiia, abortive expedition to, 
163, 164. 

D’Erion, Jean Baptiste Droiiet, 
comte, in pursuit of Hill from 
Madrid, 99 ; supersedes Souham 
in command of Army of Portugal, 
129 ; his operations on the 
Tormes, 132 ; brings Army of the 
Centre to Valladolid, 339 ; at Vit- 
toria, 401, 418 ; abandoned by 
Gazan, 431 ; retires, 433 ; disorder- 
ly retreat of, 439 ; retreats by the 
Col de Velate, 521 ; in the Bastan, 
530 ; ordered to join Reille on the 
Nivelle, 534 ; appointed to com- 
mand Centre of Army under 
Soult, 594 ; ordered to force the 
pass of Maya, 624 ; captures the 
position, 624-39 ; at Irurita, 683, 
684 ; his delays, 685 ; attacks 
Hill, 702 ; at combat of Beunza, 
703 ; retreats to France, 736^ 
Desprez, colonel, sent by King 
Joseph to Russia, 88 ; his report 
of the Moscow retreat, 241, 242. 
Dickson, Alexander, colonel (R.A.), 
at Vittoria, 419, 428 ; at St. 
Sebastian, 565. 

Digeon, Alexandre, general, pur- 
suing Wellington’s army, 144 ; on 
the Esla, 327, 328 ; abandons 
Zamora, 330 ; pursued by Wel- 
lington, 331 ; at Vittoria, 393, 
404, 426 ; covers Reille’s retreat, 
436. 

Donkin, Rufane, major-general, 
Q.M.G. to Murray, 292-5 ; his 
misleading dispatch, 508 ; plans 
re-embarkation from Tarragona, 
509 ; remonstrates with Murray, 
511. 

Douglas, Sir Howard, colonel, 11, 
14 ; sends guns for the siege of 
Burgos, 39, 41 note, 

Dubreton, general, governor of 
Burgos, successful defence of, 23- 
51 ; relieved by Souham, 68. 
Duran, Jos6, brigadier-general, 255, 
280-1. 

D’ Urban, Benjamin, major-general , 
views on the siege of Burgos, 51 ; 
on retreat from Madrid, 98, 119, 
130, 132, 156, 159; brings his 
Portuguese brigade to join Gra- 


ham, 324-5 ; crosses the Esla, 
330 ; at Vittoria, 394, 419. 

Ebro, crossed by Wellington, ^62, 
363 ; operations on, 364. 

Echalar, combat of, 732 ; casual- 
ties at, 739. 

Elio, Francisco, general, command- 
ing in Valencia, 66 ; combines 
with Hill, 95, 98-110 ; retires to 
Alicante, 162-4 ; Ms army in 
Murcia, 277 ; on the Xuear, 283, 
285 ; his mismanagement at Vil- 
lena, 287, 288 ; co-operates with 
Murray, 298, 488, 502. 
Empecinado, the (Juan Martin), 
brigadier-general, 100, 109 ; occu- 
pies Madrid, 110 ; in East Castile, 
255, 256, 281. 

Erskine, Sir William, general, at 
combat of Ocaha, 93 ; his suicide, 
315. 

Esla, passage of the, 329. 

Espaha, Carlos de, general, 98, 
100, 112, 184, 305, 315, 656. 

Fane, Henry, major-general, pur- 
sues Villatte, 317 ; at Vittoria, 
394. 

Ferdinand, King of Sicily, his 
abortive coup d'etat, 284-5. 
Fletcher, Sir Richard, colonel R.E., 
directs siege of St, Sebastian, 505, 
578. 

Forjaz, Miguel, secretary of state 
in Portugal, Wellington’s corre- 
spondence with, 208. 

Foy, Maximilien, general, his raid 
on Zamora, 10-11 ; joins Claiisel, 
12 ; in pursuit of Wellington 
after Burgos, 78, 83, 84 ; at Sala- 
manca, 141-2 ; his views on the 
campaign, 108 ; on Wellington, 
174, 180 ; at Avila, 187 ; abortive 
effort to surprise Bejar, 240 ; opera- 
tions in Biseajr, 271-4, 337, 365 ; 
receives orders to join King 
Joseph, 378 ; decides against 
joining the army at Vittoria, 470 ; 
harassed by Longa, 472 ; at 
combat of Tolosa, 477-82 ; re- 
garrisons St. Sebastian, 484 ; 
falls back on the Bidassoa, 485 ; 
burns Behobie bridge, 487 ; on 
the Linduz, 619, 649 ; at Sorau- 
ren, 664 ; at second Sorauren, 
693 ; retreats into France, 699- 
700. 

Fraile, the (Agostin Nebot), guer- 
riilero chief, 280. 

B’reire, Manuel, general, opposes 
Soult’s advance on Madrid, 93 ; 
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ordered to join Ballasteros, 100 ; 
with Elio and the EmpecinadOj 
109 ; in Andalusia, 162, 165, 807; 
su^cceeds Castanos in command 
of the 4th Army, 524. 

Freneda, Wellington at, 194-218. 
Fuenterrabia, castle of, seized and 
burned by Mina’s bands, 268. 

Gaudin, colonel, defeated by Mina 
at combat of Lerin, 263. 

Gauthier, general, at combat of 
Villa Muriel, 79 ; at Sorauren, 
675. 

Gazan, countess, sent by Welling- 
ton to France after Vittoria, 
445. 

Gazan, Honore, general, succeeds 
Soult, 247 ; orders Leval to 
evacuate Madrid, 839 ; with 
Army of the South at Arminion, 
379 ; at Vittoria, 390 ; defence 
of his action, 402, 417 ; his retreat 
from Gomecha, 430-1 ; retires by 
the Pass of Roncesvalles, 528 ; 
ordered to take command in the 
Bastan, 534 ; retreats before 
Hill, 536 ; abandons Maya, 548 ; 
chief of the staff to Soult, 594 ; 
in the Pyrenean campaign, 665. 
Giron, Pedro Agostin, general, 
nephew of Castanos, commands 
4th Army, 806; his operations 
in Biscay, 368, 381; marches to 
Vittoria, 381, 396 ; sent in pur- 
suit of French, 454 ; returns to 
guard Vittoria, 471 ; joins Longa, 
473 ; at combat of Tolosa, 479 ; 
superseded in command of 4th 
Army by the Regency, 524 ; at 
Irun, 557. 

Gomm, William, captain, his criti- 
cism on siege of St. Sebastian, 
583, 584. 

Gordon, James Willoughby, colo- 
nel, Q.M.G., errors of, 135-8, 146, 
180 ; his treacherous conduct 
while on Wellington’s staff, 224^6; 
dismissed, 226. 

Graham, Sir Thomas, general, 
resigns his claims of seniority 
over Beresford, 230 ; moves 
across the Douro, 303 ; operations 
of his column, 322-33 ; in opera- 
tions round Burgos, 354-62 ; at 
combat of Osma, 374 ; at Vit- 
toria, 395 ; his attack on Reilie, 
405 ; on the Upper Zadorra, 424- 
35 ; discussion of his tactics at 
Vittoria, 447-8 ; in pursuit of 
French in Biscay, 456 ; attacks 
Maucime# . 474 ; • attacks , and 
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drives Foy from Tolosa, 477-82 ; 
besieges St. Sebastian, 564-86. 

Grant, Colquhoun, colonel, at com- 
bat of Morales, 331 ; at Vittoria, 

395, 413, 419, 435 ; nearly cap- 
tures King Joseph, 441. 

Grant, William, brigadier in 7th 
Division, at Vittoria, 422-3. 

Guernica, combats of, 266. 

Guerrilleros, the, activity of, 189, 

190 ; Napoleon’s failure to esti- 
mate importance of, 257; their 
operations in the spring of 1813, 
258-78. 

Guingret, captain, his exploit at 
Tordesillas, 83, 84. 

Halkett, Colin, brigadier com- 
manding K.G.L., on retreat from 
Burgos, 69, 83 ; at Vittoria, 425. 

Hallo well, Benjamin, admiral, 

bombards Tarragona, 496, 498 ; 
protests against Murray’s re- 
embarkation, 509, 512 ; effects 
the embarkation, 514 ; dissuades 
Murray from another attack on 
Tarragona, 516 ; hails Bentinck’s 
arrival, 520 ; his dispatch to 
Wellington, 521. 

Harispe, Jean Isidore, general, 
defeats Spaniards at combat of 
Yecla, 286-7 ; at battle of Cas- 
talla, 292 ; left by Suchet in com- 
mand in Valencia, 500. 

Harrison, John B., colonel, defends 
Bejar against Foy, 240-1 . 

Hay, Leith, captain, his notes on 
Vittoria campaign, 336, 364 ; 
exchanged on eve of Vittoria, 397, 

416. 

Hill, Robert, major-general, com- 
manding cavalry brigade at Vit- 
toria, 395, 419 ; in pursuit of 
Gazan, 439 ; guards town of 
Vittoria, 441, 455. 

Hill, Sir Rowland, lieutenant- 
general, warns Wellington of King 
Joseph’s advance on Madrid, 66, 

67, 93 ; his retreat from Madrid, 
96-110, 118 ; in operations round 
Salamanca, 113-42 ; on retreat 
to Rodrigo, 137-53 ; his orders 
for 1813, 303 ; operations of his 
column, 314-18 ; halts at Sala- 
manca, 319 ; takes command of 
southern, wing of Wellington’s 
army, 320 ; forces Reilie to with- 
draw. before him, 356-7 ; at » 
Vittoria, 395 ; blockades Pampe- 
luna, 527 ; in the Bastan, 530 ; 
drives out Gazan, 536 ; absent 
..irpni', the' combat of Maya, 585, 

32 ' ' '' '■ 
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620 ; abandons the pass of Maya, 
608 ; marches to Lizaso, 681-2 ; 
attacked by D’Erlon at Beunza, 
702-5 ; in pxirsuit of Soult, 708-9; 
re-oocupies pass of Maya, 738. 
Huebra, combat of the, 149. 


Inglis, William, major-general, his 
brigade at second Sorauren, 697. 


Jones, John, colonel (R.E.), notes j 
on siege of Burgos, 25, 28 ? 2 ., 35 w., 
41 n., 49, 50 n., 171 n, ; and on j 
St. Sebastian, 566. 

Joseph Napoleon Bonaparte, King 
of Spain, advances on Madrid, 66 ; 
joined by Soult and Suchet, 87 ; 
his quarrel with Soult, 88, 89 ; in 
pursuit of Hill, 99, 108 ; before 
Salamanca, 124 ; his accusations 
against Soult, 140 ; returns to 
Salamanca, 141 ; marches on 
Madrid, 155 ; Napoleon’s criti- 
cism of, 169 ; his return to Madrid, 
184-6 ; receives news of Napo- 
leon’s retreat from Russia, 239- 
40 ; abandons Madrid, 247 ; 
at Valladolid, 335 ; summons 
Clausel to join him, 356 ; aban- 
dons Burgos, 357 ; at Miranda, 
366 ; retires on Vittoria, 377 ; 
reconnoitres the position with 
Jourdan, 397 ; orders retreat, 
433 ; escapes from British caval- 
ry, 441 ; at Salvatierra, 451 ; at 
Pampeluna, 462 ; fixes his head- 
quarters at St. Jean de Luz, 532 ; 
orders concentration at St. Jean- 
Pied-du-Port, 541 ; superseded 
by Soult, 550 ; his fall, 567 ; 
retires to Mortefontaine, 552 ; 
appreciation of, 552-6. 

Jourdan, Jean Baptiste, marshal, 
with King Joseph, 87 ; in pursuit 
of Hill from Madrid, 106, 108 ; in 
operations round Salamanca, 124- 
39 ; returns to Salamanca, 141 ; 
returns to Madrid, 186 ; orders 
concentration of forces to oppose 
Wellington, 837-9 ; at Burgos, 
354-8 ; misconception of Welling- 
ton’s movements, 372-3, 387-8, 
398 ; his dispositions at Vittoria, 
401-7 ; comment on Gazan’s dis- 
obedience, 431 ; orders retreat on 
Pampeluna, 433 ; his remarks on 
the battle, 452 ; estrangement 
from King Joseph, 532 ; dis- 
graced by Napoleon, 556 ; later 
history of, 556. 


Kempt, James, major-general, at 
combat of San Millan, 375 ; his 
passage of the Zadorra, 407-8 ; 
at Vittoria, 418. 

La Hermandad, stormed by Vaii- 
deleur, 423. 

Lamartini^re, general, joins King 
Joseph, 355, 365 ; at Vittoria, 
404, 435 ; abandons Vera, 544 ; 
on the Lindiiz, 649 ; at Sorauren, 
668 ; at second Sorauren, 693 ; 
at Yanzi, 722 ; at Echalar, 735. 
Lameth, general, at Santoila, 266, 
271. 

Larpent, Francis, appointed Judge- 
Advocate General, with the army, 
238 ; reports Wellington’s plans 
for encircling Soult, 717. 

Lerin, combat of, 263. 

Leval, Jean Francois, general, 
evacuates Madrid, 340 ; at Vit- 
toria, 393, 401, 413, 429 ; in the 
Bastan, 535, 539. 

Linduz, defence of the, by Rovss’s 
brigade, 618. 

Linzoain, combat of, 653. 
Liverpool, Robert, Earl of, prime 
minister, his relations with Wel- 
lington, 214-16 ; Wellington’s 
correspondence with, 300 ; he 
suggests transferring Wellington 
to Germany, 558-61. 

Long, Robert, major-general, in 
operations round Saliihianca,135 ; 
informs Wellington of Soiilt’s 
movements, 647. 

Longa, Francisco, colonel, his 
activity in the North, 253, 254 ; 
surprises Palombini at Poza, 261 ; 
escapes from Sarriit, 274 ; on the 
Ebro, 370 ; brings his division up 
before Vittoria, 381, 387, 396 ; in 
the attack on Reille, 405, 424 ; 
seizes Durana, 427 ; sent to 
Biscay in pursuit of Maucune, 
454, 471 ; harasses Foy’s retreat, 
472, 475 ; at combat of Tolosa, 
478-80 ; captures garrison of 
Passages, 486 ; at Yanzi, 720-4. 

Mackenzie, John, general, com- 
manding at Alicante, 58, 163 ; 
i superseded by Clinton, 164, 275 ; 
at battle of fcastalla, 291-7 ; at 
Tarragona, 492 ; protests against 
Murray’s abandonment of siege, 
511 ; his advance on .Valdellbs, 
515. 

Mackenzie, Mr., British secret 
agent, otiers Russian troops for 
the Peninsula, 220, 221. 
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Madrid, evacuated by Hill, 106 | 
occupied by King Joseph, 108 ; 
evacuated by him, 109, 110 ; 
occupied again for the winter, 
186 ; King Joseph leaves it, 218, 
247 ; the JE«'rench abandon it for 
the last time, 340. 

Maitland, Hon. T., major-general, 
commanding at Alicante, 4, 163, 
27S. 

Maransin, Jean Pierre, general, at 
Vittoria, 392 ; at Maya, 542, 629 ; 
at Beunza, 703 j at Venta de 
Urroz, 711 ; at Bchalar, 735. 

Marmont, Auguste, marshal, Duke 
of Ragusa, Napoleon’s criticism 
of, 169 j estimate of, 172--3 ; his 
remarks on the War of Spain, 257. 

Mass6na, Andr6, marshal, Prince 
of Essling, abortive appointment 
of, to command in Spain, 33. 

Mathieu, Maurice, general, gover- 
nor of Barcelona, demonstrates 
against Murray, 503-5 ; relieves 
Tarragona, 517. 

Maucune, general, attacks Welling- 
ton before Burgos, 64, 65 ; enters 
Burgos, 68 ; in pursuit of Wel- 
lington, 70-9 ; repulsed at com- 
bat of Villa Muriel, 79-82 ; in 
operations round Salamanca, 130; 
at combat of San Millan, 375 ; 
escorts a convoy from Vittoria, 
386 ; resists Graham’s advance, 
475 ; attacks the heights of 
Sorauren, 671 ; his division 
routed at second Sorauren, 692 ; 
at Yanzi, 723; and at Echalar, 
735. 

Maya, first combat of, 542, 585 ; 
second combat of, 617-39. 

Medico, El, guerrillero leader, at 
Toledo, 97. 

Melville, Robert, Lord, fails to 
supply help for blockade of St. 
Sebastian, 567-8. 

Mendizabel, Gabriel, general com- 
manding Seventh Spanish Army, 
253 ; opposes Clausel, 202 ; at 
Castro-Urdiales, 265 ; acts in 
conjunction with Graham near 
Tolosa, 478, 481 ; at siege of St. 
Sebastian, 523, 566. - 

Mermet, Julien, general, at Vit- 
toria, 404, 427. 

Mijares, Francisco, general, de- 
feated at combat of Yecla, 280. 

Mina, F. Espoz y, his operations 
round Pampeluna, 55 ; holds 
Navarre, 191, 255 ; Napoleon’s 
remarks on, 259 ; opposes Abb6, 
262 ; defeats Barbot at combat 


of Lerin, 263 ; defeated and dis- 
persed by Clausel, 269 ; threatens 
Clausel’s retreat, 461, 463. 

Miranda, Jose, major, defends 
Alba de Tormes, 125-32. 

Morales, combat of, 331. 

Morillo, Pablo, general, 98, 112, 
119, 134, 184, 305-11, 315 ; at 
Vittoria, 394, 400, 419, 429 ; in 
pursuit of the French, 439 ; 
blockades Pampeluna, 527 ; at 
Roncesvalles, 611, 614 ; sent to 
assist Hill, 704. 

Murray, Sir George, general, re- 
stored to Wellington as Q.M.G., 
226 ; his advice as to pursuit of 
Clausel, 455 ; dispatches orders 
before Sorauren, 667. 

Murray, Sir John, general, super- 
sedes Campbell at Alicante, 275 ; 
his campaign against Suchet, 281- 
98 ; wins battle of Castalla, 
293-6 ; his failure to carry out 
Wellington’s plans, 311 ; his 
orders from Wellington, 488 ; 
embarks, 490 ; his half-hearted 
attack on Tarragona, 493-4 ; his 
miserable hesitations, 505-9 ; re- 
embarks troops, 511 ; abandons 
Copons, 513 ; his futile advance 
on Valdellos, 515 ; superseded by 
Bentinck, 520 ; his explanations 
to Wellington, 511 ; court-martial 
on, in 1814, 521, 561. 

Napier, William, colonel, historian, 
his comments on Clausel’s retreat, 
18 and note, 40 n. ; on siege of 
Burgos, 49, 77 ; on Wellington’s 
retreat to Rodrigo, 133, 145 n., 
140 n. ; on Wellington’s cam- 
paign of 1812, 170 ; his criticism 
of Jourdan at Vittoria, 389 ; 
reports Wellington’s account of 
his scheme for encircling Soiilt, 
717. 

Napoleon, Emperor, nominates 
Reille to command army of Por- 
tugal, 33 ; receives news of 
Joseph’s quarrel with Soult, 89 ; 
his dissatisfaction with conduct of 
the War in Spain, 168-9, 218 ; his 
disastrous retreat from Russia, 
185, 215, 239, 241 ; supersedes 
Caffarelli by Clausel, 193 ; his 
delusions regarding the war in 
Spain, 250, 251 ; his victories at 
Bautzen and Liitzen, 355, 360 ; 
anger at Foy’s re-crossing the 
Bidassoa, 487 ; receives the news 
of Vittoria,5547 ; his appreciation 
of Wellin^on’s schemes on the 
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Pyrenean frontier, 557 ; his per- 
versions of Soult’s dispatches, 640, 

/ 641.- ^ 

O’Callaghan, Hon* H. W., colonel, 
at Vittoria, 401, 419 ; at Maya, 
542 ; at Beunza, 703. 

Ocaila, combat of, 93. 

O’Donnell, Enrique, Conde de Abis- 
pal, succeeds Ballasteros in com- 
mand of Army of Andalusia, 63, 
307 ; takes the forts of Pancorbo, 
528 ; blockades Pampeluna, 528 ,* 
marches to join Hill, 704. 

O’DonoJu, Juan, general, Spanish 
minister of war, 205 ; Welling- 
ton’s censures on, 347. 

Ompteda, Christian, colonel K.G.L., 
at Tolosa, 480. 

Osma, combat of, 373-4. 

Oswald, John, major-general, his 
insubordination on the Burgos 
retreat, 150-2 ; at Vittoria, 424- 
6, 437 ; at St. Sebastian, 567, ’ 
571,578,583. 


Pack, Denis, major - general, 
marches on Burgos, 3, 17 ; at 
siege of Burgos, 26, 47, 48 ; re- 
treats from Burgos, 67 ; in 
operations round Salamanca, 134 ; 
at Vittoria, 396, 424, 437; at 
combat of Villareal, 475 ; at com- 
bat of Tolosa, 478 ; at Sorauren, 
666, 677. 

Paget, Sir Edward, general, sent to 
Spain as second-in-command, 53 ;* 
attacks Maucune, 65, 66 ; taken 
prisoner on Salamanca retreat, 
147. 

Pakenham, Sir Edward, major- 
general, offers Wellington siege- 
guns for Burgos, 40 ; takes com- 
mand of the 6th Division, left at 
Medina de Pomar, 370 ; opposed 
to Clause! at Vittoria, 459 ; super- 
seded by Clinton, 462 ; replaces 
Pack, 689. 

Palencia, stormed by Foy, 78-81. 

Palombini, general, operations of 
his Italian division in Castile, 260, 
261 ; and in Biscay, 265-7 ; at 
Santoha, 265 ; at Guernica, 266 ; 
at siege of Castro-Urdiales, 271, 
274. 

Pampeluna, King Joseph at, 462 ; 
siege of, 528-9. 

Pancorbo, forts of, reduced by 
O’Donnell, 528. 

Pannetier, general, attempts to 
relieve Tarragona, 501, 514-15. 


Paris, general, defends Saragossa, 
468; evacuates it, 599. 

Parque, The Duque del, successor 
of Ballasteros, commanding Arniy 
' ol Andalusia, 63 , 307 , 311 ; co- 
■ operation with Murray, 489 , 502 ; 

attacks on the Xucar, 515. 

, Passages, harbour, arrival of 
Wellington’s siege train at, 569. 
Pastor, El, guerrillero chief, 254, 
266, 267, 365. 

Pellew, Sir Edward, admiral, makes 
naval demonstration off the coast 
of the Ampurdam, 503 ; brings 
Bentinck to take command at 
Balaguer, 520. 

Penne Villemur, Conde, cavalry 
general, 98, 119, 132. 

Picton, Sir Thomas, iieut .-general, 
at Vittoria, 409 ; crosses the 
Zadorra with the 3rd Division, 
411 ; at Arihez, 418 ; joins Cole 
at Linzoain, 651 ; at second 
battle of Sorauren, 698 ; pursues 
Foy, 698-9, 

Plasswitz, Armistice of, 360 ; its 
effect on Wellington’s policy, 525, 
737. 

Ponsonby, Hon, William, major- 
general, brings his brigade to Join 
Graham, 323 ; at Vittoria, 395, 
419. 

Popham, Sir Home, commodore, 
sends ammunition to Wellington at 
Burgos, 39 ; offers guns, 40 ; his 
operations on coast of Biscay, 54, 
55, 57, 58 n., 176, 177, 253-4. 
Porlier, Juan Diaz, general, heads 
Asturian insurgents, 254 ; at 
combat of Tolosa, 478, 

Poza de la Sal, combat of, 201. 
Prevost, William, colonel, sent to 
take the Col de Balaguar, 491, 
500 ; rejoins Murray, 514, 515, 
Pringle, William Henry, major- 
general, at Villa Muriel, 80-1 ; at 
Maya, 626 ; at combat of Beunza, 
703. 

Provisional Battalions, controver- 
sy concerning, 232-3. 

Puente Larga, combat of, 102-5. 

Ramsay, Norman, captain R.A., 
unjust treatment of, 456-8. 
Regency of Portugal, dealings of, 
with Wellington, 207-8, 209. 
Regency of Spain, dealings of, with 
Wellington, 201-4 ; displaced, 
205 ; its successors, 205, 

Regent, the, George, Prince of 
Wales, creates Wellington field- 
marshal, 442. 
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Regent of Portugal, Prince John, 
206-7. 

Reille, Honore Charles, general, 
oommandiiig Army of Portugal, 
his failure to cope with the guer- 
rilleros, 190 ; sends Boyer across 
the Esla, 327 ; his position before 
Burgos, 354 ; retreats before Hill, 
356, 357, 367 ; at combat of 
Osma, 373, 374 ; at Vittoria, 393, 
404, 435, his orderly retreat, 
436-9, 451 ; sent to guard the 
frontier of France, 459 ; aban- 
dons the bridge of Behobie, 487 ; 
appointed to command the right 
wing of the army under Soult, 
594 ; checked on the Linduz, 
617-21, 649 ; at Sorauren, 665, 
675 ; at second Sorauren, 695 ; 
retreat, 698 ; at combat of Yanzi, 
720-4 ; at Ivantelly, 735. 

Key, Emanuel, general, at Vittoria, 
401 ; governor of St. Sebastian, 
483, 567 ; his gallant defence, 
570, 574, 586. 

Robinson, Frederick, major-gen- 
eral, at Vittoria, 406. 

Roche, Philip K., general, com- 
mands Spanish division at Ali- 
cante, 275 ; at battle of Castalla, 
291. 

Roncal, combat of, 269. 
Roncesvalles, combat of, 608-20. 
Ross, Robert, major-general, at 
Roncesvalles, 613 ; at Sorauren, 
656, 662 ; at second Sorauren, 

' 694 ; at Echalar, 734. 

Rouget, general, defends Bilbao, 
267 ; at combat of Tolosa, 481. 

Salamanca, operations round, 111- 
42 ; recovered by the Allied Army, 
317.. 

Sanchez, Julius, in retreat from 
Burgos, 67, 68, 69 ; at Ciudad 
Rodrigo, 153 ; operations in 
Castile, 305, 315 ; in pursuit of 
French, 364. 

San Miguel, horn work of, at Burgos, 
stormed, 27 ; blown up by Wel- 
lington, 48 ; again destroyed by 
the French, 355. 

San Miilan, combat of, 375. 

San Munoz, combat of, 149. 
Santocildes, Jose Maria, general, 
commanding Galician army on 
the Douro, 6 ; evacuates Valla- 
dolid, 9 ; joins in pursuit of 
Clausel, 16. 

Santoha, relieved by Palombini, 
265. 

Sarrut, general, 270 ; joins Rmg 


Joseph before Vittoria, 365 ; 
Idlled at Vittoria, 404, 425. 
Scovell, George, major, Welling- 
ton’s cypher-secretary, appointed 
to command Staff Corps Cavalry, 
2,37. 

Silviera, Francisco, Conde de Ama- 
rante, driven from Zamora by 
Foy, 11 ; takes command of the 
Portuguese Independent Division, 
314 ; at Vittoria, 395, 419 ; in 
the Bastan, 527, 536 ; at the 
combat of Beunza, 626. 

Skerrett, John B., major-general, 
joins Hill with his column, 95 ; 
evacuates Aran jiiez, 97 ; at com- 
bat of Puente Larga, 102-5 ; at 
Vittoria, 419. 

Smith, Charles, major, engineer at 
St. Sebastian, 565, 569, 578. 
Somers-Cocks, Captain the Hon. 
John, storms San Miguel, 27, 28 ; 
killed at Burgos, 38. 

Somerset, Lord Fitzroy, carries 
Wellington’s message from Sorau- 
ren, 660. 

Sorauren, first battle of, 654-80 ; 
second battle of, 692-706 ; casual- 
ties at, 738, 739. 

Souham, Joseph, general, super- 
sedes Clausel in command of 
Army of Portugal, 33 ; receives 
reinforcements, 54, 55 ; advances 
to relieve Burgos, 64-8 ; enters 
Burgos, 68 ; his pursuit of Wel- 
lington, 68-85 ; joins Soult, 121 ; 
superseded by Drouet, 129. 

Soult, Nicolas, Jean de Dieu, mar- 
shal, duke of Dalmatia, evacuates 
Andalusia, 2, 56 ; advances on 
Madrid, 66 ; his quarrel with 
King Joseph, 87-9 ; in pursuit of 
Hill, 99-121 ; unites with Army 
of Portugal and Army of the 
Centre, 121 ; ineffective attack 
on Alba de Tormes, 122, 123 ; 
operations round Salamanca, 124- 
39 ; King Joseph’s accusations 
against, 140 ; his pursuit of Wel- 
lington, 140-51 ; turns hack on 
the Huehra, 151 ; Napoleon’s esti- 
mate of, 169 ; at Toledo, 187 ; 
recalled to France, 217, 243 ; 
supersedes Joseph, 550, 587 ; his 
proclamation to the troops, 588 ; 
character and career of, 589-91 ; 
reorganizes the army, 591-8 ; 
seizes Maya and Roncesvalles, 
620 ; his report to Napoleon, 640 ; 
repulsed at Sorauren, 663-80 ; 
retreat, 681-705 ; his discourage- 
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Soulfc, Pierre, general, in pursuit of 
Hill, 105-8 ; crosses the Tormes, 
131 ; King Joseph’s strictures on, 
140 ; at Vittoria, 303, 428 ; at 
Sorauren, 608. 

spry, William, brigadier-general, 
at St. Sebastian, 573, 586. 

St. Sebastian, Hey governor of, 
483 ; Foy’s attempt to reinforce it, 
484 ; blockade of, 485 ; siege of, 
562-86 ; natural features of, 562 ; 
abortive storm of, 575-82 ; its 
siege abandoned, 586, 606. 

Staff Corps Cavalry, formation of 
the, 237. 

Stapleton Cotton, see Cotton. 
Stewart, Sir William, lieut.-general, 
his disobedience during the retreat 
from Salamanca, 150-2 ; Welling- 
ton’s complaints against, 226, 227; 
absent at the time of the attack 
on Maya, 626, 627 ; returns to 
take command, 634 ; at combat 
of Venta de Urroz, 711. 

Stuart, Sir Charles, British minister 
member of Regency of Portugal, 
209 ; Wellington’s correspon- 
dence with, 211, 221. 

Stubbs, George, colonel, command- 
ing Portuguese brigade, at Vit- 
toria, 414, 419 ; at Sorauren, 656 ; 
at second Sorauren, 694. 

Suchet, Louis Gabriel, duke of 
Albufera, marshal, advances on 
Madrid, 66 ; his quarrels with 
King Joseph and Soult, 88, 89 ; 
gathering of Spanish and British 
armies against, 162-6 ; precari- 
ous position of, 279-81 ; his cam- 
paign against Murray, 281-98, 
488-500 ; defeated at battle of 
Cast alia, 292-309 ; marches to 
relieve Tarragona, 501 ; finds his 
advance blocked by FortBalaguer, 
515 ; withdraws across the Ebro, 

516. 

Sumbilla, combat of, 718, 719. 

Tarragona, defences of, 493 ; siege 
of, 496 ; relieved by Mathieu, 

517. 

Thackeray, Frederick, major, senior 
engineer at siege of Tarragona, 
497 ; protests against Murray’s 
abandonment of the siege, 511. 
Thouvenot, general, governor of 
Vittoria, 378, 470. 

Tiebas, combat of, 262. 

Tolosa, combat of, 477-81. 
Tomkinson, William captain 16th 
Light Dragoons, his diary of 
events on the Douro, 6 14 n.. 


15 w., 16 18 w., 28 w., 38 ; on 

Reille’s retreat, 438. 

Tordesillas, exploit of Captain 
Guingret at, 83. «v 

Toro, French garrison of, relieved 
by Foy, 10 ; Junction of Welling- 
ton and Hill at, 331-3. 

Torquemada, riotous scenes at, 77. 

Torrens, Henry, colonel, military 
secretary to Duke of York, Wel- 
lington’s correspondence with, 224. 

Tovey, George, captain, bayonet 
charge of his company on the 
Linduz, 618. 

Treillard, Jean Paul, general, at 
Vittoria, 428 ; at Sorauren, 688. 

Vacani, Camillo, historian, with 
Palombini, 264-8 ; Ms account of 
Tarragona, 496. 

Valdemoro, riotous scenes at, 102, 
105. 

Valladolid, occupied bjr Clausel, 9 ; 
his eviction by Wellington, 14 ; 
abandoned by Wellington, 84 ; 
King Joseph makes it his capital, 
247 ; evacuated by the French, 
344. 

Vandeleur, J. Ormsby, major- 
general, at combat of San Millan, 
375; at Vittoria, 412; storms 
La Plermandad, 423. 

Vandermaesen, general, at R.onces- 
valles, 615 ; at Sorauren, 668 ; at 
second Sorauren, 695 ; at combat 
of Sumbilla, 718 ; at Eclmiar, 734, 

Venta del Pozo, combat of, 71-4. 

Venta de Urroz, combat of, 711 ; 
casualties at, 739. 

Vera, abandoned by Lamattini^re, 
544.' ' 

Villacampa, Pedro, general, acts 
under Elio, 280, 281, 298. 

Villadrigo, combat of, 75. 

Villafranca, combat of, 475. 

Villa Muriel, combat of, 79-82. 

Villareal, combat of, 473. 

Villatte, general, driven from Sala- 
manca, 316-19 ; at Vittoria, 393, 
402 ; attacks Morillo and the 71st, 
415 ; retirement of, 416, 429 ; 
Soult’s complaints of, 713 ; com- 
mands Bayonne reserve, 595 ; his 
torpor, 602, 713. 

Villena, castle of, capitulates to 
Suchet, 287, 288. 

Vittoria, battle of, 384-450 ; re- 
treat of the B'rench from, 433-50. 

Wachholz, Ludwig, captain, notes 
of, 432 ; on combat of the Linduz, 
618-19. 
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Waldron, John, captain, exploit of, 
at Castalla, 295. 

Wellesley, Hon. Henry, ambassa- 
dor to Spain, his correspondence 
with Wellington, 196-7, 525 ; his 
dealings with the Regency of 
Spain, 205. 

Wellesley, Richard, marquis, re- 
signs from Perceval Cabinet, 214. 

Wellington, Arthur Wellesley, Mar- 
quis of, marches to Burgos, 3 ; 
crosses the Douro, 12-13 ; his 
pursuit of Clausel, 16-20 ; siege 
of Burgos, 21-51 ; his instruc- 
tions to Hill, 57 ; retreats from 
Burgos, 66-86 ; orders Hill to 
retire from Madrid, 99 ; his 
reasons for retreat. 111 ; opera- 
tions round Salamanca, 111-37 ; 
retreats on Ciudad Rodrigo, 137- 
53 ; his strictures on officers com- 
manding divisions and brigades, 
156-61 ; criticism of his cam- 
paigns of 1812, 170-6 ; at Fren- 
eda, 194 ; made Generalissimo of 
Spanish armies, 196-204 ; at 
Cadiz, 201 ; on Portuguese finance, 
211-13 ; his relations with White- 
hall, 214-24 ; with the Duke of 
York, 223-4 ; intrigues of Gordon 
against, 224-6 ; his plan for cam- 
paign of 1813, 299-305 ; plan for 
Tarragona expedition, 308 ; leaves 
Hill in command of Southern 
Army, 320 ; joins Graham, 329 ; 
occupies Toro, 331-3 ; his plan 
for transferring British base to 
the Bay of Biscay, 348-9 ; for 
driving the French out of the 
Peninsula, 359 ; his operations 
on the Ebro, 364-82 ; plan of 
attack at Vittoria, 394 ; his 
derogatory remarks on his army, 
452, 453 ; marches for Navarre, 
455 ; severity towards Norman 
Ramsay, 456-8 ,* pursues Clausel 
in vain, 467 ; his orders for 


Murray’s expedition to Tarragona, 
488 ; dissatisfaction with Murray, 
521 ; influence of Armistice of 
Plasswitz on his plans, 525-6 ; in 
the Bastan, 537-43 ; in corre- 
spondence with Bathurst and 
Liverpool, rejects their suggestion 
of transfer to Germany, 558, 561 ; 
controversy with Melville, 567-8 ; 
goes to St. Sebastian, 585 ; his 
dispositions for the defence of the 
Pyrenees, 603-6 ; concentrates 
against Soult, 647, 659 ; his ride 
to Sorauren, 658-62 ; prepares to 
attack Soult, 694 ; at second Sorau- 
ren, 694-701 ; pursuit of Soult, 
707-40 ; renounces advance into 
France, 737-40. 

Whittingham, Sir Samford, gene- 
ral, his Spanish division, 163, 276; 
at combat of Albeyda, 282 ; at 
battle of Castalla, 293, 294 ; in 
the Tarragona expedition, 492. 

Wimpffen, Louis, general, Spanish 
chief of the staff to Wellington, 
201 . 


Xixona, plot to betray, 279. 

Yanzi, combat of, 720-4. 

Yecla, combat of, 286-7. 

York, Frederick, Duke of, his rela- 
tions with Wellington, 223 ; 
opposes Beresford’s claims to 
seniority, 228, 229 ; disapproves 
of Provisional Battalions, 232-4. 

Yrurzun, combat of, 461. 

Zadorra, the river, its importance 
in battle of Vittoria, 384 ; crossed 
by Kempt, 407 ; by Picton, 411 ; 
Reille’s defence along, 435. 

Zamora, French garrison of, re- 
lieved by Foy, 11 ; occupied by 
Daricau, 327 ; occupied by 
Graham, 330. 
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